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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  represents  the  work  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  from  the  summer  of  1890 
to  that  of  1897.  All  the  papers  here  collected  have  appeared 
already  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology.  The  present 
Committee  on  Publications  is  responsible  only  for  those  papers 
which  appeared  after  the  summer  of  189S.  This  change  in 
editorship  during  the  appearance  of  the  papers  forming  the 
volume,  together  with  changes  in  the  place  of  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  and  in  the  firms  electro- 
typing  the  articles  as  they  successively  appeared,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  present  editorial  committee  to  secure  unity 
of  form  in  expression  or  typography.  What  unity  has  been 
secured  is  due  to  extensive  alterations  of  the  plates,  a  thankless 
task,  but  cheerfully  undertaken  for  the  Committee  by  the 
present  publishers.  It  is  hoped  that  even  in  its  outward  form 
the  volume  may  not  unworthily  conclude  the  series.  Its  con- 
tents certainly  testify  to  broadening  activity  and  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  managers  and  members  of  the  School.  Further 
papers  on  the  excavations  of  the  School  at  the  Argive 
Heraeum  will  probably  form  a  special  volume,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  is  also 
to  publish  in  independent  form  the  future  papers  of  the 
School. 

B,  Perrik, 
T.  D.  Seymour, 
J.  R.  Wheeler, 
Committee  OB  Pvblicatums. 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  THEATRE  AT  8ICY0N 
IN  1891. 

[PLATE  I.] 

In  the  "  General  Report  of  the  Excavations  "  at  Sicyon  by 
Mr.  McMnrtry,'  under  the  sub-heading,  "The  Orchestra," 
some  description  is  given  of  "an  elaborate  drainage-system  " 
in  the  theatre.  In  my  "Supplementary  Report,"  Ibid., 
p.  25,  mention  is  made  of  the  "so-called  vkovohos"  and  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  "  whether  it  serred  as  reservoir,  drain, 
or  for  some  other  purpose,"  an  uncertainty  which  it  was  at 
that  time  impossible  to  dispel. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Merriano,  Dr.  Charles  Wald- 
stein,  Director  of  the  School,  procured  for  me  from  the  Greek 
authorities  permission  to  resume  work  at  the  theatre  of  Sicyon. 
The  excavations  werecarried  on  between  July  27  and  August 
4,  1891,  having  as  their  object  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  theatre's  subterranean  structure.  The  results  obtained 
are  as  follows : 

The  vnorofioi,  or  underground  passage,  in  its  main  extent 
begins  at  a  point  between  the  walls  ^  and  D,  in  the  plan 
annexed  to  the  above  mentioned  reports  (see  also  the 
accompanying  plan  of  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  p.  2) 
about  1.80  m.  from  M  It  is  cut  down  straight  through  the 
crust  of  native  rock  to  the  clay  which  lies  below,  its  depth 
being  about  2.36  m.  or  a  trifle  more.  Its  width  here  is  about 
.56  m.  At  a  depth  of  1.60  m.  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
native  rock,  and  1.25  m.  below  the  shelf  cut  for  the  reception 
of  the  cover-stones,  appears  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  which  is 
of  equal  breadth  with  the  vttovo/^os  and  is  now  almost  entirely 

'  Paper$  of  the  Am.  School  at  Atheni,  v.  p.  1. 
1 
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EXCAFATIOKS  IN  THE  TBEATRE  AT  8TCT0N  3 

choked  with  a  deposit  of  dark-red  earth ;  this  tnonel  continues 
the  vytovo^os  to  an  unknown  distance  into  the  rocks  beyond 
E.'  The  deposit  of  earth  washed  into  the  uffdi-ojuos  did  not 
eqnal  the  full  height  of  the  tunnel,  so  that  a  small  opening 
was  visible  at  the  end  of  the  main  vnovono?  before  the  work- 
men began  digging.  Removal  of  the  earth  to  the  distance 
of  about  one  metre  in  the  tunnel,  and  probing  of  the  small  un- 
filled space  with  a  long  crowbar,  did  not  enable  us  to  reach  the 
end,  nor  could  anything  be  well  made  out  with  torches  in  so 
narrow  an  opening.  The  workman  chiefly  occupied  here  as- 
sured me  that  he  saw ' '  rats  as  large  as  cats ' '  {novrlKia  fityaXa 
'aay  ydrais)  in  this  hole.  So  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  for 
further  excavation  here  was  out  of  the  qaestion  at  the  time, 
this  continuation  of  the  vnovofio?  debouches  in  one  of  the  old 
subterranean  waterways  of  the  p1at«au.  From  the  point 
above  mentioned,  between  E  and  D  to  B  (on  the  plan)  the 
contents  of  the  vnovono^,  from  the  depth  of  about  1.36  m. 
to  that  of  about  1.90  m.,  were  found  to  be  dark-red  soil, 
such  as  covered  tlie  orchestra  and  other  portions  of  the 
theatre  before  excavations  were  undertaken ;  from  the 
depth  of  about  1.90  m.  to  that  of  about  2.30  m.  was  found 
a  deposit  of  similar  soil  interspersed  with  bits  of  native  rock, 
earthenware,  and  cement  ( ?).  Below  this  the  white  clay 
begins  to  appear.  Prom  the  point  between  B  and  D  to  and 
just  beyond  B  the  vnovofioi  was  carefully  covered  with 
slabs  oE  soft  native  conglomerate,  which  had  been  quarried 
apparently  in  cutting  out  portions  of  the  stage-structure. 
This  covering  had  been  laid  originally  with  a  whitish  cement, 
as  was  evident  from  that  foand  under  the  edges  of  the  slabs 
raised  between  M  and  D.  Aa  we  advanced  toward  the  orches- 
tra, we  found  the  native  rock  becoming  much  more  friable, 
passing  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  native  white  clay  at 
the  place  marked  in  the  plan  as  "excavated  below  tlie  level 
of  orchestra."  The  deceptive  appearance  of  this  crumbling 
rock,  which  cracks  both  horizontally  and  vertically  and  in 
email  blocks,  misled  me  into  speaking  of  it  in  my  previous 
report  as  "  what  seemed  to  be  a  pavement  of  rough  mosaic- 
work." 

'The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  not  square.     There  is  a  rough  arching  oF  the  roof- 
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4  EXCAVATIONS  Ilf  THE  THEATRE  AT  8ICT0N. 

Between  B  and  A  a  noteworthy  structure  was  broaght  to 
light.  Jast  in  front  of  and  below  the  slab  of  conglomerate 
(about  .30  m.  thick),  which  covers  the  vnovopiot  to  the  door- 
way of  the  wall  5,  was  found  lying  across  the  xmovofiot  Sk 
large  block  of  soft  yellowish  native  stone,  which  had  evidently 
sank  to  the  slanting  position  in  which  it  was  found  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  originally  been  placed  with  its  ends  rest* 
ing  directly  upon  the  crambling  rock  on  either  side  of  the 
■un6vo}io%.  From  the  tsnia  npon  the  inner  face  of  this 
block  (reckoning  from  the  orchestra),  it  had  evidently  been 
taken  from  the  epistyle  of  some  building.  Its  dimensions 
(it  appeared  to  have  been  broken  at  the  ends)  were  about 
1.19  to  1.25  m.  X  .37  m.  X  .39  m.'  Below  it  descended  in 
the  direction  of  the  orchestra,  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  iJa'c>'o/<os  (about. 69  ni.),  a  flight  of  five  steps  of  soft 
stoae,  their  ends  supported  not  by  the  native  rock,  which  is 
here  too  soft  to  admit  of  such  constrnction,  but  by  a  neatly 
laid  facing  of  stone  blocks,  which  sheathe  the  sides  of  the 
vTtoyofios  from  this  point  on  through  the  soft  rock  and  the 
subsequent  white  clay  of  the  orchestra.  The  two  uppermost 
steps  (leaving  out  of  account  the  displaced  block  previously 
described,  which  from  its  position  was  evidently  the  original 
top  step  of  the  flight)  are  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  which  ex- 
hibits at  the  upper  edge  of  its  inner  face  the  tsenia  and  two 
regulffi  and  a  halt  of  a  Doric  epistyle.  Measured  from  with- 
out, the  height  of  the  steps  of  this  stairway  varies  from  about 
.169  m.  to  about  .295  m.,  and  their  horizontal  depth  from 
about  .25  m.  to  about  .295  m.  The  form  of  the  steps  aj)- 
pears  in  reverse  from  the  under  side  of  the  stairway,  as  in  the 
case  of  wooden  steps.  Between  the  under  surface  of  the 
lowest  step-block  and  the  bottom  of  the  vjrovofto?,  which  is 
here  floored  with  slabs  of  stone,  a  clear  space  about  .63  m.  in 
height  intervenes,  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water.  The  flooring  just  mentioned  be- 
gins at  a  point  about  .25  m.  back  (from  the  orchestra)  of  a 
plummet  dropped  from  the  inner  face  of  the  architrave- block  in 
which  are  cat  the  two  upper  steps  as  above  described.    Directly 

■It  was  dislodged  troin  its  posiiion  to  facilitate  eicaviiiioii  and  nun  lies  withia 
Kbe  furovtHn-c,  a  sliort  distaucc  lucb  of  tlic  siujrnaj'. 
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below  the  cater  face  {i.  e. ,  the  face  toward  the  orchestra)  of  the 
middle  block  of  the  marble  aorbase  of  A*  the  appearance  of 
the  flooring  of  the  vjtovo^o?,  changes.  From  this  point  for  a 
considerable  distance,  apparently  as  far  as  the  central  tank, 
to  be  described  below,  the  flooring  consists  of  slabs  of  stone, 
slightly  hollowed  and  coated  with  cement,  evidently  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  water.  The  vTrorofioS,  the  stone  facings  of 
which  have  fallen  in  somewhat  in  the  orchestra  forward  of 
the  marble  surbase,  was  not  completely  excavated  between 
A  and  KS;  but  in  the  line  of  the  latter  structure  it  was 
cleared  to  the  bottom,  showing  the  stone  flooring  there  nt  a 
depth,  in  the  deepest  part  of  its  hollow,  of  aboat  1.85  m. 
from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stone  side-facings.  These  are 
here  in  good  repair,  and  the  rough  double  line  of  KKin  its 
present  condition  slightly  overlaps  them  at  their  upper  ex- 
terior edge  on  either  side  of  the  vjrorofioi.  As  the  stones  of 
which  KK  is  built  are  set  in  the  soil  of  the  orchestra  mnch 
deeper  than  the  top  of  the  vnovofto?,  there  is  evidently  no 
original  structural  connection  between  KKand.  the  vnoyoftoi, 
a  point  of  some  importance.  In  regard  to  K K^l  have  noth- 
ing further  to  add  to  the  conjecture  expressed  in  Note  9  of 
the  "  General  Report,"  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  en- 
tirely correct.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  most  carefully 
coastrocted  portion  of  the  facing  of  the  vnovopio^  is  found 
directly  below  the  slab  which  supports  the  marble  surbase  of 
A.  It  may  be  described  as  follows :  Two  facing-stones, 
almost  eaaictly  corresponding  in  relative  position  to  two 
others  on  the  other  side  of  the  uwovo/ior,  fill  the  space  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  height  of  the  upper  stones  Is  1.065  m. 
(north  side)  and  1.055  ra.  (soutli  side),  of  the  lower  about  .78  m. 
(north  side)  and  .805  (south  side) ;  while  the  length  of  the 
upper  is  .795  (north  side)  and  .805  m.  (sonth  side),  and  that  of 
the  lower  about  1.10  m.  (north  side)  and  1.09  m.  (south  side). 
No  cement  appears  in  the  joints.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is 
dressed  even,  but  not  smoothed.  In  the  vnovonos^  between  A 
and  jK'jS'were  found,  besides  fallen  blocks  from  the  facing,  a 
large  block,  which  from  its  shape  and  dimensions  appeared  to 

*TliiB  block  In  spanning  the  Int&miio^  Is  supported  bj  a  slab  of  conglomerate 
about  .S4  m.  in  thickness  and  about  .76  m.  in  horiznntnl  deptli,  Tliis  U  over- 
lapped In  front  about  .31  m.  by  the  auperincumbent  marble. 
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have  been  taken  from  the  avaX^fifiaTa,  although  I  was  not 
able  to  make  snre  of  ita  original  position  ;  a  mutilated  Ionic 
capital  of  soft  native  stone ;  and  a  beautiful  fragment  of  a 
marble  Ionic  capital,  a  volute  with  calyx-monlding  behind. 
The  few  copper  coins  found  in  this  part  of  the  vnovo/ioi 
were  too  much  corroded  to  be  identified,  althongh  one,  found 
near  the  rear  end  of  the  main  uwovo/ios,  was  unmistakably 
Sicyonian/  One  or  two  small  common  terracotta  lamps  were 
found  under  the  bottom  of  the  stairway.  The  vxorofios  en- 
larges at  the  centre  of  the  orchestra' in  the  form  of  a  tank,' 
about  1.30  m.  square  and  apparently  of  the  same  depth.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  floored  with  stone  but  with  the  native 
white  clay.  A  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  Doric  column 
(1.26  m.  in  height),  standing  at  the  southwest  comer,  seems 
to  have  served  to  support  the  stone  cover,  which  was  badly 
broken,  but,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  originally  closed 
the  tank  completely.  Immediately  under  this  cover  were 
fonnd  fifty  or "  more  small  rough  terracotta  lamps,  some  of 
which  had  evidently  been  used,  and  a  number  of  thin  lustre- 
less terracotta  bowls,  several  of  which  contained  lamps. 
How  and  when  this  closely  packed  mass  of  lamps  and  bowls 
came  to  be  deposited  here  (evidently  after  the  tank  had  been 
filled  with  earth)  is  a  problem  of  which  I  can  offer  no  solution. 
Upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  bottom'  of  the  tank  lay  a 
block  of  soft  native  stone,  showing  npon  its  upper  surface  (as 
it  lay)  two  triglypbs,  and  having  an  irregular  square  hol- 
lowed in  the  middle  of  the  undecorated  metope.  At  each 
inner  angle  (toward  the  stage-structure)  the  tank  is  met  by 
a  shallow  superficial  gutter  (inaccurately  indicated  but  not 
lettered  on  the  earlier  flan),  constructed  of  grooved  blocks 
of  stone  coated  with  cement.  These  gutters  run  from  a 
structure  on  each  side  of  the  orchestra  consisting  of  a  large 
block  of  stone  laid  in  cement,  immediately  beyond  and  nearly 

■I  maDaged  to  make  out  £  I  aDil  the  well-known  emblem  of  the  dove. 
*  Dr.  Young's  more  accurate  mcasuremeDts  are  as  folluns : 

Breadth:  west  end,  l.SlSm.;  centre,  1.80  m. ;  east  end,  1.38Qm. 

Length:  Dortb  side,  1.30  m.;  south  side,  1.435  m. 
''TUeiiaitioiiotia  about  .63  m.  broad  at  top.TSSm.  at  bottom,  where  it  meets  the 
tank. 
■  That  it  was  doi  the  original  bottom  was  subsequently  ascerliiincd. 
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continuoua  with  the  extremities  of  the  semicircular  coudait 
which  runs  below  the  seats  of  the  cavea. 


Enaa  o(  Semicircular  ConSuiTana 
V^n-arp)  Bases 
Fia.  3. 

One  of  the  large  stoaes  is  badly  indicated  in  the  earlier 
PLAN  at  X.  The  gutter  stops  within  about  .39  m.  of  it.* 
The  block  itself  is  cat  in  the  form  of  a  double  step,  the 
lower  portion  .38  m.  high  by  .295  m.  deep  ;  the  upper,  ,076  ni. 
high  at  the  sides  and  .065  m.  in  the  middle.  The  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  lowest  row  of  seats  is  occupied  by  another 
somewhat  more  elevated  block,  .89  m.  x  .73  m.  on  the  sur- 
face.   This  is  hollowed  to  a  depth  of  .10  m.,  with  a  rim  about 

'The  "drdn"  marked  at  tbis  place  In  the  plan,  and  mentioned  in  the  "Qeoeral 
Report"  (sub-heading  "  Orchestra  ")  aa  a  draiu  of  earthen  pipe,  near  the  level  of 
the  "orcheatra,"  connecting  with  iTf,  lean  make  nothing  of.  No  tt«cesof  it  ore 
Don  in  existence. 
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.11  m.  broad  on  three  sides.  Tlie  long  side,  which  lies  against 
and  somewhat  above  X  (Fig.  3),  has  no  rim.  The  stone  X, 
itself,  is  pierced  by  a  small  round  hole  in  the  centre.  On 
raising  it,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  under  side  a  gntter 
had  been  cut  from  the  central  aperture  to  the  outer  edge 
{i.  e.,  toward  the  gutter  of  the  orchestra).  This  was  filled 
with  cement.  But  another  gutter,  about  .125  m.  deep, 
which  had  been  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  leading 
from  the  central  aperture  to  the  edge  lying  away  from  the 
termination  of  the  semicircular  conduit,  was  open.  This  stone, 
the  openings  and  gutters  of  which,  as  it  lay,  could  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  semicircular  conduit  or  with  the 
stone  gutter  of  the  orchestra  (tUougli  the  gutters  in  the  block 
were  of  about  the  same  depth  and  breadth),  is  very  probably 
not  in  its  original  position.  The  stone  which  corresponds  to 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  orchestra  is,  like  it,  laid  with 
cement  and  hag  above  it  a  large  block  forming  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  lower  seats,  and  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  stone  gntter  of  the  orchestra  by  a  central  boring  Q 
(about  .13  m.  in  diameter)  and  a  gutter  from  this  to  the  edge, 
directly  continued  on  the  first  stone  of  the  gutter  of  the 
orchestra.  The  joint  is  cemented.  Four  holes  are  drilled  in 
this  block  '*  some  distance  within  the  four  corners,  and  when 
first  observed  were  still  filled  with  lead,  thus  proving  that 
they  had  served  to  secure  some  object,  upon  the  block. 
It  would  seem  that  something  originally  stood  here  from 
which  the  drip  was  to  be  carried  off  to  the  central  tank  of  the 
orchestra  by  the  stone  gntter,  which,  like  its  mate,  emptied 
into  the  tank  by  a  shallow  V-shaped  spout  of  heavy  terra- 
cotta. Could  this  something  have  been  a  small  altar  %"  At  a 
distance  of  .48  m.  from  the  semicircular  conduit  (between 
the  central  tank  and  this  point  the  vJtovofios  has  been  but 
partly  opened  and  not  cleared  of  earth),  immediately  at  the 
left  of  the  large  stone  marked  J  in  the  earlier  plan,  the 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  block  nre  about  .645  ra.  z  .T9S  m.,  the  lesser  dimeasion 
toward  the  orchestra. 

"  [The  foUowiDg  remark  of  Dooatus  in  1i!s  introduction  lo  Terence  mnj  be 

tiled  for  an  altar  at  each  side  la  the  Roman  cpocli :  In  ecena  dum  ara  poni  tote- 
bant,  deitera  Liberi,  linittra  ^ui  dei  (ApolUnU)  cut  ludi  Jieliant.  See,  however, 
Berok,  Or.  LiUraturgeKhichte.  ili.  p.  6.  nole.    A.  C.  M.] 
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vxovo/ios,  which  is  here  but  .30  m,  broad,  is  met  by  a  gutter 
cut  in  a  single  block  of  stone  and  running  under  the  lower  of 
the  two  courses  of  stone  blocks  which  form  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  semicircular  conduit,  thus  lying  some  .6S  m. 
below  tbe  level  of  the  rim  of  the  conduit.  The  opening  of  thia 
gutter  from  the  inside  of  the  conduit  is  some  .37  m.  broad  by 
.13  m.  deep.  The  semicircular  conduit  is  not  artificially 
floored,  but  is  merely  hollowed  in  the  hard  white  clay  of  the 
orchestra.  Careful  excavations  at  both  ends  prove  con- 
clusively to  my  mind  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
wffovo/io?  from  these  points,  but  only  by  the  one  outlet  just 
described.  Although  the  vnovofios,  as  indicated  above,  was 
not  entirely  excavated,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  has 
been  done  furnishes  sufficient  data  for  an  estimate  of  its 
general  character  and  use." 

Mortimer  Lahbon  Earlb. 

Barnard  Collbqb,  New  Yose, 
October  t8, 1891. 

"[N.  B.  Borne  Blight  chaogesbttve  been  made  in  the  meosurcmeDtB  as  they  ap- 
peared in  my  origlual  notes ;  for  this  again  I  am  Indebted  to  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Young.] 
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FURTHER  EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE  THEATRE  OF 
SICYON  IN  1891. 

The  present  report  iDclades  the  results  of  a  fonrtb  season 
of  excavation  at  the  theatre  of  Sicyon.  The  stage-stractnre, 
orchestra,  and  lower  rows  of  the  cavea  had  been  cleared  in  the 
years  1886  and  1887,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  D'Ooge 
and  Merriam. '  At  that  time  a  sabterranean  passage,  following 
the  central  line  of  the  theatre  through  orchestra  and  stage- 
structure,  had  been  discovered  bat  not  completely  explored. 
Dnring  last  snmmer  (Jaly-Angnst,  1891)  Mr.  Earle*  resumed 
the  work  which  he  had  superintended  fonr  years  before. 
The  object  sought  was  to  determine  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  this  passage  in  the  light  of  a  similar  discovery  just  made 
in  the  theatre  of  Gretria.'  Adverse  circumstances  prevented 
the  full  completion  of  Mr.  Earle's  nndertaking.  We  suc- 
ceeded to  the  task  in  December,  by  previous  appointment 
meeting  Dr.  Waldsteinat  Basilikoon  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Greece  (December  22).  Operations  at  the  theatre  commenced 
the  next  morning,  under  Dr.  Waldstein's  direction,  and  con- 
tinued after  his  departure  until  December  30. 

When  our  work  began,  the  ao-called  vnovofioi  was  not  yet 
fully  cleared  in  the  space  between  wall  A'  and  the  central 
tank,  as  well  as  between  this  tank  and  the  middle  point  of  the 
semicircolar  conduit  of  the  orchestra.  Further  to  the  west, 
about  under  wall  E,  the  mouth  of  a  rock-cut  tunnel  '  was  vis- 
ible, evidently  a  prolongation  and  outlet  of  the  vnovofioi.  A 
short  distance  west  of  ^a  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  the  line  of 
this  tunnel  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  course  and  meaning. 

'  Cf.  Papers  (if  the  Am.  School  at  Atftena,  v,  p.  1, 
'  See  preceding  paper. 
'  Cf.  pp.  84,  88  ft. 

'  Kefereoces  are  to  Fig.  1  above,  p.  2  ;  also  to  the  plan  in  Papers  of  tke  Am. 
School  at  Athens,  v.  p.  0. 
'  See  above,  p.  1. 

10 
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No  aach  indications  as  were  desired  had  been  found,  though 
the  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  below  tlie  sarface  equal  to  that 
of  the  tunael'B  roof.  The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  was  due 
to  reasons  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  but  will  appear 
later.  At  all  these  points,  therefore,  we  sought  to  complete 
what  had  been  left  unfinished. 

Our  first  step  was  to  continue  the  removal  of  the  covering- 
stones  of  the  vTtoyofxo'i  from  orchestra  conduit  to  central 
tank ;  for  here  the  passage  was  too  shallow  and  narrow  to 
allow  digging  from  beneath.  Only  one  stone  was  left  in  situ, 
and  throughout  the  extent  described  the  accnmulated  earth 
was  cleared  away  down  to  virgin  soil.  Nothing  was  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  work  except  two  small  Roman 
lamps.  In  the  tank  itself,  which  had  been  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  about  1.25  m.  we  found  the  original  hard  soil  which 
had  been  its  only  flooring  about  .50  m.  deeper.  Here  also 
nothing  of  more  importance  tlian  fragments  of  pottery  came 
to  light.  Between  KK  and  AA  the  facing  of  the  vnovopioi 
on  its  north  side  had  fallen  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
break  up  and  remove  the  stones  which  thus  choked  its  course. 
This  done,  the  pavement  was  soon  laid  bare  and  the  vnovopioi 
fully  cleared  from  A  to  the  orchestra  conduit.  In  the  rock-cut 
portion  beneath  the  stage-structure  we  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine  as  surely  as  possible  the  original  bed  of  the  vizoyofAo?. 
A  few  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  small  portion  of  the  marble 
base  of  a  column  were  found,  which  were  valuable  as  proving 
that  we  must  go  still  deeper.  No  stone  paving  was  discovered, 
but  hard  clay  almost  as  impermeable.  Finally,  we  pene- 
trated still  further  into  the  tunnel  above  mentioned.  The 
shaft  east  of  .Swaasunk  to  such  a  depth  that  the  workmen 
here,  digging  toward  E,  soon  met  those  who  had  begun  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  tunnel  under  the  stage-struct- 
ure. It  was  found  that  in  this  subterranean  portion  the 
vjtoYono?  bent  away  so  far  to  the  south  that  the  shaft  was 
quite  out  of  the  line  of  its  coarse. 

To  sum  up  more  in  detail  the  points  which  have  seemed 
worthy  of  note.'    The  semicircular  conduit  is  directly  con- 

*  We  repeat  In  a  few  cases  data  already  published.  This  has  been  done  oa\j 
where  It  seemed  necessary  for  the  sake  of  complelcncss,  or  where  mure  thorough 
eicATation  has  made  more  exact  measuremeals  possible. 
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nected  with  tlie  vitovofioi  by  means  of  a  gutter,  which  runs 
under  the  l>ounding  curb  of  the  conduit.  This  gutter  is  con- 
structed by  hollowing  out  the  upper  surface  of  a  single  stone 
which  forms  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  curb,  project- 
ing beyond  it  .45  m.  to  the  east,  and  lying  .71  ra.  below  its 
upper  rim.  The  length  of  the  outlet  so  formed  is  1.11  m.,  its 
breadth  at  the  western  extremity  (within  the  orchestra  con- 
duit).29  m.,  at  the  eastern  extremity  .315  m.,  its  depth  .16  lu. 
At  about  the  point  where  it  is  bridged  by  the  snperin- 
cumbent  courses  of  the  orchestra-curb  the  gutter  widens  out 
into  a  sort  of  basin,  whose  breadth,  measured  along  the  inner 
(eastern)  edge  of  the  stone  which  spans  it,  is  .375  m.  This 
basin  is  .415  m.  distant  from  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the 
gutter-stone.  From  this  eastern  extremity  down  to  virgin 
soil  in  the  viroyofioi  proper  is  a  fall  of  about  .235  m.  At 
this  initial  point  the  uTovo/iosis  .245  m.  wide  and  well  faced 
on  each  side  with  quadrangular  blocks,  their  upper  surface 
continuing  approximately  at  a  level  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  gutter-stone.  In  its  course  toward  the  central  tank 
the  vjrovo/jo;  becomes  gradually  wider  and  deeper.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  3  m.  from  the  gutter-stone  its  breadth  is  .29  m., 
2.63  m.  farther  on  the  breadth  has  increased  to  .36  m. 
Throughout  this  extent  of  5.63  m.  the  side-facing  is  regular 
and  well  constructed.  It  consists  of  a  single  course  of  stones, 
fitted  together  without  mortar,  which  vary  In  height  with  the 
increasing  depth  of  the  vitovofioi,  the  one  next  the  gutter- 
stone  measniing  .475  m.,  the  one  further  to  the  east  .69  m. 
At  the  above  mentioned  distance  of  5.63  m.  from  the  con- 
duit-curb the  character  of  the  side-facing  changes  entirely. 
Through  a  further  extent  of  2.62  m.  the  bonnding-walls, 
instead  of  being  straight  and  vertical  as  before,  are  very 
ill  made  and  irregular,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  small 
atones  very  carelessly  fitted  together.  On  the  south  side  for 
a  space  of  1.18  m.,  measured  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
better  wall,  no  facing-stones  of  any  kind  were  found.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  whole  extent  of  rough  facing  the  width  of 
the  vnovQftos  amounts  to  about  .66  m.  Its  actual  bed  was 
much  narrower  and  definitely  marked  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  A  hard  stratum  of  white  clay  about  .035  m.  in  thick- 
ness, resting  upon  thinner  strata  no  less  dense,  was  found  to 
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extend  from  the  western  end  of  tlie  facing  of  small  stones  to 
the  central  tank,  sinking  gradually  from  a  depth  of  about  .60 
m.  below  the  orchestra  snrface  at  the  former  point  to  a 
depth  of  l.()7  m.  below  the  lower  side  of  the  tank's  cap- 
stone. It  is  this  stratum  which  makes  a  foundation  for  the 
side  walls.  Only  in  the  central  line  of  the  wn-ovo/ioc  a  chan- 
nel, varying  in  width  between  .30  m.  and  .36  m.,  had  been 
cut  through  to  a  depth  of  from  .25  m.  to  .30  m.  On  either 
side  of  this  channel,  occupying  the  remaining  width  of  the 
1  vnovofios,  the  clay  edge  appears  in  its  original  nndisturbed 
state.  Perhaps  it  was  because  this  clay  is  so  impermeable 
that  close  confining  side  walls  were  not  thought  necessary  ; 
at  least  it  is  noteworthy  that  such  walls  do  not  exist  in  just 
this  portion  of  the  lengtli  of  the  vTrovoftoi. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rough  facing  (at  a  point 
.83  m.  from  the  central  tank),  the  bounding  walls  are  im- 
mediately continued  by  two  large  oblong  blocks,  one  on 
each  side,  set  obliquely  so  as  to  open  out  in  fan  shape  info 
the  central  tank.  Thus  the  ywoco/ioj  at  its  entrance  to  the 
tank  becomes  almost  as  wide — .965  m. — as  the  basin  itself. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  here  i-ather  careless,  in  that  the 
corners  of  the  entrance-stones  are  not  worked  away  but  left 
projecting  beyond  the  western  facing  of  the  tank.  The  bed 
of  the  VTToyo^oi  falls  very  rapidly  just  before  reaching  the 
tank.  This  central  basin  is  irregularly  oblong  in  shape,  1.76 
m.  in  depth  and  well  faced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  vnovonoi  toward  A.  Its  interior  measure- 
ments are  as  follows  :  length  (east  to  west)  along  south  wall 
1.436  m.,  along  north  wall,  1.30  m.j  breadth  at  western 
end  1.315  m.,  at  eastern  end,  1.285  m.;  midway  between, 
1.30  m.  As  has  been  said,  virgin  soil  in  the  rank  was  found 
about  .60  m.  below  the  level  reached  in  the  previous  excava- 
tion. Therefore  the  column-drum  which  stands  in  the  south- 
west corner,  and  was  previously  supposed  to  mark  the  tank's 
original  depth,  must  have  fallen  or  been  placed  in  its  present 
position  when  the  basin  was  already  partly  filled  with  accu- 
mulated earth.  It  could  have  had  no  structural  connection 
with  the  vjrovofios  ■  in  fact  its  appearance  and  its  unfinished 
condition  show  that  wherever  used  it  could  have  served  only 
as  ordinary  building  material.    A  few  of  the  channels  are 
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fully  worked  out,  others  indicated,  the  rest  of  the  circum- 
ference quite  rough  and  marked  with  various  irregular  holes, 
donbtless  for  clamping  or  some  kindred  purpose. 

In  the  space  between  the  central  tank  and  the  wall  A  the 
vjtoYOfioi  maintains  an  almost  uniform  breadth  and  depth, 
while  the  side  walls  are  of  far  better  construction  than  in  the 
part  already  described.  They  consist  only  of  squared  stones 
set  for  the  most  part  in  three  regular  courses.  Here  also  the 
passage  is  well  paved  with  slightly  concave  blocks,  the 
channel  thus  formed  being  coated  throughout  with  cement. 
This  concave  flooring  extends  from  the  tank  to  a  point  almost 
exactly  beneath  the  west  edge  of  wall  A,  and  1.14  m.  west  of 
a  plummet  dropped  from  the  lowest  of  the  steps  between  A 
and  B.  From  this  point  for  a  distance  of  3.7S  m.,  that  is  to 
a  point  .25  m.  east  of  a  plummet  dropped  from  the  highest 
step,  there  is  no  pavement  but  the  natural  rock.  Further 
nnder  the  stage-structure  the  vTiovoixoi  sinks  through  and 
below  the  ledge,  so  that  its  bed  is  here  only  tbe  soil  itself. 
For  a  distance  of  4.80  m.  eastward  from  the  central  tank, 
the  side-walls  are  in  perfect  condition.  Then  follows  a  space 
of  2.45  m.  where  the  north  wall  is  broken  away  down  to  the 
lowest  course.  At  3.35  m.  further  on,  that  is  at  a  point  jnst 
east  of  the  steps,  the  artificial  facing  ends,  and  for  the  rest 
of  its  course  the  vnovoftoi  is  bounded  onJy  by  natural  walls  of 
rock  or  earth.  Its  breadth  is  constant,  as  has  been  said,  be- 
tween the  central  tank  and  wall  A,  but  everywhere  decreases 
gradually  from  bottom  to  top,  a  result  probably  due  to  pres- 
sure of  the  earth  from  without.  Thus  close  by  the  tank  the 
breadth  varies  from  .785  m.  to  .62  m.,  under  wall  A  from 
.785  m.  to  .6C5m. 

The  often  mentioned  steps  are  situated  between  walls  A 
and  B,  and  lead  downward  into  the  vnovofioi  in  the  direction 
toward  orchestra  and  cavea.  Between  the  lowest  step  and 
the  pavement  of  the  vnovofioi  there  is  a  clear  3i)ace  of  .57  m. ; 
that  is,  the  steps  are  supported  at  either  end  by  the  side  walls 
into  which  they  are  built.  It  seemed  quite  certain,  however, 
that  tlie  steps  were  a  later  addition.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  side  walls  here  showed  a  loose  patching  together  of 
irregularly  shaped  stones  instead  of  the  usual  careful  building 
with  rectangular  blocks,  a  result  which  could  most  naturally 
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be  ascribed  to  a  later  rebuilding.  Two  more  facts  tended  to 
confinn  this  conclasion.  First,  the  two  upper  steps  (fourth 
and  fifth)  are  made  up  of  a  single  architrave-block  which 
conld  not  hare  been  thos  re-used  in  the  period  of  good 
Greek  workmanship.  Secondly  the  three  lower  steps  are 
covered  on  the  east  side  with  a  thin  regulai'  coating  of 
cement.  A  similar  coating  was  also  found  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  stones  that  form  the  two  lower  steps,  wherever 
protected :  that  is,  beneath  the  incumbent  portions  of  the 
next  steps  and  of  the  stones  of  the  side  facing.  This 
cement  could  not  possibly  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
stones  in  their  present  position.  Therefore  the  steps  must 
date  from  a  period  at  least  considerably  later  than  the 
earliest  mortar-built  stractures,  so,  a  fortiori,  later  than 
the  vTtovofioi  itself.  The  steps  vary  noticeably  in  dimen- 
sions :  in  height  between  .162  m.  and  .296  m.,  in  tread  be- 
tween .252  m.  and  .295  m.  The  architrave  which  forms  the 
two  upper  steps  is  so  long  (1.424  m.)  as  to  project  in  both 
directions  beyond  the  side  walls  of  the  vTrovofioi.^  Its  upper 
surface  makes  the  fifth  step,  while  the  next  below  is  only 
hewn  out  very  rooghly.  The  face  of  the  architrave  and  the 
regnlfe  bore  still  a  slight  coating  of  stucco.' 

From  the  steps  straight  backward  under  the  stage-structure 
the  vTTovofto?  is  a  rock-cut  passage  without  artificial  side- 
walls,  but  roofed  with  stone  slabs  as  before.  The  width  re- 
mains nearly  constant,  on  the  whole  decreasing  slightly ;  the 
depth  increases  considerably,  both  with  the  actual  fall  of  the 
channel  bed  and  because  the  ground  on  which  the  stage- 
structure  stands  is  higher  than  the  orchestra.  Between  walls 
J)  and  E,  that  is,  at  a  distance  of  10.40  m.from  the  steps,  the 
passage  is  continued  by  a  tunnel,  1.49  m.  high  and  .66  m.  wide 
at  its  initial  point.  The  depth  has  here  become  so  great  that 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  1.60  m.  below  the  soil.  The  cutting 
is  only  in  part  through  rock.  The  ledge  is  thin  and  slopes 
toward  the  surface  so  considerably  as  to  be  quite  above  the 

'Other  dimeDsions  arc  as  follows;  width,  .533  m.  ;  heigbt  la  ttenU,  .865  m. 
total  height,  452  m. ;  length  of  reguto,  .364  ni.;  distance  between  rcguls,  .SSSm.; 
length  of  gullee,  .026  m. ;  diameter  of  gutt^e,  .026  m. 

■  Upon  tlie  surface  of  the  stucco  were  lo  be  seen  traces  of  what  may  posslbl/ 
have  been  red  paint. 
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tanitel,  at  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  1.42  m.  About  1.68 
m.  further  on  the  tunnel  bends  away  at  a  considerable  angle 
toward  the  south  ;  that  is,  toward  the  lower  plateau  on  which 
the  town  lay.  It  runs  now  though  a  soft  clay  soil,  and  is  just 
high  enough  to  admit  of  easy  passage.  This  change  in  di- 
rection seemed  to  us  to  confinn  fully  Mr.  Earle's  conjecture' 
as  to  the  ultimate  course  of  the  vnovo^o?^  and  we  deemed  it 
both  unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  follow  the  tunnel 
further.  So  far  as  we  went  we  had  been  guided  first  by  the 
constant  discovery  of  broken  pottery,  and  secondly  by  the 
fact  that  the  earth  which  had  washed  in  to  fill  the  tunnel  was 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  original  soil. 

The  purpose  of  this  subterranean  passage,  leading  as  de- 
scribed from  the  circular  condnit  through  and  beyond  the 
stage-structure,  was  made  more  sure  by  a  series  of  levels  taken 
at  various  points  in  its  course.  These  showed  a  gradual  and 
continuous  descent,  amounting  in  the  space  between  the  con- 
dnit and  the  central  tank  to  .  84  m. ;  between  the  central  tank 
and  wall  A,  that  is,  the  paved  portion  of  the  passage,  to  .135 
m.;  between  walls  j1  and  D  to  .809  m.  There  seemed  no 
doubt  therefore  that  the  vnovofio'i  had  served  as  an  outlet  for 
the  circular  conduit.  It  is  true  that  the  bed-clay  of  the  conduit 
at  its  middle  point  lies  at  present  below  the  connecting  gutter- 
stone.  But  the  conduit  had  been  in  great  part  excavated  be- 
fore our  work  began,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  the  addi- 
ional  soil  which  we  removed  was  really  native  soil  disinte- 
grated by  the  rains  to  which  it  was  laid  bare.  Even  if  this 
difficulty  were  not  so  easily  solved,  the  discovery  here  of 
such  a  gutter-stone  could  admit  of  but  one  interpretation, 
namely  that  the  condnit  had  emptied  at  this  point  into  the 
vnovofioz.  By  way  of  further  confirmation,  it  was  found  that 
the  conduit's  rim  was  here  .186  m.  lower  than  at  either- 
northern  or  southern  extremity.  Doubtless  the  bed  of  the 
conduit  sloped  in  the  same  way,  so  that  water  would  run 
toward  the  middle  instead  of  toward  either  end. 

If  this  is  true,  the  vnovonoi  must  be  as  old  as  the  theatre 
itself,  and  at  that  earliest  period  must  have  served  as  a  drain. 
But  several  facts  of  construction  tend  to  show  that  this  was 
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not  it8  only  office.  First,  the  existence  of  a  central  "tank," 
as  it  has  been  called,  following  former  phraseology.  We  find 
a  difficulty  in  explaining  why  such  a  tank  or  basin  should  be 
situated  at  just  this  point  in  the  course  of  a  simple  drain." 
Secondly,  the  steps  between  walls  A  and  B,  which,  it  must  be 
noted,  lead  us  from  the  vnovono';  to  the  interior  of  the  stage- 
strncture.  All  becomes  cleai'erif  we  assume  that  here  as  at 
Eretria"  there  was  a  concealed  passageway  between  the 
stage-structure  and  the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  Furthermore, 
in  just  this  si)ace  between  centre  and  steps,  and  here  only,  the 
vnovo^oS  is  well  revetted  and  paved.  This  peculiarity  also 
18  explained  by  the  supposition  just  made.  The  steps,  as  we 
have  said,  were  probably  a  later  addition,  but  the  time  of 
their  building  is  not  necessarily  the  time  when  the  vnovo/ioi 
was  first  used  by  actors.  Wooden  steps  may  well  have  been 
nsed  here  nntil  replaced  by  a  permanent  structure.  W© 
assume  that  the  central  tank  also  was  furnished  with  steps. 
The  fact  that  none  were  discovered  would  indicate  that  these 
were  always  of  wood  and  not  of  stone.  The  one  nncertain 
point  is  whether  the  side-walls  and  paving  between  the  central 
tank  and  wall  A  belong  to  the  same  period  with  cavea  and 
stage-structure.  This  is  a  matter  of  technical  criticism.  To 
ns  there  seemed  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  difference  in  time. 
But  whenever  this  portion  of  the  vnovofto?  was  so  faced  and 
so  paved,  it  was  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  it  a  con- 

"  Mr.  Earle  desires  the  iDsertioD  of  the  folloiviiig  note  aa  &n  expression  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  birdvo/oK  :  "  Besides  the  water  from  the  semi- 
circular conduit,  the  tank  st  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  received  tlie  drip  from 
wiiat  would  seem  to  have  been  two  altars,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  orchestra. 
Though  the  levels  of  the  theatre  have  not  been  fully  takeo,  I  believe  that  this  tank 
was  also  intended  to  receive  the  surface  drainage  from  the  orchestra  and  parodi, 
after  the  manner  of  the  drain  of  a  modern  stone  court ;  for  the  rainfall  at  Sicyon 
la  at  times  sharp,  and  the  hard  clay  absorbs  water  with  extreme  slowness,  if  at  all, 
BO  that  there  would  have  been  in  the  orchestra,  from  limti  to  lime,  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  water,  which  could  hardlj  escape  in  any  other  way  than  that 
suggested.  When  it  is  urged  that  for  the  mere  passage  of  water  the  iaivo/uii  is 
unnecessarily  large,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  la  forgotten  that  the  largest  portion  of 
the  passage  is  under  the  stage-structure,  where  it  was  covered  entirely  with  slabs 
and  could  hardly  have  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  drain.  It  was 
obviously  much  easier  to  cut  down  through  a  crust  of  soft  rock  than  to  tunnel  it 
No  tunnelling  was  done  until  the  imdvoiiot  had  reached  an  upward  slope  in  the  rock 
formation."  M.  L.  Earle. 

"  pp.  83  fl. 
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venient  means  of  commanication  between  stage-stractare  and 
orchestra. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  two  shallow,  superficial  gut- 
ters that  meet  the  tank  at  its  two  eastern  comers.  They  are 
composed  of  grooved  blocks  of  stone,  and  have  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  coated  with  cement  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
water.  The  individual  blocks  have  been  so  greatly  dis- 
placed by  earthquakes  or  by  other  causes  (compare  plate 
I),  that  in  considering  the  question  of  their  original 
inclination  we  must  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon 
their  present  levels.  In  the  southern  gutter  levels  were 
taken  at  four  points,  respectively  1.70  m.,  3.70  m.,  6.60  m. 
and  8.d0  m.  from  the  tank,  which  we  shall  designate  by  the 
letters  e,  /,  ff,  and  h.  At  e  the  gatter  was  .0^  m. 
higher  than  at  the  tank;  at/,  .098  m.;  at  g,  .083  m.  and 
at  h,  the  end  of  the  gatter,  .125  m.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
the  steady  descent  from  the  side  of  the  orcliestra  to  the  tank 
is  interrupted  only  in  the  portion  between  h  and/.  In  the 
case  of  the  northern  gutter  the  resalts  are  less  satisfactory. 
The  various  sections  have  been  more  disturbed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  gatter  at  the  side  of  the  orchestra  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. Levels  were  taken  at  three  points,  respectively 
9  m.,  3.75  m.  and  7.50  to.,  from  the  tank,  which  we  shall 
designate  as  c,  b,  and  a.  At  c  the  gutter  is  .041  m.  higher 
than  at  the  tank;  at  b,  .066  m. ;  but  at  a,  the  present 
northern  extremity,  it  is  only  .016  m.  higher.  This  last 
figure,  however,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  displaced 
condition  of  the  blocks  already  mentioned.  If,  moreover,  we 
compare  the  first  two  levels  with  those  taken  in  the  southern 
gutter,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  on  this  side  also  there  was 
a  steady  descent  from  the  side  of  the  orchestra  to  the  tank. 

The  two  structures  at  the  sides  of  the  orchestra  from  which 
these  gutters  lead  have  next  to  be  described.  The  one  on  the 
south  side  is  composed  of  three  stones.  The  first,  about  .80 
ra.  broad  by  .94  m,  long,  is  separated  from  the  passage  in 
front  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats  by  the  two  others,  which  are 
of  about  the  same  length  but  have  a  breadth  of  about  .64  m. 
only.  Of  the  latter  the  eastern  one,  which  was  moved  from 
its  position,  was  found  to  have  two  tseniBe  cut  on  the  side  that 
had  lain  nearest  the  seats.    Of  these  the  one  along  the  edge 
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was  about  .14  m.  broad,  and  the  other  about  .12  m.  The 
first  stone  has  a  central  boring,  that  passes  entirely  throagh 
the  stone,  and  a  gutter  from  this  to  the  edge  that  directly  con- 
tinues the  stone  gutter  of  the  orchestra.  About  this  central 
boring  are  worked  six  large  boles  and  several  small  ones,  of 
which  some  are  still  filled  with  lead.  Tlie  exact  position  and 
dimensions  of  these  holes  can  be  ascertained  from  the  follow 
ing  table  and  illustration  (Pig.  3,  No.  1). 


.11  m 


i[.04m 


a.  ftam  wut  edge  ot  ( 
a.  fiomeut  edgo,  sod 


ie  Bt  the  boilom.    lu  upper  ed|!ai  art  badly 

ibanl  M  m.  from  Hntb  edge.    Eollrelr  Dll«d 

a.  from  tha  aoalb,    Piment  dUmeler  about 

DID  theMnth.    PreHDtdlamelcr  abont.ll  m. 
BDddeptbabaat.lOem. 

1  and  B  are  bolb  Ivgsr  at  the  top  tban  at  ibvboltnm.   Tliesdgn  of  both  aiipear  to  ba  brokeo 

0.  Conlalna  aome  lead.    On  the  eaat  the  atone  la  broken  airay  from  tha  bola  to 
liom  liB  appearaope  tbe  bole  orlgloallj  corieaponded  to  S  Id  aize. 

8.  Abont.aSB  m.  from  iheneatedgaandabout  32  m.  ttom  tbe  aoath.    Depth  about  .08  m. 

T.  Abont.SSm.  from  the  ea>t  edge  and  abont.StStn.  from  the  aonlh  edge.    Depth  about  .Mm. 

10.  About  .Mm.  fromlbeeuteilgeBnd.lSm.rromtheaonth.    Dep[liaboiit.0g3m.   Bdgeawam 
avay.    Smaller  at  the  bonom  than  at  the  surface. 

i.  CoDtaltu  a  mats  of  lead.   Tha  Dortbweel  comer  of  Ibe  alone  la  ao  badly  biohen  awar  that 
tb<  illmenalane  of  ibe  hole  cannot  be  made  out. 

11.  About  .31  m.  from  the  eaet  edge  [and  .about  .GS  m.  frnm  the  aonth.    Apparently  it  waa 
orlgl Rally  rectangular. 

4.  Appaiently  correaponded  to  11,  but  owing  to  the  coadltloii  of  the  i 
could  be  taken. 

U.  Apparent];  a  circular  catltj .    Depth  at  Ihe  aonlh  aide  about  .OTS  m 
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At  the  northern  side  the  structure  is  composed  of  two  stones, 
and  is  described  in  Mr.  Earle's  report.  In  view,  however,  of 
certain  new  facta  that  were  discovered,  some  further  descrip- 
tion must  be  given  of  the  larger  block  which  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Earle.  Tliis  stone  (Fig.  3,  No.  2)  is  .905  m.  long  by  .77m. 
broad,  and  was  found  standing  on  edge  (the  edge  B  B  on  the 
ground)  in  the  position  in  whicli  Mr.  Earle  left  it.  A  portion 
of  the  upper  surface,  between  A  A  and  B  B,  .295  m.  broad,  is 
worked  away  .07  m.  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  stone.  On 
the  left  side  of  this  strip,  as  one  faces  the  stone,  there  is  a  shal- 
low cavity  (8)  about  .05  m.  deep,  with  a  rim  about  .055  m. 
broad.  To  the  right  is  a  similar  cavity  (9),  but  the  rim  has 
been  entirely  worn  or  broken  away.  The  ledge  between  tlie 
two  cavities  is  about  .23  m.  broad.  On  the  higher  and 
larger  portion  of  the  stone  is  a  rectangular  space  surrounded 
by  a  shallow  channel  that  is  enlarged  at  either  upper  corner 
in  the  form  of  two  semicircular  cavities.  Within  this  rectan- 
gle there  are  two  small  holes  and  a  circular  boring  that  runs 
entirely  through  the  stone  and  from  which  a  shallow  channel 
about  .045  m.  wide,  runs  to  the  edge  AA.  The  position  of 
the  various  holes,  their  size,  and  condition  will  be  spen 
from  the  plan  (Fig.  3,  No.  2)  and  the  following  table. 

1.  Up|>ei  ed|[e  aboot  .IB  m.  rrom  the  top  of  the  atone.  Breadth  at  boltom  apptrBntly  About 
.12  m,,  Uuttba  rlgbt  edgv  la  btoken  iwi;.  Depth  about  .OBS  m.  In  ibe  ceuue  la  aanuller  and 
deapet  caviij. 

a.  Aboat  .ISS  m.  from  tbe  top  of  the  alone.  Original  breadth  at  the  bollom  appaicnily  about 
.IS  m.,  but  the  atooa  la  broken  to  Ibe  right  DepLb  abODl .(»  m.  Near  Uie  centre,  aa  In  I,  la  a 
amallei  and  deeper  catHy.  Distance  belwaen  l  and  X  alwat  .lia  m.  Channel  between  I  and  3  U 
.OSSlD.  deep  andabonl  ,01  m.  brnad. 

3.  Aboal  .04  m.  trom  le/t  edge  of  atone.  Breailtb,  abont  .11  m.  II  contains  a  maaaof  lead, 
.04Sm.  by.oasm. 

4.  Correapondt  In  lUdlmenalona  toS.    It  llkanlae  contalna  a  nuaaof  lead, 

HoleaSand  4,  and  the  entire  channel,  weie  almoet  Ailed  with  cement.  Some  cemant  was  aiao 
lound  In  holea  I  and  D. 

6.  About  .mt  m.  from  left  edge  of  atone  and  Immediately  IkIow  tbe  horliontal  cbannel.  Ita 
dimenalone  are  abonl  ,09  m.  by  .08  m.  but  the  edgea  are  broken  away.  Deptb  abont.OSS  m. 
Filled  with  cement. 

T.  Abonl  .3K  m.  rrom  risht  edge  of  atone  and  about  .10  m.  rrom  Ibe  horlxontal  cbannet,  Ita 
dlmenalona  are  about  .OSS  m.  by  ,08  m.    Deptb  ibont  .OB  w.    Filled  with  cement. 

9.  About  .41 TQ.  from  top  of  atone  and  .30  m,  fmm  right  and  left  edgea.  Original  diameter 
about ,  18  m.  but  the  edge,  aspcclaltr  to  tbe  rliht,  la  liadlf  broken. 

The  two  gutters  on  the  under  side,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Earle, 
run  from  the  central  boring  to  the  right  edge,  as  you  face 
the  stone,  and  to  the  bottom  edge  B  B.  Imbedded  in  the 
cement  with  which  the  latter  is  tilled  is  a  lead  pipe,  choked 
with  a  deposit  of  earth.    This  pipe,  then,  must  have  served  as 
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tbs  connection  between  the  central  boring  and  the  orchestra- 
gntter  after  the  groove  had  been  closed  with  cement. 

Whether  these  two  structures  supported  small  altars,  as 
Mr.  Earle  suggested,  or  served  some  other  purpose,  it  seems 
impossible  to  decide  in  their  present  state. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  connection  with  the  vnofofioi 
one  other  task  was  undertaken.  The  wall  A  A"  consisted  of 
a  wall  of  earth,  atone,  bits  of  tile,  etc.,  from  beneath  which 
there  projected  toward  the  orchestra  a  marble  surbase.  For 
4.32  m.  to  the  south  of  the  vxoyofioi  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wall  was  removed  and  disclosed  a  row  of  atone  blocks  be- 
hind the  marble  ones  (comp.  Fig.  4  and  pl.  i.  No.  2).  In 
these  stones,  which  have  an  average  width  of  .44  m.  is  worked 
a  series  of  large  and  small  holes  regularly  arranged.    We  find 


SncTicN  or  Wall  A- A 
SOUTH  or.HYPONonos. 


two  lai^  holes  qnite  near  each  other,  then  a  broad  space  in 
which  are  two  smaller  boles,  then  two  of  the  larger  size  near 
«ach  other,  and  so  on.  Though  the  general  ari-angement  is 
thus  regular,  the  holes  themselves  and  the  spaces  between 
them  vary  considerably.  The  broader  spaces  between  the 
large  holes  vary  from  ,56  m.  to  .75  m.  and  the  narrower  from 
.30  m.  to  .26  in.  The  small  holes  differ  so  greatly  in  form 
and  dimensions  that  no  general  statement  can  be  made  as 
respects  them.  The  larger  holes  are  for  the  most  part  rect- 
angular in  shape,  and  vary  l)etween  .93  m.  and  .35  m.  in  length 
and  from  .13  m.  to  .18  m.  in  breadth.  From  some  of  these 
holes  a  shallow  channel  runs  to  the  edge  of  the  stone  that 
rests  against  the  marble  surbase,  and  there  ends  in  a  small" 


"  Compare  p 


■N.  Paper)  of  (ht  Am.  ScftotA  at  Atliena,  v.  p.  6. 
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rectangular  hole.     Some  of  these  channels  and  holes  still 
contain  lead. 

The  same  series  ol  holes  was  found  to  be  continued  m  the 
remaining  blocks  that  were  exposed  ;  namely,  those  in  the  two 
doorways  and  the  one  just  north  of  the  vnovofioi.  They 
seem  to  I'emove  all  doubt  as  to  the  original  superstructure. 
These  holes  must  have  been  made  to  receive  the  pillars  of 
wood  or  of  stone  which  originally  served  to  support  the 
superincumbent  portion  of  the  stage-structure." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
more  in  detail  than  was  done  in  the  original  report  the  sepa- 
rate blocks  of  the  marble  surbase.  They  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  length,  but  vary  between  1.413  m.  and  1.685  m. 
The  first  and  second  stones  to  the  south  of  the  virovofio?  have 
the  further  left-hand  corner,  as  one  stands  before  them  fac- 
ing the  stage,  cut  away  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid.  That 
this  served  no  purpose  in  their  present  position  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  spaces  thus  formed  are  carefully  filled  with 
blocks  of  reddish  sandstone  coated  with  a  white  cement. 
The  third  stone  has  both  edges  worn  away  and  has  appar- 
ently at  some  time  served  as  the  threshold  of  a  door.  In  the 
top  of  the  fourth  stone,  which  is  still  partly  covered  by  the 
wall  of  earth  and  small  stones,  there  exists  a  shallow  circular 
cavity,  apparently  made  to  receive  a  column.  Tlie  fifth  stone 
to  the  south  of  the  va-oco^osand  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
to  the  north  have  the  further  right-hand  corner  cut  oft  in  an 
oblique  line.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  stones  to  the  north,  the 
further  left-hand  comer  has  been  similarly  cut  away.  At  the 
left  end  of  the  third  stone  to  the  north,  the  letter  £  is  lightly 
incised  on  the  upper  surface.  The  letter  is  not  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  stone,  but  ia  set  at  a  slight  angle.  Though 
these  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  original  use  of 
the  blocks,  they  prove  that  the  stones  are  not  now  in  their 
original  position. 

Carleton  L.  Brownson, 
Clarence  H.  Young. 

"  Dr.  DOrpfeld  presumably  referred  to  these  holes  and  anticipated  Uiis  report 
Id  Me  announcement  ilmt  be  liad  identified  at  Sicyon  Ibe  substructure  of  a  iriMiden 
proscenium,  Mitth.  Ailien,  xvli.  1892,  p.  283. 
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VOTIVE  INSCRIPTION. 

AIAE  ANE0HKAN 
KAEQAMMATIA- VoXPVr  VF     ♦  A     ♦IAAHNAVJITTA»IAA 

AAMQ+IAAHNTE  1  XPV 

NIKAPETA0IAAHN  BEoriTA 

N IKA  PETA*! AA  H  N  P 

5.  ♦lAAHNKAAAIZTPA  TYXIZ 

•  lAAHNKAEoMA: 
MITA4IAAHNAM 

J  I  A  A  H  Ne  EoIOTA  ATEIA 

ZANeirrASiMizK  niks 

10    ZQZIXAOYKE^AA 
AAMFAAIONENfl 
ZQZIKAEIAENQ 
AA  MFAAIoNA 
AAMFAiloN'ANA 

15.   "NOT 'YZOV 

I  A  I  A  A  YO 
N  F  o  A  Y 
A  A  H  N  A 
}M  A  X  H 
20.  -    I  A  I  A 

\YKAZTH»IA 
AAMFAAIoNEY 

YFoNAAMFA 
I      Y  =  I  Z  M  EA 
25.  E-riTAAAKTYA 
•NQTIAIONAA 

•  ■  AIZTAAAMFA 

•  •  AAHNNIKAPE 
• APAAMHAAY 

30.    OAYKAZTH 

■  PIAAEYKAZT 
AAIAAAHMHT 
MNAZA  PXA 

■  OZ  MIAAA 
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VOTIVE  INSCEIPH'ION  FROM  PLATAEA. 


KXeo)  afiftdrta  [S]vo  XP"'^[°'l        vir     <f>       a    if>iaKT}v,  Avtritnra  (^(dX[)jv] 

Ni/capira  iptdXTjv,  _     ,_    P  , 

5.  >l>UXvi',  KaXX«rTp4To]  lE.v\rvxii 

4>taKi}V,  KXeo/Mi[xaJ 

MtVa  ^laKvP,  'A/1 

tf>id\vi',  ©eofoTfl  [noXuKpJoTeta 

UavBlTrn-a  {B'\<Dfu<TK[ov]  Nt«w 

10.  Soxrt'xa  [3Jov«e0aX[qv] 

Xa/tvoSioi'  eVfirTHJi'l 

StdcrLicXefa  ^iw[t(owJ 

Xafi'Trd&iov,  'A 

Xo/iTToStoc,  S[u]ai'a 
16.  ivayrUhov  v^v<rov{y] 
^eviDTJioia  Svo 

p  noXv[«(i<;T>j] 
<f)l]a,\l)V,  "A 

['Ai'SpJo^X')  '"'  [UpoM-Jo/tajfi? 
20.  PEi'wlriSia 

[IIoXjtiKatmj  0wi[X);c] 

XaferrdSiop,  Ed 

[tIiJitoi'  Xa/iira[SM)i'] 

25.  ErvjYtVa  3ayTwX[(0v] 
eVwri'Stoi'  Xa[;i7raSKJi/l 
'vilXirrra  XafiTrd[piOp] 
'4>ijdXi)v,  Ni«ape[To] 
KjapSdfit)  aXvyirivj 
30.    njoXv«ii<m? 

fjptffl,  AevKderrUj] 
oatSa,  At)fi7)T[pi,aJ 
'Mvturdpx.a 
IKjwTfda  Xo[/x«-(i8(oi']  or  Sa[[8a] 
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,    AOXINHT 

AIAASE 

OIAAHNAN 

3MOAQIZ 

<oPHTa 

"■ECMOK 

■AAAIZ 

■AMFA 

OPHTU 


APAAJ' 

EoAOT 

PHZIMA 

IKAZ  l£ 

n 

: or  I T A 

■  -  AAA  Ml 

AEI 

AAZ 

■Eli 

Q4>IAAH 

•P  AM!! 

4>IAAHI  AAIAA 

60.    '  EQNIZ  NYZIA  AIAA 

■EMIZTaAAIAAKoPHTQ  AIAA 

IflFYPAAAIAAFAPAMONAA  Nl  FATPI 

AAlAAtlAoEENA+IAAHN+IAOTIZAAM  AAA  AAMFAAA 

ArHZirAAMFAAANIKAZIZTYFNEVTYXATVF  floY 

66.  KE^AAHNFANAPMnENniAIAAYoAeHNfJAnPA  A 

.  YBOYAAIONHNAPrYPANKAPAAMHAAIAA.Y  loBAPoN 

■  NBIAIAAYOZYPAAAIAAFANAPMCAAIAAZT  AAAIAI  XI 

•  AlAAEAEYOEPIZAAIAAArHIIIZTE'l'ANfiMAAA  ,  ...TYFoN 
•OAYKASTHAAIAAZFENTEAA'l'NIZAAIAAEFINIKAAAIAAArHZI 

70.    ■  AlAAKoPHTflAAIAATEYEIS'HAAHNoNAZiMATYFONAIoNYZIA 

■  AlAAAAMoAIKAAAKTYAIoNAKAPHXPYZOYNKAEfiMHAAIAA 
•TYAIAIoNAPrYPoYNEENoKPITAENOIAIAAYoAAMFPIXAAAl 

•  APAAMHAAIAAFoAYKAZTHBoYKEtAAHNMNAZIKAEIAAAl 

■  NIOXATAE*AYTHSZYPAAAIAAFAPAMoNAAAIAAKAEoMn 
75.  IAAAPIZTOKPATEIAAAIAA*IAoIENIZE''nTIZK 

YKEtAAAZIPIZFINAKA 
77.  ,ZHN 
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35.  MoYiVij  T 

<PiaKi]v  'Ap 
'OfioXwtt 

40.  TetiioK[poT«a] 

fKjoWio-rTwl  or  [K]aX\«T[TpoTa3 


46. 


'J 

o 

K  apBdfJ^i)] 

flSja  Xa/i7r[aSMii'] 

AiaS.tjv  oafSa 

[AleMvls  [Aiojiiwrio  [^loffia 

mJc/MfTTw  So^,  Koprjra  [SjaiSa 

Sa&a,  ^iXo^epa  tftiakTjv,  OiXurW  Xa^[7r}aSa,  XafiTraBa 

'A'jfijo'l?  Xa/*'7raSa,  NtKOffls  Tiwr^oji',  EuTw;^a  TVTr[oi'j,      w  [ySJow- 
K€^a\i^v,  Tlai/apfiM  ivtaSta  Svo, ' A6i}i'oSti>pa  a 

EB]v;3oi!Xa  ^annjv  dpyvpdv,  HapBafii)  SaWa, .  .  v  %o^apov 

{\v^&ia  &VI),  ^vpa  Batha,  Havapfiw  Ba^a^  r  [SajfSIa,  AaiBixi} 
[B^atBa,  'EXeuflepls  SaiSa,  'Ayrjirl^  inf^vafta,  Aa|^'JjJ^l  tvttov, 
IV\o\VKdaT7)BatBa<;irivT€,^a<pPi<iBatSai'^TrivlKaSatSa,'A'ft)<Tl[9 
Sla^a,  KopijTw  SatSa,  Zev^U  <f>idXr}v,'Ova<7ifui rvrrov,  l^iovwrta 
BlolSo,  AafioBiKa  BanrvXtov  aKapff  -vavaovv,  K\€mp.r)  So£Sa . 


'irWvXlBiov  dpyvpovp.  SevoKpira,  evmSia  Bvo,  Aa;ivrptj;a  Sa^[Sa1, 
K^apSdfL'i]  Saioa,  HoKvxdiTT'r)  ^ovice^aXi^v,  Mvao'ifcXEta  £a^[SaJ. 
HJvto;^a  rh  €<j)  atrriji;,  Si/pa  SatSa,  Ylapa/iova  SaiSa,  KXfouij 
[^baJtBof'ApUTTOKpdTeia  BatSa,  "ttXcf ert?  epforCerKlop], 
[fio]vKeAa\d^,^lpK  -jrivaKa 
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The  stone  bearing  the  iascription  here  published  was  found  by  Dr. 
Waldsteiii  in  March  1890,  covering,  with  another  stone  which  con- 
tained a  part  of  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  relating  to  prices,  a  grave 
adjoining  the  wall  of  a  Byzantine  church  near  the  southeast  part  ot 
the  old  city-wall  of  Plataea.  The  church  is  marked  vi-v  on  the  map 
showing  the  field  of  excavations  by  the  American  School  (vol.  V,  p. 
256).  The  slab  is  of  coarse-grained  marble,  probably  of  island 
origin.  The  space  covered  by  the  inscription  is  0.85  m.  long  and 
0.38  m.  broad  at  tlie  top,  widening  out  to  about  0.41  m,  at  the  bottom. 
The  stone  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  series  of  mouldings,  curved 
and  plain,  surmounted  by  five  projecting  serrations.  It  is  broken 
obliquely  across  from  the  third  line  on  the  right  to  the  fifteenth  line 
on  the  left. 

It  was  found  lying  with  the  inscribed  side  downward,  but  must  at 
some  time  have  been  very  much  exposed  to  wear,  either  from  footsteps 
or  from  falling  water,  so  that  the  inscription  is  nearly  all  obliterated 
beyond  recovery.  Al>out  12  lines  at  the  bottom  may  be  read  almost 
entirely.  Besides  this  a  narrow  strip  along  the  left  side  yields  some- 
thing in  nearly  every  one  of  the  77  lines  which  apgiear  on  the  stone. 
On  the  right,  we  get  very  little  from  line  3  to  line  58.  But  for  a  small 
fragment  found  near  the  main  slab,  containing  an  inscribed  surface 
about  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  determine  just  how  many  lines  the  inscription  contained.  This 
fn^ment  shows  the  concluding  word  of  the  inscription. 

After  the  heading,  AIAE  ANESHKAN,  comesalist  of  female  names, 
followed  in  nearly  every  case  by  a  single  offering,  but  in  several  cases 
by  two  offerings  not  connected  by  a  conjunction.  The  letters  are  7 
millimetres  high,  thoseofthe  heading  9  millimetres.  We  are  able  to  see, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  stone-cutter  has  arranged  his  letters 
BO  that  every  line  Iw^ius  with  the  lieginning  of  a  word,  except  that 
^ovK€^aXriv  is  divided  at  the  end  of  line  64.  As  each  part  of  this 
word  made  an  intelligible  unit  by  itself,  this  was  probably  not  felt  to 
be  a  deviation  from  the  principle  ado]>ted.  Controlled  by  this  prin- 
ciple, the  stone-cutter  sometimes  brings  his  line  to  an  end  before  reach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  stone.  This  ap))ears  to  be  the  case  in  lines  60  and 
61.  Line  68  is  esjiecially  interesting.  Hrrc,  besides  stopping  some- 
what short  of  the  edge,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  going  to  fill 
out  the  spare  poorly  and  to  have  spread  the  word  rinrov  out  of  due 
pro]>ortion  to  the  rest.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  next  line  he  saw 
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himself  getting  near  the  end  of  the  line  with  a  good  many  letters  still 
OD  his  hands.  Ue  accordingly  crowded  them  in,  bo  that  the  ninth 
letter  from  the  end  of  that  line  stands  under  the  first  letter  of  tvttov  ; 
thus  in  equal  spaces  we  have  in  one  case  five  letters,  and  in  the  other 
nine.  In  the  latter  case  themgma  of  'Ayijo-w  is  crowded  nearly  over 
the  edge  of  the  stone.  A  more  marked  case  of  irregularity,  however, 
is  seen  on  compurlng  the  b^innings  of  the  first  and  second  lines.  The 
stone-cutter  appears  to  have  started  in  the  first  line  with  letters  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  size  than  he  liked,  for  in  the  second  line  12  letters 
fill  the  space  into  which,  in  the  first  line,  18  are  crowded.  On  account 
of  these  irregularities,  it  is  difficult  to  toll  just  how  many  letters  are 
to  be  supplied  where  the  edge  of  the  stone  is  chipped  away. 

In  spite  of  these  irregularities,  however,  the  inscription,  where  it  is 
visible,  has  a  general  appearance  of  neatness  and  evenness.  \Vhen 
viewed  in  various  lights  more  letters  may  be  made  out  than  appears 
at  first  sight  possible.  Perhaps  an  eye  practised  in  reading  obscure 
inscriptions  would  elicit  a  few  more  words  from  the  worn  surface  of 
the  stone. 


The  inscription  yields  with  reasonable  certainty  62  names  of  v, 
given  without  the  father's  name.  It  (insists,  in  fact,  largely  of  names. 
But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  devoid  of  interest.  As  Greek  names  are 
embodied  thoughts,  often  highly  poetical  thoughts,  a  new  name,  in 
an  inscription,  with  a  meaning  more  or  less  transjiarent,  makes  some 
amends  for  a  lack  of  matter  of  historical  importance. 

In  the  following  list  tlicy  arc  arranged  alphabetically  : 


'Awo-fe 

'EvtpiKa 

Seoylra 

[Ej^^owXa 

SeoSora 

[WvSpyfuixi 

EuYtVa 

HeofoTd 

'  ApierrOKpaTeia 

\EvJ7raTpla 

'Ipis 

AaiBlx^ 

EiT^rxa 

KaWurrpdl-i 

[Ev^Tvxi^ 

KapBdfti} 

Aa/ioBtKa 

Zev^Ct 

KXeofialx"} 

n^Aifij^ 

ZayjTvpa 

KXeo/iT) 

iwH!p«»] 

'H8t[aTo] 

K\€<a 

Atouvffla 

['H]w^j;a 

Koprrrai 

'EkevOepi-! 

[RJe/UCTTm 

[K]o,.l^a 
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AafiwpCxa 

NiKa> 

tiv]ipa 

AevKOOT^r}^ 

BavBi-jnra 

^uMriKXeia 

[Ajewfi'e 

BevoKpira 

^tDvix"' 

AvGimra 

'O/ioKtotf 

Tei/M>K[paT«a] 

MtTO 

'Opturifia 

[*t]Xt(rro 

Mpo^rdpxa 

TlavapfLoit 

<Pi\o^ipa 

MvatTiKXeia 

Tlapa/iova 

.     <t>i\o^e>'K 

Mojf^Ctn} 

lioXuKOirTT] 

<t>i\onU 

i^iKOpera 

^o^apop 

[X]pi;o-i/*a 

NtKotrt? 

%vpa 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  comment  here  on  every  one  of  these  62 
names.  Most  of  them  need  no  comment;  names  like  'ApurroKpaTeia 
and  XaffiKXeia  are  too  common.  The  first  thing  worth  noticing  in  the 
hst  is,  perhaps,  that  certain  names  recur  quite  frequently.  JloXvKdaTr} 
appears  five  times,  KapSdftJi  and  KopTfrtit  four  times,' At^o-m  and  Nt«a- 
ptra  three  times,  ^apM,  ^lopvffia,  Zei/f  t's,  ©eoyiTa,  Kkeopn],  NiKoo-t'?, 
Tlavapnat,  Tlapafwva  and  Xvpa  twice.  Unless  the  inscription  records 
gifts  extending  over  a  long  period,  we  must  suppose  five  different  Poly- 
rastes,  and  infer  that  the  name  was  a  favorite  one  at  Plataea. 

One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  Boeotian  coloring  of  these  names. 
Almost  any  Boeotian  inscription  containing  a  list  of  names  affords 
some  of  those  on  this  list.  The  one  name,  however,  that  is  distinctively 
Boeotian  is  'OfioXmtt,  from  a  stem  that  is  very  conspicuous  in  Boeo- 
tian proper  names.  HomoloTs  i.s  the  name  of  the  gate  of  Thebes  at 
which  Amphiaraus  made  bis  attack  (Aesch.,  Sept.,  573),  and  the  mas- 
culine form,'0/io\«(05,  is  a  common  epithet  of  Zens  in  Boeotia.'  The 
two  compounds  with  -yira,  Eir/ira,  "  good  neighbor,"  and  Qeoylra 
"  neighbor  to  the  gods,"  if  not  distinctively  Boeotian  names,  are  great 
favorites  in  Boeotia.*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  ^oyeirav 
in  Dem.  xviir.  296  is  a  Theban. 


'  AuKEK?  (De  Dia}.  Am!.,  p.  76)  endor^ies  (he  derivation  or  Suidss  and  Photiiia, 
wito  make  thU  a  lengthened  form  of  Aeolic  S^Aoi  for  iitaXit.  ll  would  theh  nieHn 
"  the  even  one,"  referring  either  to  justice  or  to  peaceablenesn.  But  thin  derivation 
is  regarded  «a  fanciful  by  MeisTeb  [Gritch.  DialrJile,  i,  p.  .51). 

'  MeisTER,  Regitler  zur  Snnmtang  der  griech.  Dlalekleniniehriflen.  Tlie  same  list  will 
{•erhaps  show  a  recurrence  frequent  enough  to  lie  marked  of  xucli  names  as  Ziiwufm, 
'Oriai/iBs,  Uapifitiroi.  all  of  which  occur,  (he  two  latter  more  than  once,  in  the  short 
inscription  from  Thebes  published  by  Ka.nuabe,  Antiq.  htSlin.,  No.  705. 
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Aenames  thatmaybedistiiictively  Boeotian,  we  may  add  tentatively : 
KapidfiT)  (see  Meister,  Bceol.  Jnschr.  Nachtrag,  No.  499,  in  Collitz, 
Sammlung  der  grieck.  IHcUekteninschrifien),  Mira  (Meister,  No.  506), 
navap/uit  (Meiater,  No.  721), "  one  who  unites  everybody."  Unusual 
names  not  appearing  in  Pape,  Griech.  Eigeimamen,  or  in  other  lists 
which  I  have  consulted,  are :  ^aihixnj  Ko/mjtim,  Aa/wrptj^a,  Moj^t'i^. 
Of  these,  AiuJii;^  and  Aa/nrptxa  arc  Koeeformen  with  the  commou 
Boeotian  ending  (see  the  Boeotian  section  in  CIG,  and  Koumanoudes 
in  'Aff^paiov,  IV,  270  wq.).  Moj^itn)  is  probahly  a  Kosejorm  also, 
with  a  different  ending.  The  stems  of  this  and  AaiBiyi}  are  difficult 
to  make  out.  A  guess  at  AotSt'^  would  be  "  my  dear  little  torch  "  or 
"light."  \afi-7rpiya  is  evidently  "my  dear  little  shiner"  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Pape  makes  KopTfTot  from  KopT).  This  would  doubtless  also  be 
oounted  as  a  Koseform  (see  Fick,  Griech.  Ptrmmennamea,  p.  xxii  f.). 
The  tou  in  this  formation  is  perhaps  employed  after  theaualf^y  of  so 
many  forms  with  legitimate  tau,aB\eovTti>,  TleuTTat,  Xo^urrco,  ^rpara, 
^iXtarti),  Mavrm,  Sffua-rto,  KaXXurra.  In  KXe6p,7}  we  have  a  Kose- 
form made  by  shortening  KXeo/tijSa.'  Thus  we  have  here  the  two 
methods  of  making  Koeeformen :  (1)  by  addition  of  an  ending  (tx**), 
as  Johnnie  for  John;  (2)  by  shortening,  as  WUl  for  William. 

Striking  names  and  apparently  not  hackneyed,  are :  'Hptoxa, "  rein- 
holder,"  a  name  of  bad  omen  for  a  girl,  an  epithet  of  Hera  at  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Trophonius  (Pans.,  ix,  39.  4) ;  Koa-fiia,  "  neat ; "  XIapafMva, 
"steadfast;"  Xoffapov,  perhaps  "magnificent,"  Xprjfft/ia,  "useful," 
Zonrupa,  "spark"  (very  common  in  Boeotia).  'OpatrCfui,  "delightful," 
and  Evrvx<^t  "  lucky,"  are  just  as  expressive,  but  have  lost  their  new- 
ness. 'HSiirra  and  <t>(Xurra  are  perhajis  not  open  to  this  chai^. 
'EKevdepCt  recalls  the  favorite  epithet  of  Zeus  and  the  festival  'EXeo- 
$£pia,  at  Plataea  (Pau;;.,  ix.  2.  6  aeq.). 

OBJECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  INSCRIPTION. 
The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  offerings  r  aXwrts,  chain  ; 
anfidriov,  cord,  cf.  -TrapBepia'i  afiftara  \v6fteva  [Anth.  Gr.,  VII.  182)  ; 
^ovKfi^aXri,  oow-head  or  ox-head ;  ^mfiLoKO';,  little  altar ;  SoJe, 
torch;  haiervkiov,  ring;  iva&iov,  ivairiov,  ipwriBioVf  earring;  epia, 
wool;  ipwrtaKo^,  little  love;  ^annj,  girdle,  like  afifidrtov;  Xa>iiras, 

'  It  maj'  be  that  the  full  form  lUto^iita  was  used  in  line  74 
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Xa/iTraZtov,   torch ;    irlva^,   tablet ;    ore^Kco/ia,   crortu   or   wreath ; 
<TTv\iSi.ov,   little    column;    tuwo?,    relief;    tf>id\7},   bowl;    to    iifi' 

For  the  explanation  of  many  of  these  objects,  see  Homolle  in  BuH. 
de  corr.  hellhi.,  vi  (1882)  p.  108  aeq.  There  are  several  here  which 
strike  us  as  unusual ;  such  are :  ;QouKe0aXi},  ^tofiliTKiK,  Bati,  epia, 
ipwriffKot,  Xa/nrdi,  irrvXiBiov.  But  strangest  of  all  is  tlie  offering 
tA  ^0'  avriji;,  "things  at  her  command  "  (t/.  Ar.  Pint.,  100,  tA  iir 
ifMu),  what  she  was  wearing  at  the  time,  or  sometliing  of  the  sort.  This 
Heniocha  "  did  what  she  could : "  while  others  gave  gold  rings  and 
silver  girdles  of  their  abundance,  she,  not  wishing  to  be  left  out,  gave 
of  her  poverty  apparently  some  articles  not  specified. 

Of  the  objects  mentioned,  Zah,  although  not  occurring  until  line 
32,  holds  the  flrst  place  in  fi^uency,  being  mentioned  twenty-uiue 
times,  and  several  of  these  mentions  are  of  plural  offerings.  Once, 
in  line  69,  five  £a^;  are  offered  by  one  woman.  Besides  tliis,  Sai^a 
seems  to  shimmer  throughout  thebadpartsof  the  stone  where  the  eye 
sees  something  like  AA  AA,  and  ^ain  it  would  come  in  just  right  to 
fill  out  a  line  tike  3,  where  we  are  det)endent  upon  conjecture  for  the 
reading.  \afi,-7ra&iov  is  mentioacd  ten  times,  once  in  tlie  plural.  A 
passage  in  Dicaearchus  (Miiller,  Frag.  Gr.  Hhl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  259)  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  headband  of  the  women,  or  a  top- 
knot of  the  hair  itself.  Speaking  of  the  Theban  women,  Dicaearchus 
says :  to  H  Tpij(a>fui  ^avOov,  avaSeSep^vov  fi-ej(pi  riji  Kopvip^i'  h  ht 
KoXetrai  tnro  tS>v  ey^apitov  XapmdStov,  But  attractive  as  this  sup- 
position might  be,  arraying  XafiirdSiov,  as  it  does,  with  the  other 
articles  of  female  dress,  it  is  safer  to  take  it  to  mean  the  same  as 
Xafi-TTWi,  which  occurs  three  times,  and  to  take  both  in  the  sense  of 
tati*  with  possibly  some  difference  of  form  indicated  by  the  choice 
of  a  different  word.  These  torch-offerings  are  thus  very  prominent 
in  this  inscription.  In  the  part  that  is  readable,  the  torch  is  men- 
tioned about  as  frequently  as  all  the  other  objects  put  together.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  surprising  to  find  <f>idXr]  coming  next  in  order  of 
freciuency.  There  is  hardly  any  list  of  temple-treasui-es  in  which  the 
<f)idXat  are  not  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  offerings.  Perha|)s  in 
mo!it  lists  <l>idXai  are  as  frequent  as  all  other  objects  put  tc^ether. 
Sixteen  hundred  ^idXai  are  mentioned  in  the  treasure-lists  of  the 
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Delian  Apollo.'    This  displacement  of  the  0iaXi;  from  the  place  of 
honor  m^es  the  torch-oBering  peculiarly  promineDt. 

In  the  C^iri  inscription  published  in  the  MittheUungen,  Athen, 
1890,  p.  378  aeq.,  we  have  a  list  of  names  of  men  and  women  t<^ther 
with  their  offerings,  among  them  the  following: 

^Kava'!  .  .  .  aKv<Tiv 

'ilKvdoa . . .  fiwrriya,  BatSw 

'^<i>fia  Sa^a  apyoupiav,  okici  hpa-jQi^  Tpl<!  affoXor 

'Epariu  (fjidXiov  apyovpiov. 

This  js  the  only  inscription  which  I  have  heen  able  to  find  con- 
taining Bati  as  an  offering,  though  Xvj^o^  and  \vj(via  are  not  infre- 
quent.* CIG,  1570,  which  gives  an  account  of  old  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus  near  Oropus,  is  also  an  analogous  list,  though 
of  the  articles  on  our  list  it  names  only  the  inevitable  ipiaXt),  and  this 
a  good  many  times. 

The  lists  of  temple-treasures  published  in  the  (hrpus  and  the  archte- 
olc^cal  periodicals  naturally  contain  many  of  the  objects  here  men- 
tioned. Omitting  0taXi;,  as  found  nearly  everywhere,  the  Parthenon 
lists  {CIA,  n,  642  seq.)  contain:  SX-vait,  SaKrvKiot,  iv^hiov,  Ipia, 
■niva^,  <rri<f)avo9 ;  and  for  fiovKe<f>aXf^  we  have  Kpiov  K€<ftaX^  and 
XeovTO<i  xe^aXij.  The  lists  of  Artemis  Brauronia  {CIA,  II,  761  aeq.) 
contain,  besides  the  old  clothes:  SKutrit,  BaxrvXio^,  iit^Ziov,  ipia, 
trre^oj'o?,  ti/jto?.  The  Asklepieion  lists  {CIA,  ii,  766  »eq.)  contain: 
SaKTvXio<{,'rTiva^,aTeipapo9,Tvvo<; ;  also  objects  bound  with  a  golden 
aXvaii,  and  objects  ev  or  ir/?o?  irivaici.  The  lists  of  the  Delian  Apollo 
{BuU.  de  corr.  hellSn.,  1882,  pp.  1-167)  contain :  ZaicrvXiov,  evwriov, 
Xo/fjTiis,  ore^ovos  and  a-ret^vatfui,  Tinrot.  Analc^us  to  8o??  ia, 
perhaps,  trevKt)  KXi)/uiri<t.  Here  appear  also  objects  with  aXvveK!, 
also  j3ovxe0aX(a  and  alerov  xeifiaX^.  Tlie  Eleusis  lists  (^E<f>r}fKpl<! 
' ApXaioXoyiK^,  1888,  p.  42  eeq.)  contain  :  BaicrvXioii,  ht^Biov,  trri- 
tfiavixt.  CIA,  II,  Nachtrag  682°  has  iriva^,  and  also  Xa/j-waSftov, 
The  silver-inventory  of  Amphiaraus  (^E<ift}/j£pt'i'Apx-  1889,  p.  1 
seq.)  has,  besides  ^idXr},  ^asfiiaKo^  several  times,  as  well  as  ^vXXa 
Toil  irretfidvov,  and  objects  with  figures  of'Fjpun  on  them. 

'  HoMOLLE,  Ball,  de  corr.  hdtin.,  I8S2,  p.  108. 

•  Cf.  CIO,  '2S52 ;  Le  Bas,  Voyage  Arehiohginut,  iii,  So.  245  (Smyrna  ipscriplion), 
TBI  Kax'^at  ahr  Tort  Kixfoit.  Kaianittoi,  occurs  [CIA,  II.  Nachtrag  682*)  in  sn  offer- 
ing  to  Derneler.    Cf.,  also,  Bull  de  corr.  heUin.,  I8H2,  p.  135. 
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Presumably  the  objects  mentioned  in  tbe  Plataean  inscription  were 
mostly  of  gold  and  silver.  The  reason  why  tiie  material  is  several 
times  mentioned  is,  probably,  that  the  object  might  otherwise  have 
been  understood  to  be  of  some  other  material ;  e.  g.,  afifidriov  (line  1) 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  cord  of  ordinary  fibre,  albeit  ricli, 
had  it  not  been  stated  that  it  Mas  of  gold.  So  of  fwi^  in  line  66, 
The  dedicator  would  not  have  wished  the  little  column  of  line  72  to 
pass  for  a  column  of  mere  marble.  haKTvKtov(l\)B,adiivfafTiZiov(\S) 
are  said  to  be  of  gold,  thus  leading  to  the  suspicion  that  tbe  other 
rings  and  earrings  were  of  silver. 

TO  WHAT  DIVINITY  WERE  THESE  OFFERINGS  MADE? 

It  is  of  course  not  surprising  that  the  name  of  the  divinity  should 
be  omitted.  The  stone  was  set  up  in  the  consecrated  precinct,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  on  that  point.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
thought  of  the  perplexity  of  the  future  archsolc^ist  who  should  find 
the  stone  amid  new  surroundings  with  no  means  of  determining  its 
provenience.'  There  are,  however,  certain  materials  for  a  probable 
»iolution  of  the  problem,  though  they  hardly  aflbrd  a  complete  demon- 
stration. The  fact  that  the  dedicators  are  all  women  points  to  some 
female  divinity.  Among  tlie  offerings  there  are  at  least  two*  which 
are  out  of  the  common  run  of  offerings  such  as  appear  in  most 
temple-inventories,  and  which,  while  they  demand  an  explanation  why 
they  were  offered,  afford  at  the  same  time  the  materials  for  an  answer 
to  our  question.  The  first  is  fioviceipaX^,  which  is  mentioned  twice. 
The  cow-heads  found  by  Dr.  Sclilieniann  at  Mycenae  may  be  taken, 
as  understood  by  him,  to  be  an  offering  to  Hera,  as  patron  goddess  of 
the  city,*  This  is  a  very  natural  offering  to  the  ancient  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  difficulty,  with  tlie  supposition  of  Hera,  is  to  account 
for  the  torch.  This  also  might  be  thought  to  be  a  not  unnatural  offer- 
ing to  the  goddess  who  presided  over  marriage.  On  the  lo  vase  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  tlie  image  of  Hera  is  represented  as  holding  in 

'  Mosl  or  (he  ofleringB  a(  DcIoh  are  without  the  name  of  Apollo,  The  Athenians 
had  no  need  to  state  that  their  sloa  at  Delphi  was  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

'iftrrlnKO!,  flu^iitTKoi,  and  STahiliav,  not  to  mention  some  other  objects,  are  also 
peculiar ;  but  tliey  occur  only  once. 

•S'HLiEMANN,  3fj(«rnnf,  p.  21H.  CuW  are  also  given  on  pp.  216-18  of  the  splendid 
■ilver  cow-head  with  gold  honv,  and  of  the  Hnialler  one«  of  ihin  gold  plate  with  axes 
between  (he  horns.    The  large  head  in  qucntioniieeruscertainly  more  likaa  bull-head. 
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one  hand  a  torch  and  in  the  other  a  Ixiw.'"  Bnt  it  must  be  confessed 
that  neither  iii  literature  nor  in  the  extant  monuments  of  art  do 
torches  appear  as  a  cliaracteristic  attribute  of  Hera,  and  there  is  verj' 
little  reason  to  supjK>8e  that  any  such  oiTering  was  ever  made  to  her. 
Probably  we  should  then  give  up  the  ides  of  as.sociating  this  stone 
with  the  temi)le  of  Hera  which  is  promineiitly  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Plataea." 

There  are,  however,  of  the  greater  goddesses  two  who  are  alivays 
thought  of  as  the  torch-bearing  divinitiefl,  Demetcr"  and  Artemis. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  multiply  proofs  on  that  point,  bnt  merely  to 
consider  which  of  these  two  might  be  the  one  to  whom  this  particular 
offering  of  torches  was  made.  We  have  seen  that  the  torch  is  here  the 
distinguishing  object,  Satt  and  XafitrdSiov,  having  the  place  of  honor 
ocenpied  in  the  Asklepieion  lists  by  o<f>iSiov  and  Spaxovriov.  To  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  goddesses,  then,  it  is  natural  to  refer  the 
oSering.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  elsewhere  explicit  mention  of 
the  offering  of  a  Bati  to  either  of  them,  but  only  to  the  Cabin, 
We  feel  that  this  is  simply  surprising,  and,  if  we  had  the  slightest 
indication  that  elsewhere  to  either  of  these  goddesses  both  a  torch  and 
a  ffovtce^X^  were  offered,  we  should  think  it  almost  a  demonstration 
that  that  goddess  was  the  one  here  honored. 

Now  both  these  goddesses  had  sanctuaries  in  Plataea.  That  of 
Demeter  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ix.  65),  Plutarch  (Ari^.,  xi)  and 
Pausaoias  {ix.  4.  2).  It  was  outside  the  wall,  and  the  battle  with 
Uie  Persians  r^ed  around  it.  Plutarch  alone  (Aiist.,  xx)  mentions 
the  sanctuary  of  Artemis.  After  telling  the  story  of  the  swift  mes- 
senger to  Delphi,  who  died  at  the  end  of  his  Journey  and  was  buried 
in  the  precinct  of  Artemis  Euclea,  he  adds:  "Most  people  call 
Eticlea  Artemis,  and  regard  her  as  such  ;  but  some  say  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Heracles  and  Myrto,  tlie  daughter  of  Menoetius  and 
sister  of  Patroclus,  and  that  having  died  a  vii^in  she  has  honors 
among  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians.     For  there  is  an  altar  and  an 

"OvERBECK,  Kan^mythotoyir,  pt.  Vll.  Tliese  objects,  not  being  usuul  attribilIeK 
of  Hero,  may  be  eKplained  an  given  her  id  her  capneity  of  tlilhyiu.  See  Preller, 
Or.  Myth.,  4th  edit.,  p.  172,  noie. 

"  IX.  62,  61.  More  recent  eicavations  condiicied  by  i[r.  Washington  have  laid 
tMre  the  fonndationsof  abiiildinij  whichmay  prove  («  be  I  he  Elcraeum.  See  pp.  50  HI 

'*If  Peraephone,  whose  altribiite  is  a  lorcli,  was  worsliipped  at  Plataea,  it  would 
naturally  be  in  subordination  to  Demeter. 
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image  of  her  established  in  every  agora,  and  brides  and  bridogrooms 
sacrifice  tu  her  before  marriage." 

The  torch  would  then  here  be  a  natural  oiferiug  to  Artemis,  even 
if  we  found  no  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  her.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hera  the  torch  was  the  difficulty,  bo  in  the  case  of  Artemis  it 
is  the  ^ovxe^Xri ;  though,  even  on  tliis  score,  slie  is  not  to  be  sum- 
marily ruled  out.  Her  epithet  ravpowoXo^  is  at  least  suggestive.  The 
story  of  Iphigcnia  bringing  her  image  from  the  Tatiri  is  perhaps  a 
Euripidean  form  of  a  myth  connecting  Artemis  with  some  foi^tten 
bull-cult.  DiodoruB  (xvnt.  4)  and  Livy  (xliv,  44)  spealv  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis  TavporroXo;  at  Amphipolis ;  and,  what  is  highly 
interestin;^^  coins  of  Amphipolis  show  a  female  figure  riding  on  a  bull.'* 
Perha{)s  it  is  more  thananaccident  tliata  vaseof  the  Phaleric  typcin 
the  Pulytechniknn  at  Athens  (No.  6839)  has,  by  the  side  of  a  so-called 
Persian  Artemis,  tt^ovice<t>aX^  filling  a  little  space  which  according  to 
the  artist's  taste  ought  not  to  be  left  empty. 

But,  after  all,  these  attempts  to  connect  Artemis  with  the  ^ovxe^MXil 
seem  a  little  forced.  Further  light  may  come ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  way  seems  cleared  for  the  claims  of  Demeter,  One's  first  thought, 
in  connection  with  such  a  profusion  of  torches,  is  of  Deraeter,  and  in 
her  case  we  find  the  sHght  indication  which  we  seek,  which  makes  us 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  she  rather  than  Artemis  to  whom  these 
offerings  were  made.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Zacliariah  at  Eleusis  are 
two  gigantic  torches,  probably  set  up  at  Eleusis  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess. We  may  say  then  that,  if  we  have  not  found  the  name  for 
which  we  were  searching,  ive  ha\e at  least  found  the  thing.  Further- 
more, Karl  Botticlier  "  identifies  two  reliefs,  one  found  at  Athens  and 
the  other  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cornices  of  the  altars  of  Demeter,  one  in 
the  Eleusinium  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Eleusis.  Both  these  reliefs 
contain  the  torch  and  the  ^ovitetf>aX4  combined.  This  is  the  slight 
hint  that  we  have  been  seeking.  Here  is  a  connection  of  the  two  dis- 
tinctive objects  of  our  list."    If  these  reliefs  are  of  Roman  times  they 

"Stephasi,  Oampte  rendu,  186G,  p.  102  ttq.,  gives  a  list  of  Bwch  coins  for  Amphi- 
polis and  adjacent  parts  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  Eiotne  utiier  places.  lie  thinks  tliai, 
wherever  we  have  a  woman  riding  uiNin  a  bull  wilh  no  water  indicated,  we  have  not 
Europa  but  Artemis  ravpaniKaj,  wlio  is  one  form  of  the  Phoenician  Aetarle. 

"  PkUoloipai,  vol.  xxn,  p.  3S.J  Kq, ,-  vol.  xkiv,  p.  227  itq.  The  .Vlhenian  relief  is 
now  built  into  the  nld  small  metropolis  church,  adjacent  10  the  nev  cathedral. 

"This  siiitgestion  falls  short  ol  a  demo nsl ration,  because  this  relief  is  not  aD  offer- 
ing.   The  ox-head  ia  a  not  unusual  arcliilectiiral  ornament,  and  h  may  be  that  only 
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arc  not,  for  that  reason,  too  late  to  l>e  put  in  evidence.  Eleutiis  was 
a  home  of  conservatism.  The  old  cnstoms  were  maintained  under  the 
Roman  swav. 

DATE  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION. 

The  inscription  can  hardly  he  earlier  than  200  b,  c,  judging  from 
numerous  signs :  (1)  The  dialect  is  an  approach  to  the  koip^  in  some 
of  the  aaroes,  e  g.,  ^■^p.-rfrpia  and  HoKvKdtrrr).  (2)  The  forms  of  the 
letters  have  nothing  antique  about  them.  The  use  of  apices  cannot 
go  much,  if  at  all,  back  of  200  b.  c.  The  «/pAa  with  the  broken  hori- 
zontal bar  also  cannot  precede  this  date.'*  (3)  The  custom  of  dividing 
by  syllables  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  a  latconc,  not  introduced  at  Athens 
until  about  200  b.  c,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Corptis.  (4) 
The  trace  of  iotacism  mTeifMKpdreta  argues,  though  it  does  not  prove," 
about  the  same  date-limit. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  an  approximate  date  below  which  the  in- 
scriptioD  cannot  well  be  put.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak  positively.  But  the  following  considerations  may  be 
adduced :  ( I )  The  names  nearly  all  retain  the  Boeoiian  form  in  the  end- 
ings. Aa/M0,  AafioBiKo,  ^OvavifUL,  'Ayrjirt^,  retain  the  alpha  in  the 
body  of  the  word.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  after  1 00  R.  C, 
when  the  xoiv^  had  extended,  with  its  levelling  influences,  to  every 
place  in  the  Greek  world.  (2)  A  comjiarison  of  the  forms  of  the  letters 
with  those  of  Athenian  inscriptions  would  seem  to  put  this  inscription 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.  c." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  close  relations  that  existed  between 
Athens  and  Plataca  Iwfurc  ihe  Pcloponnesian  War  survived  the  nu- 

the  torch  ia  si^ificaDL  Eren  the  torch  on  (he  Eleusia  relief  looks  doubtful.  Botti- 
cher  regards  the  objects  in  question  as  unlighled  torches  bound  with  mjrtl«  leaves- 
He  colls  attention  to  the  almoxt  complel«  HimltHritv  of  the  two  reliefs  in  their  general 
aJT^ngement,  and  argues  from  llie  certainty  that  the  .Athenian  relief  shows  torches  lo 
the  cooclaiion  that  the  objectt  on  the  lileuais  relief  must  be  torches  also.  The  Eleusia 
relief  has  the  belter  example  of  a  0ojinpaxi. 

'•  But  for  one  of  the  alpliaa  in  the  heading,  one  might  hardly  notice  that  the  broken- 
liarred  alpha  in  really  present.  The  leitcrH  in  Ihe  rest  of  the  inM;ription  are  no  dirai- 
□nUve  as  hardly  to  make  (he  break  perceptible.  tStill  when  one's  attention  is  called 
(n  the  matter  one  sees  tliat  ihe  middle  of  the  bar  is  in  nearly  every  caiie  lower  ihaD 

"MBIffTBBIIANS,  Cram.  </era((iMA./n«cAr,,  p.  38. 

"It  seems  to  be  consideraDly  older  than  VtA,  ii,  4j5,  460,  which  fall  i)robttbly  in 
the  second  half  of  ihe  second  centurj-,  and  somewhat  older  than  Xo.  454,  which  fails 
at  about  the  middle  of  that  century. 
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merous  d^trtu'tioDs  of  Flntaea  and  the  centralizing  influence  of  the 
Boeotian  League.  The  Flataea  that  followed  the  battle  of  Chaerooea 
was  largely  a  Macedoaian  creation.  Yet  the  loss  of  a  special  tie  be- 
tween the  two  cities  was  more  than  made  good  by  the  general  influence 
of  Athens,  which  was  no  longer  hemmed  in  by  the  borders  of  small 
adjacent  states.  Tbe  influence  of  Athenian  custom  was  at  this  time 
probably  strong  enough  to  make  Boeotian  writing,  as  well  as  Boeotian 
spelling,  a  pretty  good  mirror  of  the  Attic. 

Of  single  letter;;,  besides  the  o/joAa  already  mentioned,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive are  I  {f),  6,  K,  o,  F,  Q  "*  Any  one  of  these  peculiar  forms, 
i.  e.,  the  rectangular  ida,  the  small  fhela,  omicrov,  and  omega,  tlie  kappa 
with  short  oblique  lines,  and  pi  with  shorter  right-hand  limb,  might 
continue  into  the  first  century  B.  v.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  of 
them  combined  could  come  down  far  into  the  second  century.  Our 
judgment  as  to  date  must  always  be  guided  more  by  the  total  impres- 
sion than  by  isolated  peculiarities. 

There  are  certain  contrarieties  in  our  inscription  which  are  worth 
noting  in  their  entirety,  because,  if  we  noted  only  one  class  of  phe- 
nomena to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we  might  be  misled  as  to  the  age : 

(1)  Aa/jui)  has  an  ancient  look,  but  Ai}fi7}rpia  looks  quite  the  reverse. 

(2)  Seo^ora  must  be  old,  one  would  think  ;  for  Boeotia  cannot  have 
retained  the  seta  for  delta,  which  it  had  in  common  with  Elis 
(Meistcr,  Gr,  Dial.,  p.  264),  afier  tbe  pressing  in  of  the  Kotvr),  But 
we  have  also  ^eohora.  (3)  'Ayij/rh  seems  old  if  we  look  at  the  alpha, 
but  fori;  we  should  in  Boeotian  of  any  early  date  have  et.*"  (4)  a  final 
and  7j  final  balance  each  other,  (5)  The  form  of  the  letters  A,  M,  S, 
point  to  a  late  date,  but  the  small  o  and  6  with  K  and  I  cause  one  to  hesi- 
tate. There  is  also  the  antique-looking  7tTa  in  'Eiytraand  QeoyiTa,"- 
gainst  which  we  have  nothing  in  particular  to  set  as  an  antithesis. 

All  these  indications,  when  properly  balanced,  seem  to  put  our  in- 
scription in  the  time  when  Greece,  under  the  influence  of  Macedonian 
militarv'aml  political  pre|H>nderanoeandofAthemanliterary  traditions, 
was  losing  its  provincialism,  and  when  local  peculiarities  of  dialect  were 
being  crowded  into  nooks  and  corners,   A  good  analogy  to  this  inscrip- 

T  U  the  only  letter  which  does  not  occur. 

*•  Q,  'Aytmis  in  the  Thespian  inscription  published  by  Johannes  Schmidt,  in 
Uiah.Atliai,  v,  p.  J30;  "Ayeliriinror,  Kejl,  Zw  SyU.  Inxrip.  Boot.,  in  JahrbiuAer JUr 
PUtotogit,  4"  Supp.  Band.,  p.  521. 

"  BoECKH,  CIG,  vol.  I,  p.  723. 
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tion  is  afforded  by  the  Silver- Inventory  of  Oropus,  published  in  the 
'E^^pW  'Apj(aiokoyiKrj,  1889,  p.  1  seq.,  which  B.  Xcil  (id  Hermes, 
1890,  p.  608)  dues  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  iotacisms  like  ci  for  i,  to 
put  at  about  200  b.c.  In  iu  iotaciam  and  its  vacillation  between  a 
and  tj,  our  inscription  ib  very  much  like  the  Nikareta  inscription  found 
at  Orchomenus,*' which  has^iKapiraaad  Ntxaperi}  indiscriminately. 
In  the  matter  of  form,  too,  if  we  removed  the  apices  from  our  inBcrip- 
tion,  we  should  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  letters  to  the 
Nikareta  inscription,  which  is  dated  by  Foucart  220-192  B.  c,  and 
by  Meister  223-197  B.C. 

RuFus  B.  Richardson. 


"PaMiahed  by  Poucart,  BvS.  <U  opt.  MIH.,  m,  p.  4S9  itq.,  iv,  p.  1  fq.  Cf.  Mkw- 
3t  in  CoLLlTZ,  Sammlniig  da-  ffrieeh.  DiaUkt-liuchT'ijUn. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  PLATAEA  IN  1891. 


DrSCOVERY  OF  A  TEMPLE  OF  ARCHAIC  PLAN. 

[Plates  II  (Plan),  III.] 

Id  presentiag  Mr.  Washington's  report  for  publication,  I  wish  to 
Btate  that  with  the  work  of  this  third  season  our  excavations  on  the 
site  of  Plataea  will  be  suspended  for  the  present.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  gratification,  that,  owing  to  the  intelligent  enthusiasm 
and  i>erseveranee  of  Mr.  Washington,  we  have  now  discovered  one 
interesting  and  important  edifice  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  so  few 
vestiges  remain,  and  are  able  to  identify  this  with  approximate  cer- 
tainty as  the  Heraeiim. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  has  read  Mr.  Washington's  paper  in  the  manu- 
script, aud  has  made  some  valuable  su^estions. 

Charles  Waldstein. 


Work  was  b^un,  on  April  20,  1891,  with  sixteen  men,  at  a  ])oint 
in  the  plain  about  500  metres  north  of  the  plateau,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Thebes-Alop^trypi  road,  where  lie  some  cut  and  squared 
stones.  Part  of  a  day  was  spent  here  with  no  great  result,  the  roughly 
cut  blocks  of  coarse,  gray  marble  having  seemingly  formed  a  platform 
or  base,  but  being  now  too  much  scattered  to  determine  the  dimensions. 
Water  was  met  with  0.80  m.  down,  and  (he  digging  was  shifted  to  a 
square  platform,  made  of  cut  blocks  of  the  same  stone  as  the  preced- 
ing. This  lies  at  a  distance  of  300  m.  n.  n.  e.  of  the  mined  building 
marked  "  Ruin,"  north  of  W  on  the  map  of  Plataea  drawn  by  the 
School  last  year.'  A  day  was  spent  in  digging  round  it,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  a  clay  lamp  and  two  or  three  coarse  unglazed  red 
vases  of  Byzantine  period,  as  well  as  two  shallow  graves,  apparently 
also  Byzantine.     These  were  floored  with  large  square  tiles,  but. 


'Paperi  o/School  at  Athenf,  vol.  i 
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unlike  most  Byzantine  graves,  had  no  side  or  top  stones,  the  body 
(one  in  each  grave)  liaving  been  simply  laid  in  a  shallow  bole  with  a 
tiled  bottom. 

The  dimensions  of  the  platform,  which  is  square  and  oriented 
exactly  north  and  south,  are  as  follows :  diameter,  each  way,  3.80  m., 
height  1.45  m. ;  it  is  composed  of  three  courses  of  squared  blocks, 
nine  in  each,  every  block  measuring  1.25  m.  square  and  0.45  m.  deep, 
the  lowest  course  projecting  a  couple  of  centimetres  all  around.  The 
blocks  are  fairly  shaped,  but  roughly  finished,  laid  together  without 
clamps  or  mortar,  the  whole  being  evidently  a  foundation  for  some 
monument.  At  a  distance  of  8  m.  to  both  north  and  south  a  rough 
wall  of  smaller  squared  stones  was  found,  running  east  and  west. 
Trenches  were  sunk  inside  the  supposed  enclosure,  but  with  no  result, 
except  the  finding  of  the  graves  and  pottery  above  mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  two  outer  walls  or  the  platform. 
The  ground  was  very  heavy,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season  in 
the  plain,  aud,  the  water-sheet  having  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  l&ss 
than  1.50  m.,  the  work  here  was  discontinued.  Small  divings  were 
also  made  at  two  or  three  other  points  to  the  north,  uncovering  some 
blocks,  apparently  parts  of  a  similar  base,  but  very  miich  broken  up, 
A  plain  sarcophagus-lid  of  gray  marble  was  found  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  large  ba.se,  aud  another  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau, 
below  the  point  ^'(see  map  of  last  year's  report)  of  the  wall,  while  in 
the  field  north  of  tlie  "  Rmn  "  there  lies  a  square  stone  with  a  slot  cut 
to  receive  a  stele. 

As  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  map  of  Phitaea,*  there  is  between 
Fand  ITa  long  stretch  without  remains  of  walls ;  and  in  this  a  small 
rivulet  runs  down  to  the  north  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  valley. 
The  road,  marked  AlopUrypi  Road,  branches  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  excavations,  the  easterly  branch  going  to  the  small  ham- 
let of  Alop6trypi,  while  the  westerly  branch  keeps  on  to  the  north  and 
joins  the  main  road  from  Kokla  to  Thebes  a  few  miles  further  on. 

These  three  facts :  the  presence  of  a  line  of  bases,  apparently  of 
funer<.>al  monuments,  together  with  sarcophagusHX>vers,  the  existence 
of  a  road  to  Thebes  at  the  present  day  along  them,  and  the  shallow 
valley  toward  which  the  line  of  bases  runs,  with  a  gentle  slope,  giv- 
ing easy  access  to  the  plateau,  point  to  this  line  as  that  of  the  ancient 

'Fa,'penofSeheolatAthen*,lm.eU.    The  rivulet  has  unfonunalely  been  omitted. 
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road  to  Thebes,  along  which  the  212  Flataeaos  proceeded  on  their 
escape  from  the  city  during  the  giege.* 

Half  a  day  was  spent  in  siniving  two  long  trenches,  rudDing  north 
and  south,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridges  between  the  two  brooks,  in- 
side the  north  wall,  east  of  the  point  W.  Vii^in  soil  was  struck  ata 
depth  of  one  metre,  but  no  ancient  remains  were  found,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  of  Roman  glass.  Work  was  begun  next 
day  at  Church  J,  three  long  trenches  being  dug  to  the  south  and  east , 
of  it.  Large  quantities  of  broken  pottery  and  tile-fragments  were  met 
with,  but  nothing  of  importance;  and,  after  a  whole  day  had  been  spent 
in  sinking  the  trenches  to  a  depth  of  two  metres,  the  spot  was  abandoned. 

On  April  23,  work  was  begun  on  the  small  terrace  to  the  south 
of  the  soH^alled  Votive  CutHnga*  A  plan  of  this  smalt  terrace  is 
here  given,  the  trenches  and  excavated  portions  being  shaded  with 
dots.  This  terrace,  about  30-40  metres  broad  and  from  1.50  to  2 
m.  above  the  fields,  runs  like  a  shelf  from  e  little  to  the  west 
of  the  excavated  site  to  the  vicinity  of  the  east  wall ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  very  rocky,  and  slightly  higher  and  rising  ground 
of  the  plateau  proper,  where  the  underlying  rock  occasionally  pro- 
trudes through  the  soil.  Along  the  edge  of  this  I  found  hewn  wall- 
blocks,  some  fallen  below  the  terrace  and  others  almost  tn  aitu.  The 
wall  which  they  formed  belonged  apparently  to  what  was  called  in  last 
year's  Eeport  the  second  period  of  Plataean  Malls. 

A  few  words  may  be  useful  to  describe  the  position  of  this  wall, 
which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  added  to  the  plan.  The  first  blocks 
occur  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  votive  sockets,  and  from  that  point 
on  they  are  found  at  intervals  on  the  edge  or  on  the  slope  of  the  ter- 
race, running  a  Httle  south  of  east.  A  line  of  blocks,  fallen  over  but 
still  maintaining  their  relative  positions,  runs  in  a  curve  around  the 
upper  edge  of  the  small  hollow,  the  supposed  theatre  site,'  then,  a  few 
paces  further  east,  crosses  the  Kriekouki  rood,  and  finally  is  lost 
among  the  rocks.  From  the  round  tower  at  £'*  traces  of  a  wall  run 
a  short  distance  to  the  west,  presumably  part  of  the  wall  just  described. 

'Thucydides,  III.  24, 

'See  Map,  Joe.  eit.  There  are  socketa  or  slots  cut  in  the  rock  at  ibe  edge  of  the 
terrace,  as  shown  in  the  accompanjing  plan.  They  are  seven  in  nuinber,  and  meas- 
ure on  an  average  0.30  X  0  10  m..  and  0.05  to  0.10  m.  deep. 

'  A.  well  built  wnll  was  found  below  this  hollow,  to  the  norih,  running  east  and 
weet,  and  maj  be  one  of  the  foundation- walls  of  the  akene. 
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Two  trenches,  g  and  h  (plan),  were  sunk  ruoDiiig  north  and  south 
across  the  terrace,  and,  afler  half  an  hour  of  work  a  wall  of  poros 
stone  (K  in  Temple  Plan  restored)  was  laid  bare  in  each  of  them, 
a  few  ceutimetres  below  the  surface.  Plate  hi.  1  gives  wall  K 
looking  east,  and  shows  the  longitudinally  arranged  blocks,  and  one 
block  of  the  conrse  placed  transvei'sely.  Half  a  dozen  men  who 
were  at  work  near  the  north  edge  of  the  plat«iu  (a  little  to  the  east 
of  CAwrcA // in  the  hap  published  last  year),  where  one  of  my  work- 
men said  that,  some  years  before,  he  had  seen  some  "  yellow  columns,"* 
were  summoned  to  the  task  of  following  out  the  walls  we  had  just  dis- 
covered, and  of  sinking  additional  trenches.  In  this  work  about  four 
days  were  spent.  As  is  shown  on  the  plan,  the  interior  and  cross- 
walls  were  laid  bare  over  their  whole  extent,  the  outer  wall  being  cut 
by  trenches  at  intervals  and  thoroughly  cleared  at  the  corners. 

To  describe  the  excavations  we  will  begin  at  the  west  and  leave  the 
main  building  till  the  last.  Two  long  trenches  (a  and  c)  were  sunk  east 
and  west,  and  another  (6)  t>etween  theru,  running  north.  In  the 
trenches  b  and  a,  the  rock  surface  was  met  with  0.20-0. 40  m.  down, 
and  nothing  was  found  except  a  few  pieces  of  squared  poros.  In  trench 
c,  a  kind  of  shelf  was  uncovered,  running  almost  exactly  east  and  west, 
in  a,  line  with  the  wall  Ko£  the  main  building,  and  distant  from  it 
8  metres.  It  is  13.60  m.  long,  about  1  m.  wide,  and  0,35  m.  high, 
cut  very  roughly  out  of  the  rock,  ending  indeterminately  in  the  rock 
at  either  end  as  well  as  on  the  southern  side,  and  finished  off  on  top 
with  coarse  red  tiles.  Its  purpose  is  unknown;  but,  judging  from 
the  tiles,  it  must  be,  at  the  earliest,  of  Roman  date. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  main  building,  a  small  wall  (.V)  was 
uncovered.  It  forms  a  right  angle,  and  as  shown  in  the  plax  is  not 
oriented  like  the  other  walls.  The  eastern  arm  measures  6.60  X  0,80 
m.,  and  the  southern  6.60  X  1 .40  m,  (exterior).  Only  three  blocks  of 
the  original  structure  were  found  in  situ,  at  the  east  end,  where  they 
have  a  total  length  of  0.90  m,,  and  are  0.60  m.  wide  and  U.35  m. 
high.  The  rest  of  the  original  wall  is  easily  traced  by  the  flat,  shallow 
groove  cut  in  the  native  rock  for  the  reception  of  the  wall-blocks.   Two 

*  Part  or  a  Bomui  unfluied  column,  of  white  marble,  was  found  half  exposed.  1 
anrortuoately  neglected  to  neaaiire  it,  but  judge  that  its  diameter  is  about  0.40  m., 
ftnd  its  remaining  length  1.70  m.  Some  Roman  building  will  probably  be  found  at  or 
near  this  point.    Part  of  a  simibir  column  lies  south  of  Church  III. 
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or  tliree  other  blocke  were  found  at  the  cast  end  of  this  wall,  perhaps 
m  aitu,  and  intended  as  bases,  but  not  connected  with  N.  A  similar, 
though  smaller  wall  (0)  was  found  at  the  southwest  angle,  the  blocks 
composing  the  lowest  course  being  still  in  aUu.  The  northern  arm 
measures  4  m.  X  0.70  m.,  while  the  western  arm  is  only  1.43  X  0.90  m, 
(exterior).  Both  these  walls  may  be  the  foundations  for  some  super- 
structure, Buch  as  inscribed  slabs  or  steles. 

Trenches,  d,f,  were  sunk  to  the  north  of  the  large  building,  but 
with  no  result,  the  rock  lying  very  close  to  the  surface  and  occasion- 
ally cropping  out.  The  original  trenches,  g,  h,  were  also  earned  down 
to  bed-rock,  but  nothing  was  found  in  them  oatside  the  wall  L.  The 
trenches  i,  k,  to  the  east,  also  proved  of  very  slight  importance,  the 
only  thing  found  in  them  being  a  water-conduit  in  t,  made  of  U-shaped 
terracotta  drain-tiles,  0.58  m.  long,  0.22  m.  wide,  and  0.19  m.  high, 
joined  apparently  without  cement  They  are  of  exactly  the  same 
shape  and  dimensions  as  the  drain-tiles  discovered  last  year  at  CAurci 
F,  The  drain  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  had  no  cover  and 
was  in  a  much  broken  condition  when  found.  The  total  length  un- 
covered was  6  metres ;  i.  e.,  10  tiles.  It  ran  down  due  north,  then 
bent  about  10°  to  the  east,  but  wa.s  not  followed  up  when  it  passed 
out  of  the  straight  trench. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  lai^  building  were  all  laid  bare,  so  as  to 
determine  the  plan  with  certainty,  and  the  trenches  were,  in  almost  all 
cases,  both  here  and  in  the  other  excavations,  carried  to  bed-rock. 
Apart  from  the  main  walls,  very  little  of  interest  was  found,  though 
quite  a  number  of  small  objects  were  brought  to  light.  Numerous 
fragments  of  bronze  were  met  with,  chiefly  inside  the  building  towaiil 
the  west,  and  also  near  the  southwest  corner,  just  outside  the  wall  L. 
This  bronze  was  in  the  shape  of  roughly  made  rings,  long  helices  of 
wire  (the  diameter  of  the  wire  being  0.005-0.001  m.),  a  few  simple 
fibulae,  and  parts  of  two  bowls ;  one  consisted  merely  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, while  the  other  was  almost  entire,  but  was  very  much  corroded 
and  had  been  badly  flattened  out  of  shape.  It  was  of  very  thin 
sheet-metal  (about  0,002  m.  thick)  and  ornamented  in  reptmesi  with 
narrow  flutings  radiating  from  a  circle  at  the  bottom  up  the  sides. 
When  perfect  it  may  have  been  0.15  ni.  in  diameter  and  O.Ofi  m.  deep. 
At  various  depths  were  found  the  following  terracottas  :  a  small  figure 
of  a  seated  woman,  a  veil  over  hor  head,  but  the  features  almost  indis- 
tingiiishable  (0.10  m.  high),  of  very  simple  workmanship,  similar  to 
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loany  found  on  the  Acropolis  and  elsewhere ;  parts  of  two  horses  (?) 
of  an-haic  type  (like  those  found  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae),  one  frag- 
ment ahowing  traces  of  painting ;  and  over  thirty  lenticular  clay  spin- 
ning-whorls, 0,06  m.  across.  The  figurine  was  found  near  the  N.  E. 
angle,  the  horse  fragments,  one  near  the  s.  w.,  the  other  near  the  N.  e. 
angle,  and  the  whorls  along  the  wall  C.  A  few  beads,  fragmeute  of 
glass,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Licinius  (307  a.  d.),  and  a  piece  appar- 
ently of  a  human  jaw-bone,  were  also  met  with,  the  last  at  a  depth  of 
over  a  metre  at  the  N.  E.  angle.  Inside  the  building  and  along  the 
outside  of  the  wall  H,  we  came  upon  a  layer  of  blackened  earth,  a  few 
centimetres  thick,  and  lying  on  the  rock.  Fragments  of  coarse,  red, 
anglazed  pottery  were  met  with  in  this  layer,  but  no  bronze. 

All  the  remaining  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  blocks  compos- 
ing ^  and  O  (which  are  of  a  coarse  gray  conglomerate  marble),  are 
built  of  smoothly  cut  blocks  of  poros '  stone.  This  is  a  very  soft> 
nearly  white,  friable,  finely  grained  limestone,  apparently  deposited 
firom  water,  and  resembling  some  of  the  Roman  travertine.  Though 
almost  chalky  and  readily  scratched  with  the  finger-nail  on  a  fresh 
surface,  it  hardens  very  decidedly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  darkening 
considerably  and  becoming  a  dirty  yellow.* 

The  main  axis  of  the  building  lies  E.  10^  s.  (magnetic) ;  its  total 
exterior  length  is  49.90  m. ;  its  exterior  width,  16.70  m. 

The  outer  wall,  AHOL,  2.55  m.  wide,  is  built  of  smoothly  cut  blocks, 
2.55  ni,  long,  1.20  m.  wide,  and  0.40  m.  high,  laid  without  clamps  or 
mortar,  and  fitted  bo  closely  that  on  the  upper  surface  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  joints.  The  lowest  course  rests  on  the  bed-rock,  a  very 
shallow,  flat  trench  having  been  cut  for  its  reception.     The  greatest 

'  There  is  great  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  use  of  the  word  pom^  which  is  made 
to  include  almost  all  soft,  light-colored  atones,  not  palpably  marble  or  bard  limestone. 
Id  the  majority  of  cases  It  is  a  sort  of  travertine,  ag^in  a  shell -conglomerate,  and 
occa»onally  a  sandstone  or  Home  decomposed  rock,  containing  serpentine  or  other 
hydmted  minerals.  Mr.  Ernest  Garsneb,  in  the  Journal  of  Bellmie  Stadita  for 
1S90  (p.  SG3  note),  speaks  of  this  I ndeiiniicnesH.  Some  proper  understanding  should 
be  arrired  at  on  the  subject,  and  the  dlderent  kinds  better  discriminated,  as  in  some 
cases  the  differences  are  important.  C/.  Neumann  and  Paktsch,  Phyt.  Geog.  Grieeh., 
p,  261  and  note  1  i  Lefsiub,  Grieck,  ifannoriludien,  p.  117. 

'  Chemical  tests  showed  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron,  which  gives  the 
color,  and  also  some  alumina  and  magneHia,  bot  it  Is  nearly  pure  calcium  carbonate, 
in  the  form  of  aragonite.  This  poros  probably  comes  from  a  ridge,  which  runs  down 
to  the  north  from  Mt.  Cithaeron,  about  U  mile  east  of  the  plateau,  and  on  which 
stands  the  chapel  of  Synalipsi  (ite). 
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niimW  of  courses  in  *t(u  at  bdj-  point  is  four,  at  the  N.  e.  angle,  where 
bed-rock  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1.65  m. ;  while  of  the  south  wall,  L, 
only  two  courses*  are  left,  and  of  the  north,  H,  only  one.  Of  the  east 
wall,  A,  there  remains  only  a  length  of  7.30  m.  At  the  southeast 
corner,  an  L-shaped  block  of  gray  marble,*  P,  was  found  in  situ,  rest- 
ing on  the  ]>oros  foundation.  It  measures  2.75  X  2.70  m.  and  is  0.36 
m.  thick.  The  two  outer  faces  are  cut  with  a  slight  step,  while  the 
four  inner  ones  are  smoothed  at  the  upper  edge,  and  cut  in  rather 
deeply  and  roughly  below.  On  the  top,  which  is  quite  smooth, 
at  tliree  of  the  four  inside  edges  are  six  ^-shaped  holes  for  I  -H- 
clam|»,  in  pairs.  They  are  0.16  m.  long  (the  crossbar  0.07  m.), 
0.015  m.  wide,  and  0.05  m.  deep.  The  outer  fa(«s  of  this  block 
are  flush  ivith  the  jwros  wall  below  it.  At  the  northwest  corner  was 
found,  not  in  situ,  a  block  of  an  upper  course  of  the  crepidoma,  show- 
ing the  face  of  one  of  the  steps ;  the  block  is  of  gray  marble,  0.60 
m.  long,  0.40  m,  wide,  and  0.32  m.  high,  broken  in  all  three  directions, 
so  that  these  figures  merely  approximate  the  original  size.  The  bot- 
tom is  quite  smooth,  and  the  outer  fat*  shows  the  three  bands,  so 
common  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  face  of  the  st«psof  a  crepidoma. 
These  bands  measure  respectively,  .035  m.,  .038  ra.  and  .052  m.,  be- 
ginning from  the  lx>ttom,  and  each  is  at  back  .004  m.  from  the  one 
above  it.  The  platform  M,  at  the  west  end,  measuring  1 1 .30  X  2.25 
m.,  is  constructed  of  poros  blocks  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  founda- 
tion-wall, and  is  apparently  of  the  same  period.  It  is  much  shattered 
at  the  edges,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  foi'mer  extent. 

The  inner  walls,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  K,  I,  are  all  1.25  m.  wide,  except  C, 
which  is  1.30  m.  They  are  built  of  blocks  1.25  m.  long,  0.55-0.65 
m.  wide,  and  0.40  m.  high,  these  blocks  being  in  alternate  courses 
laid  longitudinally  and  transversely  (headers  and  stretchei-s),  closely 
fittfd  without  clamps  or  mortar.  On  the  inner  end  of  one  of  the 
transverse  blocks  of  the  wall  ff,  is  cut  a  mason's  mark,  b,  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  stone.  The  blocks  shown  at  n,  as  found  in  chamber  R, 
are  of  poros  stone  and  from  inner  walls,  but  not  in  mttt.  All  the 
space  between  the  walls  is  filled  with  earth  containing  some  stones. 
The  dimensions  of  the  various  divisions  are  given  in  the  plan,  and 

*Thia  marble,  the  material  of  the  blocks  at  ivaod  0,  and  very  generallj  used  at 
Plataea,  was  quarried  from  the  slopes  of  Ml.  Cithaeron,  or  perhaps  on  the  plateau 
itself,  though  no  signs  of  a  quarry  hare  been  found.  It  ie  of  a  dark-graj  color,  sub- 
crystalline,  rather  coarse.grained,  and  generally  of  a  conglomerate  Ktruclure. 
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80  iieed  not  be  set  forth  here.'"  A  small  fragment  of  a  Doric  column 
of  poroe,  about  0.275  m.  in  diameter,  ^vas  found  on  the  surface. 

All  the  remains  found  have  now  been  described,  and  we  have  to 
reconstruct  the  temple  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  determine  its  ^e  and 
the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated."  We  are  greatly  hampered 
by  tlie  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  fragments  of  the  crepidoma, 
only  foundation- walls  are  left,  not  a  piece  of  marble  or  any  part  of  the 
upper  structure  having  been  found  near  the  spot. 

The  ground-plan  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  peripteral 
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temple,  pi-esumably,  indeed  certainly,  Doric.  The  stereobate"  is 
readily  restored  from  similar  buildings,  and  may  safely  be  set  down 
as  having  had  three  courses  of  steps,  resting  on  a  lower  course  of  gray 
marble,  of  which  the  block  P  is  the  only  extant  fragment.  The  set- 
back of  the  first  step  from  the  edge  of  the  bottom  course  may  be  esti- 

"  Prngments  of  roofing-tiles  are  Bcatlered  over  tlie  terrace.  They  are  of  baked 
clay,  corered  wilh  a  dull  yellowish-gray  glaze  and  of  n  A  shape,  the  angle  very  ob- 
tUHe.  A  small  square  projeclion  for  fosUniog  U  seen  on  some  pieces,  but  not  enotigh 
is  left  of  any  one  lo  give  the  dimensions. 

"  The  writer  trinhes  to  record  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Wilh  elm  Dorpfbld  and  Pro- 
fessor Frank  B.  Tarbeu.  for  their  valuable  suggestions  and  assistani-e. 

"  See  section,  Figwe  1. 
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mated  at  0. 10  m.,  and  that  of  the  two  upper  steps  from  those  below  at 
0.40  m,,  giving  a  top  eurface  to  the  stylobate  of  1.65  m.  Allowing 
0.15  m.  on  each  side,  we  get  a  column-diameter  of  1.35  m.  (about  the 
size  of  the  columns  of  the  Heraeum  atOlympia).  This  gives  us  a  dis- 
tance of  13.30  m.  from  centre  to  centi-e  of  the  angle-columns  on  the 
ends,  and  46.50  m.  on  the  flanks.  Eight  columns  at  the  end  would 
give  an  average  intercolunmiatton  of  1.85  m.,  which  is  much  too 
narrow,  as  it  would  leave  only  0.20  m.  between  the  columns;  so  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  temple  was  hexastyle,  with  an  average  inter- 
colunmiation  on  the  fronts  of  2,66  m.  Placing  the  two  angle-columns 
neai-er  to  their  neighbors  than  the  others  by  0.25-0.30  m.,  the  usual 
difference  in  early  Doric  buildings,  we  get  the  intercolumniation  of 
2.70  m.  for  the  inner,  and  2,43  m.  for  the  outer  columns. 

The  number  of  columns  on  the  sides  cannot  be  determined  with  the 
same  certainty.  Dorpfeld  has  pointed  out"  that  in  early  Doric  temples 
the  intercolumniation  of  the  sides  is  less  than  that  of  the  fronts,  citing 
the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,  the  old  Athena  temple  on  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  and  the  temple  at  Corinth.  The  least  number  of  columns 
on  the  sides  corresponding  to  this  law  is  19,  with  an  intercolumnia- 
tion of  2.58  m.  But,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  examined  the  subject, 
no  temple  with  19  columns  is  known  with  certainty,  and  hence  it  has 
seemed  better  to  restore  the  present  temple  as  having  18  columns  on 
the  flanks,  with  an  intercolumniation  of  2,74  m.,  only  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  ends.  Our  restoration  is  consequently  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  tliis  view,  though  19  may  have  been  the  correct  number. 
Durm"  mentions  only  one  temple,  the  Artemisinm  at  Syracuse,  as 
having  18  columnii,  and  that  instance  does  not  appear  to  be  free  from 
ddubt." 

The  two  columns  in  <vntis  have  a  diameter  of  about  one  metre.  The 
plan  of  the  cella  is  an  unusual  one,  there  being  three  cross-walls,  C, 
D,  E,  which  form,  beside  the  pronaos,  naos,  and  opisthodomos,  an 
additional  small  chamber,  S.  It  cannot  now  be  madi;  out  from  the 
remains  in  which  direction  this  room  oi>cued  ;  that  is,  whether  the 
door  was  in  the  wall  E,  or  iu  D,  since  of  course  no  traces  of  the  door- ' 
way  exist  on  the  foundation -walls  remaining.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  door  was  in  the  wall  E,  as  indicated  in  the  plan, 

"  MiUh.  Alhen,  1886,  p.  303.  "Bnutunat  dtr  Oriechen,  p.  70. 

"^[The  "Basilica"  (probably  Temple  of  Demel«r  and  Persephone)  at  Paealum  has 
18  columns  on  the  flanks.— T.  W.  L.] 
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the  chamber  £  thus  opening  upon  the  opisthodomot^,  as  at  Corinth  "  and 
in  the  Parthenon,  and  probably  being  used  as  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  It  is  hardly  lai^  enough  to  have  been  a  separate  sanctuary, 
as  at  Corinth.  Both  pronaoe  and  opisthodomue  are  unusually  deep 
relatively  to  the  width,  the  prunaos  beinj^  the  deeper  by  1.10  m.  All 
the  aiiperstructure,  as  well  as  the  stylobale,  may  have  been  built 
of  marble,  which  would  account  for  the  complete  absence  of  any 
parts  of  it,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  the  Byzantines  and  Turks  of 
this  material  in  making  lime.  The  small  column  mentioned  above 
does  not  fit  in  anywhere,  and  undoubtedly  belongs  to  some  other  build- 
ing. The  occurrence  of  the  "  votive  sockets,"  the  walls  J/ and  O,  and 
the  platform  M,  which  was  probably  the  basis  of  an  inclined  plane  or 
flight  of  Btejis  leading  to  the  temple  at  the  west  end,  and  the  total  absence 
of  such  remains  at  the  east,  are  all  features  of  interest," 

The  dale  of  the  temple  whose  remains  are  before  ua  can  be  taken 
as  of  the  fifth,  or  perhaps  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  on  the  evidence  both 
of  the  I— — 4-cIamps,'*  seen  in  block  P,  and  of  the  style  and  workman- 
ship of  the  masonry,"  The  column-ratio  of  6:18,  as  well  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  cella,  point  to  an  early  date.*'  It  is  possible  that 
the  plan  and  foundation-walls  are  of  an  early  date,  say  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, while  the  superstructure  was  later,  of  the  fifth  or  even  the  fourth 
century.  The  layer  ofblackened  earth  which  has  been  described  points 
to  some  building  which  once  stood  on  the  site  and  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  later  that  the  superstructure,  at  least, 
dates  from  427  b.  c. 

"Jtftdi.  Allien,  XI,  p.  207. 

"  [The  inclined  plane  may  possibly  have  been  ueed  for  processiiinn  arriving  from 
the  town  (which  would  then  lie  mainly  to  the  west  or  southwest  of  the  lemple)  in 
order  to  ascend  at  the  west  end,  divide  into  two  bodies,  and  paaS  through  the  colon- 
nade on  either  side  to  the  east  entrance.— C.  W.] 

"i — iKiamps  were  used,  it  islrue.  in  theOhoragic  monument  of  Nicias  at  Athens 
(320-39  B.  c),  while  contemporaneous  buildings  at  Oljmpia  show  the  i — >  form 
(DoBPFEU)  in  MUih.  Alhea,  IHKo,  p.  227).  The  i — I  sliape,  however,  was  in  general 
use  Ihroughout  the  fifth  ceDtuiy,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  work  of  tlie  best  period. 

"Dr.  DoBPFfXD,  judging  from  my  descripliun,  notes,  and  drawings,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  outer  wails  were  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  century  b.  c,  and  that  the 
inner  walls  might  be  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  but  were  probably  earlier. 

'*  Cj.  Temple  C  at  Selinus  (6 :  17)  about  600  b.  c,  and  the  heraenm  at  Olympia 
(6:16).  [The  newer  temple  at  Locri  (6;  17  col urana),  also  with  very  deep  pro- 
naos  and  npislbodomos,  b  probably  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. — 
T.  W.  L  ] 
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Now  for  the  identificiitioD  of  our  temple,  and  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Fortunately  our  range  of  selection  is  very 
narrow,  only  four  temptee,  these  of  Hera,  Athena  Area,  Eteusinian 
Demeter,  and  Artemis  Euclea,  being  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  existing  at  Plataea.  Fauaaniaa  (ix.  2)  mentions  an  altar  to  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  temple  to  him.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  heroum  to  the  nymph  Plataea  Q,oc.  eil.),  apparently  a  small 
chapel,  as  he  does  not  describe  it.  Herodotus,"  Thucydides**  and 
Plutarcli  ^  mention  a  heroum  of  Androcrates ;  but  this  lay  near  the 
fountmn  Gargaphia,  in  the  plain,  twenty  stades  from  the  city.  The 
temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter  **  also  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  ci^, 
on  the  mountain-slope  near  a  spot  called  Argiopius  ;  and  so  our  choice 
lies  between  Hera,  Athena,  and  Artemis.  The  temple  of  Artemis  is 
mentioned  only  once,  by  Plutarch,"  and,  as  Pausanias  does  not  speak 
of  it,  it  may  l>e  safely  assumed  that  it  was  small  or  of  little  imports 
ance.  Of  the  temple  to  Athena,  we  learn  from  Pausanias  "  and  Plut- 
arch "that  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  eighty  talents  out  of  the  Plataeans' 
share  of  the  booty  from  the  battle  in  479  B.  c  ,  that  it  contained  an 
acrolithic  statue  of  Athena  by  Phidias,  and  that  it  was  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Polygnotus.  Herodotus,  strange  to  say,  makes  no  mention 
of  it,  though  he  goes  into  great  detail  about  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Of  the  Heraeiim  we  fortunately  have  fuller  information.  It  is  first 
mentioued  at  ibe  time  of  tlie  battle  in  479  b.  c,  when  tlie  left,  wing 
of  the  Greek  army,  falling  back  in  some  disorder  from  the  spring 
Gargaphia,  retreated  toward  the  city  and  took  up  its  stand  in  front 
of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Hera,"  which,  a(S!ording  to  Herodotus,  "lay 
before  the  city  "  (irpo  t^s  iroXio^).  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  general  of 
the  allied  forces,  who  was  stationed  at  Ai^iopius,  near  the  temple  of 
Demeter,  looked  toward  the  Heraeum  and  prayed  to  the  goddess  when 
the  «icrifices  continued  unfavorable.'*  We  next  hear  of  it  in  Tbucy- 
dides  (ill.  68),  who  relates  how,  after  the  close  of  the  si^e  of  Plataea, 
(427  B.  v.),  when  the  Thebana  had  razed  the  city  about  a  year  later, 
they  first  built  an  iua  (Karwyayyiov),  200  feet  square,  near  the  Heraeum, 
made  and  dedicated  couches  to  Hera,  and  built  in  her  honor  a  "stone 

"Hbhod.,  lx.  2S.  "THtrc.,ni.  24.  "Plot,  Vila  Arittid.,  xi. 

"  Heecod.,  ra.  57 ;  Plct.,  tec.  dL  Cf.  Hunt,  in  PapertofSdmlaiAtitaii,  toI.v,  p.  276. 

"  Plut.,  Vita  Arittid.,  KX. 

"  Pacb,  is.  4.  *'  Pi.CT.,  Vita  Aritti<l.,  xx. 

"  Hbbod.,  IX.  52.  •"IIebod,,  IX.  61;  Pli:t  ,  Vita  Arislid.,  xvin. 
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temple  of  a  hundred  feet "  {yeaiv  exaTofitroBop  \i0ivov).  Pausaniaa 
(ix.  2),  writing  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  says  that  it  ia  well  worth 
seeing  on  account  of  ifs  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  statues,  of  which 
he  mentions  two  by  Praxiteles,  and  one  by  Callimachua. 

We  can  now  compare  our  observed  facts  with  the  statements  of  the 
above  mentioned  writers,  and  form  an  opinion  whether  we  have  here 
a  temple  of  Hera  or  one  of  Athena.  There  is,  of  course,  the  alterna- 
tive that  our  temple  was  dedicated  to  some  other  divinity,  not  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  authors ;  but,  as  the  remains  show  that  the  temple 
was  a  large  one  and  in  a  commanding  position,  this  supposition  may 
be  safely  dismissed.  All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  identification 
with  the  Heraeum,  the  largest  and  most  important  temple  at  Flataca. 
In  the  first  place,  there  ia  no  evidence  either  for  or  (directly)  against 
identification  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  with  regard  to  which  our 
information  is  scanty  and  not  precise ;  so  we  may  exclude  this  temple 
and  confine  our  discussion  to  the  Heraeum. 

To  start  with  the  position,  we  find  that  the  site  of  our  temple  agrees 
well  with  the  words  of  Herodotus,  irp6  r^?  irokios,  and  also  with  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  inside  the  city 
when  he  saw  it.  Judging  from  the  remains  of  the  city-waUs,"  we 
know  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle  the  city  of  Flataea  lay  at  the 
upper,  i.  e.,  the  southern,  end  of  the  plateau,  and  that  it  occupied  only 
a  small  area  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  siege  in  427  b.  c.  a 
force  of  480  men  was  sulficient  to  hold  the  city."  This  being  the  case, 
the  town  would  slope  down  toward  the  broad  end  (»f  the  plateau  and 
face  the  north,  so  that  the  preposition  irp6  is  the  natural  one  to  use  of 
a  building  situated  as  is  the  newly  discovered  one.  By  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  however,  the  town  had  grown  down  the  ^lope,  and,  as  shown 
by  the  walls,  probably  occupied  most  of  the  space  to  the  north  of  the 
upper  cross-wall,"  the  newly  discovered  wall  being  ajiparently  the 
northern  limit  of  the  city  at  this  time ;  so  that,  when  Pausanias  saw 
the  town,  our  temple  must  have  lain  inside  the  city-walls,  just  as  he 
speaks  of  it. 

The  incident  of  the  retreat  of  the  Icfl  wing  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
fountain  of  Gai^phia  toward  the  city,  also  points  to  tlie  identity  of 
our  buildii^  with  tlie  Heraeum,  As  related  by  Herodotus,  the  Greeks 
intended  to  fall  back  from  Gargaphia  upon  the  so-called  Island,  which 

"<y.  Papers  of  the  American  School  at  AtlieTa.  v.  p.  280  seq. 
•■  Thuc,  II.  78.  •*  C/.  MAP,  he.  eit,  (j.  256. 
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lay  in  front  of  the  city,  but,  taking  fright  at  the  Persian  cavalry,  they 
fled  toward  the  city  itself  and  baited  at  the  Heraeum.  Kow  the  road 
to  Thebes,  leading  past  or  near  the  "  Island,"  would  probably  be  crossed 
by  the  retreating  Greeks,  and  would  be  tbe  most  natural  route  to  take 
back  to  tbe  town,  marching  upon  it  being  much  easier  and  quicker  than 
in  the  heavy  fields  on  either  side.  Then,  as  mentioned  above,  there 
is  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  platean  between  Y  and  W,  and  straight  across 
the  path  of  the  advancing  body  of  men  stretches  the  moderately  high 
and  steep  slope  of  the  temple-terrace,  enough  to  check  their  onward 
rush.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  would  appeal  to  them  as  a  protection, 
and  on  the  plateau  just  behiwthesiteof  our  temple  they  would  natur- 
ally halt,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  great  goddess  of  tbe 
Plataeans.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Plataca  will  make  the  position  clear. 

It  may  also  be  brought  for^vard,  in  support  of  our  view,  that  the 
temple  in  questioD  would  be  visible  from  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Mr. 
Hunt  as  tbe  site  of  the  temple  of  Demeter.  This  argument  is  of  no 
gi'eat  weight,  as  Pausanias  perhaps  looked  only  toward  the  Heraentn. 
The  roof  of  it  would  probably  be  visible  to  him,  or  enough  of  it  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  where  it  lay, 

Tbe  small  clay  figurine  may  be  a  votive  copy  of  the  seated  statue 
of  Hera  by  Callimachus  which  wa-s  known  as  the  "  Bride.""  Hera, 
as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  is  commonly  represented  with  a  veil,  and  tbe 
figurine  has  a  veil  over  her  bead.  We  know  that  Hera  was  the  chief 
godde^  of  Plataea,  and  that  our  temple  was  an  important  one  is  shown 
by  its  size  alone,  since  it  is  lai^r  than  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae, 
or  the  Heracnm  atOIynipia.  The  coin  of  Licinius  also  goes  to  show 
that  our  temple  was  standing  in  his  time  and  hence  must  have  been 
seen  hv  Pausanias.  All  these  facts  being  taken  into  account,  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  here  the  Heraeum  is  a  very  natural  one. 

There  is,  however,  another  line  of  argiiment  which  points  to  tbe 
same  conclusions  with  reference  Ix)th  to  the  date  of  erection  and 
to  the  builders  of  our  temple.  This  is  bast-d  on  what  Thucydides 
says  of  the  action  of  the  Thebans  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea,  in  427  b.  c.  On  our  map  of  Plataea  there  appears,  on  tbe 
level  surface  of  the  plateau  just  below  our  temple,  a  sjiot  marked 
Agora,  where  there  is  a  wall,  31,80  m.  long,  with  alwut  eight  piers 
in  the  same  line.  This  wall  and  the  piers  are  of  the  Roman  )>eriod 
and  built  in  opxis  incerluvt,  of  rubble  and  mortar.     This  was  probably 
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the  Agora  of  the  Roman  town,  and  it  Beems  probable  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  KaToydiyiov,  erected  by  the  Thebans  for  the 
"  reception  of  those  who  might  oome  to  worship  at  the  temple  of 
Juno,"  **  and  who  would  have  no  accomodations  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  Such  a  building,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  and  merchants, 
would  naturally  become,  in  course  of  time,  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  new-built  city,  and  might  well  be  replaced  by  the  Roman  Agora. 
If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  our  temple  is  undoubtedly  the  Heraeum  ; 
and  we  have  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  the  layer  of  black- 
ened earth,  which  proves  that  an  earlier  building  once  existed  on  the 
site.  This  earlier  building  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  perhaps  by  the  Thebaus,  though  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  burned  a  temple  of  Hera."  It  seems 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  they  would  build  a  new  temple ;  though 
they  may  perhaps  have  pulled  down  the  old  structure  to  replace  it  by 
one  more  splendid.  The  plan  in  its  disposition  is  evidently  pre-Per- 
sian  ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  Thebans  used  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  made  a  new  superstructure  of  marble,  which  would  accord 
with  the  use  of  the  word  Xiffivov. 

We  get  further  confirmation  of  this  view  from  a  consideration  of 
the  woid  eKarofi-rreSot  and  an  examination  of  the  dimensions  of  our 
temple.  It  is  well  known  that  the  uaos  of  the  Athenian  temple  of 
Athena  was  called  Hecatompedon  from  its  length  of  100  Attic  feet, 
without  counting  the  end  walls,  one  Attic  foot  corresponding  to  0.308 
metre.  Adding  the  lengths  of  the  compartments  Q,  R,  S,  T,  and  the 
walls  C,  D,  E  (leaving  out  the  n'alls  B,  F),  in  the  plan  of  our  temple, 
we  get  a  length  of  35.30  m.,  only  4.50  m,  longer  than  the  30.80  m. 
required.  The  difference  is  not  great,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
term  was  used  merely  as  an  approximation." 

All  the  facts  and  arguments  thus  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  newly  discovered  temple  is  the  famous  Heraeum,  and  that  it 
was  built  by  the  Thehans  in  the  year  426-5,  after  the  destruction  of 
an  earlier  temple  on  the  same  site.     This  being  the  case,  the  statue 

"  Abkold,  Note  to  Thuc.,  ni.  68. 

"If  they  did,  the  new  temple  and  the  dedicator;  oouclies  idlij  be  considered  as 
ofierings  in  eipiBlion. 

"[Prom  the  east  side  of  wall  f  to  IfaecolumDS  at  £  is  a  length  of  30  m.,  which  is 
very  close  to  that  of  the  Athenian  Hecalompedon.  If  lliis  view  is  adopted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  vhamber  5  opened  into  ihe  cell.i  «,  as  at  Segesla. — C.  W,] 
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of  Rhea  by  Praxiteles  would  have  stood  in  the  chamber  Q,  the  pro- 
naoe,  while  the  large  statue  of  Hera  would  have  been  at  the  west  end 
of  the  naoB,  A.  The  seated  statue  of  Hera,  by  Callimachus,  may  also 
have  stood  in  the  same  room,  or  may  possibly  have  been  in  S  or  T. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  inscription  was  found  to  settle 
the  matter  beyond  all  cavil ;  and  further  excavation  on  the  site  might 
yield  something  of  importance. 

Hehbv  S.  Washimqton. 
Venice, 
Septtinber  17, 1891. 

APPENDIX. 

A  few  objects  of  slight  importance  were  brought  to  light  during 
the  excavations  which  do  not  affect  the  main  subject  of  interest. 

In  the  excavations  last  year  and  also  this  year,  there  were  found  at 
Cliurch  /several  (about  half  a  dozen)  small  stone  implements  or  tools. 
They  are  of  a  very  light  brown,  translucent,  obsidian,  of  a  long,  blade- 
like shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  with  an  obtuse  triangular  section,  and 
bent  slightly  convex  toward  the  apex.  In  length  they  are  0.05-6  m., 
in  breadth  about  0.05  m.,  and  in  thickness  (apex  to  bese  of  section) 
about  0.02  m.  As  they  are  too  slender  for  cutting-  or  scraping-blades, 
the  only  obvious  explanation  seems  to  be  that  they  were  arrow- 
heads, though  their  slight  curvature  would  apparently  be  a  disadvant- 
age. Some  specimens  are  among  the  small  articles  in  the  so-called 
museum  at  Kokla. 

One  of  my  workmen  pointed  out  to  me  an  inscription  which  he 
had  uncovered  earlier  in  the  spring  when  ploughing  a  small  field  at 
Church  VII.  It  is  on  the  flat  face  of  a  block  of  white  marble,  0.67 
m.  long,  by  0.30  m.  high,  which  is  apparently  the  dripstone  of  an 
lonicentablature,  with  the  ^g-and-dart  and  reel-and-bead  mouldings 
above.  The  inscription,  in  letters  0.02  m.  high,  of  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  is  complete  in  the  beginning,  but  ends  with  the  broken  stone  at 
the  right.  It  runs  as  follows  :  ;?OAreTTICK  AIONYCOACOPOCTC, 
which  may  be  read :  ^  'O  a.y(io^)  eirlaic{cnTo<;)  Aiocuo-dSwpw  To\yTo 
ave0f)Kev\.  "The  holy  bishop  Dionysodorus  dedicate*!  this."  The 
inscription  is  evidently  very  much  later  than  the  dripstone,  which  is 
of  very  good  workmanship. 

Several  short  inscriptions  found  last  year  may  be  inserted  here,  as. 
they  are  still  unpublished. 
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1.  Broken  slab  of  white  marble  0.45  X  0.14  m.,  found  at  a  ruined 
church  above  the  Vergoutiani  Spring  where  Mr.  Hunt  places  the 
Temple  of  Demeter.     Letters  about  0.10  m.  high. 

OCILUAYTUJNKOIMHli 

2.  Fragment  of  late  unfltited  column  of  white  marble,  0.24  m.  high, 
0.15  m.  through,  at  a  small  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Demetrius^  east  of  the 
plateau.     Letters  about  0.02  m,  high. 

C    0  /  A  TT 
APje  M 
*IA0C0 

3.  Fragment  of  slab,  of  white  marble,  0.23  m.  high,  0.15  m.  wide 
and  0.05  m.  thick.    Letters  0.02  ra.  high.    From  the  "  theatre  site." 

NYMOr 
AOY 

Heney  S.  Washington, 
Venice, 
Septembor  17, 1891. 
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EXCAVATIONS  BY  THE  SCHOOL  AT  ERETRIA 
IN  1891. 

[Plate  IV  (Plan).] 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

A  preliminary  and  summary  account  of  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Eretria  in  Euboea,  carried  on  during  the  spring  of  1891  by 
tlie  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athena  under  my  direc- 
tion, was  sent  for  poblication  to  the  Committee  of  the  School,  at  the 
close  of  the  excavations,  embodied  in  my  Report  to  the  Committee 
for  1890-1891.  The  complete  and  authoritative  account  of  our  work 
at  Eretria  will  contain  several  articles  corresponding  lo  the  distri- 
bution of  the  work  among  the  members  of  the  expedition  which  I 
made  at  the  beginning  of  excavation,  and  will  probably  be  terminated 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  According  to  this  organization, 
my  colleague,  Professor  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth  College,  the  Annual 
Director  for  the  past  year,  undertook  the  de|»artment  of  epigraphy, 
t«getherwithahistoriealaccounf  of  Eretria;  Mr,  Fossum,  late  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  remained  at  Eretria  during  the  whole  period  of 
excavation,  displaying  most  intelligent  perseverance  in  his  work,  and 
had  chai^  of  the  excavation  of  the  skene  of  the  theatre ;  Mr,  Brown- 
son,  of  Yale  University,  had  charge  of  the  cavea  of  the  theatre ;  Mr. 
Pickard  of  Dartmouth  CoII^e,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Brown  Univer- 
«ty,  were  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  all  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
with  a  view  to  produce  a  topt^iraphical  map  of  the  district ;  Mr.  Pick- 
ard also  made  a  careful  topographical  study  of  the  locality,  and,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Brownson  and  Fosstim,  did  most  of  the  levelling 
of  the  theatre.     I  undertook  the  excavation  of  graves  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Eretria,  including  that  wliich  has  been  called  the  Tomh 
of  Aristotle,  in  addition  to  the  general  superviBion  of  the  work. 

Besides  the  general  advisability  of  delaying  the  publication  of  re- 
snlts  until  all  the  material  has  been  collected  and  sifted,  another  cogent 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  at  the  theatre  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  must  be  continued  in  the  coming  season.  Even  as  r^ards  the 
skene,  some  digging  will  still  have  to  be  done  in  the  r^on  of  the 
parodoi  and  the  walls  marked  PZ  and  OE  on  the  flan    (PL.  iv). 

However,  the  important  bearings  of  the  theatre  we  have  excavated 
npon  fundamental  questions  of  the  Greek  stage,  and  thus  upon  the 
nature  of  the  performance  of  ancient  Greek  plays,  are  such  that  our 
work  has  already  been  introduced  by  both  contending  parties  into  the 
controversy  now  in  progress.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  (in  the  Berliner  PhUo- 
hgisehe  Wochenaehrift),  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gardner  and  Loring,  and  Miss 
Sellers  (in  the  Atheneeum),  have  quoted  the  theatre  of  Eretria  in  sup- 
port of  their  respective  views.  In  a  letter  to  the  AiJien/Eum(iD  July, 
1891)  I  pointed  to  the  prematureness  of  any  introduction  of  the  theatre  of 
Eretria  for  evidence  on  either  side,  and  asked  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  make  an  accurate  publication  of  the  facts  we  had  establisued,  be- 
fore they  were  made  the  subject  of  inference  and  controversy.  But, 
considering  the  exceptional  importance  of  the  akene  of  Eretria,  to- 
gether with  the  impatience  manifested  by  the  scientific  world  for  the 
publication  of  our  work,  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  issue  at  once  the 
papers  of  Professor  Richardson  and  those  of  Messrs.  Fossum  and 
Brownson,  tr^ether  with  the  plan  of  the  theatre  so  iar  as  excavated. 

In  the  publication  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  theatre  it  was  my 
intention  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  possible,  for  the  present,  the  drawing  of 
conclusions  directly  implying  acceptance  of  the  main  views  of  either 
of  the  parties  which  now  stand  opposed  in  the  hypothetical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  stage,  and  to  limit  our  publication  to  the  simple  and 
exact  statement  of  the  facts  we  had  brought  to  light.  This  reticence 
I  thought  called  for,  because,  tliough  what  may  be  called  the  "ortho- 
dox "  view  of  the  Greek  stage  has  had  adequate  exposition,  the  new 
views  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  have  not  yet  been  supported  by  a  lull  and 
systematic  account  of  the  numerous  data  collected  by  that  eminent 
archffiologist  in  support  of  his  theories.  Pending  this  publication  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  wise  for  archeeolog^sts  who  had  not  access  to  all 
the  materia]  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  either  to  accept  his  views 
unconditionally,  or  to  oppose  them. 
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!N^ow,  in  Mr.  Fossudi's  account  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  he 
leans  strongly  toward  the  support  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld'a  views.  But  I 
must  state  that  in  the  attribution  of  the  very  imperfect  and  confus- 
ing traces  of  walls  and  architectural  members  as  they  appeared  during 
the  excavation,  as  well  as  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  theatre,  both 
Mr.  Fossum  and  I  came  to  our  opinions  independently  of  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld's  theories.  Considering  the  eager  perseverance,  however,  with 
which  Mr.  Fossum  has  worked,  as  well  as  the  maturity  of  observation 
and  inference  which  he  has  acquired  by  study,  I  have  decided  to  allow 
his  paper,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  as  he  has  written  it.  The  de6nitive 
publication  will  have  to  stand  over  until  the  excavation  is  completed,  so 
far  as  we  propose  to  carry  it.  Meanwhile,  the  plan,  as  here  published, 
is  quite  official.  It  is  also  our  view  that  the  theatre,  as  it  now  appears, 
represents  probably  three,  and  certainly  two,  successive  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  structure- 
Finally,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  we  already  have,  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  Eretrian  excavations,  another  favor- 
able result  of  excavation  carried  on  by  our  School  in  this  year. 
At  the  instigation  of  my  predecessor.  Professor  Merriam,  the  excava- 
tion of  the  theatre  of  Sicyon,  undertaken  by  the  School  during  his  term 
of  office,  was  resumed,  with  particular  reference  to  the  underground 
passage  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Kabbadias,  the 
Ephor-General  of  Antiquities  in  Greece,  having,  with  his  usual  readi- 
ness, granted  the  required  permission.  Dr.  M.  L.  Earle,  formerly  a 
student  of  our  School,  and  now  instructor  in  Barnard  Coll^;e,  New 
York,  went  to  Groeoe  during  the  summer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
difficulty  of  dicing  in  the  hot  season,  continued  the  excavations  in 
the  theatre  of  Sicyon,  with  the  important  results  contained  in  the 
paper  which  is  appended  to  this  report.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
work  at  Eretria,  we  consider  Mr.  Washington's  successful  digging  at 
Ptataea,  and  add  this  latest  achievement  of  Mr.  E^rle,  we  have  every 
reason  to  call  the  last  a  very  fruitful  year  of  School  work. 

Charles  "Waldbtein. 
August  26, 1E91. 
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The  recent  excavations  at  Eretria  justify  an  attempt  to  make  a  pic- 
tare  as  iiili  as  possible  of  the  rise,  the  continuance,  and  the  decay  of  tliat 
important  city,  with  the  help  of  scattered  literary  notices  and  of  infer- 
ences from  the  Bomewhat  impressive  remains. 

We  find  Eretria '  existing  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  the  Domesday  Book  of  Greece.  It  appears  with- 
out epithet  or  descriptioD  in  Iliad,  ii.  537.  Perhaps  not  without  some 
significance  is  it  named  second  among  the  Eubcean  cities,  Chalcis  being 
mentioned  first.  When  it  emerges  into  the  light  or  rather  into  the  twi- 
light of  history  (Thnc,  i.  15),  it  is  engaged  in  disputing  with  Chalcis 
the  right  to  the  first  place.  The  boldness  with  which  it  reached  out  and 
laid  claim  to  the  Lelantine  Plain,  which  lay  so  much  nearer  to  Chal- 
cis, argues  a  long  period  of  prosperity  in  which  it  had  developed  opu- 
lence and  power.  But  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  more  than  here  and  there  a 
su^estion,  throwing  a  little  light  on  that  period.  One  such  su^es- 
tion  is  found  in  Herod.,  v.  57,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of 
Harmodios  and  Anst<^iton  claimed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  origi- 
nally, but  that  closer  investigation  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  Phoe- 
nicians, who,  coming  to  Boeotia  with  Cadmus,  settled  at  Tanagra.  Any- 
one who  sails  up  the  Euripus  on  a  clear  day  will  be  impressed  with  the 
nearness  of  the  pitun  around  Tanagra  to  the  shore  of  Euboea.  Con- 
ddering  that  waterways  are  bonds  and  not  divisions,  one  may  say  that 
Tanagra  and  Eretria  belong  (o  the  same  great  natural  amphitheatre 
surrounded  by  mountains.'  This  close  connection  being  realized,  it 
seems  probable  in  advance  that  any  Phcenician  immigration  which 
reached  Boeotia  (and  tliis  is  the  only  side  of  Boeotia  open  to  Phrenician 
immigration)  would  have  included  also  the  Eubcean  shore.  The  passage 
in  Herodotus  comes  in  to  give  almost  a  certainty  to  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture. Both  reports  between  which  Herodotus  felt  bound  to  choose 
were  very  likely  correct.  We  may  put  the  Grephyrteaus  down  as  Phoe- 
nicians from  the  region  of  Eretria  and  Tanagra. 

'  In  spile  of  its  maritime  associations,  the  name,  in  view  of  other  inland  Eretrias 
and  the  variant  'ApBTjiia  (Stbabo,  p.  447 ),  means  probably  not "  oar-town,"  but "  plow- 
town."    TozER,  Qtogr,  qf  Orate,  p.  250. 

'  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  humiliation  of  Boeotia  that  Athens 
reached  acmss  or  around  these  mountain  barriers  and  exercised  a  controlling  infiu- 
ence  in  the  aAirs  of  Cliolcis  and  Eretria. 
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If  one  seeks  for  corroborations  of  Phcenician  occupation  of  Eretria, 
he  finds  among  the  several  stories  that  Strabo  hatt  to  tell  of  the  origin 
of  the  city,  one  which  is  to  the  point.  He  says  (p.  447)  that  the  Ara- 
bians who  came  over  with  Cadmus  ('A/)a/3e?  oi  KdZft^  iTinihia^dvre<i) 
stayed  behind  in  Chalcls  and  Eretria.  But  perhaps  it  is  an  im{)erti- 
nence  to  hmit  after  scattered  literary  notices,  when  we  have  the  facts  of 
the  presence  of  the  murex  along  the  Euripus  (Arist.,  Z/isf.  An.,v.  15) 
and  the  coppei-industry  of  Chalcis.  Wherever  there  were  purple  and 
copper,  there  were  Phoenicians.  We  ran  hardly  think  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians as  occupying  Chalm  without  including  Eretria  also.  Here  were 
harbor,  plain,  and  acropolis,  as  at  Corinth  and  Nauplia.  We  may, 
then,  think  of  Phoenicians  awakening  here,  as  they  did  everywhere 
along  the  coasts  that  they  touched,  the  ruder  Hellenes  to  a  new  life.' 
Accordingly  Chalcis  and  Eretria  developed  early.  While  Athens  and 
Sparta  arestill  slumbering,  these  cities  are  founding  colonics  from  Chal- 
cidice  to  Cumse.  In  tlie  eighth  century  b.  c.  they  had  their  blooming 
period.  Miletus  and  Samos  did  not  develop  until  a  century  later,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  front  the  Enboean  cities  were  already  on  the 
decline.' 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  certainty  anything  of  the  Phoenician 
settlement  at  Eretria.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  peninsula  forming  the 
east  side  of  the  present  harbor.  This  peninsula  was  once  longer  and 
wider  than  at  present.  It  is  still  about  600  ft.  long  and  about  ^00  ft. 
wide  at  its  widest  part.  The  action  of  wind  and  wave  both  up  and 
down  the  Euripiis  seems  destined  to  wear  it  away  entirely.  Even  now 
it  is  an  island  at  some  hours  of  the  day.  It  contains  niunerous  remains 
of  walls  of  the  Macedonian  or  the  Roman  period.  Whatat  first  appeared 
to  be  tracesof  very  old  walls  much  disintegratt^^d  proved  to  bean  illusion. 

Strabo  gives  traditions  of  early  settlements  in  Eretria  from  Attica 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  which  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  The  immigration 
from  Elis,  which  is  probably  separate  from  that  from  Triphylia,  he 
attempts  to  substantiate  by  appealing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Elean 
rholacisni  in  Eretria/    Perha{)s  the  mixture  of  many  races,  Abantes, 

'DoNDOKIT,  DU  lontr  ayf  EvixBi,,  p.  29. 

'  HuLM,  Langt  Frhde,  in  Abhandtangta  tu  Emtt  OuTliiuf  TOtem  Qdnirtttag. 

'It  is  iDteresUng  that  a  Euhpan  inscription,  published  in  the  'EipiitifpU  'Apx"'- 
Xoymii,  for  1ST2,  containing  the  text  o(  a,  trettly  between  Eretria  and  llistiaea,  sfaowa 
several  inetanceH  of  rbotacism,  e.g,  6ir6pai,i[px}Biip",^"V'B<'irmpir.  Others  in 'E^>i. 
•Apx;  1887,  p.  82,  «tq.,  and  1890,  p.  196,  teg. 
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PhoeniciaoB,  lonians,  and  JExAwas,  gave  to  Eretria  tliat  alertness  which 
marked  it  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

In  the  long  period  of  prosperity  before  the  Lelaatine  War,  wliich 
made  Chalets  aod  Eretria  famous,  a  sad  emerging  into  historj',  the  two 
cities  went  hand  in  hand.  This  Curtius  finds  indicated  by  the  name 
"  Eubceic  talent,"  supposing  that  had  the  cities  been  antagonistic  the 
talent  would  have  been  named  after  one  or  the  other  of  them.'  Perhaps 
they  made  a  mistake  in  founding  colonies  conjointly  or  near  together, 
as  in  Clialddire.'  When  the  war  broke  out  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  conducted  with  a  bitterness '  which  seems  to  have  been  born  years 
before.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  colonial  troubles  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  break  as  the  rich  plain  between  the  two  cities.'  The  quarrel 
was  fought  out  with  the  help  of  many  allies  on  each  side.'"  The  Greek 
world  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  a  division  which  showed 
itself  for  centuries.  Eretria  was  vanquished  without  losing  her  inde- 
pendence or  her  honorable  standing.  The  two  neighbor  cities  never 
tried  conclusions  again,  and  lived  amicably,  except  when  the  questions 
connected  with  Athenian  or  Macedonian  rule  in  later  times  threw  them 
temporarily  into  hostile  camps.  Eretria,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
a  good  understanding  with  Athens  in  the  very  period  when,  shortly 
before  the  Persian  Wars,  Chalcis  was  conquered  by  Athens  and  made 
an  Athenian  possession. 

The  date  of  the  Leiantine  War  is  shown  by  Curtius  "  to  have  been 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  Eretria  had  still  nearly  three 
centuries  of  history  before  its  first  destruction.  It  now  abandoned 
that  extensive  scheme  of  colonization  which,  with  its  rivalries,  must 
have  beeu  quite  a  drain  upon  its  population,  and  now  probably  reached 
its  maximum.  To  thb  time  we  may  refer  the  stele  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Amarysia,''  the  principal  sanctuary  of  Eretria,  standing  about 

*  BtnitM,  X,  p.  223.        '  Eretria  took  as  its  field  AtfaoB  and  PalleDe;  StraBO,44T. 

'The  curiouB  compact  mentioned  in  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  448,  not  to 
use  weapODS  thrown  from  a  distance  (uh  xi"!^^"  ■"iKtBiKois),  may  refer  to  the  beat 
of  t)ie  struggle  in  which  both  parties  wished  to  kill  at  close  quarters,  or  to  a  desire  to 
rule  out  what  eeemed  to  them  contrary  to  proper  procedure  on  the  part  of  scientific 
warriors.  Plutarch,  Tha.,  5,  and  the  passage  there  quoted  from  Abchilochus 
would  favor  the  latter  clew. 

»  E.  CcRTios,  in  Hermes,  X,  p,  219.  '*IIOL!I,  Langt  Fehdt;  Thuc.,  i.  15. 

"  HermcM,  X,  p.  220, 

"This  title,  which  survives  in  the  name  of  the  .^ttic  village  Maroosi  (LEAK E,  2)<ini 
1^  Attica,  p.  41],  was  one  under  which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  in  Attica  with  no 
less  zeal  than  at  Eretria.     PArs.,  i.  31.  4. 
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a  mile  outeide  the  walls,  od  which  stele,  according  to  Strabo,  p.  448, 
was  inscribed  a  record  showiDg  that  the  Eretrians  used  to  make  their 
great  procession  out  to  the  temple  with  three  thousand  boplites,  six 
hundred  cavalry  and  sixty  chariots.  To  the  same  time  also  we  may 
refer  the  Eretrian  control  over  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos,  and  other  is- 
lands." About  500  B.  c.  the  Eretrians  set  up  at  Olympia  the  big 
bronze  bull,  the  companion  piece  to  the  one  dedicated  by  their  friends 
the  Corcyneans." 

At  the  time  of  the  famous  wooing  of  Agarlste,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c,  Eretria  was,  according  to  Herod.,  vi.  1 27,  in  its 
bloom  {av0fvvi)<;  tovtov  tov  -xpovov).  That  Eretria  alone  of  all  Greece 
shared  with  Athens  the  attempt  to  aid  the  lonians  iu  their  revolt  (gainst 
Darius  (Herod.,  v.  99),speakfl  well  for  its  prosperity  and  its  spirit  Two 
things  we  must  not  forget  in  connection  with  tliis  expedition ;  first,  that 
it  was  on  Eretria'a  part  the  paymont  of  a  debt  to  Miletus  for  services 
rendered  in  the  Lelantine  War;'*  secondly,  that  Eretria  was  in  such 
intimate  relations  with  Athens  as  to  give  some  color  to  the  story 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  Eretria  was  colonized  from  an  Attic 
Eretria. 

We  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  consequences  to  Eretria  of  this  as- 
sistance rendered  to  the  lonians.  In  the  year  490  B.  c,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity at  last  came  for  fulfilling  hia  vow  against  the  Athenians,  Da- 
rius was  not  in  such  haste  to  take  vengeance  on  these  principal  abet- 
tors of  the  revolted  lonians,  now  subdued,  that  he  could  forget  the 
Eretrians.  On  them  first  fell  the  blow.  The  story  is  told  briefly  and 
graphically  by  Herodotus  (vi.  100).  In  her  hour  of  need  Eretriastood 
alone,  with  divided  counsels  and  traitors  in  her  walls  besides.  She 
did  ask  Athens  for  help,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Athens  acted 
not  ungenerously.  It  could  hardly  be  exiiected  ttiat  the  main  body 
of  Athenian  troops  should  go  over  to  Euboea  to  meet  the  Persians. 
That  would  have  been  to  give  Athens  to  the  Persians  on  the  chance 
of  saving  Eretria.  But  Athens  assigned  to  Eretria  the  four  thousand 
Athenian  clerucbs  of  Chalcis.  These,  however,  did  not  stay.  Before 
it  came  to  an  actual  conflict  they  were  off  to  Oropus,  which  is  the  last 

"Strabo,  p.  448.  "pAra.,  v.  27.  9. 

"  This  Ionian  revolt  was  Miletus'  abir.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Che  SamiaiiB,  the 
enemies  of  Miletus  and  Eretria  in  the  Lelantine  War,  ruined  the  Ionian  cause  bj  de- 
serting almost  in  a  body  to  the  Penians  in  the  naval  battle  on  which  eJI  was  staked; 
Hebod.,  VI.  14. 
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we  hear  of  them.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  done  service  either  at 
HarathoD  or  before  Athens." 

Left  alone,  the  Eretrians  voted  down  the  su^estion  of  retiring  to 
the  mountains,  and,  deciding  not  to  risk  an  engagement  in  the  opin, 
retired  within  their  walls  and  defended  themselves  for  six  days,  incur- 
ring and  inflicting  great  losses.  On  the  seventh  day,  two  traitors, 
Euphorbus  and  Philagrus,  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Persians^  who  de- 
stroyed the  temples  and  enslaved  all  the  inhabitants,  who,  after  wit- 
nessing the  discomliture  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  from  an  island 
near  by,  were  taken  away  on  the  Persian  fleet  and  settled  in  the  heart 
of  the  Persian  dominion. 

Yet  Eretria  did  not  lose  its  corporate  existence,  for  ten  years  later 
its  seven  ships  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  at  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis."  At  Plataea  also  it  furnished  with  Styra  (which 
was  probably  an  insignificant  appendi^,  as  it  sent  only  two  ships  to 
the  Greek  fleet ;  Herod.,  Vli.  1)  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  men  drawn 
up  in  line  next  to  tlie  four  hundred  Chalcidians.**  Its  name  was  carved 
on  tlie  tripod-standard  of  serpents,  set  up  at  Delphi,  that  roll  of  honor 
of  the  victorious  Greeks.  It  is  still  "  plain  for  all  folks  to  see,"  on 
the  fourth  inscribed  coil,  reckoning  from  the  bottom.  Probably 
there  were  refugees  enough  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  city  immedi- 
atdy  after  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  Persians  from  Marathon."  Hero- 
dotus does  not  say  that  anything  was  destroyed  except  its  temples.  G  reek 
dwellings,  forthat  matter,  if  destroyed,  were  soon  replaced.  Whatever 
walls  then  existed  could  not  easily  have  been  overthrown.  A  gate  or 
two  might  have  been  broken  down,  but  the  Persians  surely  had  no 
time  and  probably  no  tools  to  wreck  such  walls  as  those  the  remains 
of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  acropolis  of  Eretria.  They  waited 
only  oXiyaq  ijfUpa^,  and  then  went  on  to  Marathon. 

'•  WeckI:E1K,  Tradilion  dtr  Peviakeieye,  p.  39,  supposes  that  Herodotus  haH  here, 
as  uEual,  colored  lib  narrative  in  Clie  inlereut  of  Ihe  AthenianK,  in  inserting  the  iXory 
ofan  Er^lrian,  Aeschines,  sending  word  to  tite  Athenian  allies  lliat  traiton were  fco- 
ing  to  give  Eretria  Ic)  the  Pe^8ian^  and  that  it  waa  time  to  act  on  the  principle  laiiire 
ipdptuL  The  fear  of  "the  men  clad  in  the  Persian  gurb"  was  probably  still  strong 
enough  lo  induce  iheseallies  to  get  across  to  Oropus  as  soon  aspossible  without  being 
sent  away. 

"  Herod.,  viii.  1  and  46.  "  Herod.,  ix.  28,  31. 

"Considering  the  great  talk  of  taking  refuge  in  the  mountnina  and  of  the  likelihood 
that  the  cilv  wa8  to  be  betrayed,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  many  at  least  of  the  non- 
combatants  had  not  taken  refuge  individually  according  to  the  suggestion. 
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The  great  queetion  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  Eretria  is  whether 
or  not  the  present  acropolis  walls  are  those  of  the  pre-Persian  city.  I 
believe  that  they  are  pre-Persian,  and  the  very  walls  to  which  the 
scattered  Erctrians  who  were  not  carried  off  to  Asia  returned.  But 
for  a  single  passage  in  Straho,  no  oue  would  ever  have  supposed 
that  a  city  like  the  piv-Persian  Erctrla  could  have  been  established 
anywhere  along  this  coast  except  on  lliia  very  hill.  Settlers  who  left 
this  out,  and  chose  another  spot  near  by,  would  have  become  more 
proverbial  in  Gre««  than  the  "  blind  men  "  who  chose  Chalcedon  and 
lefl  Byzantium  to  later  arrivals.  But  Strabo  (p.  403),  in  reckoning 
distances  from  the  Boeotian  side  to  the  Eubcean  s'deof  the  gulf,  makes 
a  distinction  between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria,  which  would  seem 
to  locate  the  pre-Persian  city  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  later 
one.  In  spite  of  the  doubt  whether  Strabo  ever  visited  this  r^on,  an<l 
in  si)iteof  his  colassal  errors  in  regard  to  places  which  he  has  not  vis- 
ited,*" get^raphors  have  generally  sought  to  identifv  some  of  the  foun- 
dations of  walls  to  the  east  of  the  acropolis  with  old  Eretria.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  recently  a  spirit  of  revolt  agaiust  this  slavery  to  a  pass- 
age of  Strabo.  Lolling,  in  Iwan  Mflller's  Jtandbuch  der  Idaameeken 
AHeriumewUseneduift  (lit,  p.  192),  says  simply:  Eine  Stelle  weiter 
ostlick  wurde  ah  AU-Erdria  bezeichnet.  The  same  author  in  the 
SlillheiluTigen  d.  deiUscken  archdohg.  Institutes  in  Athen,  vol.  X,  p. 
ZhZ,  says  :  Das  Schwe'tgen  der  Hisloriker  urid  aUer  andfren  Schi-ifl- 
steUer  ber&Migt  uns  za  der  AnnaAvie,  das  die  Bezeicknung  der  Funda- 
mente  unweii  der  Stadt  aJs  AU-Erelria  auf  cme  lAnie  zv.  gfellen  ist  mU 
der  jettigen  Bezeicknung  Paldockara,  fur  eine  Ortachoft  deren.  Name 
versclioUen  isf.*'  Stralw  be'ng  treated  as  a  reporter  of  traditions,  we 
may  make  Lolling's  words  {t.  c.)  our  own :  An  eine  wirkltcke  Verle- 
guTig  der  Stadt,  und  nocA  dazu  an  eine  so  nahe  liegende  andere  Stelle, 
wird  Niemand  glavhen,  denn  so  gewias  die  Stadtgnmdung  Ath-ens  sieh 
an  dieAkropolis  ansckloss,  so  deiillick  ist  auch  die  vortreiende  Hoke,  det 
eretnschen  Oli/mpos  von  Natur  znr  Akropolis  einer  grosHeren  Stadtgrun- 
dung  des  Nord-Attika  gegeniUter  liegend-en  Kiistenstrichs  prddesliniri. 

But,  besides  the  impression  which  one  gets  from  sojourning  in  Ere- 
tria that  here  and  here  only  must  the  city  have  found  its  acropolis, 

"  For  the  coafimion  between  Cirrha  and  Crissa  cf.  Strabo,  p.  416. 

"  In  addition  to  the  Heveral  cases  of  "  Alt-Tlieben,"  which  Lolling  adduces,  the 
striking  case  of  Palaia  Larissa  might  be  adduced,  the  name  under  which  Crannon  was 
liiddcn  until  it  was  brought  forth  by  I.:eake. 
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the  retnaiDiDg  walls  make  upon  any  one  first  and  last  an  impression 
of  great  antiquity.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  pre- 
Persiau,  it  is  certain  that  tliey  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  Pt-rsian 
War.**  But  for  a  more  remnant  of  potui'ning  fugitives,  who  would  lay 
out  a  new  acropolis  of  such  Wge  proportions?  It  is  clear  that  the 
existing  acropolis  belonged  originally  to  a  large  and  prosperous  city. 
Here  is  a  homogeneous  system  of  polygonal  wall  more  than  a  mile  in 
extent,  with  towers  of  polygonal  masonry  at  irregular  intervals,  enclos- 
ing the  whole  area  of  the  acropolis  liill,  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  the 
harbor,  but  falls  off  abruptly  on  its  other  sides.  One  may  suppose 
New  Eretria  in  these  old  walls  to  have  regained  gradually  new  life 
and  alrengtli,  leaning  perhaps  on  the  arm  of  Athens.**  In  the  time 
of  Pericles,  446  b.  c,  it  seems  to  have  been  recalcitrant  with  the  rest  of 
Euboca,  and  to  have  required  the  conlrolling  influence  of  some  Athe- 
nian clenichs."  At  last,  in  411  b.c.,  it  threw  off  the  Athenian  yoke  in 
a  rather  treasonable  manner.  The  Athenian  fleet  being  beaten  by  the 
S))artans  in  a  naval  engagement  off  the  harbor,  a  disaster  brought 
about  largely  by  the  Eretrians  having  refused  to  furnish  supplies, 
many  Athenians  escaped  to  Eretria  as  to  a  friendly  city,  and  were 
immediately  put  to  death  by  the  Eretrians." 

Something  of  the  history  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Persian  Wa.' 
we  may  trace  in  the  walls.  The  first  use  of  returning  prosperity  would 
naturally  be  the  repair  and  strengthening  of  these  walls.  At  the  north- 
east angle  was  always  one  principal  entrance,  the  approach  to  which 
was  flanked  by  a  wall  over  100  feet  long,  departing  from  the  main  wall 
at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  so  forcing  an  enemy  to  approach  the  entrance 
between  two  nearly  parallel  walls.  The  entrance,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  walls,  was  protected  l\v  one  of  the  towers  of  polygonal  masonry 
mentioned  above,*    This  may  have  been  the  very  entrance  through 

"These  valU  are  Dot  unlike  the  earlier  walls  or  the  acropolis  of  the  B<Botiaii 
Orchoroenus,  or  those  of  Kastriza,  near  Joanniaa,  vhich  was  supposed  b?  Leake  to 
be  ancient  Dodona. 

"  It  is  a  question  what  Xerxes'  fleet  would  have  done  to  a  restored  Eretria  as  it 
passed  along  down  the  Euripus  in  plain  sight  of  it. 

**ty.  C/.4, 1,  339;  TiiLc.,  I.  114.  '^Trtuc,  yiii.  95. 

"  See  the  plan  accompanying  Mr.  PiCKARiVa  article  on  the  Topography  of  Eretria. 
There  is  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  west  side,  where  remains  of  two  outlying 
towers  are  found,  and  a  line  of  wall  from  one  of  these  to  a  giiie  in  the  main  enclos- 
ing-wall. From  the  other  lower  to  the  main  wall  we  must  as>)ume  also  a  line  of  wall, 
though  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  it. 
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which  the  FersianB  passed.  Whether  they  broke  it  down  or  oot,  it  has 
evidently  been  remodelled  on  a  Iarg«  scale,  aod  made  the  one  principal 
entrance.  Two  large  towers,  one  at  the  comer  of  the  main  wall,  and 
another  at  a  lower  level  at  the  end  of  the  projecting  wall,  make  a  strong 
defense  of  the  approach  to  the  long  lane  through  which  the  enemy  must 
still  pass  after  having  forced  this  approach.  These  towers  are  built 
much  more  in  r^ular  courses  than  the  older  towers,  but  even  they 
could  hardly  be  later  than  the  Peloponoesian  War.  On  the  east  aide 
and  also  ou  the  north  side,  a  massive  tower  has  been  added  at  places 
where  the  wall  seemed  to  need  strengthening.  Though  all  these 
added  towers  display  the  same  general  plan,  the  north  tower  is  the 
most  regular  in  construction,  and  so  probably  the  last  one  built.  It 
has  no  organic  connection  with  the  old  wall,  hut  is  built  up  against 
it,  while  the  east  tower  is  built  right  acrons  the  wall.  All  this  work 
seems  to  have  been  completed  before  the  Macedonian  period. 

At  tile  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Second  Athenian  Confederacy, 
378  B.  c,  Eretria  cheerfully  joined  it."  At  this  time  Eretria  had 
probably  become,  if  not  relatively  as  lai^  as  before  its  destruc- 
tion, because  the  other  cities  of  Greece  had  grown  rapidly  since  the 
Persian  Wars,  yet  absolutely  as  lai^e.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  extent  of  the  walli)  of  the  lower  town.  Along  the  bay,  on  which 
the  modem  vilt^^  stand.«,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  it,  run 
these  walls,  with  finely  laid  foundations,  joining  the  acropolis  to  the 
harbor  and  enclosing  a  space  large  enough  for  a  city  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants, as  the  old  Greeks  used  to  quarter  themselves.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose these  walb  to  be  a  huge  shell  created  for  a  population  about  to 
come,  by  a  visionary  like  Otho,  who  laid  out  the  modern  vill^^. 
Their  structure  would  admit  of  referring  them  to  the  third 
century,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  belong  to  the  fourth.  To 
this  same  period  we  may  assign  the  theatre,  which  was  remodelled 
trom  time  to  time.  After  Leuctra  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athe- 
nian Confederacy,  the  period  of  prosperity  for  Eretria  was  doubtless 
seriously  impeded  by  the  rapid  changes  in  its  foreign  relations,  which 
were  always  accompanied  by  factions  at  home,*  In  y66  b.  c,  a  certain 
Tbemison,  who  was  in  control  of  Eretria,  wrested  Oropus  from  the 

*'  DiODOB,,  XV.  30 ;  CIA,  u,  1,  17. 

"  For  a  vivid  picture  of  Ihe  unhappj  condilion  of  Eab<cit  at  this  time,  see  CUB- 
T1C8,  Geteh.  Orieeh.,  in,  p.  589. 
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Athenians  and  tnrned  it  over  to  the  Thebans.**  When  Philip  began 
to  phiy  a  coDtrolliog  part  in  Greek  afiairs,  it  is  certain  that  the  Eii- 
bceans  did  not  view  his  encroacbmoits  with  tliat  deathly  anxiety  with 
which  Demosthenes  watched  them.  They  had  already  become  some- 
what aceastomed  to  being  a  football  between  larger  powers.  There 
was  always  a  large  party  in  the  different  cities  inclined  to  seek  sal\'a- 
tion  through  Philip.  Perhaps  it  required  as  much  fomenting  on  the 
part  of  Athens  to  keep  the  anti-Macedonian  spirit  alive  as  it  cost  Philip 
to  lay  it.  From  Philip's  occupation  of  Amphipolis  and  bis  first  seri- 
oos  break  with  the  Athenians  to  bis  victory-  at  Chaeronea,  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  £retria  can  have  bad  little  settled  quiet.  It  emer- 
ges into  the  light,  but  into  the  distorted  light  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Aeschines.  Men,  called  by  Demosthaies  tyrants, 
followed  one  another  io  quick  succession.  These  were,  doubtless,  men 
who  obtained  influence  with  their  fellow  citizens  much  in  the  same 
way  that  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  obtained  it  at  Athens.  Some- 
times, however,  they  may  have  owed  their  elevation  to  their  influence 
with  the  foreign  power.  Of  these  so  called  tyrants,  Themison  and 
Clitarchus ^  were  Philip's  men;  Menestratus^  guided  affairs  for  a 
while  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  Plutarcbus,  on  whom  the  Athenians 
counted,  proved  to  be  tlieir  worst  enemy,  abandoning  them  almost  to 
their  roin  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  350  b.  c,  to  whicli  he  had  in- 
vited them  as  allies  to  dispossess  his  rival  Clitarcbus  and  win  the 
city  fi>r  themselves."  This  second  treachery  of  Eretria,  from  which 
the  Athenians  escaped  only  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  masterly 
generalship  of  Phocion,  must  have  given  the  Eretrians  a  bad  name 
at  Athens.  Yet  in  340  B.  c.  we  find  Athens,  in  a  magnificent  burst 
of  enthusiasm  evoked  by  Demosthenes,  driving  out  the  last  and  worst 
of  the  tyrants,  Clitarchus,  and  freeing  Eretria  for  the  last  time.°* 

In  Demosthenes'  reference  to  Eretrian  affairs,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  Porthmos.^  This  seems  to  have  been  some  harbor  of  Ere- 
trian territory,  perhaps  identical  with  the  present  port  of  Aliveri,  the 

"(y.DEM.,  XVIII,  99,  Ae-schis.,  hi.  S-l.  In  J57  b.  c.  the  Athenians  "freed"  Euboea, 
as  the^  called  it ;  i.  e.,  tbef  oqcc  more  obuincd  a  controlling  influeDce.  by  breaking 
down  the  power  of  Thebes  in  the  ielaod  by  an  eipeditioti  suggested  by  Timotheos 
and  partidpated  in  by  Dcmoaihenes :  Dem.,  iviu.  99.  Probably  Eretria  shared  in 
the  benefits  of  this  deliverance,  whatever  they  irere. 

»  Dem,  IX.  .57  f.  "  Dem.,  iini.  124. 

»  Aescuis.,  III.  86  ff;  PLVTABcn,  Pkoc.,  12  f. 

"  Dem.,  xvin.  S7 ;  Diodor.,  xvi.  74.         "  Dem.,  ii.  33,  58;  xviii.  71 ;  xii.  87. 
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towD  of  Aliveri  corresponding  to  Taniynae."  But  what  we  read  in 
some  commentaries :  "  Porthmos  wae  the  harbor  of  Eretria,"  ia  cer- 
tainly nonscnae.  Eretria  had  a  good  harbor  of  its  own  immediately 
under  its  own  walls.  So  complete  was  ita  identity  with  the  city  that 
it  could  hardly  be  possible  that  it  should  bear  a  separate  name. 

It  must  have  been  almost  a  comfort  to  Eretria  and  the  rest  of 
Euboea  when  they  were  at  last  landed  in  the  Macedonian  camp,  and 
knew  where  they  were.  So  well  content  were  the  Eretrians,  that 
when  the  Macedonians  showed  signs  of  felling  before  the  Komans, 
they  were  in  no  haste  to  eliange  masters.  The  report  which  Livy 
(xxii.  16)  gives  of  the  stubborn  resistance  here  offered  to  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Attains,  the  Romans,  and  the  Rhodians,  indicates  no 
falling  off  in  valor  since  the  days  when  the  Persians  were  before  the 
gates ;  while  the  great  number  of  statues  and  paintings  {plura  quam 
pro  urits  magnitudine),  taken  by  the  conquerors,  speaks  well  for  the 
refinement  of  the  city  under  Macedonian  rule.  It  had  not,  even  iu 
former  days,  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  Muses  and  Graces.  The 
poet  Achaeus  was  a  native  of  Eretria,*  even  if  greater  Athens  claimed 
him  as  hers  in  Ills  later  years.  Here  also  was  a  school  of  philosophy, 
founded  by  Menedemiis,  a  disciple  of  Plato.*'  The  Macedonian 
period  was  a  good  time  for  the  philtwophers  to  sit  and  think. 

At  about  the  b^inning  of  the  Macedonian  period  we  find  Eretria  be- 
ginning to  wrestle  with  its  hydra,  the  great  swamp  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  In  an  inscription  discovered  at  ChaHs  and  published  in 
the  'E^ij/Mpis  ^ ApxaioXoyiKtj,  1869,  p.  1  ff.,  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain 
Chaerephanea  agrees  to  drain  the  marsh  (XCfiVT])  in  at  most  four  years. 
For  this  he  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  recovered  land  for  ten  years  at 
an  annual  rent  of  thirty  talents.  The  editor  of  the  inscription,  Eus- 
tratiades,  puts  its  date  at  340-278  b.  c.  At  any  rate,  it  was  of  a  time 
when  the  city  was  still  independent.  The  ^ovXtJ  and  the  Stjfto^ 
appear  as  in  possession  of  authority. 

Under  Human  dominion  Eretria  continued  to  flourish.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  still  the  second  city  of  Euboea.**  It  was  nominally 
free,  too,  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.**  Ifactually  under  the  Ro- 
man rule,  it  at  least  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  frted  from  that  of 
Athens.  There  is  one  wall  on  the  acropolis  which,  by  the  presence  of 
mortar,  is  distinctly  marked  as  Roman.     This  is  the  cross-wall  high 

"STitABo,  p.  448.  '•Atiienakvs,  X,  |>.  251,  c. 

" ATHEsARfs,  II,  p.  55,  D.  "Strabo,  p.  446.  ToLYB.,  xvni.  30. 
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up  on  the  hill."  There  are  also  several  repaired  places  of  uncertain 
date  ill  the  main  wall,  someofthem  most  likely  of  the  Byzantine  time. 

In  the  Byzantine  period  Eretria  may  be  siud  to  have  no  history.  It 
is  with  a  real  sense  of  loss  that  we  find  the  half  dozen  lines  devoted  to 
Eretria  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  largely  taken  up  in  telling  how  to 
form  and  decline  the  gentile  nouns.  It  may  have  l>eeD  prosperous  for 
a  long  time  after  its  records  cease  for  us.  Indeed,  the  numerous  By- 
zantine graves,  found  often  in  layers  above  earlier  ones,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  great  many  people  died  in  Eretria  during  that  time. 
Whether  at  last  the  city  perished  by  the  breath  of  its  ovra  pestilential 
b<^  or  by  some  unnamed  incursion  of  barbarians,  ive  cannot  tell.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  not  to  have  played  any  rdle  beside  Chalcis  in  the  wars 
of  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 

The  attempt  of  King  Otho  to  revive  an  ancient  city  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  town  was  a  fight  t^inst  nature.  The  brave  Psariots  could  tight 
the  Turks,  but  fever-bc^  conquered  them  ;  and  now  the  wide  streets 
are  given  up  to  grass,  and  the  empty  houses  stand  deep  in  water  in  win- 
ter and  spring.  The  Naval  School,  looming  up  above  the  other  houses, 
looks  mournful  with  its  windowless  and  roofless  walls.  In  spite  of  the 
visionary  scheme  of  the  king,  in  anotlier  century  the  site  will  prob- 
ably be  again  as  desolate  an  that  of  Eretria's  ancient  ally,  Miletus. 

RuFus  B.  Richardson. 

INSCRIPTIONS  DISCOVERED  AT  ERETRIA,  1691. 

1.  .       I       Q      T       H  [B]toT»j 

PISTOTEAOY         f  A>«n-oTe'\ou 

On  a  fr^ment  of  a  marble  st«le  55  X  42  centimetres,  broken  at 
the  bottom.  The  letters,  2  centimetres  high,  are  neatly  cut  with 
almost  imperceptible  apices.  The  distinctive  letters  for  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  the  date  of  the  inscription  are  wanting,  but 
neither  the  form  of  the  genitive  in  ov  nor  the  slight  curve  in  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  letters  necessitates  putting  it  later  than  the 
third  century  B.  c.  This  inscription  gains  an  importance  hardly  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  other  thirty  epitaphs  distxjvered,  owing  to 
the  possibility  (one  can  hardly  claim  more  than  that)  of  some  con- 
nection with  the  great  Aristotle,  who  died  at  Chalcis.  The  el^ance 
of  the  marble  tomb  in  which  it  was  found,  apparently  the  finest  in 
"See  Flaw  x. 
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Eretria,  the  city  of  tombs,  indicates  a  pereoD  of  distinction.  Some 
signs  in  the  objects  found  in  one  of  the  graves  might  even  be  thought 
to  point  to  the  philosopher.  The  inscription  falls  in  well  enough 
with  this  hypothesis,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  Aristotle  of  this 
inscription  was  the  philosopher  himself.  No  tradition  brings  Aris- 
totle nearer  to  Eretria  than  that  which  puts  his  death  at  Chalcis ; 
but  the  miles  and  miles  of  graves,  in  many  places  arranged  in  strata 
tliree  deep,  suggest,  even  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Eretria  was  a 
favorit«  burial-place  for  non-residents.  Four  of  the  inscriptions 
discovered  by  the  American  School  are  for  natives  of  other  towns : 
o/.  Koe.  11,  13,  18,  31. 

The  name  Bwtjj  occurs  in  CIG,  n,  3143  and  3227. 

The  following  four  inscriptions  were  also  found  at  the  same  place, 
within  and  without  the  marble  mausoleum.  The  slabs  on  which  they 
are  cut  are  plain  gravestones  requiring  no  minute  description. 

2.  KAEArOPH  KXeofiopri 
A  E  r  T  I  N     ,  Y                AenrTivio']v 

The  ends  of  the  letters  are  generally  cr(.>s8ed.  The  Ionic  ij  appears 
also  in  No.  20. 

3.  APOAAHNIOS:  'A-n-oXXw/'to^ 
A  r  OAAOAflPOY               'A'jroWoSwpt.u 

4.  A  fragment  fi>und  near  the  east  wall  of  the  mausoleum. 

A  P  X  I   ^  'Ap;C(/*[.J&??] 

A  N  T  I A  r  'Ain-*&i(>ou] 

6.  EPTASICON  'EpYa^i'mr 

B  lOTTOY  BtoTTou 

This  is  perhaps  the  latest  of  all  the  inscriptions  discovered.  Cf. 
No.  31.  The  letters  have  apices,  and  the  u  is  much  smaller  IhMi 
(he  adjacent  lettera.  The  name  B(ottou  recalls  Bwttj  of  No.  1. 
The  double  t  can  batdly  be  distinctively  Boeotian,  as  the  name  has 
the  same  form  in  CIG,  I,  223  and  621,  and  the  former  of  these  at 
least  is  Athenian.  Biorrof  occurs  several  times  in  the  Eretrian  in- 
scriptions of 'E./>ij/i.  'Apx-,  1869  and  1887. 
6.  KAE04>0INII  KXeo^omf 

This  and  the  following  numbers  were  found  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  city-wall  in  a  nest  of  graves  on  the  property  of  Belisarios. 
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This  inscription  is  on  a  fine  stele  terminating  in  a  tteautifuUy  carved 
antbemion,  and  tiearing  a  large  rosette  under  the  inscription  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  of  the  stele,  which  is  ahout  6  inches  thick  and  of 
pure  white  marble.  The  part  remaining  of  the  stele,  the  lower  part 
being  now  broken  away,  is  about  live  feet  long.  Its  width  is  about 
0.76  m.  The  letters,  apart  from  0,  which  is  smaller,  are  4  centime- 
tres high,  and  are  free  from  apices.  This  is  probably  the  oldc«t  of 
all  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  discovered,  and  is  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  B.  c.  The  stone  when  found  formed  the  side  of  a 
grave  of  a  somewhat  late  period.  It  may  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  grave  near  by,  in  which  were  found  several  white  lekythoi.  The 
£  is  the  letter  which  most  distinctly  bears  witness  to  an  early  date. 
The  same  form  is  found  on  a  stone  now  lying  in  the  museum  at  Ere- 
tria  inscribed  iENAPET.  The  name  KXeo^oti-tf  appears  to  be  new. 
The  other  stones  discovered  at  the  same  place  are  plain,  most  of 
Ihem  of  marble,  some  more  or  less  broken,  and  none  deserving  a 
minute  description  as  to  form. 

7.  KTHPIAAA  KT^piXKa 
AEPKYAIAOY                  Aep«uXt«ow 

This  is  mainly  interesting  as  showing  perhaps  in  KTijptXXa  for 
Kr-^aiWa  an  example  of  the  rhotacism  for  which  Strabo  (p.  448)  says 
the  Erctrians  were  noted,  and  which  betrayed  their  connection  with 
Elis.  This  rhotacism  at  Eretria  is  now  fully  assured  by  the  inscrip- 
tions in  'Ei^/i.  'Ap;^.,  1890,  pp.  200  aeq. 

8.  .  E  A    I  T   H  [M]e\iT7j 
-EPKYAIAOY  [A]ep*i;XiSow 

The  father's  name  is  of  course  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  number. 

9.  0  N  H  S II  'Ov7)<ru> 

10.  ri2TH  m<TTi} 

11.  .  .  .  I  M  0  N  H  [nep](,xoi^ 
TAPAMONO.  Uapdtiovo[<;'\ 
^PAKAEI1TH2                      'HpaicXefiTT,?. 

For  ^apdftovot  cf.  No.  29.  Ilapa/iai^  occurs  on  a  stone  in  the 
museum  at  Eretria.  The  name  was  a  favorite  in  Boeotia,  and  occurs  on 
the  dedication-stole  found  by  the  American  School  in  1890 at  Plataea. 
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12.  KAEITOMAXH  KXeno^xV 
SI   M  Y  AOY                              Xti*v\ov 

Letters  with  apices,  2  somewhat  divei^ent  and  curved.  The  second 
M  is  nearly  upright.  These  names  occur  in  the  same  order  on  a  stele 
in  the  museum,  with  an  anthemion  above  and  two  rosettes  below  the 
iDscription,  which  stele  lias  a  form  very  similar  Jo  that  containing 
No.  6,  by  which,  however,  it  13  surpassed  somewhat  in  el^ance. 

13.  .    .    A  E  M  fi  N  [Xio^XifiMv 

.  .  .  P  T  A  T  0  Y  ['T-n-e]pTtiTou 

.ASSANAPEYS  \K'\aaaavhpt<K. 

KairaavSpeia  was  the  city  founded  on  the  site  of  old  Potidaea. 

14.  ZYPOS  St-po? 

Cf.  SYPA  on  the  Platacan  stele  alluded  to  aljove  (under  No.  11). 

15.  MEAHT.Z  M^X»rr[o]? 

I  I  A  I  N  .   Y  [<I)]iXt».[o]v. 

The  0  as  well  as  the  round  part  of  the  ♦  were  never  cut.  The 
stone  is  perfectly  smooth  where  the  incisions  would  come.  Perhaps  ■ 
the  workman  deferred  his  round  work  on  account  of  its  greater  diffi- 
culty, and  then  forgot  it,  or  possibly  used  paint. 


16.                                                 AAA 
FAT 

On  a  small  fragment  broken  at  both  sides. 

17.                               A  1 Q  N 

Aitov 

18.                      A  1  0  T  E  1  M  A 
MHNOrENOY 
e  H  B  A  lA 
XP  H  .  .  . 
XA  1  P  E 

Aioreifui 
Mijvoyevov 

Xa'ipe 

19.                      SQSIBIOS 

insiKA  EOYZ 

SoviKXeow 

20.                     I  n  B  1  H 

Zay^iv 

Note  the  form  I  (^  and  the  Iom.=m  in 
cf.  No.  2. 

the  tarminatio 
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21.  API2T0MHAHZ  'Apio-To/iiJSijs 
API2T0MAX0Y  'Apurrop^xov 

22.  AW. 
MOKPATO 

Tlie  Btone  is  an  irregular  piece,  and  the  restoration  uucertaio.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  (\o.  23) : 

23.  \  A  A 
TNOZ 

24.  ATTOAAHNIOS  ^AiroWmviot 

25.  A  fl  P  I  E  Y  .  Awp«i[?] 
A  1 0  r  E  N  0 .  ,  Ai07ei'o[ws] 

26.  ArXlAPOS  'Ayxlapo^ 

27.  TPflTYAAA  Upi^vKXa 

28.  AHMAPETH  ^.-np^krr, 

This  is  oil  a  marble  larger  aud  finer  than  most  of  the  others,  with  elab- 
orate mouldings  at  the  lop.  The  letters  are  large,  4  centimetres  high. 
29-  TTAPAMONOS  Uapdftovoi 

KEPAQNOS  Kephwvof 

Cf.  No.  11. 

30.  .YPPIA*  [Wlvppiat 
XPH5T0S                        xP'J'^Tos 

NoteO  smaller  than  the  other  letters;  S  divergent.  Letters  hand- 
some and  somewhat  eiilai^cd  at  end^^  of  lines. 

31.  K  A    P  TT  0  £  K«piro,- 
BAPNANAIOY  BappavaCov 
ANT  I0XEY2  'XprioxeC^ 

This  inscription,  though  more  rudely  cut,  shares  with  No.  5  the 
bniken  liarred  A  and  the  extravagant  apices,  and  apparently  belongs  to 
the  Roman  period.  The  greater  part  of  the  other  inscriptions  proba- 
bly fall  in  the  eecoud  century,  b.  c. 

The  name  Bapvavato<;  occurs  in  a  Delian  (Rlieneian)  inscription, 
CIO,  II,  Add.  2322,  b.  58.,  and  is  explained  by  Bocckh  as  Semitic 
"  Bar,"  compounded  with  some  other  word.     He  compares  Bapvalo^, 
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CIG,  II,  2319,  who  is  tbere  calltd  Tupto?.  For  Tyrians  at  Delos, 
c/.  CIG,  II,  2271  and  2290. 

Besides  tiiese  in.'^riptioiis  there  is  oue,  probably  to  be  included  in  a 
collection  about  to  be  published  by  a  member  of  theGemmn  Arclweo- 
logical  Institute,  to  which  a  passing  word  may  be  given.  This  is  on 
a  piece  of  marble  walled  into  a  church  just  built,  still  lacking  the  roof, 
on  ttie  site  of  an  older  one  at  the  south  foot  of  the  hill  Kotroni,  about 
a  mile  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Eretria.  Just  about  on  this  spot  ])roba- 
bly  stood  the  most  sacred  temple  of  the  Eretrian  territon- — that  of 
Artemis  Araan'sia. 

The  inscription  I'eads : 

.  .  OY.  .  .  XOS  [nxJoiJ[Tap]xo« 

.  .  0  Y  .  A  P  X  0  Y  [nx]ou[T]a/)xow 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  Plntarchus  of  Eretria  who 
plays  in  Demosthenes  an  unenviable  rAle  in  betraying  his  city  into  the 
hands  of  Pbilip.  Cy.  Dem.,  ix.  57.  In  Aeschiuea  in.  86,  the  same 
personage  appears  as  a  traitor  to  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of 
Tamynae.  He  was  probahly  the  most  prominent  citizen  of  Eretria  at 
this  time,  in  point  of  wealth  and  influenco.  His  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  Macedonia  gave  him  a  bad  name  with  the  Athenians. 

The  unlikelihood  that  there  should  be  in  a  small  city  like  Eretria 
more  than  one  family  in  which  Plntarchus  would  be  used  a^  a  name, 
encourages  the  supposition  that  this  tombstone  belonged  to  this  Plu- 
tarchus  or  to  some  member  of  his  family. 

Another  grave-inscription,  found  about  7  kilometres  east  of  the  city, 
and  about  1 J  kilometres  back  from  the  shore,  has  an  interest  beyond 
any  other  of  its  kind  discovered  in  Eretria.  It  is  on  a  slab  of  bluish 
marble  0,75  x  0.35,  and  0.17  thick,  with  a  slightly  raised  boi-der  at  the 
top.  A  peasant,  who  showed  it  to  me  with  an  air  of  great  mystery, 
after  lending  me  through  the  hushes  for  more  than  an  hour,  allowed 
me  to  copy  it,  as  it  lay  on  edge  up  against  a  hovel  occupied  by  another 
peasant.  At  the  time  (February  27, 1891)  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
taken  one  month  before  from  a  tomb  which  bore  marks  of  having  re- 
cently been  opened,  about  300  feet  from  the  house.  I  could,  however, 
ascertain  nothing  as  to  the  contents  of  the  tomb,  which  was  a  large 
one,  8  feet  square,  nor  as  to  the  excavatore  of  it.  Subsequently  I  visited 
the  place  i^in,  finding  it  with  great  difficulty,  and  took  throe  squeezes ; 
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but,  as  the  occupant  of  the  house  was  absent,  I  could  elicit  no  further 
information. 

The  inscriptioD  reads  as  follows : 

32 tAIOiflPOYAI...  VES*YSAIKA10SKA1EYSEBH5 

.  lOEOSESOHrHKArUOEOSEIMIAIKAlQS 
EKrHSrAPBAASTQNrENOMHNNEKPOSErAENEKPOVrH 
AlOrENHS 

[e"]i  6e6^  eaff  r)  7^  koto)  ^eo?  et/w  BiKaicov 
i<  yv^  y^p  ffXatrrav  yevofiTjv  vexpo^  iy  Bi  vexpov  y^. 
^loy^injt 

In  the  first  line  the  dead  is  addressed  with  the  usual  fond  farewell. 
In  the  last  two  lines  he  is  made  to  give  his  reply,  which  is  a  curious 
argument.  "  If  earth  is  a  goddess,  I  surely  am  a  god,  for  I  sprung 
from  earth,  and  became  a  corpse,  and  from  a  corpse  earth  again." 
This  is  cold  comfort.     Bryant's 

"  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again,"" 

is  serious  and  plain,  but  the  sentiment  of  our  inscription  seems  much 
like  a  jest  on  a  serious  subject.  Inscriptions  could  hardly  have  taken 
this  tone  before  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  play  is  an  approach  to 
the  Anacreontic  drinking  song,  b^inning,  'H  yfj  fieXaiva  irivei. 
Though  Ge  was  a  rather  transparent  personification  among  the  gods,  and 
liberties  might  be  taken  with  her  which  one  did  not  feci  authorized  to 
take  with  other  divinities,  this  trivial  vein  is  rather  charact«ristic  of  an 
(^  that  had  lost  its  faith.  Of  course,  apart  from  the  epigraphic  evi- 
dence, the  lack  of  any  expression  of  hope  would  forbid  making  it  a 
Christian  epitaph. 

Since  the  last  two  lines  are  hexameters,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
firat  was  also  intended  to  be  such.  The  first  foot,  X(up£  At,  might  pass, 
but  in  that  case  the  next  foot  would  be  impossible.  If  we  take  th^ 
well-nigh  impossible  foot,  Xai/>e  Ato,  to  start  with,  we  can  then  run 
through  four  good  feet,  but  we  come  next  to  SiKaio^,  which  refuses  to 
conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  verse,  and  besides  we  have  more  than 
six  feet.  The  last  three  syllables  refuse  to  make  a  hexameter  ending. 
In  spite  of  all  the  liberties  taken  with  hexameters  in  epitaphs  (see  Al- 
"  Q.  Kaibel,  Epigrammala  Ortrra,  Xo.  G06. 
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len  in  Papers  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
vol.  IV,  p.  45  seq.),  it  ie  venturesome  to  try  to  make  anything  more 
than  plain  prose  out  of  this  Erst  line. 

There  was  once  a  fourth  line  of  the  inscription,  but  it  w-as  subse- 
quently entirely  erased,  except  the  name,  Aioyevi}^.  The  cutting  may 
have  been  done  by  more  unskilful  hands  than  some  others  of  the  same 
age ;  but  even  with  this  allowance  the  stone  seemed  to  bear  upon  its 
face  marks  of  antiquity.  $  and  M  are  very  much  spread  out ;  0  and  0 
are  smaller  than  the  other  letters. 

Besides  the  grave-inscriptions,  three  small  fragments  apparently  of 
a  psephisma  were  found  in  the  excavations  about  the  st^e  in  the  theatre. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  seem  to  make  the  inscription  as  early  aa  the 
fourth  century.     The  followiug  is  a  copy  : 
33.  ■        0 

AMAE   .    .    .    M 
TfiMA     . . Jf 
rOAE  MAPX 
6.       iMHr^    1  Al  T 
TOGEATPOM 
IIAE  Ir^QST 
-  IHE.'TOO 
OAEM 
10.  OYr^T 

niE 

Between  N  and  A,  line  5,  if  the  first  letter  is  iota,  there  is  room  for  one 
more  letter  in  the  break. 

Very  little  can  be  made  out  of  this  inscription,  except  iroXe/xa/JxC"?] 
line  4,  to  Okarpov  line  6,  perhaps  [■rf\w\elv  wi7T[e]  line  7,  [TrmXe]*!' 
«[[?]  TO  6\eaTpov\  line  8,  [ir]oXe^[ap;^i>?]  line  9. 

Possibly  the  inscription  bas  reference  to  tbe  sale  of  some  properly 
by  an  officer  called  polemarch  in  the  theatre,  or  for  some  use  connected 
with  the  theatre. 

RuFus  B.  Richardson. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  ERETRIA. 
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At  the  end  of  January,  1891,  Dr.  Waldstein  and  I  went  to  Eretria, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitterl,  the  excavation  of  the  theatre 
there  being  placed  in  my  charge  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  work  was  begun. 
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The  foundations  of  the  stage-builfting  that  Lndwig  Ross  had  traced 
in  1833  disappeared  ailer  the  settlement  of  the  Psariani  in  1836.  Here 
and  there  single  stones  appeared  above  the  ground,  but  the  position 
of  no  walls  could  be  located  with  certainty.  The  &ct,  however,  that 
the  ground  level  on  the  site  of  the  stage-building  was  between  three 
and  four  metres  above  that  of  the  orchestra,  supplied  a  hopeful  sign 
that,  at  least  in  some  parts,  walls  of  importance  would  be  found. 

When  the  campaign  closed  on  March  18,  we  bad  worked  27f  days, 
with  an  average  of  19  men,  including  two  cart-drivers.  For  removing 
the  earth  we  relied  especially  on  carts  and  wheelbarrows,  as  baskets 
proved  lesa  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

The  eastern  wall  was  cleared  first,  and  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  the  foundation  was  the  only  course  remaining  ;  but 
it  was  reassuring  soon  to  discover  that  at  least  the  front  wall  went 
deep.  When  the  work  had  reached  this  point  it  was  found  practi- 
cable to  divide  the  men  into  two  bodies.  One  party  removed  the 
earth  from  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  stage-building.  The  other  set  cleared  the  southern  half  of  the 
stage-building.  In  this  way,  the  two  parties  keeping  nearly  the  same 
pace,  the  entire  structure  .?as  laid  bare,  proceeding  from  east  to  west. 
The  exact  correspondence  between  the  two  sides  was  striking,  when, 
ailer  weeks  of  labor  and  study,  the  second  half  was  found  minutely 
to  reproduce  the  first,  and  we  could  hence  estimate  with  certainty  the 
location  of  the  different  walls  (see  plan  of  theatre,  plate  iv). 

On  February  14,  while  cutting  a  broad  trench  along  the  double  front 
wall  (00  and  HH),  which  we.shall  call  the  acenosfrons,  the  workmen 
came  upon  an  opening  (£1)  in  the  wall  about  two  metres  wide.  On 
following  this  up,  it  proved  to  have  a  vaulted  roof  in  good  preservation. 
8oon  the  workmen  on  the  other  side,  more  than  fourteen  metres  away, 
struck  an  opening  into  the  ground.  Here  the  keystone  and  a  few  of 
the  upper  voussoirs  were  gone.  Grave-searchers,  with  whom  this 
r^on  abounds,  imagining  that  there  was  a  grave  below,  had  broken 
through  the  vault.  The  clearing  of  this  large  passage,  which  was 
entirely  filled  with  earth  and  2.95  m.  deep,  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
fjme.  Owing  to  the  limited  space,  only  two  men  could  be  employed, 
and,  from  the  construction,  it  had  to  be  cleared  almost  entirely  from 
the  north  end.  At  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  12,  the  way 
was  open  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  earth,  from  the  position 
of  the  strata,  had  evidently  sifted  in  from  the  two  ends.     Heaps  of 
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marble  chippiDgs  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  vault.  But  these 
were  only  the  refuse  of  the  great  mass  of  marble  that  had  found  its 
way  to  the  lime-kilna,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Among  these  chippingB  were  several  fragments  of 
statues  and  countless  pieces  from  the  marble  proscenium.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  opening  to  this  vaulted  passage  were  found  fragments 
of  a  balustrade  in  poros. 

On  March  6  and  6,  when  it  became  evident  that  no  stoa  was  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  theatre,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Waldatein 
I  sank  a  trench  from  chamber  iv  in  the  direction  of  some  ruins  toward 
the  southwest.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  trench,  but  upon  clearing 
the  ruins  they  were  seen  to  be  singularly  solid  foundations,  7.60  m.  X 
5.40  m.,  possibly  having  connection  with  other  foundations.  In  the 
first  place  the  ground  had  been  prepared,  then  lai^e  blocks,  carefully 
fitted,  had  been  laid  to  form  a  double  floor.  No  indication  was  found 
of  the  purpose  of  these  foundations,  but  the  solidity  of  the  work  sug- 
gests that  a  temple  stood  here — perhaps  that  of  Dionysus.  Along  the 
walls  were  found  fragments  of  marble  including  a  lion's  paw. 

To  examine  the  character  of  the  retaining-wall  H  H  on  the  inside,  a 
big  hole  was  cut  along  the  wall  down  to  the  foundation.  Along  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  lay  miscellaneous  rubbish  and  architectural  mem- 
bers in  poros.  Below,  the  foundation  broadenedtoa  width  of  1.62  m. 
The  retaining-wall  exhibits  the  same  roughness  and  irregularity  on 
both  sides,  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  neither  side  was 
ever  visible. 

On  March  13,  while  clearing  between  the  proscenium  stylobate  and 
the  sceneefroTu,  I  came  upon  the  opening  to  the  underground  passt^ 
of  the  orchestra.  The  descent  into  this  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  vaulted  passf^.  Over  the  opening  were  found  two  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  Ionic  architrave. 

On  March  14,  two  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  Besting  on 
the  acentE/rone,  but  not  in  situ,  I  found  a  poros  block  with  a  metope 
in  the  middle  and  a  triglyph  on  either  side.  It  appears  to  belong  to 
a  double-triglyph  system,  and  is  important  for  determining  the  interco- 
lumniation  of  a  row  of  columns  that  may  have  surmounted  the  saence 
from.  Whether  this  wall  bore  a  range  of  columns  or  was  continued 
up  as  a  plain  wall,  the  frieze  block,  both  from  its  material  and  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  found  must  have  belonged  to  it.  The 
width  of  the  metope  is  0.48  m.  and  that  of  the  triglyphs  0.33  m.. 
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while  the  height  is  0.44  ni.    The  Becond  discovery  was  a  drain  found 
between  the  oblique  wulls  on  the  east  side. 

The  digging  on  the  skene  varied  in  depth  from  0.80  m.  to  1.10  m., 
while  immediately  in  front  of  the  acen<B  frotis  it  nachcd  the  depth  of 
2,50  m.,  and  even  more  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  the  depth  gradually 
diminishing  toward  the  orchestra.  Tlic  mass  of  accumulated  earth  in 
front  of  the  soeiue  frotis  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
&cing-wa11  had  been  taken  away  in  a  lai^e  mea^scire,  the  n  eight  of  tlie 
earth  behind  precipitated  the  up- 
per part  of  tiie  retaining-wall  and 
lodged  in  front.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ground  on  the 
sit«  of  the  present  orchestra  as 
well  as  behind  the  retaining-wall 
had  originally  the  level  of  the  five 
chaml>ers,  that  of  the  surrounding 
T  ground.  On  the  surface  we  found 
I  the  usual  black  earth,  under  it  a 
soft  clay,  and  la-itly  we  came  np- 
on  the  hard  vii^n  soil.  About 
the  older  foundations  the  soft 
I  clay  reached  deeper,  showing  that 
-  trenches  had  been  cut  before  the 
I      foundation  was  laid. 

We  found  architectural  frag- 
ments both  of  poros  and  of  mar- 
i  I  ble.  Of  poros  in  the  Doric  order 
i  I  were  found  several  drums,  a  capi- 
j  tal,triglyphB,and  acomice;  also 
of  poros,  in  the  Ionic  order,  an  en- 
tire semi-column,  and  four  capi- 
tals almost  completely  preserved,  but  of  a  kte  style.  This  semi- 
column  now  serves  as  a  sill  in  the  entrance  to  chamber  ii;  it  has 
eight  flute=  and  is  2.36  m.  long,  0.34  m.  wide  and  0.47  thick.  The 
volutes  of  the  capital  belonging  to  it  spring  out  of  an  acanthus  the 
sprays  of  which  join  in  front  under  an  e^-and-dart  moulding.  The 
marble  fn^ments  were  found  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
prostenium,  and  evidently  belong  to  it.  Of  marble  in  the  Doric  order 
we  found  a  part  of  a  channeled  semi-column  and  corresponding  tri- 
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glyphs  and  cornice.  In  the  Ionic  order  we  found  a  part  of  a  fluted 
Bcmi-column,  an  architrave  and  comicee  of  two  tyjies,  with  dentile 
{Fig,  1),  and  without  them.  Two  anthemia  of  marble  {Fig.  S)  and 
several  of  ternuntta  were  discovered,  besides  Roman  lamps,  weights, 
a  discus,  and  some  corroded  coins. 

THE  STAGE-BUILDING  OF  THE  THEATRE  AT  ERETRIA. 

In  dealing  with  masonry  at  Eretria  there  are  peeuliar  difiicultiee  in 
the  way.  Little  is  known  about  its  monuments  and  styleof  art,  and, 
being  difficult  of  access  it  has  seldom  been  visited  by  archseolc^sts. 
On  account  of  its  out-of-the-way  position,  rules  of  construction  which 
have  been  established  as  archsological  landmarks  at  Athens  and  else- 
where, fail  utterly  when  applied  here.  Certain  forms  of  masonry,  for 
example,  seem  to  have  obtained  at  Eretria  long  after  they  had  died  out 
in  many  other  places.  Notonly  the  same  kind  of  stone,  but  even  blocks 
cut  to  the  same  size,  api)ear  in  buildings  of  different  epochs.  At  the 
same  time  when  clamps  and  other  usual  criteria  of  age  are  found  in 
those  parts  only  which  on  their  fece  bear  the  stamp  of  a  later  age,  one  is 
entirely  thrown  back  upon  the  position  of  the  walls  to  solve  their 
purpose  and  place  in  point  of  date. 

The  cavea  of  the  theatre  faces  the  south,  and  the  stage-buildings 
stand  east  and  west,  deviiiiing  only  six  degrees  from  that  line,  the  west 
end  being  six  degrees  north  of  west,  and  the  east  end  the  same  numlxT 
of  degrees  south  of  east.  The  situation  of  the  theatre  to  the  southwest  of 
the  acropolis,  on  a  spot  where  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  a  slope  to 
support  the  rising  tiers  of  seats,  is  likely  to  Ije  connected  with  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysua  in  the  neighborhood.  The  solid 
foundations  in  the  vicinity,  mentioned  above,  may  prove  to  be  those  of 
a  temple  of  the  wine-god.  If  in  choosing  the  sites  for  their  theatres 
the  ancients  bad  an  eye  to  the  beauty  of  scenery,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  sitting  in  the  theatre  you  are  &cing  the  Euripus,  while  beyond 
are  the  hills  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  with  Pamea  and  Helicou  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  original  surface  of  the  ground  appears  to  have  been 
almost  level,  rising  a  little  toward  the  northwest  and  falling  into  a 
slight  depi'cs.^ion  toward  the  southeast. 

From  the  sectional plan(PL.iv)giving  the  elevation  of  the  different 
parts,  we  sec  how  the  two  front  walls  1 1  and  0Q  H  H  have  their  foundations 
a  little  under  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  while  the  bases  and  the  two 
remoter  walls  BB  and  AA  lie  fully  three  meti-es  higher.     lu  explain- 
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ing  the  walls  I  shall  follow  the  historical  development  as  being  at  the 
same  time  the  true  order  and  in  this  case  the  simplest. 

Turning  to  the  plan,  it  appears  at  a  glance  that  there  exists  a  close 
resemblance  in  plan  between  the  two  parts  of  the  stage-building  divided 
by  the  great  central  passage  QSl.  This  vaulted  passage,  the  bottom 
of  vhicb  is  on  a  level  with  the  orchestra,  lies  under  the  floor-sur&ce 
of  the  stage-building.  Over  the  vault  and  witliin  the  south  wall  we 
have  a  chamber  (iii)  6.33  m.  by  3.90  m.  This  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  chambera  {ii  and  iv)  of  the  same  size,  and  those  again  by  long 
and  narrow  chambers  (i  and  v)  extending  five  metres  and  a  half 
beyond  the  others  toward  the  front  The  outline  (AATABBEZ)  is  a 
long  and  narrow  building  with  wings  projecting  forward.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  buildingconsistiS  of  coarse  poros  blocks  averaging  1.30  m. 
in  length,  0.68  m.  in  width  and  0.46  m.  in  height.  The  blocks  are 
laid  lengthwise  except  in  the  south  wall  of  chambers  i  and  u.  At 
this  point,  the  ground  being  lower,  the  foundation  consists  of  two 
courses,  and,  to  obtain  greater  solidity,  the  blocks  in  one  lie  crosswise 
and  are  moreover  supported  by  buttresses  where  the  partition-walls 
meet  the  south  wall.  As  the  ground  gradually  rises  to\vard  the  west,  the 
foundations  go  deeper.  The  stones  are  well  cut  and  fitted,  though  no 
great  pains  were  taken  to  form  an  even  sur&ce  in  foundations  intended 
to  be  hidden  underground.  The  break  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  is 
of  a  later  date,  when  the  vaulted  passage  was  constructed.  There  are 
openings  (77)  into  the  flank  chambers  on  each  side.  Here  the  founda- 
tion is  interrupted  for  a  distance  of  1.30  m.  Tbeendsoftheadjoining 
blocks  are  cut  down  as  if  to  receive  a  sill.  At  the  comer  beyond  the 
door,  and  also  between  the  door  and  the  north  wall  of  the  three 
chambers,  are  signs  of  piers  and  antse,  S£SS.  Where  the  wall  BBends 
ill  the  chambers  on  the  flanks,  the  terminal  blocks  are  placed  at  right 
angles.  In  line  with  these  in  the  north  wall  of  the  same  chambers, 
corresponding  blocks  eeee  are  similarly  placed.  These  blocks  may 
have  been  parts  of  cross-waits  in  these  positions. 

On  the  greater  part  of  these  foundations  there  remains  a  course  of 
fine  polygonal  masonry  0.48  m,  wide.  The  jointings  are  good  and 
the  work  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  ^lerever  it  is  still 
standing  it  is  0.50  m.  high.  The  material  is  a  white,  hard  limestone. 
If  there  were  faults  in  the  stones  or  pieces  roughly  broken  ofl^,  the 
edges  were  made  regular  and  other  stones  fitted  in.  The  polygonal 
wall  indicated  in  black  is  still  standing  on  all  the  partition  walls,  on 
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the  north  wall,  at  the  southwest  corner,  aod  there  are  traces  of  it  on 
the  south  and  east  walls.  The  restored  portions  of  it  are  indicated 
in  a  lighter  shade,  withsingle-liatched  liuee.  No  trace  appears  on  the 
foundations  of  the  projecting  chambers.  No  doubt  it  stood  here  also, 
but  was  removed  during  the  reconstruction. 

I  have  mentioned  the  doors  into  the  flank  chambers.  There  are 
also  entrances  into  the  three  middle  chambers  from  the  front.  Tlie 
entrance  to  chamber  iil  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  while  in  ii  and 
IT  it  is  thrown  to  one  side.  The  side  openings  are  3.33  m.  and  3.38 
m.  wide.  The  middle  opening  is  somewhat  les«,  hut  here  the  stones 
have  now  fallen  forward :  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming  the  same 
width  for  this  also.  On  both  sides  of  the  openings  lie  quadrangular 
blocks  of  bluish  marble.  On  the  outer  side  of  tiie  side  doors  these 
blocks  are  0.41  m.  long  and  0.20  m.  high.  The  adjacent  blocks  of 
the  wall  are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  partly  to  overlap  the  marble  blocks 
and  hold  them  firm.  On  these  blocks  stood  the  n-apotrraSe;  or  door- 
jambs.  In  the  west  door  the  lower  part  of  one  is  still  standing.  It 
is  an  upright  poros  block  broken  off  at  the  present  height  of  the  wall. 
The  existiDg  sills,  which  lie  at  about  the  height  of  the  six  bases  in  &ont 
and  are  moulded,  are  later.  At  the  ends  of  the  sills,  holes  are  cnt  in 
to  receive  the  wooden  doorposts,  and  a  groove  runs  along  the  upper 
side.  The  inside  edge,  remaining  at  the  middle  for  the  distance  of 
nearly  one  metre  and  a  half,  is  cut  away  at  the  ends. 

Such  are  the  remains  of  what  I  consider  the  oldest  st^;e-building  of 
which  there  is  any  trace  in  the  Eretrian  theatre.  In  its  main  lines  it  has 
the  same  arrangement  as  the  stoge-buildiug  of  Lycur^tis  at  Athens: 
two  parallel  walls  behind  and  towerlike  structures  on  the  flanks.  The 
front  wall  has  three  doorsandthe^ra«^iahaveoneeach.  The  present 
orchestra  lies  too  far  away  and  too  deep  to  have  been  that  of  this  stage- 
building.  The  orchestra  corresponding  to  this  structure  must  have 
been  on  a  level  with  the  doors  and  must  have  extended  close  up  t» 
the  building.  The  supposed  position  of  this  orchestra  is  indicated  on 
the  plan  by  a  dotted  circle.  As  no  vestiges  remain,  both  the  orchestra 
and  the  seats  were  presumably  of  primitive  construction.  Near  one 
of  the  st^e-walls  were  found  a  few  words  of  a  fourth-century  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  a  theatre.'  This  building  being  the  oldest  on  the  site, 
and  answering  also  in  plan  to  a  theatre  of  the  fourth  century,  we 
identify  it  with  that  of  the  inscription.     There  appears  to  be  little 

'See  abore,  page  70,  No.  33. 
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doubt  that  the  remuDs  we  have  just  described  existed  long  before  the 
other  parts  were  added.  For,  taken  separately,  the  old  stage-building 
has  a  clear  purpose,  but  considered  in  connection  with  the  buildings 
in  front,  it  loses  it»  meaning.  The  new  buildings  in  part  destroyed 
the  old  and  in  part  left  its  foundations  undisturbed,  as  they  lay  deeper 
than  the  later  walls. 

Whatever  the  causes  or  the  motives,  a  new  and  more  elaborate 
theatre  was  erected,  taking  the  old  building  partly  into  account  and 
retaining  its  orientation.  The  new  theatre  might  have  been  built 
against  the  acropolis  hill,  but  the  same  reasons  that  placed  the  old 
below  in  the  plain,  kept  the  new  one  there  now.  When  it  was  once 
decided  that  the  theatre  should  remain  on  the  same  site,  there  were 
evident  advantages  in  sinking  the  orchestra  lower  than  the  stage-build- 
ing. It  would  simplify  the  substructure  of  the  oavea,  and  would  give 
an  elevated  acejusfi-ons  with  less  labor  and  expense.  So  the  orchestra 
was  lowered  about  3.50  m.  and  the  earth  removed  was  used  to  build 
up  the  cavea.  Against  the  bank  of  earth  toward  the  akene  a  strong 
retaining-wall  HH  was  built.  The  floor  of  the  new  building  lies  a 
little  higher  than  that  ofthe  old  one.  The  old  floor-level  of  the  cham* 
bers  is  given  by  the  sills,  the  cuts  for  which  still  appear  in  the  founda- 
tion-walls. The  new  sills  are  several  centimetres  higher,  and  these 
indicate  the  level  of  the  new  floor.  The  six  column-bases  supply  cor- 
responding evidence.  The  wide  interculumniation,  and  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  eqnally  distant  from  BB  and  00,  show  that  they  form  an 
inner  order  and  that  we  can  assume  the  same  level  on  both  sides. 
These  bases  bore  the  columns  that  upheld  the  roof.  That  they  belong 
to  the  second  structure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  in  a  measure 
obstruct  the  passages  77,  from  which  it  also  appears  that  they  were 
placed  in  position  at  a  time  when  those  passages  were  no  longer  nsed. 
It  is  important  to  fix  the  level  ofthe  pavement,  as  this  will  help  us 
to  arrive  at  the  height  of  the  front  wall.  But  having  the  height  of 
the  bases,  3.83  m.,  we  have  also  that  of  the  fixrnt  wall,  which  must 
necessarily  be  the  same.  Whether  the  front  wall  was  continued  as  a 
solid  wall  or  whether  it  supported  a  series  of  columns,  we  have  so  fer 
not  been  able  to  determine,  as  the  architectural  members  found  could 
be  fitted  to  either  theory. 

Communication  with  the  orchestra  being  difficult  over  a  wall  3.83 
m.  high,  access  was  afforded  by  an  underground  vault  (fJ£l)  passing 
under  the  akene  from  bdiind  the  building.     At  the  southern  or  ex- 
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terior  end,  steps  lead  down  to  the  level  of  the  orchestra.  Fig.  3  e\\ov/e. 
a  eection  through  the  vaulted  passi^  in  the  line  of  the  column- 
bases.  On  the  inside  the  pass^  is  1.98  m.  wide  and  2.95  ra.  high,  and 
its  length  is  the  depth  of  the  stage-building,  14.55  m.  It  ia  built  of 
large  poros  blocks  which  were  originally  smooth-dressed  on  the  ex- 
posed face,  but  now  the  surface  is  broken  and  ha'§  crumbled  from  damp- 
ness and  exposure.  The  blocks  have  an  average  length  of  1.-16  m., 
and  the  three  lower  courses  a  height  of  0.64  m.,  while  the  three  up- 
per courscB  average  0.46  m.,  and  the  keystone  0.44  m.  Though  the 
three  lower  courses  have  au  inward  inclination  of  0.08  ra,  the  arch 
proper  b^ine  with  the  fourth  course.    Allowing  the  slight  inclination 
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to  be  due  to  pressure  exerted  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  upper  courses 
and  the  keystone  would  form  a  serai-circle  with  a  radius  of  about  1.00 
m.  The  joints  are  exact,  though  they  do  not  correspond  in  alternate 
courses.  The  vault  is  entire  for  a  distance  of  7.40  m.,  having  fallen 
in  at  both  ends.  That  the  vault  is  contemporaneous  nith  the  front 
wall  or  acencefrona,  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  the  courses  of  the  two 
are  bonded  together. 

That  this  vaulted  passage  was  a  public  entrance  into  the  theatre  is 
improbable,  both  because  it  is  too  narrow  and  because  no  necessity  ap- 
pears for  an  entrance  in  such  a  situation.  Though  the  passage  itself 
is  1.98  m.  wide,  the  door  opening  into  it  from  the  orchestra  is  only 
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0.99  m.  wide.  Moreover  the  steps  are  steep  aud  narrow — notauoh  as 
we  should  expect  where  crowds  were  to  ascend  and  descend.  On  the 
east  side  a  parados  about  6  m.  wide  has  been  partly  cleared,  and  on 
the  other  side  will  no  doubt  be  found  its  counterpart.  With  &my\eparo- 
dm  on  both  sides  of  the  skene,  no  reason  is  obvious  lor  constructing  a 
third  access  only  0.99  m.  wide.  In  many  theatres  entrances  are  found 
from  the  level  of  the  orchestra  to  the  stage-building,  and  here,  doubt- 
less we  have  something  of  the  same  kind,  only  the  pass^e  lies  under 
the  surfiice  owing  to  the  elevated  structure  of  the  stage-building.  Two 
solutions  were  open  to  the  architect :  the  one  a  permanent  stairway  over 
the  front  wall,  the  other  an  opening  through  the  wall  and  an  under- 
ground passage ;  the  latter  solution  was  chosen  perhaps  because  a 
Btaimny  from  the  height  oi  the  front  wall  would  necessarily  project 
&r  into  the  orchestra. 

The  front  wall  consists  in  &ct  of  two  walls,  the  retaining-wall  HH 
and  the  &cing-wall  00.  The  retaining-wall,  not  intended  to  be  seen, 
is  built  of  rough  pores  blocks  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in 
the  foundations  of  the  sketie.  Its  present  height  is  2.39  m.,  or  2.335  m. 
above  the  level  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  That  it  was  originally 
higher  appears  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  similar  blocks  were 
found  lying  in  a  line  along  the  wall.  It  may  have  been  as  high  as  the 
bases,  or,  being  merely  a  retaining-wall,  it  could  have  ended  when  it 
readied  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  roughness  of  the  work  is  suflSci- 
ent  proof  that  this  wall  was  never  visible.  There  still  remain  in  places 
as  many  as  three  courses  of  a  facing-wall.  The  lowest  course,  which 
juts  out  0.19  m.  beyond  the  upper  courses,  is  0.64  m.  high,  and  where 
the  vaulted  passage  begins,  the  blocks  are  turned  in  at  right  angles  in 
such  a  way  that  the  blocks  of  the  second  course  of  the  vault  overlap  them 
by  one  half.  This  shows  that  the  two  were  constructed  at  the  same  time. 
The  blocks  of  this  course,  too,  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  three 
lower  courses  of  the  vaulted  pass^e.  At  the  joints  and  along  the  upper 
edge  are  bevelled  drafts,  While  the  upper  courses  continue  0.59  m. 
beyond  the  retaining-wall  and  then  at  00  make  a  turn  to  the  south  at 
a  slight  angle,  the  lower  course  turns  to  the  north  {A !  and  K  I)  8.885  m. 
from  the  vault  and  is  then  merged  in  other  walls  (I M  and  IN),  which, 
at  the  same  distance,  make  a  similar  turn  toward  thesouth.  The  second 
course  of  00  is  of  a  finer  poros,  and  is  worked  with  extreme  care.  The 
joints  are  made  with  such  exactne^  that  they  are  not  easily  perceived. 
The  course  is  0.43  m.  high  and  the  blocks  are  as  long  as  2.42  ro.and  2.62 
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m.  Parts  of  a  third  course  remain  at  the  ends.  Tlielengthof  tlie  wall 
00  is  26.20  m.  Though  the  upper  part  of  this  wall  has  perished,  it 
must  have  reached  at  least  the  level  of  the  six  bases.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  second  course  of  tlie  wall  00  is  continued  without  foundation 
between  K  and  0.  At  the  other  end,  between  A  and  0,  the  foundation 
is  irregular  and  does  not  come  out  flush  with  the  upper  portions  of 
the  wall.  Before  reaching  the  oblique  angles  at  GG,  the  wall  extends 
for  0.59  m.  unsmoothed,  and  there,  probably,  were  the  outer  walls,  GN 
and  0M,  oi  ihe paraakenia. 

In  the  old  paraekenia  there  remain  angles  of  walls  forming  right 
angles,  which  in  one  limb,  TH  and  RH,  advance  toward  the  front 
wall,  and  in  the  other,  TS  and  nO,  extend  beyond  the  st^e-buildJng 
proper.  On  the  west  side,  the  wall  T2  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  9.50  m.  from  the  angle  in  the  old  paraslenion.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  wall  turned  toward  the  north  at  about  this  point  and 
joined  the  oblique  wall  PO,  forming  thus  an  irregular  chamber  simi- 
lar to  one  in  the  same  position  in  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus.  On  the 
east  side  only  two  stones  were  found  of  this  extension  beyond  the  old 
wall,  but  these  were  enough  to  show  that  it  had  once  gone  further. 
These  walls  are  laid  on  the  ground  without  foundations,  and  are  a 
patchwork  of  all  kinds  of  material,  especially  of  stones  from  the  poly- 
gonal wall.  The  inner  surface  is  faced  witli  fi-agments  of  marble,  and 
a  bit  of  stucco  was  found  in  one  place.  That  this  wall  is  later  than 
the  old  sketie  appears,  apart  from  its  bad  construction  and  lack  of  foun- 
dation, most  clearly  in  that  it  cuts  away  a  comer  of  the  old  flank  cham- 
ber, too  small  for  a  separate  room.  What  remains  ef  the  wall  between 
the  old  parasketiia  and  the  front  wall  is  biitlt  of  the  usual  poros  blocks. 
On  the  east  side  these  blocks  are  laid  one  upon  another  crosswise,  while 
on  the  west  side  tile  position  of  the  blocks  in  adjacent  courses  alternates; 
but  on  both  east  and  west  sides  the  walls  are  built  with  an  irr^ularity 
which  shows  that  they  were  hidden  undei^round.  This  is  important, 
as  it  enables  us  to  establish  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  approxi- 
mately on  a  level  with  the  bases,  and  we  gain  another  argument  for 
restoring  the  front  wall  GO  to  the  same  height.  On  the  elevated  part 
of  the  s^ene  and  in  line  with  the  cross-walls  A1  and  Kl  stand  two  ba-ses. 

Within  the  irregular  rooms  at  the  sides,  and  parallel  to  the  oblique 
walls,  are  two  little  structures  tlie  significance  of  which  is  not  yet  clear. 
Their  parallel  side  walls  are  0.46  m.  apart,  and  there  extended  a  mar- 
ble slab  from  the  outside  upper  edge  to  the  inside  bottom  level,  broad 
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enough  to  touch  tlie  two  walls.  The  lower  end  of  the  slab  rested  on 
another  marble  block.  Beneath  the  structure  on  the  east  side  we  found 
the  drain;  if  there  ia  a  similar  drain  on  the  west  side  it  has  nut  yot 
been  rect^ized.  Our  excavations  closed  before  these  structures  could 
be  fully  examined.  They  seem  however  to  be  connected  with  the 
drainage-system.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the  water  from  the  roof  of 
the  stage-building  was  conducted  to  these  points  and  hence  escaped 
into  the  drains  below.  What  may  have  existed  between  the  oblique 
walls  is  not  yet  known,  aa  our  work  has  gone  only  a  little  beyond  tlie 
oblique  angles  OM  and  ON.  Here  may  have  been  rampe  ascending 
to  the  proscenium,  side  by  side  with  the  parodoi  into  the  orchestra, 
as  at  Sicj-on  and  Epidaurua. 

The  work  of  the  second  period,  then,  consisted  in  erecting  a  new 
acervB  frons  with  projecting  structures  or  paraskenia  at  the  ends, 
Instead  of  a  scries  of  chambers,  we  have  in  this  new  stage-building  a 
wide  hall  divided  by  a  longitudinal  range  of  colnmns.  Owing  to  the 
height  of  the  front  wall  and  tlie  disposition  of  the  akene  and  orchestra, 
access  to  the  latter  was  gained  under  the  floor  of  the  st^e-structure. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  change,  a  change  similar  to  that  found 
in  many  other  theatres — the  erection  of  a  columned  front  (II)  between 
the  two  paraskenia.  At  the  Amphiareion  of  Oropus  this  feature  bears 
inscribed  on  the  architrave  the  designation  irpotrKTjviov.  To  arrive 
at  the  date  of  this  construction  at  Kretriaisnot  easy.  At  Athens  the 
corresponding  feature  is  known  to  have  been  built  between  Lycui^us 
and  Nero,  as  it  was  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  another  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Eleuthereus  and  the  emperor  Claudius  Nero  (?).  Hence 
there  it  dates  from  the  first  century  b.  c,  and  the  stage-building  of 
Lycurgus  must  have  stood  for  a  considerable  time  uncliangcd.  This 
date  suits  reasonably  well  in  the  other  instances  also.  On  a  poros 
foundation  lies  a  marble  stylohate  19.77  m.  long.  At  the  ends  are 
places  for  twoantte,  and  between  are  dowel-holes  for  twelve  semi- 
oolnmns.  The  total  number  fourteen  recurs  in  several  theatres,  aa  at 
Assoe  and  Delos.  Across  some  of  the  dowel-holes  can  still  be  traced 
the  small  line  marking  the  axis  of  the  columns.  The  intercolumnia- 
tion  varies  between  1.50  m.  and  1.52  m.  The  square  dowel-holes 
have  the  usual  channels  through  which  the  lead  was  run  in,  A 
fragment  of  one  of  the  columns,  Doric  and  channeled,  was  found,  bnt 
unfortunately  very  incomplete.  The  general  design,  however,  tan  be 
-determined  from  the  examples  in  other  theatres.    Deep  rebates  were 
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cut  behiod  to  receive  slabs  or  Trtvante?,  and  the  atylobate  in  «>rae 
places  was  cut  down  so  that  the  irCvaKe^  shoidd  tit  closely.  The  width 
of  the  stylolmte  is  about  0.45  m.,  the  inner  side  being  rough.  In  the 
middle  are  traces  of  a  double  folding-door  with  oblong  holes  for  the 
door-posts  aud  circular  ones  for  the  pivots.  Two  smaller  pivot-holes 
further  back  point  to  a  wider  door  of  some  other  period.  Now  in 
estimating  the  height  of  this  proscenium  we  must  remember  that  there 
was  a  door  in  the  wall,  which  indicates  sufficiently  that  the  columns 
were  at  least  upward  of  two  metres  high.  Calculating  the  height  of 
the  columns  and  entablature  from  the  few  fr^ments  found,  it  appears 
that  the  proscenium  without  the  sCylobate  would  reach  a  height  of  about 
Ij.40  m.,  or  the  level  of  the  bases  on  the  skene.  This  height  coincides 
withtlienileofVitruvius  that  the  proscenium  should  not  be  less  than 
ten  and  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high.  Vitruviusisevidently  speaking 
of  such  proscenia  as  ours,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  agreement. 
Among  various  pieces  of  an  Ionic  cornice,  we  found  one  with  an  angle 
corresponding  to  the  angles  M  and  N  beyond  the  proscenium.  So  we 
have,  apparently,  a  Doric  proscenium  continued  on  the  sides  in  the 
Ionic  order. 

The  fact  that  the  stylobate  was  left  rough  on  the  inside  shows  that 
the  ground  or  floor  between  it  and  the  ncencB  frrnia  was  of  the  same 
height.  But  the  opening  into  the  underground  passage  here  lies  much 
lower,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  made  with  a  lower  level  in  view. 
The  basement>-course  of  the  acencBfrone  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  of 
blocks  0.64  m.  high,  carefully  worked  and  fitted,  showing  that  it  was 
exposed  to  view.  But,  if  the  floor  reached  the  level  of  the  proscenium 
stylobate,  it  must  have  covered  0.44  m.,  or  more  than  two  thirds,  of 
this  basement-course.  In  excavating  we  found  near  the  lower  edge 
of  this  ba^ment  a  layer  of  gravel.  This,  as  it  corresponds  with  the 
level  of  the  orchestra-circle  and  with  the  opening  into  the  underground 
passage,  I  take  to  show  the  original  level  of  the  orchestra.  With  the 
building  of  the  proscenium  the  level  of  the  entire  orchestra  appears 
to  have  been  raised.  The  stylobate  is  0.20  m.  high,  the  lower  half  of 
which  was  left  rough  and  unfinished  because  it  lay  under  the  level  of 
the  orchestra  and  was  not  seen. 

Where  definite  indications  were  lacking,  the  upper  part  of  the  skene  is 
restored,  on  the  plan,  according  to  the  proiKntions  of  similar  structures. 

Just  beyond  the  eastern  ^(mstcnio/i  the  drain  is  found.  Starting 
from  the  semicircular  conduit  on  the  eait  si  Je  and  passing  under  the 
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parodoa,  it  turns  by  the  comer  of  the  stf^e-buildiog  at  aa  oblique 
angle  to  the  southeast,  in  the  directiou  where  tbe  ground  is  lowest.  It 
is  formed  of  rectaugular  pieces  of  red  tile  open  above  {f^ig.  4)>  not 
fitted  ioto  oDe  another,  but  set  close  end  to  end  and  bedded  in  the 
ground.  The  tiles  are  0.63  m.  long,  0.24  m.  broad,  and  0.265  high. 
The  drain  was  covered  with  separate  flat  pieces  a  little  wider  than 
itself.  The  tiles  are  0.03  m. 
thick. 

In  closing,  I  would  observe 
tliat  I  came  independeutly  to 
tbe  results  set  forth  while  di- 
recting the  ezcavattoD  of  the 
theatre.  It  was  no  small  de- 
'  light  to  find,  on  mj  return  to 

Athens,  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  ap- 
pro. 4.— Drain.  proved  of  the  plans  which  I 
had  drawn,  and  later,  when  he 
visited  the  theatre,  that  he  corroborated  my  views,  making  changes 
only  in  minor  details.  At  the  same  time  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  kindly  assistance  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  rendered  me  in  several  instances, 
and  the  friendly  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  work. 

Andrew  Fossijm. 

THE  THEATRE  AT  ERETRIA:  ORCHESTRA  AND  CAVEA. 

In  the  work  of  the  School  at  Athens  at  Eretria,  Dr.  Waldstein 
assigned  to  me  the  clearing  of  the  cavea,  orchestra,  and  parodot  of  the 
theatre.  This  was  pursued  so  far  as  to  determine  the  level  and  extent 
of  the  orchestra,  to  follow  the  lowest  row  of  seats  and  the  bounding- 
curb  of  the  orchestra  from  the  middle  to  the  eastern  ano/emma,  and 
to  define,  rather  impericctly,  the  eastern  parados.  To  this  roust  be 
added  thediscovery  of  a  most  interesting  undei^round  passage,  extend- 
ing from  about  the  centre  of  tlie  orchestra  to  a  point  just  within  the 
later  proscenium-wall.  At  Dr.  Waldstein's  suggestion,  excavation  was 
carried  on  also  through  the  debris  surrounding  a  lime-kiln  near  the 
theatre,  but  without  result. 

Work  in  the  orchestra  was  begun  on  Feb.  24,  with  a  trench  a  little 
more  than  1  m.  wide,  perpendicular  to  the  proscenium  at  its  middle 
point.  Very  few  fr^ments  were  found  either  in  marble  or  in  poros, 
nntil,  on  the  second  day,  at  a  depth  of  about  0.70  m.,two  large  poros 
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blocks  <'ame  to  light  lying  side  by  side  at  a  slight  angle  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trench.  On  digging  further  toward  the  t^tage,  it  was  found 
that  these  two  bl<M;ks  made  ]>art  of  an  unbroken  line  of  poroe,  the 
covering,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  drain  or  passage  of  some  kind.  These 
stones  were  carefully  laid  and  the  whole  structure  was  very  well 
preserved.  Only  the  corners  were  sometimes  broken  away,  so  that, 
at  one  point,  the  workmen  could  thrust  their  pick-handles  through 
and  down  to  the  full  lengtli.  Almost  covering  the  open  end  of  this 
passage  was  found  a  cornice-slab  of  marble ;  close  by,  fragments  of 
marble  triglypha  and  dentils.  When  all  these  were  cleared  away  the 
existence  of  a  subterranean  structure  was  made  certain. 

The  work  at  the  upper  end  of  this  main  trench  was  carried  consider- 
ably further  before  anything  of  importance  was  discovered.  Only  one 
or  two  blocks  of  poroe  and  some  small  pic<^-es  of  marble  came  to  light. 
At  length  theworkmen  uncovered,  at  a  depth  of  1.05  m.,  what  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  seats  of  the  lowest  tier  of  the  cavta.  Very  soon  the 
line  of  poros  curb  bounding  the  arc  of  t!ie  orchestra  was  found,  0.20  m. 
further  below  the  surface.  Immediately  below  the  first  tier  of  seats 
was  a  broad  step  serving  as  a  foot-rest  for  those  who  sat  above,  and 
between  this  and  the  curb  was  a  sunken  drain  paved  with  poros.  Just 
behind  the  first  seat  discovered  was  a  flat,  irregular  marble  slab  of  con- 
siderable size.  Toward  the  west  the  line  of  seats  was  broken,  and  in 
digging  further  up  the  hill  nothing  more  was  found  in  situ.  The  oavea, 
here  at  least,  was  in  an  altogether  ruinous  condition,  so  that  the  main 
trench  atthis  end  was  abandoned.  At  Dr.  Waldstein's  suggestion,  the 
di^ng  was  now  carried  along  the  line  of  the  first  row  of  seats  toward 
the  east.  A  trench  was  sunk  broad  enough  to  include  also  the  curb 
of  the  orchestra.  All  was  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation,  only 
a  block  from  the  line  of  Beats  being  missing  now  and  then.  A  number 
of  marble  fragments  were  found,  evidently  belonging  to  thrones.  The 
sunken  drain  proved  to  be  divided  at  intervals  by  very  ill-made  and 
irregular  cross-walls,  resting  on  the  poros  bottom,  and  not  quite  reach- 
ing the  level  of  the  curb  and  the  lowest  step  on  either  side.  The  end 
of  the  curb  was  reached  some  5  m.  before  coming  to  the  analemma 
of  the  cavea.  At  this  point  the  curb  was  connected  with  the  lowest  step 
by  a  very  good  cross-wall  of  the  same  pattern  and  period  with  itself. 
Di^ng  was  carried  for  a  short  distance  along  the  analemma  ;  this  was 
very  much  broken  away,  and  the  blocks  which  made  it  were  heaped 
together  with  seats  that  had  fallen  from  above.  The  wall  of  the  pa- 
rados, so  fer  as  it  was  found  extant  at  all,  was  yet  more  ruinous.    I  had 
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hoped  to  carry  a  trench  from  the  orchestra  to  the  uppermost  vows  of 
seats,  but  lack  of  time  prevented  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  subterranean  passage  mentioned  had  been  entirely 
cleared.  The  work  had  been  necessarily  slow,  since  in  so  confined  a 
!^pace  only  one  man  could  dig  at  a  time,  and  very  awkwardly.  Besides, 
the  interior  was  a  closely  packed  mass  of  architectural  fragments,  as 
drums  of  columns,  with  pottery,  Roman  lamps  and  other  objects.  A 
discovery  of  importance  was  made  near  the  north  end  of  this  passage. 
Here  the  digging  was  carried  more  than  1  m.  below  the  ancient  level 
of  the  orchestra.  At  this  depth  part  of  a  marble  chair  was  found, 
imbedded  among  loose  stones  and  smaller  bits  of  marble ;  there  was 
found  also  a  rounded  fragment  of  poros,  belonging  to  the  base  either  of 
a  column  or  of  a  statue. 

THE  CAVEA. 

In  1833,  according  to  Ross,'  some  of  the  stone  seats  of  the  cavea 
were  still  to  be  seen.  He  seems  to  imply  that  when  he  visited  Eretria 
eight  years  later  these  had  disappeared,  appropriated  by  the  new  set- 
tlers as  building-material.  When  our  work  began,  at  least  two  or  three 
seats  of  the  ordinary  pattern  lay  above  ground  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  slope.  Nothing  whatever  was  visible  besides  these,  though  the 
general  form  of  the  cavea  was  still  very  clearly  marked.  The  seats 
were  not  laid  on  a  natural  slope,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  were 
supported  by  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  as  noted  by  Ross  (op.  cit.) 
This  method  of  construction  was  rare  in  Greece  proper,  but  ob- 
tained in  the  theatre  at  Mantinea,  lately  excavated  by  the  French 
School.'  Durm^  mentions  only  the  theatres  at  Alabanda  (Asia  Minor) 
and  Mantinea  as  so  constructed.  More  are  enumerated  by  Multer,' 
but  only  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor.  Recently  it  has  been  found 
that  the  theatre  at  Megalopolis  rested  in  part  upon  an  artificial  em- 
bankment." The  embankment  at  Mantinea  was  supported  by  a  poly- 
gonal wall,  and  the  theatre  was  made  accessible  from  the  rear  by  a 
system  of  external  flights  of  steps ;  but  no  attempt  could  be  made  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  also  true  at  Eretria.  The  cavea  opens  to- 
ward the  south  in  direct  violation  of  Vitruvius' injunction;*  this  is 
the  case  also  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,' 

'Wandertmgm  in  Orieehmland,  II,  1\7.  *  BnU.  de  ecrr.  keltln.,  xiv,  248. 

'  Baulcuntt  der  OrueAen,  211.  *  BiiinnwitertAuinn-,  3n,  n.  2. 

'  Journal  of  HrlimU  ShuiU:  xi,  294.  *De  Arehiteetura,  v.  3.  2. 
^Oeppert,  AttgrUchaehe  BShtu,  94. 
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At  present  tlie  greatest  height  of  the  cavea  above  the  orehestra-eurb 
is  9.07  m. ;  ^  itsdiaiueter  measured  from  the  highest  point  of  the  mound 
on  eitber  side  is  81  m. ;  measured  from  the  lowest  step  on  either  side, 
24.88  m.  The  structure  forms  an  arc  of  186°,  or  somewhat  more  than 
a  half-circle,  and  is  thus  less  by  24°  than  Vitruvius'  fanciful  model  for 
Greek  theatres.  The  cur\-e  seemaa  perfect  one  through  an  arc  of  159°, 
i.  e.,  to  the  point  where  the  curb  termiuatee.  It  is  then  continued  on  a 
straight  line,  tangent  to  the  arc  at  that  point.  This  was  a  device  ofl^ 
employed  in  Greek  theatres  '  for  the  sake  of  the  view  of  those  who 
occupied  the  end  seats.  At  Epidaurus  *°  the  same  purpose  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  different  centre  and  radius,  thus  making  the 
inward  curve  at  the  wings  less  abrupt.  The  analemma  uncovered  is 
of  the  same  poros  stone  used  for  the  seats  and  throughout  in  the  whole 
structure.  The  wall  follows  the  upward  inclination  of  the  cavea  and  is 
0.62  m.  thick  atthe  bottom,  narrowing  to  0.57  m.  at  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  digging.  At  its  lower  end  the  base  of  a  stele  was  dis- 
covered, lying  in  a  line  with  the  lowest  step  of  the  cavea  and  so  at  an 
obtuse  angle  to  the  analemma.  It  is  rectangular,  1.14  m.  in  length 
and  0.62  m.  in  width.  The  hole  sunk  in  the  upper  £ice  to  receive  the 
stele  is  0.79  m.  long,  0.135  m.  wide,  and  0.12  m.  deep.  Doubtless 
the  stele  bore  an  inscription  relating  to  the  building  or  rebuilding  of 
the  theatre.  The  lines  of  tlie  anaiemmata,  if  prolonged,  would  meet  in 
aa  obtuse  angle  at  a  point  between  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
proscenium — another  characteristic  of  tlje  normal  Greek  theatre.  The 
width  of  the  e&s^,parodo8  is  about  5  m.  The  proscenium  in  its  pro- 
longation toward  the  east  bends  away  slightly,  as  at  Epidaurus  and 
Oropus.  But  we  could  not  make  sure  whether  this  prolonged  line 
was  parallel  with  the  analemma,  or  whether,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  ioclinatioa  was  such  that  the  parados  became  wider  as  it 
approached  the  orchestra.  Neither  was  it  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  parodos  was  closed  by  a  door  or  doors,  such  as  were  found  at 
Oropus,  Sicyon  and  Epidaurus." 

The  cavea  is  divided  into  eleven  cuitei  ("  wedges ")  by  twelve 
Bights  of  steps.     This  statement  is  founded  on  computation,  for  only 

'  I  am  glad  lo  acknowledge  my  indebtedness,  for  many  of  iheao  measurements  and 
for  helpful  suggesliona,  to  Mr.  John  Pickanl  of  the  American  School. 

•  (y.  the  theatre  at  Athens ;  for  that  at  Piraeus,  see  Cdktius  and  Kaupebt,  Earten 
von  Attika,  text,  I,  p.  67. 

"npasTKif  for  1883,  47.  "  HpaitTwJ  for  1883,  48;  for  1886,  53. 
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three  of  these  flights  of  etepe  were  deSnitely  located.  According  to 
Vitruviua,"  the  cunn  should  be  seven  and  tlie  stoirwavs  eight  in 
number.  But  in  Greece  proper  this  nile  is  observed  only  at  ^lanlinea. 
At  Argoe  and  Thoricua  we  find  only  three  cunet.  The  number  is 
generally  greater  than  that  given  by  Vitruvius,"  Tlie  eastern  ana- 
lemma  is  immediately  adjoined  by  steps ;  this  must  have  been  the  case 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  cavea  also.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
indeed  almost  imiversal.  The  cavea  was  not  divided  through  the 
middle  line  by  a  line  of  steps,  nor  is  it  at  Athens  and  at  Sicyon. 
This  division,  despite  Vitruvius,  was,  of  course,  a  quite  accidental 
matter,  depending  upon  the  number  of  cwnet,  whether  even  or  odd. 
The  stairway  next  the  atwlemma  is  0.72  m.  in  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
narrowing  with  the  second  step  to  0.68  m.  Beyond  this  no  exact 
measurement  could  be  taken  on  account  of  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  remains.  The  breadth  corresponded  approximately  to  that  found 
in  the  theatres  at  Athens  (0.70  m.),  Epidaurus  (0.74  m.)  and  Thoriciis 
(0.62  ra.).  It  is  considerably  exceeded,  however,  in  the  steps  of  the 
the  following  flight,  which  measure  0.94  m.,  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  0.90  m.  of  the  Piraeus  ttieatre.  This  increased  breadth  is 
natural  for  the  interior,  where  every  stairway  gave  access  to  two  eunei 
instead  of  one.  The  height  of  the  steps  varied  between  0.145  m.  and 
0,16  m. ;  to  this  must  be  added  a  decided  upward  slope  from  fi-ont  to 
back.  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  level  of  seats  and  that  of  adjoining 
steps  correspond  only  occasionally,  the  added  height  of  four  steps 
amounting  to  that  of  three  rows  of  seats.  This,  I  think,  is  quite 
exceptional.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  every  second  step 
reaches  the  level  of  tlie  adjoining  seat.  Only  in  the  theatre  at  Athens 
does  a  single  step,  inclining  upward  from  front  to  back,  suffice  for 
every  row  of  seats. 

The  seats  themselves  vary  greatly  in  dimensions.  Those  above 
ground  on  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  are  0.39  m.  in  breadtli  and 
0.54  m.  in  height;  those  in  the  lowest  row  have,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
breadth — sometimes  0.05  m.  to  0.08  m.  greater, — but  are  only  0.32  m. 
in  height.  In  profile,  there  are  only  slight  differences  in  measure- 
ment, not  affecting  the  general  pattern.  This  is  a  usual  one  for  theatre- 
seats,  and  consists  of  a  plane  vertical  surface  reaching  1.05  m.  below 
the  upper  surface  and  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scat 

"V.  6.2.  "  Cf.  Athens,  Epidaurus,  Sicyon,  Piraeus. 
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iu  a  cyma  reversa  curve  forming  a  lioUow.  The  concave  surface 
at  its  deepest  point  18  distant  0.105  m.  from  a  vertical  line  let  fall 
from  the  upjier  outer  edge  of  the  seat.  The  seats  are  set  level, 
and  have  a  slightly  raised  hand,  0.09  m.  to  0.13  m.  wide,  running 
along  the  outer  edge.  The  small  breadth  of  the  scats  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  quite  unprecedented.  Vitruvius'  maximum  and  mini- 
mum are  0.7:j92  m.  and  0.5914  m.,"  and  his  maximum  is  must 
often  exceeded.  In  the  theatre  of  Thoricus,  which  is  very  irregular, 
the  average  breadth  is  O.CO  m. ; "  at  Alliens,  it  is  0.782  m.,  at  Epi- 
daurus  0.78  m.,  at  Sicyon  0.75  m.  to  0.85  m.,  at  Piraeus  0.91  m.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  in  all  these  theatres,  except  at  Thoricua,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  hrL'adth  served  as  the  actual  scat;  behind,  the  stone 
was  hollowed  to  receive  the  feet  of  those  ou  the  nest  step  above.  The 
front  part  or  seat  proper  is  0.332  m,  wide  at  Athens,  0.35  m.  at  Epi- 
daurus,  Sieyon  and  Piraeus,  These  latter  measurements  harmonized 
better  with  the  seat-breadth  in  the  Eretrian  theatre,  and  appeared  to 
suggest  that  here  the  whole  surface  of  the  seat  was  given  up  to  the 
actual  occupant.  Such  was  proved  to  be  the  ease  by  further  excava- 
tion. Tlie  seats  are  not  so  placed  that  one  rests  upon  or  touches  the 
next,  but  are  distant  from  one  another  radially  0.35  m.  The  inter- 
vening space,  left  for  the  feet  of  those  who  occupied  the  higher  seat,  is 
simply  earth.  Doubtless  its  level  was  below  that  of  the  seat  in  front, 
just  as  in  theatres  where  one  stone  served  as  both  seat  and  foot-rest. 
A  cacea  so  coustructed  would  be  much  less  secure  than  if  every  row 
weresupportedimmediat«Iy  by  theone  below  it;  so  that  this  detail  of 
construction  may  account  in  a  measure  for  the  very  imperfect  pre- 
servation of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  difference  in  height  (0.22  m.)  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
seats,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  the  former  were  entirely  above 
ground,  a  more  exact  measurement  was  possible.  When  the  stone  was 
set,  some  part  of  this  excess  of  height  would  disappear,  but  surely  not 
the  whole.  In  feet,  the  entire  height  of  one  seat  iu  the  second  row, 
whose  lower  edge  seemed  to  have  been  reached,  was  only  0.42  m. ;  this 
would  mean  that  the  stone  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  0.10  m.  below  the 
surface.  In  comparing  the  0.32  m.  of  the  lower  rows  with  the  seats  of 
other  theatres,  we  find :  at  Athens,  0.32  m, ;  at  Epidaurus,  0.34  m. ;  at 
Sicyon, 0.35  m,;  at  Piraeus,  0.32  m.;at  Thoricus,  0.35  m.    Here,  then, 

"Mih.T.ER,  Biihnmallerihama;  31.  ^^  Papert  of  American  School,  iv,  9. 
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is  a  comparatively  exact  correspondence,  all  the  figures  being  below 
Vitruviua'  minimum  of  0.3696  m.  Seats  so  low  could  hardly  have 
been  very  comfortable ;  and,  for  the  theatre  at  Athens,  Dorpfeld  assumes 
that  the  height  was  increased  by  the  use  of  cushions.  The  same  opioioo 
ig  expressed  by  Kabbadias  in  his  report  of  the  excavations  at  Epidau- 
rua."  But  it  isinteresting  to  find  that  at  Epidaums  the  seats  above  the 
diazoma  reach  a  height  of  0.43  m.  If  at  Eretria  the  upper  seats  also 
were  set  down  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  0.10  m.,  the  actual  height 
remaining  would  be  0.44  m.,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
great  theatre  of  Polycletus.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  theatre  at  Eretria  was  divided  by  a  dtazoma,  as  would  be  expected 
a  priori.  The  marble  slab  before  referred  to,  discovered  just  behind 
the  first  row  of  seats,  may  have  made  ^lart  of  the  back  revetment  of 
the  diazonta.  It  is  1,62  m.  long,  0.795  m.  wide,  and  0.185m.  thick; 
near  one  corner  on  the  short  side  is  a  bole  for  the  insertion  of  a  clamp 
that  joined  it  to  its  neighbor.  The  diazoma  was  not  infrequently 
revetted  at  the  back  with  such  plates  of  marble."  Only  further  ex- 
cavation, however,  can  make  this  point  certain.  Finally,  beneath  the 
lowest  tier  of  seats  was  a  single  step,  0.77  m.  wide,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally from  front  to  back ;  immediately  adjoining,  0.38  m.  lower,  is  the 
broad  drain  skirting  the  orchestra. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 
The  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  measured  to  the  poros  curb  which 
skirts  it,  is  20.28  m.;  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  cavea,  24.88  m.  It  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  theatres  at  Piraeus  (16.50  m.),  Sieyon  (about 
20  m.),  and  Mantinea  (21.70  m.);  lai^r  even  than  that  of  those  at 
Athens  (22.50  m.)  and  Epidaurus  (24.50  m.), — though  in  the  last  two 
theatres  the  size  of  the  cavea  is  very  much  greater  than  at  Eretria.  The 
ratio  of  orchestra  diameter  to  cavea  diameter  in  the  Eretrian  theatre 
is  an  unusually  lai^  one.  The  orchestra  was  certainly  unpaved.  As 
late  as  1886,  Miiller"  writes  of  the  orchestra  surface  as  iioaioftne^tta- 
nakme  gepJlasUrt ;  he  cites  as  exceptions  only  the  odeum  at  Cnidus 
and  the  theatre  at  Epidaunis.  But  in  the  theatres  at  Piraeus,  Oropus, 
Stcyon,  Thoricus,  Mantinea  and  Megalopolis,  the  orchestra  surface 
has  been  found  to  consist  merely  of  beaten  earth.    Kabbadias"  in  his 

"  OfHUTiicii  for  1881,  nofiifiniiui,    17. 

"(y.  the  theatre  at  Sicyon,  in  Papere  <^  Anuritan  School,  v,  p.  11. 

"  Buhnenalterdamer,  37.  "  tlpMrwi  for  1S8I,  napipmita,  19. 
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report  of  the  work  at  Epidanrus  concludes  that  paving  was  not  in  uae 
in  the  best  times.  The  pavement  of  the  orchestra  at  Athene,  for  ex- 
ample, is  certainly  of  Roman  date.  Perhaps  the  converse  of  Kab- 
badias'  proposition  will  not  hold  :  that  the  lack  of  paving  implies  an 
early  time;  but  it  may  at  least  be  r^arded  as  an  indication.  The 
orchestra  was  in  iwrt  bounded  by  the  line  of  curb  already  often  referred 
to.  This  consists  of  lai^  blocks  of  poros,  bearing  a  slight  projecting 
moulding  on  the  outer  (next  the  cavea)  side.  It  is  0.42  m.  in  breadth 
and  rises  0.395  m.  from  the  drain  or  gutter  outside  it ;  thus  it  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  step  on  the  other  side  of  the  drain.  It  rises 
very  slightly  from  the  middle  toward  the  extremities,  the  resulting 
difference  of  level  amounting  to  0.067  m.  On  the  outer  side  the  curve 
is  perfect ;  inside  the  blocks  are  not  cut  to  the  curve  but  are  left  straight. 
This  makes  it  certain  that  the  orchestra  surface  was  at  least  as  high  as 
the  level  of  tlie  curb.  The  upper  surface  of  the  stylobate  of  the  pro- 
scenium-wall is  0,38  m,  above  the  curb,  and  it  is  this  stylobate  which  we 
might  expect  to  determine  approximately  the  level  of  the  orchestra, 
which,  if  just  high  enough  to  conceal  the  lower  edge  of  the  stylobate, 
would  be  about  0.25  m.  above  the  surrounding  curb.  The  joinings  of 
the  curb  are  everywhere  perfect,  and  the  workmanship  good.  It  ex- 
tends tlirough  an  arc  of  159°,  thus  falling  short  of  the  angular  meas- 
urement of  the  cavea  by  27".  Therefore,  for  a  distance  of  5.35  m.  at 
each  end,  the  lowest  step  of  the  cavea  immediately  adjoins  the  earthen 
surface  of  the  orchestra.  At  a  distance  of  1 .62  m.  from  its  extremities 
the  curb  narrows  abruptly  (at  the  jointing  of  two  stones)  to  a  breadth 
of  0.25  m.  The  narrowing  ia  all  on  the  inner  side;  the  moulding  and 
thecurveon  the  outside  continue  unbroken.  Finally,it  is  joined  with 
the  lowest  step  of  the  catwa  by  a  radial  cross-wall  of  the  same  pattern, 
0.29  m.  in  width. 

The  sunken  drain  or  passage  left:  between  the  curb  and  the  lowest 
step  is  1.88  ni.  wide  at  the  middle,  increasing  very  gradually  to  1.90- 
1.91  m.  at  the  ea-steru  extremity ;  it  is  well  paved  throughout  with 
poros.  That  it  served  as  a  drain  was  made  sure  by  tlie  discovery, 
outside  the  croas-wall,  of  a  conduit  of  pottery.  This  was  very  smdl 
(0.235  m,  wide,  0.1 5  m.  deep),  and  consisted  of  a  flat  plate  bent  to  form 
a  rectangular  prism;  it  wrasopenaboveand  lay  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  the  eai'ea-drain,  A  hole  was  discovered  piercing  the  cross-wall  at 
the  bottom,  through  which  water  might  pass  into  the  outer  conduit. 
This  conduit  extended  toward  and  under  the  stage-structure,  bending 
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gradually  toward  the  east.  This  whole  plan  and  arrangement  is  closely 
similar  to  what  was  found  at  Epidaurua.  At  Athens  theorchestra  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  drain,  which  is,  however,  much  narrower  (0.90  m.)  and 
deeper ;  bo  that  bridges  were  necessary  in  the  line  of  every  stairway. 
The  same  narrow  and  deep  canal  with  a  succession  of  bridges,  is  found  at 
^cyon  and  at  Piraeus ;  at  M^ialopolis  its  dimensions  are  about  the 
same,  but  the  bridges,  if  there  ever  were  any,  have  disappeared.  In 
every  case  the  drain  is  carried  on  in  some  way  under  the  stage-structure. 
At  Epidaurus,  the  narrow  gutter  is  replaced  by  a  broad  and  shallow 
paved  passage,  very  nearly  corresponding  in  its  measurements  to  that 
at  Eretria.  A  curb  with  similar  moulding  bounds  it  on  the  inside, 
and  at  about  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  proscenium 
are  cross-blocks  uniting  the  curb  with  the  lowest  step  of  the  cavea. 
These  are  pierced  each  by  two  apertures  affording  an  outlet  into  a 
subterranean  drain  which  runs  away  under  the  stage-structure.  At 
Epidaurus,  however,  the  circle  of  the  curb  is  made  complete  instead 
of  being  interrupted  at  the  cross-walls.  As  Kabbadias  su^ests,"* 
Folycletus'  great  work  might  well  have  served  as  a  model  to  later 
designers.  The  theatre  at  A^na,  according  to  Pausanias,*'  resembled 
it  in  size  and  structure. 

I  have  already  noted  the  existence  of  three  ill  made  and  ruinous 
cross-walls  in  this  drain.  The  first  lies  about  0.50  m.  to  the  east  of 
the  middle  point  of  the  curb,  is  1.60  m.  long,  0.37- .40  m.  wide,  and 
0.35  m.  high.  Space  enough  is  lefl  between  each  end  and  the  adjoin- 
ing side-wall  of  the  drain,  for  water  to  pass  freely.  The  second,  5  m. 
further  toward  the  east,  is  of  about  the  same  length  and  height,  but 
slightly  wider.  The  third,  lying  3.65  m.  from  the  second  and  3.90  m. 
from  the  cross-curb  at  the  end,  extends  but  half-way  across  the  drain, 
and  is  very  much  wider  (0.85  m.)  than  the  other  two.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  cross- walls  had  served  to  support  bridges  corresponding  to 
the  stairways.  But  they  lie  at  such  irregular  intervals  that  this  could 
hardly  have  been  thecase(thed!stance  between  adjacent  stairwaysalong 
thelowest  tier  of  seats  13  3.29  m.);  and  in  any  event  bridges  so  short 
would  not  have  needed  a  continuous  support.  It  seems  most  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  drain  was  in  later  times  completely  covered, 
and  that  the  cross-walls  made  the  foundation  for  such  covering.  They 
appear  to  be  late,  and  from  their  height  would  be  very  well  suited  to 

"npBxriii  for  18S1,  nnpd*w,it«.,  29.  "il.  29,  11. 
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the  object  su^eeted.  The  reason  of  this  covering  mav  have  been  to 
obtain  space  for  «  row  of  marble  chairs  or  thrones.  If  the  chairs  were 
not  here,  they  could  have  had  no  other  place  except  within  the  orchestra 
itself,  where  tliey  are  found  at  Oropus,  just  across  the  Euripua  from 
Eretria,  but,  I  think,  nowhere  else  in  Greece.  The  two  theatres  might 
very  well  have  been  similar  in  this  respect.  The  fragments  of  thrones 
which  were  found  seem  to  shed  light  on  the  matter.  All  along  the  course 
of  the  drain  were  unearthed  large  and  small  pieces  of  marble  which  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  thrones.  !Finally,at  the  east  end,  the  back  of  a  throne 
was  found  entire,  lying  on  the  poros  pavement  of  the  drain.  It  cor- 
responded in  style  and  measurement  to  the  smaller  fragments.  In 
addition,  we  discovered,  as  already  noted,  near  the  centre  of  the  orches- 
tra, at  the  north  end  of  the  stibterranean  passage,  the  arm  of  a  mar- 
ble chair,  lying  about  1  m.  below  the  ancient  level  of  the  orchestra. 
It  differed  entirely  from  all  the  rest  in  dimensions  and  pattern.  Mr. 
Leonardos,  the  superintending  Ephor  at  Eretria,  judged  it  of  earlier 
and  better  work  than  the  more  numerous  fragments.  It  may  have 
belonged  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  construction  of  the  underground 
jussage,  and  at  this  earlier  time  the  thrones  may  have  stood  within 
the  orchestra,  as  at  Oropus.  In  the  construction  of  the  passage  a 
deep  trench  must  have  been  sunk  and  naturally  prolonged  somewhat 
beyond  its  nortliern  extremity ;  in  the  hole  thus  left  this  fragment  of 
a  throne  might  well  have  been  buried  together  with  other  debtis  from 
the  old  structure.  I  should  ascribe  tlie  later  thrones  to  the  period 
of  rebuilding  thus  indicated ;  these  might  then  have  been  placed  over 
the  drain  which  was  covered  to  receive  them.  But  all  this  is  a  matter 
cf  conjecture  from  very  incomplete  data. 

The  arc  of  the  orchestra,  if  taken  at  tlie  poros  curb  inside  tlie  drain, 
just  cuts  the  line  of  the  later  proscenium,  but  falls  short  of  the  heavy 
front-wall  of  the  older  stage-structure.  The  curve  of  the  lowest  step, 
if  prolonged,  cuts  the  earlier  wall  as  well.  This  latter  circle  is  the 
basis  of  Vitruvius'  plan ;  and  in  this  respect  the  tlieatre  at  Eretria, 
like  many  others,  chances  to  aawrd  with  the  Roman  arcliitect's  tlicorj-. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  PASSAGE. 

The  position  and  direction  of  the  underground  pa-^sage  have  already 

been  described.     Its  total  length  is  13.09  m. ;  breadth  at  the  bottom 

(«~e  in  section)  0.89  m. ;  height  {<\-f)  exactly  2.  ra.     It  is  formed 

of  two  tiers  of  very  large  blocks  carefully  fitted  together,  no  one  of 
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them  varying  in  length  so  much  as  0,05  m.  from  1  m.  The  stones 
of  the  lower  course  are  set  vertically  and  ai-e  1.10  ni.  high  {a-b,  e-d). 
With  the  second  course  {b-c,  d-c),  the  two  side  walls  come  together, 
making  an  angle  at  the  top  of  60°.  There  is  no  cap-stone,  and  nothing 
of  the  arch-construction ;  the  stones  rest  against  each  other  merely  by 
the  contact  of  their  inner  uppermost  edges,  and  the  outer  edges,  which 
might  otherwise  project  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  are  cut  away 
so  as  to  lie  just  beneath  the  old  surface.  The  parage  is  covered  in 
this  way  along  1 1.03  m.  of  its  entire  length.  At  both  ends  the  last 
stone  of  the  upper  course  on  each  side  rises  vertically,  instead  of  slop- 
ing to  meet  its  fellow.  These  stones  vary  slightly  in  dimensions.  All 
are  0.85  m.  in  height;  but,  at  the  north  end  of  the  passage,  the  block 
on  the  east  side  is  1 .07  long,  its  opposite  0.99  m.,  and  at  the  stage  end, 
the  one  to  the  east  is  1.03  m.,  that  to  the  west 
*  1,08  m.  long.      These  difFerences  are  scarcely 

noticeable  except  on  actual  measurement.  At 
the  north  end  every  stone  is  0.15  m.  wide  at  the 
top ;  at  the  stage  end  the  total  width  is  0.33  m., 
but  on  the  inside  there  is  a  sunken  ledge  0.05  m. 
deep  and  0.15  m.  wide.  This  disposition  was 
evidently  planned  to  receive  a  trapdoor  which 
should  cover  the  opening.  At  the  north  end  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  an  intended  covering  in  two 
small  cavities  corresponding  to  eaeh  other  in  the 
last  two  stones  that  are  joined  to  roof  the  passage ; 
but  it  is  difBcult  to  see  just  how  tliese  cavities  could 
have  contributed  to  the  purpose  in  question. 
Thus  was  afforded  entrance  to  the  passage  at  the  centre  of  the  or- 
-chestra  and  just  behind  the  proscenium.  It  was  facilitated  by  steps 
constructed  in  a  noteworthy  and  unusual  manner.  At  either  end  a 
huge  block  of  poros  was  set  in,  resting  on  the  same  level  as  the  side 
stones  of  the  lower  course,  and  corresponding  to  them  in  height.  It 
was  so  wide  that  its  middle  portion  could  be  cut  into  stops  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  passi^,  while  the  side  portions  thus  left  standing  free 
bounded  the  continuation  of  the  passes  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
blocks  of  the  lower  course.  Tliis  block  furnished  three  steps.  Upon 
it  and  between  the  vertical  side  stones  of  the  upper  course,  which 
form  the  opening,  was  placed  another  huge  block,  which  was  cut  out 
in  three  more  steps  in  the  same  way.     Thus  a  stairway  was  formed 
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extending  from  the  upper  outer  comer  of  the  vertical  side  Btones  to 
the  bottom  of  the  passage.  At  the  stage  end  all  these  eix  steps  are 
perfectly  preserved ;  at  the  north  end  only  the  lower  block,  with  its 
three  steps,  remains.  The  missing  portion,  however,  may  easily  be 
restored.  The  line  of  inclination  of  the  lower  steps,  prolonged  by  the 
length  of  a  second  block,  exactly  reaches  the  corresponding  comer  of 
the  upper  side  stones.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  missing  steps 
may  have  been  of  wood,  or  for  some  reason  may  not  have  been  neces- 
sary at  all.  The  steps  at  the  stage  end  are  0.83  m.  long ;  at  the  north 
end  0.87  m.;  in  both  cases  0.12  m.  less  than  the  width  of  the  blocks 
in  which  they  are  cut.  A  ledge  0.06  m.  wide  is  thus  lefl  on  both  sides 
of  the  steps.  The  steps  are  0. 1 7  m.  wide  and  0.27  m.  high.  The  low- 
est is  about  0.50  m.  above  the  original  soil  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  passage.  No  trace  was  discovered  of  paving.  At  each  entrance  the 
lower  exterior  edges  of  the  slanting  roof-bhraks  are  splayed  to  ailbrd 
easier  entrance.  The  passage  is  now  lighted  by  a  vesica-shaped  aper- 
ture in  the  roof,  1.24  m.  long  and  0.35  m.  wide,  distant  from  the  north 
end  3.34  m.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  an  accidental  breaking 
away ;  but  the  roofing  seems  too  firm  at  every  other  point  to  make 
this  probable.  No  mortar  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  passage, 
and  the  workmanship  throughout  is  excellent.  I  owe  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
the  judgment  that  the  whole  is  Greek  and  belongs  to  a  good  period. 
What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  this  passive?  If  it  liad  been  a 
drain,  it  would  surely  have  extended  further,  under  and  beyond  the 
stage-structure;  moreover,  it  is  very  much  lai^r  than  admin  need  have 
been.  It  is  thus  clear  that  its  object  was  to  make  a  way  by  which 
passage  could  be  had  unseen  from  beliind  the  proscenium  to  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra,  or  vice  versa.  It  would  thus  supply  the  means  for 
chorus  or  actors  to  ap[)ear  suddenly  in  view  of  the  audience  in  the 
orchestra,  or  to  disappear  just  as  suddenly.  The  notion  that  the  pass- 
age was  ever  used  by  the  chorus,  may  be  dismissed.  One  of  the  most 
essential  purposes  of  the  parodoi  was  to  furnish  for  the  chorus  an 
entrance  to  the  orchestra.  The  effect  produced  by  their  appearance 
one  by  one  from  below  would  have  been  ridiculous.  Extant  plays 
and  scholia  afford  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  conception.  The  purpose  of  the  passage,  then,  was  to  allow  the  actors 
to  pass  between  the  orchestra  and  their  dressing-rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
proscenium.  After  hie  appearance,  the  actor  may  have  kept  his  place 
in  the  orchestra  or  ascended  a  raised  stage  such  as  Vitruvius  describes. 
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An  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  such  a  passage  could  have  beoi 
employed  only  in  particular  cases.  An  actor  who  is  represented  as 
coming  from  palace  or  city  or  some  foreign  land  could  not  possibly 
appear  before  the  audience  as  if  rising  suddenly  from  the  deptbs  of  the 
earth.  Such  an  apparition  must  actually  be  a  being  from  the  lower 
world,  imagined  aa  returning  to  the  light  of  day.  The  manner  of 
entrance  would  be  so  clearly  seen  by  the  audience  and  would  be  so 
notable  that  it  must  at  once  suggest  such  an  appantion.  The  device 
can  have  had  no  cause  for  existence,  if  it  was  not  to  contribute  to  what 
we  call  stage-effect,  to  heighten  illusion ;  but  illusion  would  have  been 
utterly  lost  if  an  actor  who  came  to  herald  the  return  of  a  king  from 
Troy  had  been  seen  emerging  from  the  earth. 

Extant  tragedy  furnishes  examples  of  such  appearances.  In  the 
Persians  of  Aeschylus,  the  chorus  is  ui^ed  by  Atossa  (v,  619, 8eq.)  to 
call  up  the  spirit  of  Darius.  The  chorus  then  accompany  her  libations 
with  a  long  hymn  of  supplication  to  Darius  and  to  the  powers  of  the 
lower  world  (w.  621-671).  In  v.  656,  the  King  is  implored :  /koO 
TovB'  iir  aKpov  KopvfiSov  6xdov.  Darius  appears.  He  first  addresses 
the  chorus,  telling  them  how  he  has  seen  Atossa  rd^ov  TreXov  (v.  675), 
and  has  received  her  libations,  and  he  further  bids  the  chorus :  u/i*i? 
Si  6pi)velT  ir/ytK  kararet  Ta4>ov  (v.  677).  They  have  just  called  on 
him  to  rise  above  the  mound  that  covers  his  tomb ;  now  he  finds  them 
standing  close  by  the  tomb.  He  must  appear  therefore  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  surely  from  below.  The  difficulty  of  placing  the  tomb 
upon  the  stage  and  grouping  the  chorus  tbere  instead  of  in  the  orchestra 
has  always  been  evident.  Such  a  passageway  as  that  at  Eretria  would 
enable  the  actor  who  personated  Darius  to  make  his  appearance  much 
more  naturally,  from  beneath  the  actual  sur&ce  of  the  earth  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  chorus. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  actors  as  well  as  chorus  bad  their  places  in 
the  orchestra,  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Promelheu»  Bound  may  have 
represeuted  the  disappearance  of  Prometheus  and  the  Oceanides  be- 
neath its  surface.  They  must,  from  the  play,  have  shared  the  same 
&te,  and  together,  whether  in  orchestra  or  on  a  stage.  At  Eretria  the 
entrance  to  the  passage  is  so  small  that  its  use  by  so  large  a  group 
would  certainly  present  great  difficulties.  It  is  possible  also  that  in 
Sophocles'  Philoctdes,  and  Euripides'  Q/ciops,  the  passageway  may 
have  served  as  the  cave  which  made  part  of  the  scene.  This,  however, 
may  well  be  deemed  doubtful,  and  the  best  evidence  is  furnished  by 
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the  first  two  plays  cited.  The  elepa  of  Charon  mentioned  by  Pollux 
(iv.  132)  have  appeared  to  us  clearly  for  the  first  time  at  Eretria. 
Pollux's  description  of  this  part  of  the  s(«uic  adjunirts  runs  aa  fol- 
lows :  al  hk  j(ap<ip€ioi  xXifiaKet,  Kara  to?  tK  tS>v  eSaXiav  koBoSov^ 
Kflfievai,  tA  eXZaiKa  air'  avrmv  avaTrefitroviriv.  This  gives  but  a  con- 
fused notion  of  the  position  of  the  steps,  and  various  opiaioas  have 
been  held  on  this  point.  But  if  we  are  to  accept  Pollux  at  all,  and  his 
is  our  only  authority  on  the  matter,  these  steps  could  surely  have  had 
no  connection  with  a  stage.  The  meaning  of  Korii  rA/t  ix  rStv  iBeaXlcov 
KaffoSovf  is  obscure,  but  seems  as  well  suited  to  the  situation  of  the 
steps  in  the  Eretrian  orchestra  as  to  any  other  point  in  the  orchestra. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  Muller**  supporting  his  view,  that  the  steira 
in  question  led  up  to  the  stage  through  some  sort  of  trapdoor,  with  the 
words :  Man  beachte  aueh,  does  die  Orclieetra  im  griechUckea  Theater 
keine  unterirdUchea  Gewolbe  haite  wie  «ie  sick  im  rbmiacJien  Ampkitheaier 
finden,  Wilamowitz**  seems  almost  to  anticipate  the  discoverymade 
at  Eretria,  Discussing  the  Pemajia,  he  writes:  &  ietmitlen  aufdtm 
Tanzplatz  eine  Buhne,  E&lradeigt  dem  Deutachenwokl  denUicher,  deren 
Sttifen  zu  anfang  die  Sitze  dea  Raihhauses,  tcfUerhin  die  Slufen  des 
CfrahmonumeiUeavorstellen:  ati^ilirkomvUDareiosh&uor;  der  SckaiLS- 
pider  der  als  Bote  bis  5 1 4  spraeh,  hat  also  Zeii  und  Qetegenheit  gehabt, 
sick  bis  687  umzukleiden  und  unter  die  Estrade  zu  gelangen :  wle  das 
geachifht  ist  nic/U  vherliefe^-t,  und  der  Phihloge  kann  sick  das  nickt 
reeonstruiren. 

A  further  question  involves  the  relation  between  these  steps  and  the 
ava-metTfuiTa.  Pollux  says  of  the  latter  (iv.  132):  to  fiiv  ioTiv  iv 
Tp  KrK-ijvfj  ws  irorafihi'  dveX0€iv  yj  toiovtov  ri  irpoawrrov,  to  Bk  irepl 
Tovt  ava^aOftovi,  a<f>^  &v  ave^amov  iptpve<i.  Perhaps  the  ava^a$/xol 
are  identical  with  the  steps  of  Ckaron,  and  with  the  st^jM  found  at 
Eretria ;  the  Erinyes,  as  beings  of  the  lower  world,  would  naturally 
ascend  in  such  a  way.  The  avairUap^Ta  proper  may  tlien  have  in- 
volved only  some  additional  machinery  to  be  u.'ied  in  connection  with 
the  steps  and  passage. 

Ifthe  underground  passageatEretriadi(l.<erve  the  purpose  described, 
it  would  be  most  natural  to  expect  something  similar  in  other  theatres. 
Mr.  Penrose"  has  suggested  that  the  drain-caual  in  the  theatre  in 

*•  BGAnmoifcrjAumn-,  150,  n.  4. 

"  Die  BSine  dtt  AaehyUit,  Hermes,  sxi,  608. 

"Jottmat  of  Hellenic  Studiee,  viu,  272. 
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Athens  may  liave  been  used  also  as  a  concealed  way  from  one  aide  of 
the  stage  to  the  other ;  but,  even  if  this  were  possible,  the  ease  would 
hardly  be  a  parallel  one.  Clearer  evidence  however  has  recently  come 
to  light.  Shortly  af^r  our  work  at  Erctria  was  finished,  news  came 
that  the  Germans  had  made  a  similar  discovery  at  Magnesia.  The 
passage  there,  Dr.  Dorpf<>Id  informs  me,  has  about  the  same  extent 
and  direction  as  ours,  except  that  at  the  orchestra  end  it  branches  at 
right  angles  in  both  directions,  thus  taking  the  form  of  the  letter  T. 
At  Magnesia,  liowever,  no  steps  have  been  discovered,  and  the  opening 
into  the  orchestra  is  barely  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass.  At  Tralles, 
also,  there  is  a  less  perfect  example.  But  both  these  passages,  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  thinks,  are  of  Roman  construction.  He  tells  me,  too,  that 
the  excavations  at  present  in  pri^;ress  at  the  theatre  of  Ai^oa  have 
disclosed  what  seems  to  he  something  of  like  nature.  More  important 
than  all  these, however,  is  the  evidence  afforded  hy  the  theatre  at  Sicyon, 
where  some  supplemental  excavations  have  been  made  during  the 
past  summer  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Earle,  a  former  member  of  the  American 
School,  who  superintended  the  investigations  at  Si<yon  in  1887.*°  Dr. 
Earle's  report  may  be  found  above  pp.  1-9;  but  I  may  touch 
briefly  on  the  point  most  interesting  in  this  relation.  This  Is  the  stair- 
way, in  the  theatre  at  Sicyon,  which  leads  do^vn  into  the  subterranean 
passage  just  behind  the  late  proscenium.  The  stairway  seems  to  belong 
to  the  same  perittd  as  the  passage,  which  appears  to  be  of  Hellenic  work. 
At  the  orchestra  end  there  are  no  steps ;  but  here  the  passage  widens 
out  so  as  to  make  a  much  more  spacious  entrance  than  at  Eretria.  These 
two  facts  taken  together  with  the  great  height  of  the  passage,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  for  a  mere  drain,  go  to  prove  that  the  purpose 
of  the  passage  was  the  same  as  at  Eretria.  In  alt  probability  it  served 
also  as  a  drain ;  but  the  two  uses  are  not  incompatible.  It  is  certainly 
noteworthy  that  such  closely  similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
theatres  so  far  apart  as  the  sites  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Euboea.  With 
the  progress  of  ezoivation  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  in  Greek  lands, 
further  light  may  be  expected  with  confidence. 


Caeleton  L.  Brownson. 


American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  October,  1891. 

**  Papers  of  American  Sehot^,  v,  p.  20. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  ERETRIA  IN  1891. 


A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  ERETRIA.' 

[Plates  V-X  (Map).] 
Inteoductory  Note. 

In  preeeating  Mr.  Pickard's  report  on  the  topographical  portion  of 
our  work  at  Eretria  during  the  campaign  of  1891, 1  need  hardly  dwell 
upon  the  importance  which  such  careful  and  sober  study  of  the  extant 
remains  of  the  city  Las  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  of  topo- 
graphy and  history.  The  final  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  site  of 
the  early  and  the  later  Eretria  and  the  relation  which  they  held  to  each 
other,  which  has  recently  entered  a  new  phase,  can  be  given  only  as  a 
result  of  such  careful  study  of  the  archaeological  remains  surviving. 

Perliaps  the  only  piece  of  work  which  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  respect  is  the  investigation  of  the  site  of  Batheia  in  connection  with 
some  "  exploring  excavation,"  which  the  School  may  hope  to  carry  out 
dicing  the  season  of  1892. 

Chas.  Waldstein, 
American  School  of  O-aas'tcal  Studies,  Director. 

AOiena, 


Eretria  lies  nearly  north  from  Atliens  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Euboea,  some  4J  hours  ride  from  Chalci.s.     It  is  reached 

*  Id  the  follovLng  pages,  no  attempt  is  made  I'D  show  the  hislorical  bearing  of  the 
facta  presented. 

Mr.  Joho  W,  Gilbert  is  responsible  for  alt  the  chaio -measurements.  The  eiceed- 
ingl]r  rough  and  bushj  nature  of  a  porlion  of  the  ground  surveyed  rendered  this  work 
St  times  very  troublesome.  The  acknowledgmenls  of  the  writer  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Waldstein,  Professor  Richardson,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Brownaoa 
for  manj  suggestions,  aad  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  for  valuable  ot>servations. 
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from  AtheoB  either  by  Bteamer  leaving  PiraeuB  in  the  evening,  sail- 
ing arouud  Sunium,  and  reaching  Eretria  early  the  iullowing  murning, 
or  by  taking  cars  to  Cq^hisia,  from  that  point  on  by  either  carriage 
or  tarse,  m&  Decelea,  to  Skala  Oropon,  or  on  horseback  by  way  of 
Kalamos  and  the  Amphiareion  to  the  same  place.  At  Skata  Oropou 
boats  may  be  hired  to  cross  the  Euripus.  The  journey  by  this  route 
occupies  11-12  hours  under  favorable  conditions. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1891,  that  we  b^n  our  survey 
of  the  walls  of  this  ancient  Euboean  <nty.  The  weather  was  bleak, 
rendering  the  management  of  the  instruments  somewhat  difSctilt.  A 
few  flying  enowflakes  gave  warning  of  the  coming  saowetorm,  which 
rendered  work  impossible  for  several  days  thereafter.  Our  starting- 
point  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  where  the  modern  road  to  Batheia  and  Aliveri  passes  over  the 
ibuudations  of  the  ancient  city-walls.  Just  at  the  right  of  this  modem 
road,  concealed  beneath  slight  elevations  of  earth,  are  the  remains  of 
the  towers  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  city  on  either  side  of 
the  "Sacred  Way"  (see  map).  The  course  of  this  ancient  road 
can  be  traced  with  absolute  certainty  for  miles  to  the  east  by  the 
multitude  of  graves  which  lie  on  either  side.  Some  twenty  minutes 
walk  from  the  city-wall,  on  the  south  side  of  this  way,  was  excavated 
that  mausoleum  which  hasbeenr^rdedas  the  possible  tomb  of  A  ris- 
tode.  The  line  of  the  wall  from  this  station  A  runs  a  little  east  oi 
south,  toward  the  Euripus,  in  the  direction  of  the  peninsula  which  pro- 
tects the  large  harbor  on  its  east-southeast  side. 

For  the  first  sixty  metres,  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  foundationa 
are  now  above  ground.  At  this  distance  is  a  low  ruound  which  seems 
to  mark  the  site  of  a  tower.  For  the  next  forty  metres  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  wall  can  be  seen,  till  the  line  is  recovered  in  a  square  tower  some 
6.6  m.  by  9  m.  in  plan.  From  this  point  on  for  500  metres  toward 
the  sea,  the  line  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  in  this  stretch  that  the  plan 
and  character  of  the  wall  of  the  lower  city  can  best  be  studied.  The 
builders  seem  to  have  avoided  using  a  straight  line,  exciting  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  sea,  where  the  wall  is  essentially  different 
in  coQstnicticn.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  the  line  of  wall  even 
approximately  straight  for  more  than  40  m.  at  a  stretch.  The  frequent 
changes  of  direction,  for  which  often  there  exists  no  apparent  reason, 
form  a  series  of  very  obtuse  angles.    The  right  angle  was  not  used 
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where  we  mi^t  expect  one.  Except  in  the  comers  of  the  "  sqoare  " 
towers,  such  an  angle  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city. 
Tiie  existing  fouudations  of  this  eastern  wall  of  the  lower  town  rise 
above  the  sur&ce  from  0.10  m.  by  slatioD  B  to  one  metre  near  D. 
They  are  on  an  average  2.6  m.  thick,  varying  but  a  few  centimetres 
either  way  from  this  measure.  The  slight  variation  \s  in  part  ac- 
couDtal  for  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining,  on  the  somewhat  roughly 
dressed  stones,  exactly  corresponding  points  from  which  to  measure; 
so  the  tliickness  of  these  walls,  here  as  at  every  other  point  where 
sufficient  remains  are  extant  to  render  measuring  possible,  may  be 
considered  as  accurately  given  by  the  above  figures.  These  founda- 
tions are  made  up  by  a  wall  of  stone  on  either  side,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  packed  earth  in  which  are  scattered  small  stones. 
The  stone  is  fairly  well  dressed  on  the  surfaces  which  iace  outward ; 
the  inner  surfuc-es  however  are  quite  in  the  rough,  just  as  they  were 
broken  from  the  quarry.  The  work  is  semi-polygonal,  there  being 
very  rarely  a  right  angle  in  the  joints.  Many  blocks  are  nearly  quad- 
rangular, but  others  are  decidedly  polygonal.  Much  pains  seems  to 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  upper  surface  of  the  fouudations  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  walls  are  much  like 
th<»e  of  Mantinea.  There  are  absolutely  no  remains  of  the  super- 
structure scattered  about.  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain  when  we 
consider  that  Eretria  has  always  been  inhabited,  and  has,  to  judge  by 
the  graves,  at  times  been  the  site  of  a  considerable  town  since  the 
days  of  its  ancient  renown.  Even  now  the  village  numbers  some  150 
buildings  of  various  kinds.  It  has  not  been  uncoitimon  for  the  walls 
of  a  city  to  disappear  under  such  eircumstancca ;  and  even  to-day  the 
inhabitants  of  Eretria  are  in  tlie  habit  of  digging  up  the  foundations  of 
the  old  city-walla.to  obtain  stone  for  building.  But  there  are  reasons 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls  of  tlie  lower 
city  were  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  Had  the  superstructure  been  of 
stone,  it  would  be  remarkable  indeed  if,  in  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  such  walls,  some  fragment  had  nf>t  escaped  to  tell  the  character 
of  the  rest.  The  foundations  can  be  traced  throughout  nearly  their 
entire  length ;  yet  not  a  stone  which  can  be  surely  ascribed  to  the  super- 
structure can  be  found.  On  the  acropolis,  some  towers  still  stand  to  a 
height  of  4  metres,  while  the  wall  of  the  citadel  is  in  places  3  metres 
high.    Ill  this  no  attempt  is  made  to  liave  the  first  course  above  ground 
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horizontal,  as  id  tbo  lower  city.  It  was  not  uucummon  for  city-walls 
to  be  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  aod  we  know  that  this  was  the  material 
used  in  the  walls  of  Mantinea.  The  clay  for  such  bricks  was  abun- 
dant near  the  Euboean  city.  It  seems  quite  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  portion  of  the  place  which  lay  in  the  plain  was  enclosed  by  walls 
of  this  nature.  Tlie  outcropping  rock  of  this  region  is  limestone,  but 
the  ledges,  even  those  in  close  juxtaposition,  often  show  markedly  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  All  the  stone  used  in  the  walls  seems  to  have 
been  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  That  employed  in  the  lower  city 
is  in  general  of  a  light  greyish  color,  little  weatherworn,  fine-grained, 
firm  and  hard. 

The  foundations  of  the  towers,  of  which  only  slight  indications  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  lower  town, 
are  along  the  eastern  side  intact  and  in  excellent  condition.  A  series 
of  five  in  succession  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  ground-plan,  and  the  intervals  ut  which  they  were  prob- 
ably placed  along  the  greater  extent  of  the  defenses  of  the  lower  city ; 
at  least,  nothing  appears  elsewhere  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  measure- 
ments here  obtained.  The  average  of  these  five  gives  a  quadrilateral 
6.6  metres  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  by  9  metres  in  the  perpendicular  to 
this  line.  Thoy  extend  across  the  wall  and  form  an  int^ral  part  of 
it,  projecting  about  1.5  m.  within  on  the  side  next  the  city,  and  some 
5  ra.  on  the  exterior  side,  and  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  55 
m.  There  was  evidently  no  attempt  to  make  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  towers  just  the  same,  or  to  place  them  at  exactly  equal  intervals. 
The  lengths  (in  the  wall)  vary  from  6.4  m.  to  6.8  m,,  the  widths  from 
8.6  m.  to  9.2  m.,  and  the  greatest  distance  between  any  two  is  55.8 
m.,  the  smallest  distance  54.8  m.  The  stonework  is  better  in  the 
towers  than  in  the  adjacent  walls,  hut  it  retains  the  same  polygonal 
character. 

In  this  line  are  the  foundations  of  two  other  very  interesting  towers. 
One  is  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city-wall,  at  the  Houthem 
end  of  the  portion  now  under  consideration.  The  other  is  35  m.  back 
toward  our  starting  point.  They  are  marked  E  and  F  on  the  map, 
and  are  circular  in  form,  7  m.  in  diameter.  The  wall  is  just  tangent 
to  the  circle,  and  from  it  passage:^  led  within  the  towers.  The  stones 
of  these,  though  the  portion  projecting  within  the  towers  is,  as  usual, 
left  undressed,  are  on  the  outside  beautifully  workal  to  the  circular 
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form,  the  joiots  being  also  carefully  fitted.  In  addition,  the  outer 
surface  is  carefully  diTssed  with  regular  horizontal  rows  of  vertical 
straight  lines  about  an  inch  long,  the  lines  of  the  alternate  rows,  reck- 
oning from  the  bottom,  being  perpendiirularly  over  one  another.  This 
work  is  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  an  imita- 
tion in  stone  of  the  surface  of  the  sun-dried  brick.  A  palh  extends 
across  the  wall  just  north  of  the  southernmost  of  these  two  towers. 
The  shortness  of  the  distance  between  them,  some  twenty  metres  less 
than  usual,  together  with  the  unusual  shaj)e  and  their  superior  archi- 
tectural beauty,  can  best  be  explained  on  (he  ground  that  there  was 
here  another  entrance  through  the  eastern  wall  of  tlie  cit}'.  The  ex- 
isting remains  above  ground  are  insufficient  to  establish  this  fact. 

For  nearly  its  entire  length,  a  causeway  must  originally  have  been 
constructed  on  which  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  eastern  wall.  At 
the  time  our  survey  was  made,  it  was  impossible  to  work  any>vhere  in 
this  soctioa  except  on  a  strip  of  land  a  few  feet  wide  on  either  side  of 
the  line  of  wall.  Even  when  we  revisited  the  site,  early  in  May,  though 
the  ground  was  elsewhere  dry  and  the  grain  was  almost  ready  for  the 
harvest,  there  was  still  a  marshy  pond  surrounded  by  a  bog  inside  the 
wall ;  and  the  great  marsh  to  the  east  of  the  line  covered  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  itself.  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  great  swamp  which  gave  the  city  its  bad  name  in  antiquity,  and 
ultimately  caused  ita  depopulation.  The  late  King  Otho  cherished 
plans  for  restoring  the  city  to  more  than  its  old-tirae  splendor  by  build- 
ing a  great  naval  station  here.  The  new  Eietna  was  duly  surveyed, 
ma|>3  were  drawn,  plans  made,  colonists  were  settled.  In  the  office  of 
the  villageDemarchcanstillbesecnon  paperwhat  magnificent  boule- 
vards, docks,  public  squares,  fountains,  and  gardens  were  to  have  been 
called  into  being.  But  thedreamof  the  kingand  the  reality  of  to-day 
stand  in  sad  contrast.  The  only  parts  of  this  magnificent  scheme  which 
took  some  material  shape  were  three  buildings  tliat  were  intended  for 
the  Naval  Scliool,  and  the  streets  of  the  village,  which  impress  one  as 
being  altogether  too  broad  for  the  few  poor  houses  scattered  along  them. 
Tlie  same  unhcalthful  influeiitss  emanate  from  these  marshes  as  of  yore. 
They  compelled  the  king  to  give  up  his  scheme;  and  they  render  it  un- 
j^fe  fur  any  one  to  remain  at  Eretria  after  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
has  once  fairly  set  in. 

The  direction  of  this  east  wall  is  such  as,  at  first  glance,  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  must  have  extended  directly  to  the  seashore  at  the 
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point  where  the  peninsula  joins  the  mainland,  lhn»  including  the  whole 
of  the  east  side  of  the  lai^  harbor  within  the  aucieiit  fortificatiooB. 
But,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  at  F,  it  nins  in  a  direction  less 
than  a  right  angle  with  its  previous  course  for  a  hundred  metres. 
At  S,  it  turns  with  an  obtuse  angle  toward  the  sea  again,  and  itx  course 
is  easily  followed  for  some  120  metres  further.  At  /,  it  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  well  cultivat*?d  fields  lying  on  this  side  of  the  village. 

These  apparently  eccentric  turnings  iuvolve  the  surrender  of  all  idea 
of  forlilying  the  entire  water  front  of  the  large  harLorasit  now  exists. 
Beyond  /,  though  making  various  turnings,  the  wall  does  not  finally 
reach  the  present  line  of  the  shore  till  it  comes  to  y.  From  N  to  0, 
a  distance  of  80  metres,  the  line  skirts  the  beach.  At  O,  it  turns 
directly  inland;  so  that  the  line  A'-O  is  the  only  frx)ntage  the  wall 
now  has  upon  the  harbor.  This  aj)peared  a  curious  state  of  things, 
and  for  a  long  time  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  puzzle  could  be 
found.  To  be  sure,  the  line  from  the  round  tower  at  F  toward  the 
inland  end  of  the  peninsula,  led  across  ground  which  was  decidedly 
marshy  at  the  time  the  8ur\'ey  was  made,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
preclude  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  intervening  ground.  The 
turns  at  F  and  ^also  brought  the  line  around  the  small  pond  lying 
outside  the  wall  in  this  direction.  But  the  engineering-skill  which 
bad  run  the  whole  eastern  wall  through  the  great  swamp,  and  included 
one  pond  within  the  fortiflcatiouB,  would  certainly  not  have  been 
stopped  by  the  lesser  obstacle  between  F  and  the  sea.  Then,  too,  in 
the  line  H-I  the  ground  is  perfectly  firm  the  whole  way  to  the  shore. 
The  angles  at  F  and  ^are  quite  distinct ;  the  line  of  wall  F-O-H-I 
is  unquestioned,  being  among  the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  lower  city.  It  was  only  when  we  revisited  the  site  in 
May,  after  the  summer  heats  had  dried  up  the  swamp  to  some  extent, 
that  what  seems  the  true  explanation  wtn  discovered.  In  the  immedi- 
ate neighlwrhood  of  the  line  F-G-H,  all  traces  of  a  former  wall  have 
disapjieitred.  But,  moving  out  from  O  directly  toward  the  sea,  a  wall 
was  discovered,  concealed  by  bushes,  sometimes  indistinct,  sometimes 
as  well  preserved  as  any  portion  of  the  eastern  wall,  in  all  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  must  have  extended  from  near  O  and  enclosed  the  eastern 
^deofthis  small  pond.  The  wall  ends  abruptly,  as  shown  on  the  map. 
The  pond  is  half  enclosed,  on  the  east  by  this  last  discovered  wall,  aud 
by  the  line  H-£  on  the  west.    Between  the  pond  and  the  present  shore- 
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line  is  an  acciimulatioD,  made  up  apparently  of  sea-sand,  rising  to  per- 
Iiftps  2-3  raetrea  above  the  water-level  at  the  highest  point.  Mention 
is  made  by  ancient  writers  of  the  two  liarbors  of  Eretria.  So  it  seems 
beyond  question  that  where  this  little  pond  now  is  enclosed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  city-walls  was  once  the  innermost  fortified  harbor  of  the 
Eretrians.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves  has  completely  altered  the  character  of  the  coast,  and  filled  up 
the  old  harbor. 

At  I,  as  mentioned  above,  all  trace  of  the  wall  is  lost.  At  X,  it 
again  appears,  and  from  this  point  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
circuit,  both  of  the  lower  town  and  of  the  acropolis,  the  main  line  is 
traceable  with  perfect  certainty.  We  counted  ourselves  very  fortun- 
ate that  the  study  of  the  walls  offered  problems  enough  to  render  the 
work  most  interesting,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  remains  were 
sufficient  to  restore,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  the  ancient  lines 
of  the  city. 

From  /  to  X,  there  existed  beyond  question  a  wall.  Between  these 
points  to-day  extends  a  highly  cultivated  field.  In  it  a  few  stones  are 
scattered  about,  and  there  are  remains  of  foundations  of  buildings,  per- 
Imps  constructed  of  stones  from  the  city-wall ;  but,  in  the  main,  all 
traces  which  were  above  the  surface  have  been  removed  entirely,  both 
because  desired  for  building  purposes,  and  because  they  formed  an  ob- 
struction to  tillage.  In  a  pit  near  J,  was  found  a  short  bit  of  well 
laid  stone  substructure ;  but  neither  the  character  of  the  work  nor 
the  direction  in  which  it  extended  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  city-wall.  The  line  irom  J  to  X,  as  laid 
down  on  the  map,  shon-s  how  the  wall,  which  must  have  crossed  this 
interval,  may  have  run.  Three  facts  furnish  the  reason  for  choosing 
this  particular  course.  At  J  and  £* are  the  foundations  of  what  in 
later  times  were  certainly  buildings,  but  which  anciently  may  have 
been  towers.  The  stones  look  as  if  they  had  once  belonged  to  the 
city-walls.  The  present  dimensions  of  these  foundations  are,  how- 
ever, not  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  foundations  for  wall-towers. 
In  the  line  K—L,  we  find  other  foundations ;  in  one  case  it  may  be  the 
remains  of  a  square  wall-tower,  in  the  other  is  recognized,  by  its  di- 
mensions and  the  character  of  the  work,  a  round  tower  similar  to  the 
two  already  described.  This  last,  at  0,  may  be  said  to  fix  the  line  of 
wall  as  passing  this  point. 
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The  line  N-O  has  qualities,  peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  to  show 
that  here  at  least  the  shore-line  has  not  changed.  The  best  measure- 
ment gives  its  thickness  as  2.7  m. ;  but  it  is  a  solid  stone  wall  for  the 
entire  length.  It  appears  that  the  action  of  the  waves  injured  this 
line  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  most  thorough  refuirs  necessary ; 
for  at  the  end  near  N  the  foundations  are  regular  quadrangular  blocks 
of  breccia  0.7  ro.  by  1.3  m.  in  area  on  the  upper  surface,  showing 
marked  traces  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  outer  row  of  these  blocks 
is  laid  with  the  ends  toward  the  sea.  Further  on  toward  0,  a  course 
of  fine  polygonal  blocks  rests  upon  the  breccia ;  and  near  0  the  poly- 
gonal blocks  only  are  in  sight.  Breccia,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  appears 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  wall  or  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  stone  is  dressed  points  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  usual 
polygonal  wall.  ThetoweratO,  of  line  massive  polygonal  masonry,  is 
drcular  in  form,  7.6  m.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  quite  difTerent  and  more 
solid  aspect  than  that  presented  hy  the  round  towers  mentioned  already. 
One  complete  course  still  stands  above  the  surface ;  and  the  water  almost 
touches  the  outer  edge  of  the  tower.  In  two  adjacent  outer  stones 
are  to  be  seen  the  only  clamp-holes  which  were  found  anywhere 
in  the  walls.  One  is  for  half  of  a  U-shaped,  the  other  for  half  of  a 
H-shaped  clamp.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  were  added,  for  some 
purpose,  after  the  destruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower.  More 
probably,  however,  they  served  to  clamp  together  the  stones  of  the 
tower  with  those  on  the  inner  end  of  the  mole  or  breakwater  which 
runs  out  from  this  point.  The  breakwater  extends  out  for  perhaps  20 
m.,  then  turns  at  an  acute  angle  and  runs  to  the  east  In  a  direction  too 
near  the  shore  to  be  quite  parallel  with  the  wall  NO.  It  ends  a  little 
to  the  east  of  N,  and  there  is  no  connection  between  this  extremity  and 
the  shore.  Though  the  entire  length  is  Ijeneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
it  iseven  now  dangerous  to  sail  over  it  with  an  ordinary  boat.  The 
evident  purpose  was  to  form  a  small  haven  into  which  galleys  could 
run  and  lie  in  safety  under  the  protection  aETorded  by  the  sea-line  of 
wall  with  its  strong  tower.  Probably  the  breakwater  extended  above 
the  surface  in  antiquity,  though  to  what  height  it  is  not  jTOssible  to  say. 
The  present  character  and  condition  of  the  breakwater  arc  similar  to 
those  of  the  much  longer  mole  which  led  out  from  the  ]>oint  of  land 
by  the  ruined  church  further  to  the  west.  This  sea-wall  protected  and 
still  in  a  measure  protects  the  great  harbor  from  the  sweep  of  the  west- 
northwest  winds,  which  blow  down  thu  Euripus.    A  small  islet  at  the 
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outer  end  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  lightlioiise  fonnerly  stood 
there. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  sea-wall  NO,  by  y,  are  remains  of  quad- 
raiigular  foimdatione  in  poros  stone,  9.7  m.  wide  in  the  direction  NO. 
They  apparently  extended  originally  into  the  water,  but  the  outer  end 
is  now  washed  away.  The  construction  and  position  both  warrant  the 
belief  that  here  was  an  ancient  wharf;  consequently,  here  must  have 
been  one  sea-gate  to  the  city. 

The  wall  OPSVadh  for  little  additional  mention.  From  0  to  5,  it 
passes  beneath  two  modern  buildings  and  crosses  the  streets  of  the 
present  village.  From  S  to  V,  the  portion  alxtve  the  surface  has  been 
removed,  but  there  has  been  but  Utile  digging  for  foundation-stone. 
The  indications  of  the  wall,  though  not  very  nuraeroiis,  are  quite  un- 
mistakable. Lines  of  graves  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  fields  t<i  the  west, 
show  that,  as  indicated  on  the  HAP,  the  "Sacred  Way"  from  this  direc- 
tion probably  entered  the  city  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  Naval  School 
buildings ;  but  there  are  no  indications  above  ground  to  show  that  a 
gate  stoiid  here. 

Pas.sing  very  near  the  western  side  of  the  theatre-mound,  at  V,  the 
wall  of  the  lower  town  reaches  its  northwestern  angle.  Here  was  a 
tower  much  larger  than  any  of  those  we  had  hitherto  discovered. 
Unfortunately  its  ruined  condition  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the 
dimensions.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  tower,  in  the  brook 
which  rims  parallel  to  the  line  VUT,  are  the  remains  of  the  stone  abut> 
ments  of  an  ancient  bridge.  This,  though  other  indications  are  lati- 
ing,  shows  that  there  was  also  an  entrance  to  the  city  just  to  the  east 
of  the  tower,  at  a  point  where  a  road  now  leads  out  and  up  the  valley 
to  the  north. 

At  V,  the  well  turns  toward  the  acropolis.  For  the  first  50  m.,  the 
kind  of  stone,  the  method  of  construction,  and  the  width,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  lower  town.  The  same  light-colored, 
fine-grained,  bard  limestone  occurs,  the  same  semi -polygonal  shapes  to 
the  stones  which  form  the  two  outer  shells  of  the  wall,  the  same  ram- 
med earth  filling,  with  the  thickness  practically  constant  at  2.6  metres. 
At  this  50  m,  point  a  change  takes  place.  The  line  begins  to  nsceud 
the  southwestern  slojre  of  the  acropolis  (plate  v).  For  some  little 
distance  the  ascent  is  gradual,  and  there  are  so  few  fragments  of  the 
wall  still  visible  that  the  change  does  not  become  at  once  apparent. 
A  more  careful  examination  showed  that  there  is  a  line  of  stones  ex- 
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tending  across  the  wall  at  tliis  point  W,  and  a  piece  of  ivall  leads  from 
the  main  line  a  few  feet  within  the  city.  The  stones  in  the  main  wall 
to  the  east  of  TV  are  decidedly  polygonal,  and  are  of  a  different  quality 
from  those  previously  observed.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  2.1  m. 
This  measure  is  characteristic  of  the  acropolis -wall  through  its  entire 
length.  In  the  steepest  portions  of  the  ascent  it  contracts  to  2  m.,  and 
in  one  or  two  places,  as  at  6  and  /,  it  is  much  thicker  for  a  short  dis- 
tance; this  extra  thickness  is  to  give  the  wall  the  strength  of  a  tower. 
The  filling  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  small  stones.  FromXtoZ' 
the  grade  is  10°.  At  Z  Iiegins  a  fine  polygonal  wall  some  2  m.  high. 
From  Zto  a,  the  angle  of  elevation  is  17°.  At  a,  the  line  turns  and 
goes  up  the  steepest  portion  of  the  ascent  at  an  angle  of  25°.  A  view 
(plate  Vi)  of  the  wall  beyond  b  on  the  MAP  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  main  acropolis-wall  in  its  entire  extent.  Towers 
are  not  plaoed  at  regular  intervals,  but  occur  apparently  Avhere  most 
necessary.  From  IT  to  Z,  unimportant  remains  of  these  defenses  exist. 
Some  20  m,  beyond  ^  is  a  tower  6.1  ni.  by  5  m.  in  area.  The  view 
given  in  Plate  vii  shows  ils  great  strength  and  the  decidedly  poly- 
gonal nature  of  the  construction.  The  stone  used  is  the  same  as  the 
bed-rock  over  which  the  wall  extends,  and  was  a})j)arent1y  quarried 
on  tlie  spot.  It  is  dark-grey,  porous,  and  usually  much  weathered, 
so  much  BO  as  to  be  exeeedin;r]y  rough  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch, 
contrasting  decidedly  with  the  stone  in  the  walls  on  the  plain.  A  com- 
parison of  PLATES  VI  and  vir  with  the  polygonal  walls  of  Lcpreum 
in  Elis,  of  AseanearTripolts,  of  Midoa('?)  inlheAi^olic  plain,  and  of 
the  well-known  piece  of  polygonal  wall  on  the  side  of  the  city  opposite 
the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  at  Mycenae,  shows  that,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  acropolis-wall  of  Eretria  dispUiys 
a  more  decidedly  polygonal  character,  and  hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  old-time  view,  should  be  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  these. 
Though  no  one  would  claim  to-day  that  this  appearance  of  hoary  age 
shows  of  itself  that  these  walls  were  constructed  at  any  particular 
period  before  the  Christian  era,  still,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
other  &ct8  to  be  noted  later,  the  comparison  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  Eretrian  acropolis  was  fortified  at  an  early  date. 

Between  a  and  b,  when  the  summit  is  nearly  reached,  two  walls 
branching  from  the  main  line  claim  attention.  The  one  which  crosses 
the  southern  portion  of  the  summit  till  it  joins  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
acropolis,  will  be  discussed  further  on.     Just  beyond  where  this  leaves 
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the  western  line  is  a  fine  tower  of  polygonal  masonry,  4  m.  by  6  m., 
ita  outer  wall  still  being  at  least  4  m,  high.  From  immediately  above 
the  tower,  the  branch-wall  starts  down  the  alope  to  the  left,  at  an  angle 
of  11°.  Just  beyond  this  wall  is  the  first  gate  of  the  acropolis.  It  is 
small,  only  1.6  m,  wide;  but  the  lower  courses  are  in  exrellent  pre- 
servation ;  there  is  thus  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  original  width.  The 
branch-wall  appears,  so  far  as  the  ruins  will  admit  of  decision,  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  main  acropolis-wall  ab,  and  was  probably 
built  at  the  same  time.  Rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  down 
the  hillside  it  terminates  in  a  tower  at  /.  After  a  short  break,  there 
comes  the  tower  II.  From  this  point  on,  a  diligent  search  failed  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  further  traces  of  the  wall,  though  many 
stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  upper  line  are  scattered  over  the 
ground.  The  first  thought  was  that  this  lower  wall  was  constructed 
to  include  springs  for  the  citadel  fortifications ;  but  no  tracts  of  springs 
were  found  in  the  space  thus  added.  After  a  study  of  the  northeast 
entrance  to  the  acropolb,  a  close  examination  showed  that  the  main 
purpose  here  was  probably  to  form  a  double  line  of  defense  for  the 
entrance  to  the  citadel  from  this  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add 
to  the  area  of  the  acropolis.  The  main  wall  from  b  to  d  is  along  the 
summit  of  aprecipitousdeclivity,the  bare  rock  sometimes  falling  10-12 
metres  sheer.  The  branch-wall  from  the  gate  to  /  is  also  along  the 
edge  of  a  steeper  portion  of  the  hillside.  Directly  below  the  tower // 
are  indications  that  a  roadway,  passing  close  below  this  tower  and  on 
between  /and  II,' was  formerly  supported  byaretaining-wall.  This 
to  be  sure  would  present,  to  the  defendei's  of  the  tower,  the  "  shield 
side  "  of  an  enemy  passing  along  this  road ;  but  the  lay  of  the  land  did 
not  allow  of  any  other  arrangement.  The  slope,  both  down  the  hill 
without  and  from  within  up  to  the  gateway  at  b,  is  such  that  a  road- 
way here  would  have  been  quite  practicable. 

'I'be  main  purpose  for  which  this  wall  was  constructed  being  accom- 
plished at  the  gate-towers  /and  //,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  from 
II  the  line  should  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  back  to  the  main  wall. 
Though  there  is  nothing  in  the  space  between  to  prove  or  disprove 
this,  at  d  there  are  slight  indications  that  the  wall  may  have  returned 
straight  up  the  steep  slope  to  this  point.  It  is  accordingly  so  shown  on 
the  MAP.  The  line  d eg  passes  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  sum- 
mit. So  sharp  is  the  fall  that  a  substructure  of  smaller  stones,  a  little 
outside  and  below  the  real  foundations,  was  deemed  necessary  along 
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the  entire  distance,  d-g.  The  summit  of  the  hill  has  been  leveled,  so 
that  the  existing  remains  of  the  encircling  wull  serve  as  a  terrace-wall 
t«  support  the  earth,  and  they  seldom  project  more  than  half  a  metre 
above  the  level  of  the  soil  within.  The  most  imposing  view  of  the 
summit  must  have  been  from  the  north.  Here,  no  portion  could 
have  been  more  impressive  than  the  walls  of  the  great  tower  at  e.  Its 
dimensions  are  9.8  m.  by  7.8  m.,  while  two  crose-walls  divide  it  within 
into  four  parts.  Its  northern  wall  is  still  4.8  m.  high,  and  it  is  con- 
structed of  regular  courses,  each  0.6  m.  thick.  The  stones  are  not 
exactly  rectangular,  the  vertical  joints  not  being  in  all  cases  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  it  needs  only  a' glance  at  pl.  Tin  to  show  that  this  has 
nothing  constructional ly  in  common  with  the  main  acropolis-wall  as 
seen  in  the  previous  views.  If  further  proof  were  needed,  it  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  this  tower  is  simply  built  against  the  wall.  The  wall, 
intact  and  as  complete  as  elsewhere,  runs  behind  the  tower,  the  stones 
of  the  latter  being  merely  laid  close  up  to  those  of  the  wall.  Stoues 
similar  in  appearance  and  in  material  to  those  used  here  are  found  only 
in  the  two  towers  by  the  gate  at  h,  and  in  the  other  similar  tower  at 
k.  The  shape  of  the  stones  used  varies  considerably  iu  these  four 
towers.  The  method  of  working  is  the  same,  even  to  a  finished  edge 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  comers  of  the  towers.  This  last 
peculiarity  is  found  only  in  these  four  towers.  These  four  structures, 
then,  must  be  taken  as  representing  a  particular  period  of  construction 
and  repairs. 

The  tower  at  g,  4.5  by  6  m.,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  old 
wall,  deserves  special  mention.  Outside  of  and  below  it  are  two  lines 
of  terrace-wall.  The  slope  here  is  not  steep  enough  to  require  such 
supports,  and  the  walls  are  too  far  from  the  tower  to  serve  to  strengthen 
its  foundations.  The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  at  some  time 
a  path  led  up  the  slope,  rounded  the  western  end  of  the  lower  terrace- 
wall,  passed  between  the  two,  turned  the  eastern  end  of  the  upper  one 
and  then  proceeded,  between  the  tower  and  the  upper  wall,  to  the 
west  side  of  the  tower,  where  there  was  a  small  entrance.  A  passage 
through  the  inner  wall  of  the  ti»wer  is  still  ea^iily  distinguished.  The 
line  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  from  /  to  ^  was  strengthened 
by  walls  situated,  the  first  1..5  m.  from  the  main  wall,  the  second  1  m. 
further  in,  which  look  as  if  they  may  also  have  had  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  passage  to  the  ramparts. 

Between  g  and  the  northeast  corner  of  A,  the  wall  has  been  patched, 
in  part  with  finely  worked  blocks  of  poros  stone,  one  of  them  with  a 
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side  a  perfect  reLlanglc  1 .4  X  0.8  ni,  in  area.  Th{«e  ^stones  arc  differ- 
ent from  any  found  elsewhere  in  the  walls.  This  corner  at  A  was 
naturally  the  weakeijt  spot  in  the  fortifications  of  the  ciladel.  Here  to 
the  northeast  is  the  highest  portion  of  that  ridge  which  connects  the 
solitary  ontlying  spur,  which  the  Eretrians  used  for  their  acropolis,  with 
the  remaining  foot-hills,  of&hoots  of  the  Euboean  Olympus.  Along 
this  ridge  must  havecome  that  mad  which  entered  the  acropolis  between 
the  gate-towers.  Here  an  enemy  would  naturally  attack,  and  here  we 
accordingly  find  plentiful  evidences  of  rebuilding  and  repairing. 

The  line /^  ft  terminates  in  a  fine  tower  (plate  ix)  projecting 
4.9  m.  in  the  direction  g  h,  and  8.7  m.  wide.  Beyond  the  tower,  in  a 
continuation  ofthe  line ^  A,  isa{>a)ssi^nbout6m.  wide,  beyond  which 
^ain  projects,  to  a  distance  of  10.2  m.,  another  tower,  which  is  13  m. 
wide.  The  upper,  the  first  mentioned  of  the  two,  is  now  2.7  ra.  high, 
the  lower  tower  3  m.  high,  measurod  on  the  down-hill  side  in  each  case ; 
while  the  up-hill  sides  are  on  a  level  with  the  earth  at  these  points. 
Here,  also,  the  upper  tower  is  plainly  an  addition  to  the  older  wall ; 
but  a  study  of  the  lower  easternmost  one  gives  striking  testimony  that 
both  these  structures  were  an  afterthought.  About  45  m.  from  h  in 
the  line  A  t,  the  line  k  h  divides,  one  branch  going  to  A  at  the  upper, 
the  other  to  the  lower  of  the  t\vo  gate-towers.  The  two  branches  are 
apparently  coincident  in  their  timeofbnilding,and  a  small  tower  guards 
the  jwint  of  junction.  They  are  of  the  same  constnietion  as  the  main 
line  of  the  acropolis- wall.  Just  before  reaching  its  tower,  the  lower 
branch  makes  a  curious  curve,  as  if  to  pas.s  around  it  instead  of  join- 
ing it  directly.  There  is  no  appearance  on  the  tower  to  indicate  that 
the  wall  ever  touched  it.  Unfortunately,  from  the  point  two  or  three 
metres  from  the  tower,  where  the  curve  begins,  the  height  of  the  wall 
&ll8  away.  Where  it  passes  near  the  lower  corner  of  the  tower,  only 
the  points  of  the  stones  of  the  foundations  project  above  the  surface. 
This  line  is  traceable  completely  around  the  lower  side  of  this  tower, 
up  to,  and  across,  the  jtassage  between  the  two  towers.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line  on  the  map.  There  is  not  room  enough  be- 
tween the  lower  tower  and  the  dotted  lines  to  admit  of  a  pass^e. 
The  dotted  line  across  the  entrance  between  the  two  towers  cannot 
possibly  represent  the  remains  of  a  wall  extending  across  this  space 
after  the  time  of  the  building  of  these  two  towers.  Such  a  wall  would 
render  this  entrance  to  the  acropolis  useless.  This  dotted  line,  then, 
stands  for  what  can  still  be  seen  of  the  fortifications  which  were  here 
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before  these  towers  exieted.  When  these  earlier  defenses  had  been 
destroyed,  or  were  for  some  reason  thought  to  I>e  too  weak  for  so  im- 
portant a  line  of  defense,  they  were  replaced  by  the  existing  towers. 
Naturally,  the  lower  branch-wall  must  have  joined  the  lower  tower  to 
make  the  line  of  defense  complete.  As  no  signs  of  a  more  intimate 
union  exist,  it  seans  that  the  wall  mn^t  have  been  merely  built  up 
against  the  tower.  By  what  sort  ofgate  the  entrance  between  the  two 
towers  was  closed  docs  notappear.  The  holes  at  comparatively  r^uhtr 
intervals  under  the  top  course  of  stones  of  the  upper  tower  appear,  from 
a  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  same  structure,  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  removal  of  the  small  stones  used  to  fill  up  the  openings 
nlue  to  the  polygonal  shape  of  the  larger  blocks.  Some  37  m.  from  h, 
-8  m.  from  the  dividing-point  of  the  two  branches,  is  found  one  side  of 
the  gateway  leading  within  the  acropolis  itself.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  out  the  width  of  this  entrance.  The  existing  [wrtion  has  the 
«ame  appearance  as  the  sides  of  the  gateway  at  b,  on  the  west  of  the 
hill.  From  /(  to  k,  there  are  in  the  wall  a  few  traces  of  patching  in 
which  lime-mortar  appears  for  the  fir.-*  time.  At  k,  is  the  last  of  the 
fourgreatacropolis-towers,  9.8m.by  7  m.  inarea.  It  is  more  massive 
than  the  other  three,  one  corner-stone  being  1  m.  X  1  m.  X  0.46  m. 
The  wall  here  extends  across  the  tower,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  a  later  addition  to  the  fortifications. 

At  the  point/,  the  descent  of  the  acropolis  along  the  line  of  the 
wall  begins.  The  slope  is  gradual  from  this  point  to  k.  From  k  to 
our  startii^-iK>intat.il,  the  angle  of  the  slope  is  17°,  and  the  line  runs 
obliquely  down  the  hillside.  The  extant  portions  for  a  pjrt  of  this 
distance  are  scanty  but  sufficient  to  determine  the  wall.  Up  to  the 
point  p,  wherever  measurable,  the  thickness  is  about  2.10  m.  and  the 
usual  wall -characteristics  of  the  acropolis-wall  appear.  Just  beyond 
p,  where  measurementandaccurateobservationareagain  possible,  the 
width  is  2,6  m,  and  the  ap]«arance  is  that  of  the  wall  of  the  Jower  city. 

The  cross-wall  along  the  southern  alge  of  the  acro]>oIia  next  claims 
attention.  Starting  at  1,  on  the  west  side  of  the  acropolis,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  walls  some  7  m.  distant  from  each  other.  The  ends  are 
merely  built  against  the  main  line  at  this  point.  The  lower  of  these 
extends  only  a  few  metres,  and  is  of  as  venerable  appearance  as  the 
walls  of  Tiryns.  The  upper  one  is  the  b^inning  of  the  real  cross- 
wall.  Through  the  latter,  a  short  distance  from  the  beginning,  is  a 
e  1.8  m.  wide.     Foundation-stones  across  the  bottom  of  the  pas- 
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sage,  some  8  to  10  cm.  high,  forbid  the  idea  that  in  antiquity  this  could 
have  led  through  the  wall  at  the  Bame  level  as  the  surface  of  to-day. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  lower  wall  just  mentioned  suppoi't«d 
a  terrace,  bo  tliat  the  pedestrian  could  pass  through  the  cross-wall  to 
this  terrace  at  a  higher  level  than  at  present,  turn  to  the  left,  pass 
round  the  end  of  the  retain  ing-wall,  and  then,  bearing  to  the  ri^t, 
follow  the  foot-path  that  to-day  as  of  yore  leads  down  the  steep  de- 
scent by  the  line  of  wall  b~a. 

The  southern  declivity  of  the  citadel  is  so  steep,  at  times  indeed 
absolutely  precipitous,  as  to  render  even  a  good  foot-path  connecting 
the  upper  and  lower  towers  practically  impossible  excepting  at  this 
place,  and  at  3  and  7  to  the  east.  This  cross-wall  is  of  exceedingly 
poor  coustructioD,  made  of  small  stones  held  together  by  large  quan- 
tities of  lime-mortar,  and  is  but  1.7  m.  thick.  These  characteristics 
caused  us  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  "  Koman  cross-wall."  It  passes 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  summit  to  2,  then  turns  downward  at 
an  angle  of  depression  of  17°  to  run  along  the  top  of  some  beetling 
rocks  at  4-  At  5,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  running  northeast 
at  about  the  same  level  and  meeting  the  main  line  at  8,  the  other  bend- 
ing down  a  steep  descent  around  the  summit  of  another  precipitous 
rock  at  6  to  the  gateway  at  7,  beyond  which  it  also  joins  the  eastern 
acropolis- wall. 

Though  the  descent  from  3  is  very  steep,  a  foot-path  is  practicable. 
Halfway  down  are  the  ruins  of  what  may  have  been  a  kind  of  propy- 
laea,  and  below  there  are  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  as  if  leading  up 
to  this  point.  Tlie  main  entrance  to  the  acropolis,  however,  from  the 
city  iteclf,  the  only  one  in  fact  in  the  least  degree  practicable  for  horses, 
must  have  led  up  through  the  gateway  at  7,  The  southeastern  slope 
is  quite  gradual ;  and  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  walls  within  7 
haa  plainly  been  artificially  leveled.  Above  the  inner  line  of  wall 
5-8y  and  fmm  8  along  the  main  line  back  beyond  k,  there  has  also 
been  much  work  of  this  kind.  At  k,  indeed,  the  earth  within  is  some 
4— G  metres  above  that  immediately  without  the  wall.  The  line  5-8 
is  in  such  a  ruined  state  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  where  the 
road  passed  through  it;  but  it  seems,  from  the  nature  of  the  slope,  that 
this  gateway  must  have  been  near  the  end  at  8.  Yroxa  3,  in  the  line 
of  the  Roman  cross-wall,  are  traces  of  a  wall  leading  toward  8,  but 
the  purpose  of  this  was  not  determined. 

Disr^arding  such  appearances  as  the  ancient  part  below  the  "  Roman 
cross-wall "  at  /,  the  repairs  with  well  squared  stones  near  A,  and  the 
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rebuilding  of  the  sea-line  NO,  four  great  periods  of  wall-building  are 
clearly  distinguishable  at  Eretria.  In  the  order  of  apparent  antiquity 
most  be  named :  first,  the  main  line  of  the  acropolis-wall ;  second,  the 
wall  of  the  lower  city ;  third,  the  four  great  towers  at  e,  k,  and  k ; 
fourth,  the  so-called  "  Roman  cross-wall."  Concerning  the  last  three 
divisions,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  by  such  a  classification  there 
is  no  intention  of  asserting  that  the  four  great  towers,  for  instance, 
were  all  erected  within  any  short  definite  period  of  time,  as  a  single 
year.  It  is  mMntained  only  that  they  belong  to  the  same  period  of 
construction.  Our  assigning  two  separate  periods  somewhat  remote 
from  each  other  for  the  construction  of  the  acropolis-wall  and  of  that 
encircling  the  lower  city  is  so  important,  in  view  of  what  is  to  come, 
that  it  is  best  to  recapitulate  the  arguments. 

The  acropolis- wall  seems  to  have  been  entirely  of  stone ;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  lower  city  was  apparently  of  brick.  The 
acropolis- wall  is  markedly  polygonal  in  character ;  the  wall  of  the 
lower  city  much  leas  so.  The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  two 
lines  is  in  general  quite  different  in  material  and  appearance.  Where 
observable,  the  filling  of  the  wall  in  the  lower  city  is  rammed  earth ; 
on  the  acropolis  it  is  largely  composed  of  stones.  The  thickness  of 
the  lower  wall  varies  but  slightly  from  2.6  m. ;  in  the  upper  city  the 
thickness  of  2.1  m.  is  about  constant.  The  points  at  which  the  changes 
in  construction  occur,  are  fixed  with  a  good  degree  of  precision  at  W, 
on  the  west,  and  p  on  the  east.  These  indications  first  suggested  the 
thought  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens  aud  of  most  Greek  cities  before 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  citadel  of  Eretria  was  first  fortified ; 
and  only  at  a  period  considerably  later  was  the  city  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  plain  thus  protected.  If  this  was  so,  there  must  have  been 
a  wall  across  the  south  slope  of  the  acropolis  long  before  the  present 
late  "  Koman  wall "  was  thought  of 

Search  for  the  foundations  of  such  a  line  did  not  receive  so  full  a, 
reward  as  could  have  been  desired.  This  southern  slope  of  the  dtadel 
has  at  first  a  gradual  ascent,  and  the  ruins  on  its  lower  portion  are  the 
most  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  villagers  seeking  for  building- 
stone.  A  small  quarry  has  in  fiict  been  opened  here;  but  this  was  not 
done  till  the  greater  portion  of  the  loose  building-material  had  been 
removed.  Higher  up  on  the  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  crosses  on  the 
map,  considerable  remains  of  terrace-walls  and  parts  of  the  founda- 
tions  of  buildings  are  still  found.     The  line  of  the  streets,  even  on  the 
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steep  hillside,  can  sometimes  be  traced  for  a  short  di^nce.  These 
remains  are,  almost  without  ezceptioD,  of  the  same  material  and  char- 
acter as  those  of  the  old  main  line  of  the  acropolis-wall.  Such  remains 
are  not  foimd  below  the  dotted  line,  which  marlcg  the  presumable 
course  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The  number  of  frag- 
ments of  wall  scattered  over  the  hillside  rendered  the  tracing  of  this 
line  exceedingly  difficult.  Nowhere,  indeed,  were  foundations  dis- 
covered 80  that  the  width  of  the  wall  could  he  measured.  Starting  at 
p  on  the  east  side,  just  where  the  change  in  the  width  and  character  of 
the  wall  takes  place,  a  line  of  stones  at  short  intervals  leads  across  a 
grain-field  toward  tlie  west.  These  indications  were  followed  carefully, 
the  line  being  staked  at  intervals.  In  one  spot  the  bed-rock  had  evi-  - 
dently  been  hewn  out  to  receive  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall.  Por- 
tions of  foundations  of  what  seemed  to  be  towers  appeared  occasion- 
ally;  other  fragments  of  wall  kept  lining  in,  till  finally  all  indications 
pointed  toward  IK  on  the  west  side  as  the  terminus  of  this  lower  wall. 
In  other  words,  this  cross-wall  rejoins  the  acropolis  line  at  the  west 
exactly  where  it  was  to  be  expected.  Of  the  many  fragmente  lying 
higher  up  the  hill,  so  far  as  careful  study  has  shown,  none  will  line  in 
with  such  a  wall  as  is  required  here.  This  wall  as  laid  down  on  the 
MAP  includes  within  the  ancient  citadel  the  most  ancient  foundations 
of  the  city.  It  stretches  across  a  short  distance  above  the  foot  of  the 
declivity.  The  peculiar  long  projection  of  these  acropolis-fortifications 
toward  the  west  is  also  accounted  for.  Just  outside  the  line  WX,  is  a 
sharp  break,  a  sudden  descent,  rendering  the  line  of  .wall  easy  of  de- 
fense. The  extension  of  this  ancient  city  so  far  to  the  west  included 
practically  the  whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  within  the  walls, 
and  brought  the  western  limit  within  a  short  distance  of  the  little  brook 
which  in  the  only  abundant  source  of  running  water.  No  claim  of 
absolute  demonstration  for  this  cross-line  of  wall  is  put  forth, — the  ex- 
tant remains  are  too  scanty  for  that;  but  in  the  light  of  the  fects  pre- 
sented its  existence  may  &irly  be  said  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
probable. 

Ontheverysummit  of  the  acropolis,  some  well  dressed  poros  blocks 
have  been  excavated,  but  not  sufficient  evidence  has  as  yet  appeared 
to  show  the  character  of  the  structure  to  wliich  they  belonged.  Un- 
important remains  are  also  visible  in  other  portions  of  the  citadel. 
Along  the  road  leading  into  the  town  from  the  east  at  A,  the  some- 
what extensive  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
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of  procuring  earth  with  which  to  fill  up  the  great  swamp,  have  brought 
to  light  ext«i]8ive  foundations,  apparently  belonging  to  stoaa  and  sim- 
ilar public  buildings.  Some  rains  of  the  same  nature  have  been  un- 
covered to  the  east,  along  this  same  road,  outside  the  walla.  Near 
the  line  VW,  and  in  the  bushy  ground  south  of  the  theatre,  many 
foundations  are  to  be  seen  also,  the  course  of  some  of  the  narrow  streets 
being  traceable.  Fragments  of  walls  just  coming  to  the  surface  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  streets  and  plots  of  the  modem  village ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  of  promise  for  the  excavator's  spade. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  map  to  show  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  graves  beside  the  "  Sacred  Way  "  and  on  the  point 
by  the  land-end  of  the  large  breakwater ;  it  has  merely  been  sought 
to  indicate  the  places  in  which  the  graves  are  found.  The  tombs 
along  the  great  highway  leading  toward  the  east  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  lines  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the  road  on 
either  side.  No  graves  have  been  found  within  the  walls.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  acropolis,  without  the  walls,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  church.  These  are  interesting,  because  here  was  found,  a  few 
years  ago,  au  inscription  relating  to  Dionysus.  Other  wrought  stones 
have  been  found  on  this  hillside ;  notable  among  these  is  a  well  made 
door-sill. 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  distances  found  in  classical  authors, 
it  was  interesting  to  discover  that  the  width  from  the  sea-wall 
at  J?^  to  the  Skala  of  Oropus,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Euripus,  is 
7687.37  m.,  or  about  4.8  English  miles.  Measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Delphinium  gave  9679.43  m.,  or  6  English  miles.  Thelat- 
ter  figures  are  less  trustworthy,  however,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  locating  exactly  from  Eretria  the  position  of  this  ancient  harbor. 

Situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  broad  Euripus,  which  here 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  with  such  fine  harbor  advan- 
tages as  were  evidently  hers,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  ancient  mari- 
time power  of  Eretria.  To-day  the  great  harbor  has  a  water-front,  reck- 
oned from  the  point  by  the  ruined  church  on  the  west  to  the  inland  end 
of  the  peninsula  on  the  east,  of  but  little  less  than  a  mile.  Nothing  but 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  stands  in  the  way  of  Eretria  becoming 
again  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ports  in  Greece.  The  peninsula, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  now  at  some  tides  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  has  upon  it  unimportant  remains  of  walls,  particularly  on  the 
inland  end  and  on  the  east  side.  These  remains,  at  first  thought  to  be 
of  high  antiquity,  were  proven  by  the  use  of  mortar  in  their  construo- 
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tion  to  be  comparatively  modeni.  This  peninsula,  id  the  lapse  of  time, 
has  saffered  very  severely  from  the  action  of  the  waves.  Ezpoeed  as 
it  is  to  the  sweep  of  the  prevailing  winds  up  and  down  the  strait,  the 
outer  end  has  been  worn  away  for  a  long  distance,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  reef  projecting  here.  This  process  of  destruction  is  indeed  still 
going  on ;  and  owing  to  the  large  area  which  has  thus  been  washed 
away  we  cannot  say  how  extensively  this  land  may  have  been  utilized 
in  antiquity. 

The  plain  on  which  the  to\vn  was  built,  extending  several  miles 
along  the  shore,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
metres  above  sea-level.  To  an  observer,  either  from  the  deck  of  a 
passing  steamer  or  from  the  high  ground  of  the  opposite  shore,  it  easily 
becomes  apparent  why  the  Eretrians  of  old  chose  this  for  the  site  of 
their  city.  Nowhere  along  the  stretch  of  coast  does  there  appear 
another  such  elevation  for  a  citadel.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  lower  town  and  acropolis  is  about  2|  miles,  which  of  itaelf  would 
show  that  this  was  indeed  "  no  mean  city," 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  busied  with  this  survey  in  those  days 
of  early  March  when  the  snowstorm  had  cleared  away,  to  be  followed 
by  many  days  of  cloudless  beauty.  From  the  top  of  the  acropolis, 
116  m.,  high,  we  looked  down  on  the  plain  and  the  town.  On  one 
side  the  workmen  were  busy  at  the  theatre  excavations ;  out  on  the 
plain  to  the  east,  others  were  opening  tombs ;  just  beyond  the  town 
stretched  the  winding  course  of  the  Euripus  with  occasionally  a  pas- 
sing sail.  The  snow  had  scarcely  melted  when  thousands  of  bright 
anemones  scattered  themselves  over  the  fields.  The  eye  wandered 
from  these  nearer  scenes,  attracted  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
mountains  still  clad  with  snow.  A  little  north  of  west  the  sharp, 
white,  perfect  cone  of  Messapium  rose.  Further  southward,  in  the 
distance,  towered  lofty  Parnassus;  then  came  Cithaeron.  To  the 
south,  Parnes  shut  out  the  view  of  Pentehcus.  To  the  southeast 
appeared  Ocha  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Euboea.  Close  beside 
us,  to  the  east  and  north,  was  the  snowy  range  of  Olympus.  Day  by 
day  the  snow-line  climbed  higher,  and  the  valley  became  more  green. 
The  contrasts  of  these  snow-caps  and  the  verdure,  the  wide  extent  of 
sea  and  plain  and  mountain,  as  seen  through  the  clear  air  of  Greece 
under  the  soft  purplish  glow  of  a  Greek  sunset,  made  a  picture  of 
rare  beauty,  such  as  one  seldom  looks  upon,  but  never  forgets  when 
once  seen. 

John  Pjckard. 
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A  TEMPLE  IN  ERETEIA. 
[Plate  XI.] 


In  the  excavations  at  Eretria  in  1894  we  had  the  good  foi^ 
tune  to  uncover  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  then  known  to  archseologifite.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  our  work,  led  by  some  hewn  etonea  protruding  from  the 
bushes,  we  came  upon  a  broad  platform,  and  so  shallow  was  the 
earth  over  it — from  one  to  two  feet — that  by  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  we  had  it  entirely  laid  bare.  At  the  end  of  a  week  we 
had  dug  all  around  it  a  trench  about  three  feet  wide,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation,  and  had  cleared  out  the  main  opening 
in  the  platform.  This  platform  shape  made  us  doubtful  about 
the  nature  of  the  building  which  stood  on  such  a  foundation.  It 
did  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  usual  shape  of  temple  foundar 
tions.  Botticher  and  Michaelis,'  to  be  sure,  speak  as  if  the  foun- 
dationa  of  temples  were  usually  solid  platforraa.  But  existing 
remains  show  simply  lines  of  foundation-walls  under  the  supportr 
ing  members,  the  colonnade  and  the  cella  walls.  So  the  aub- 
structure  of  the  Parthenon  is  represented  in  the  cut  accompany- 
ing an  article  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  the  Mlttheilungen  des  deulschen 
archaeologischen  Instituts,  1892,  p.  177. 

Again,  the  great  breadth  of  the  platform  in  proportion  to  its 
length  (12.50  ra.  x  23.05  m.)  was  a  stumbling  block.  But  we 
reflected  that  after  all  what  we  had  discovered  was  not  a  stylobate, 
but  that  above  this  must  have  lain  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three, 
courses,  to  form  the  steps  of  the  temple,  besides  the  usual 
euthynieria.      Subtracting  one  meter  all  around,  i.  e.,  reducing 

■BftTTICBBB,  Akropolia  wn  Athen,  p.  56.     HlcBABLis,  Der  Parthenon,  p.  5. 
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the  length  two  meters  and  the  breadth  two  meters,  would  give 
aa  result  a  breadth  less  than  one-half  the  length,  instead  of  more 
than  half,  which  would  not  be  very  abnormal  for  a  temple.'  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  in  the  plan  (plate  XI)  by  W. 
"Wilberg,  .35  m.  is  allowed  as  the  width  of  each  step,  which,  even 
with  a  slight  allowance  for  the  euthyniena,  would  leave  a  breadth 
of  somewhat  more  than  half  the  length.  The  ratio  of  breadth  to 
length  of  the  stereobate,  as  it  stands,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus.  This,  with  dimensions  13.20  m. 
X  24.50  m.,  affords  a  ratio  of  .5388,  while  the  Eretria  etereo- 
bate  atforda  a  ratio  of  .5423,  being  slightly  broader.  The  two 
temples  were  of  very  nearly  the  same  size,  and  not  very  much  smal- 
ler than  the  Theseiura  or  the  Athene  temple  at  Aegina.  In  the 
plan  the  temple  is  restored  like  the  Asclepius  temple,*  with  six 
columns  at  the  ends  and  eleven  at  the  sides,  and  an  allowance  of 
2.05  m.  as  intercolumnar  space.  Both  these  temples  lack  the 
opisthodomos,  which  may  account  for  their  shortness. 

Similar  in  proportions  were  the  Metroiim  at  Olympia,  the 
temple  of  Athene  at  Priene,  and  the  temple  discovered  by  Dr. 
Dbrpfeld  at  Lepreon  in  April,  1891.*  These  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  usual  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Heraeum  at  Argos, 
though  falling  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  approaches 
these  proportions  with  a  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  of  .5008,* 
while  the  Theseium  stereobate  has  a  breadth  considerably  less 
than  half  the  length. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  foundation  at  the  sides  of  the  eella, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  platform  to  the  foundation,  is 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  cella  wall  comes  so  near 
to  the  colonnade  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  common  foundation 
somewhat  broader  than  usual,  than  to  make  two  separate  founda- 
tions. This  arrangement,  however,  is  believed  to  be  unique  in 
existing  remains. 

The  other  two  openings  in  the  platform  are  so  situated  as  to 
conform  to  the  position  between  the  colonnade  and  the  pronaos 
and  to  the  jyronaos  itself,  which  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 

*  Kabbadias,  Lea  FoailUa  d'Epidaure,  Plate  vi. 
*Milt.  d,  dfutach.  arch.  Imt.,  Athen,  18!)!,  p.  259. 
♦Am.  Jom.  OF  Arch,,  viii,  p.  216. 
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view  that  we  have  here  the  foundations  of  a  temple.  The  foun- 
dation is  a  massive  one,  composed  of  three  conrsea  of  limestone 
blocks  from  the  acropolis  near  at  hand.  Each  course  is  .46  m, 
thick,  making  a  total  depth  of  1.38  m.  The  blocks  are  not 
arranged  in  any  order  of  "  stretcher  and  binder,"  but  are  large 
pieces  of  very  various  lengths  and  breadths,  carefully  fitted  with- 
out clamps.  Not  a  single  stone  of  any  of  these  courses  is  dis- 
placed, whereas  only  a  few  stones  of  another  course  remain  over 
the  opening  in  the  pronaos.  These  latter  may  be  classified  as 
breccia ;  but  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  limestone 
blocks  is  that  they  hold  more  pebbles,  and  are  thus  of  a  firmer 
texture.     Both  come  from  the  acropolis. 

Close  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple,  diverging  from  it 
as  it  proceeds  southward,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  ol 
the  platform,  was  a  water  conduit  of  round  tiles,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  We  traced  this  far  enough  hack  to  the  north  of  the 
temple  to  conclude  that  it  comes  down  from  the  valley  between 
the  acropolis  and  the  hills  to  the  west  of  it  Another  branch  of 
the  same  conduit  appeared  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  temple, 
but  at  the  level  of  the  platform,  A  shaft  was  discovered  close  to 
the  temple,  on  the  south  side  at  the  east  end  (A),  not  squared 
with  the  temple,  the  side  most  nearly  parallel  to  its  south  side 
diverging  from  it  at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  The  sides  of  the  shaft 
are  made  of  carefully  hewn  stones  in  six  courses,  each  .50  m.  thick. 
The  two  lowest  courses  are  lacking  on  the  side  away  from  the 
temple,  to  give  place  to  a  lateral  passage  about  1.30  m.  high,  not 
&ced  with  stone,  but  arched  out  of  the  compact  earth,  and  now 
partly  filled  with  accumulated  soil.  This  we  slowly  cleared  ont 
to  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  meters.  It  took  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  the  south  face  of  the  temple,  curving  slightly  to 
the  right.  To  get  a  vent-hole  for  the  one  man  who  worked  in 
the  passage  we  dug  a  shaft  8.7  m.  out  from  the  temple,  and  struck 
at  the  same  time  the  passage  and  a  flight  of  six  steps  leading  up 
over  it  toward  the  temple.  These  steps  seem  to  mark  on  tlie 
south  side  the  periboha  of  the  temple,  which  on  the  west  side 
must  have  come  very  near  to  the  city  wall,  while  on  the  north  side 
the  precinct  was  bounded,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  long  line  of 
choregic  monuments.     It  was  impracticable  for  us  to  lay  bare  the 
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peribolos  wall  on  the  eouthern  side,  as  it  rao  under  our  dump 
heap,  which  had  become  rather  large. 

The  object  of  the  shaft  and  the  passage  gave  rise  to  lively  dis- 
cussion among  the  workmen  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eretria  gener- 
ally. As  there  were  carefully  cut  foot-holes  along  two  sides  of 
the  shaft,  the  prevailing  opinion  waa  that  it  led  to  a  subterranean 
treasury,  and  every  man  wanted  to  work  in  the  passage.  The 
skull  of  a  cow  or  an  ox  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  sug- 
gested to  US  at  first  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  pit ;  but  the  sacrifices 
were  doubtless  performed  at  the  altar  in  front  of  the  temple.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  we  have  here  a  conduit  to  carry 
off  the  rain  water  from  the  temple.  The  significance  of  the  foot- 
holes  is,  however,  in  that  case  not  quite  clear. 

To  the  east  of  the  temple,  and  adjacent  to  it,  are  two  statue 
bases  (C,  C),  and  at  a  distance  of  13.65  m.  a  foundation  (B) 
which  was  a  puzzle  to  the  American  excavators  of  1891,  and  was 
at  that  time  considerably  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  a  tomb  or  the  foundation  of  a  building. 
This  now,  from  its  connection  with  the  temple,  appears  to  be  an 
altar.  It  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the  temple ;  but  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  altar  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis  and  that  of  Dionysus 
near  the  Athenian  theatre  were  far  from  being  in  the  axes  of  their 
respective  temples,  though  not  so  far  from  it  as  the  altar  of  Zeua 
at  Olympia,  while  the  altar  before  the  Pythion  at  Icaria  waa  ao 
nearly  in  tlie  axis  of  the  temple  that  the  deviation  seems  designed 
as  here. 

All  around  our  temple  and  over  the  main  opening  waa  a  layer 
of  Hmestone  almost  aa  hard  as  the  blocks  themselves,  which  were 
rather  friable.  Ita  lower  surface  waa  about  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  stereobate.  It  varied  in  thickness  from  about  a  foot 
to  three  or  four  inches,  being  thickest  on  the  north  side.  It  was 
also  thick  on  the  eaat  side,  where  it  grew  gradually  thinner  as  it 
receded  from  the  temple,  but  continued  all  the  way  to  the  altar. 
On  the  north  side  we  traced  it  back  about  twenty  feet.  At  first 
we  thought  it  the  stone  of  the  building  crumbled  in  a  great  con- 
flagration which  obliterated  all  the  architectural  members,  like 
the  columns  and  entablature.  We  were  led  to  this  belief  by  the 
striking  amount  of  charcoal  which  we  found  in  various  places, 
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but  especially  in  the  large  openiDg.  Often  a  large  lump  of  char- 
coal was  held  in  the  masB  of  stone,  and  in  the  big  opening  it  was 
found  with  bits  of  bronze  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 
But  since  the  charcoal  could  not  get  below  the  stone  pavement  of 
the  cella  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple,  this  charcoal  must 
have  come  from  an  earlier  fire,  possibly  from  the  one  which  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Eretria  by  the  Persians. 

The  view  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  probably  correct,  that  the  layer 
was  made  up  of  Btone-cuttere*  chips,  solidified  perhaps  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  where  there  would  be  much  passing,  with 
the  aid  of  cement.  The  disappearance  of  the  columns  and  entabla- 
ture, and  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  platform  is  easily  enough 
accounted  for  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  catastTopbe. 
They  lay  on  the  sur&ce,  inviting  plunder.  Especially  if  these 
were  marble  columns,  they  would  speedily  find  their  way  to  lime 
kilns,  such  as  yawn  now  near  the  theatre.  If  the  Eretria  of  the 
present  day  were  a  place  where  there  was  much  building  going 
on,  it  would  take  vigilant  supervision  to  prevent  the  foundations 
which  we  here  found,  poor  material  as  they  are,  from  being 
carried  off  piecemeal.  Since  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Eretria, 
in  18dl,  a  considerable  part  of  the  acropolis  wall,  with  one  ven- 
erable looking  tower,'  has  gone  into  the  lime  kiln. 

"We  have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  topography  of 
Eretria.  The  future  traveller,  instead  of  speaking  of  "Eretria 
with  its  theatre,"  must  speak  of  "  Eretria  with  its  theatre  and 
temple."  In  the  case  of  such  an  important  city,  and  one  whose 
history  interests  us  deeply,  while  no  ancient  writer  has  ^ven  us 
any  description  of  it,  this  is  more  of  an  addition  to  our  archaeo- 
logical knowledge  than  the  discovery  of  a  whole  town  in  Mace- 
donia or  Cappadocia. 

The  first  question  suggested  by  a  survey  of  these  foundations  is 
whether  they  can  be  identified  with  those  of  any  other  temples 
known  to  have  existed  in  Eretria.  We  naturally  wish  to  give  the 
foundling  a  name.  Here  we  feel  the  lack  of  Pausanias,  by  whom 
excavators  elsewhere  have  profited  so  much.     We  must  guess. 

In  going  to  Eretria  my  one  specific  and  outspoken  object  was 
to  find  a  temple  of  Dionysus  behind  the  stage  building  of  the 
*  II  is  the  one  which  appears  in  Plate  vii. 
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theatre.  We  found  a  t«mple  there,  but  are  uot  disposed  to  count 
thiB  SB  settling  the  case.  What  we  wanted  and  did  not  get  was 
proofe  in  the  shape  of  inscriptions. 

But  it  will  he  readily  granted  that  when  a  temple  and  altar  and 
theatre  eeera  to  make  one  complex,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
temple  and  theatre  belong  together  (the  northeast  corner  of  the 
temple  is  only  19  m.  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  stage 
building).  Also  it  will  be  granted  that  if  Dionysus  was  wor- 
shipped at  all  in  Eretria,  the  theatre  probably  belonged  to  him. 
That  Dionysus  was  worshipped  in  Eretria,  and  had  a  temple  there, 
is  certified  by  inscriptions.  CIG.,  No.  2144,  speaks  of  the 
Upetj^  ToC  AmwJffow,  wo/tTT^  tou  Atoiwot/,  and  xop"*  '"''''  Atowwrow. 
Another  inscription,  in  honor  of  Theopompoa,  given  in  Bhangahe, 
Ar)t.  HeU.  ii,  p.  266  ff.,  also  speaks  of  the  wo/«r^  tow  AiovOaov. 
These  inscriptions  are  generally  thought  to  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donian or  Roman  period.  But  the  wo^nr^  is  thought  of  as  some- 
thing existing,  and  not  then  first  introduced.  Rhangabe  hesi- 
tates to  put  the  latter  inscription  into  Roman  times,  and  inclines, 
in  spite  of  the  late  appearance  of  some  of  the  letters,  to  put  it 
back  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  It  indicates  a  time  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  Eretria  votes  to  erect  statues  to  one  of  her 
own  citizens,  who  has  presented  the  city  with  a  fund  of  40,000 
drachmas,  to  buy  oil  for  the  athletes  in  the  gymnasium.  Per- 
haps the  time  between  the  Peloponneeian  War  and  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  when  her  coffers  were  no  longer  drained  by  Athens 
for  the  adornment  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the  really  wealthy  period 
of  Eretria.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  theatre  in  its  second  period, 
L  e.,  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  the  temple,  which  seems  to  go  with  it,  were  built  at  this  time. 

But  just  where  we  get  our  explicit  information  of  a  temple  of 
Dionysus  our  difficulty  begins.  The  first  of  the  inscriptions  re- 
ferred to  comes  from  Cyriae  of  Ancona,  who  says  that  he  saw  it 
on  a  large  and  finely  wrought  piece  of  marble  in  a  vineyard, 
where  there  was  to  be  seen  a  temple  of  Dionysus  fallen  into  decay 
from  age.*  Can  we  believe  that  Cyriac,  nearly  five  hundred  years 
ago,  saw  our  temple  before  it  had  disappeared  from  the  face  ot 

•  In  agro  oineorum,  ubi  lemptum  Bacchi  coUapmm  vetere  conapidtur,  in  majjno 
el  ormitiaaimo  marmore.     BoiCkh,  under  CI  0.  2144. 
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the  earth  ?  One  would  like  to  believe  it.  ^  &r  ae  the  vineyard 
is  concerned,  we  could  believe  that  where  only  bushes  now  abound 
there  were  once  flouriehing  vinea.  A  bean  field  came  nearly  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  our  excavations.  But 
unfortunately  for  thia  view  Cyriac  gives  another  Eretrian  inscrip- 
tion which  he  says  he  found  in  summa  arce,  apud  ampkitkeatrum. 
Here  he  must  mean  the  theatre,  which,  afler  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  must  always  have  been  the  conapicuous  object  amid 
the  remains.  And  if  Cyriac  located  one  inscription  by  its  nearness 
to  the  theatre  he  would  almost  surely  have  noted  the  other  hy  the 
same  method ;  and  if  he  located  the  acropolis  itself  by  its  neamesa 
to  the  theatre,  much  more  would  he  have  noted  the  nearness  ot 
the  temple  to  the  theatre,  if  he  meant  our  temple.  In  order, 
then,  to  save  our  temple  for  Dionysus,  we  must  proceed  on  what 
is  perhaps  not  a  very  violent  supposition,  viz.,  that  Cyriac  saw  the 
inscription  in  question  near  a  temple  somewhere  in  the  fields, 
and  as  the  inacription  began  6  Uptvv  roi)  AtotHxrov,  and  treated  of 
a  Dionysiac  festival,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temple 
was  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  stone,  however,  may  have  been 
carried  some  distance.  The  epithet  "magno"  is  not  to  be 
pressed.  It  was  probably  a  stele  with  mouldings  and  perhaps 
figures  as  a  heading.  The  long  Chaerephones  inscription,  Epk. 
Arch.  b'.  p.  317  fl.,  which  was  set  up  in  Eretria  in  the  temple  ot 
Apollo,  was  found  in  Chakia. 

The  suggestion  of  two  Dionysus  temples  is  open  to  more  serious 
ohjeetioD.  Eretria  probably  did  not  have  such  a  profusion  of 
temples,  as  Argos  did  for  example,  that  several  could  belong  to 
one  divinity.^ 

The  possibility  that  our  temple  does  not  belong  to  Dionysus 
must  be  conceded.  The  proximity  to  the  theatre  is  not  absolute 
proof.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  taken  for  granted  that  every 
theatre  is  a  theatre  of  Dionysus.  This  would  hardly  pass  with- 
out question  for  the  theatres  of  Epidaurus,  Delphi  and  Dodona. 
We  must  then  consider  the  claims  of  other  candidates. 

There  is  no  divinity  so  prominent  in  connection  with  Eretria 

'Another  imcription,  published  b;  F.  Lenorm«ntin  Rhein.  Mua.  xxi,  p.  633 
meotions  i  Uptii  roS  Liardawi.     He  gives  m  the  place  of  finding  simply  '■  Eretriae,  Id 
«  mutilo." 
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as  Artemis.  She  was  a  great  divinity  in  Euboea  generally,  as  is 
shown  by  coins.  Her  temple  at  the  northern  end  of  the  iBland,  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  the  name  to  the  first  great  naval  battle 
of  the  Persian  "War.  Her  Eretrian  temple  was  the  place  where 
important  inscriptions  are  to  be  set  up,  e.  g.y  that  one  on  which 
the  Eretrians  tell  of  their  greatness  and  their  numbers,*  and  the 
Btone  on  which  the  compact  in  regard  to  the  Lelantiue  "War  was 
inscribed,*  Here  also,  was  to  be  deposited  the  Theophrastus 
inscription,"  It  was  not  merely  the  principal  temple  of  Eretria. 
It  was,  according  to  Livy  (xsxv,  38),  a  rendezvous  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  CatystuB  also.  Probably  it  was  the  important  temple  ot 
Euboea,  which  delighted  to  honor  the  Delphic  trinity — Apollo, 
Artemis  and  Leto — with  a  preference  for  putting  the  vir^n  god- 
dess at  the  head  of  the  list."  It  is  the  only  temple  of  Eretria 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 

But  this  temple,  called  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarysia,  is 
thought  to  have  been  not  in  Eretria  itself,  but  seven  stadia  out- 
side of  it,  at  a  village  called  Amarynthos."  Strabo,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  say  that  the  temple  was  in  Amarynthos."  Artemis 
might  have  been  named  Amarysia  while  worshipped  in  Eretria, 
just  as  naturally  as  she  was  so  called  when  worshipped  at  Ath- 
monon  in  Attica,  where  she  has  left  a  trace  of  herself  in  the 
modern  name  Maronsi." 

The  inscription  C I  G.  2144b,  in  honor  of  Phanokles,  found 
within  the  city  limits,  speaks  of  Artemis  without  the  epithet 
Araaryeia,  and  inasmuch  as  the  inscription  provides  that  the  slele 
on  which  it  is  inscribed  shall  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
Boeckh  supposes  that  there  was  a  second  temple  of  Artemis 
within  the  city  also.  This  is  of  course  possible.  But  the  temp- 
tation would  lie  near  to  seek  in  our  temple,  which  was  in  a  con- 

»Htrabo,  p.  448.  '  Ibid. 

>*RHAHaiBi,  Anl.  Hell.  U,  p.  266  ff.,  No.  689. 

"  ITlrichb,  Jinitn,  II,  p.  249.  Rut.vot.Bi.,  Anl.  Hell,  ii,  p.  782,  No.  1232. 
BniuiAN,  Qeoff.  Oriteh.  II,  p.  428.     Epk.  Arch.  1892,  pp.  141,  lS4bis,  168. 

"Strabo,  p.  448. 

'*ra»iint  in  Strabo,  p.  448,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  march  out  from  the  city 
any  more  than  the  vshti)  of  Dionysus,  above  referred  to,  or  the  irtiiT^  at  tbe  Pana- 
ttaenipa.     The  Eleusinian  nuiHi  must  not  prejudice  us. 

"Paus.  1,  81,  6.     LoLLINO  in  Mitt. d. dtuisck.  arch.  Imt.,  Aiken,  1880,  p. 289. 
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spicuoue  part  of  the  city,  near  the  theatre,  the  foot  of  the  acropolis, 
and  the  gate  leading  out  to  Ohalcis,  the  one  temple  of  Artemis 
Amarysia,  were  it  not  for  the  inacription  published  in  the  Eph. 
Arck.  B',  p.  381,  No.  417  (Cauer,  Delectus,  No.  533),  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  Eretrian  copy  of  the  trea^  between  Eretria  and 
Histleea  shall  be  set  up  in  Amarynthos  ['AfuipuvOoi).  Thia  makes 
it  as  good  aa  certain  that  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarysia,  else- 
where mentioned  as  the  place  for  depositing  important  inscrip)- 
tions,  is  here  intended,  and  so  was  not  in  Eretria  iteelf.  As  our 
temple  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Artemis,  how 
gladly  would  we  believe  that  the  temple  among  the  vines,  which 
Cyriac  saw  and  took  to  be  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  was  really  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Amarysia.  We  could  make  ample  amends  to 
Dionyeud  by  giving  him  the  t«mple  which  we  have  just  discovered. 

But  so  long  as  a  shade  of  doubt  remains  concerning  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Dionysus,  we  may  mention  another  candidate.  A 
temple  of  Apollo  Dapknepkoros  is  mentioned  in  the  Chaerephones 
inscription"  as  a  place  for  setting  up  the  side,  and  since  this 
temple  is  named  in  line  10  as  the  place  where  the  Eretrian  citi- 
zens are  to  take  the  oath,  it  is  perhaps  feir  to  presume  that  it  was 
in  the  city  and  accessible.  One  inscription  '*  containing  a  speci- 
fication that  it  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Dapknephoroa 
was  found  in  Eretria  itself,  and  so  corroborates  this  view. 

At  last  we  have  a  candidate  against  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  he  was  an  outsider.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  tiiere  is 
no  positive  proof.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  claims  of 
Demeter,  who  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Eretria,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  reference  to  the  Thesmophoria  in  Plutarch, 
Quaestiones  Graecae,  31,  where  the  question  is  propounded: 
*'  Why  do  the  Eretrian  women  roast  their  meat,  at  £he  Thesmo- 
phoria, not  at  the  fire  but  in  the  sun  ? " 

What  other  temples  the  Eretrians  had  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  authors  or  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  we  cannot 
tell.  On  this  consideration  there  might  be  many  candidates,  but 
we  come  back  in  the  end  to  our  first  suggestion,  viz.,  that  a 

»  Eph.  Arch.  B',  p.  817,  No.  4Ma. 

'*Eph.  Areh.  B',  p.  364,  No.  4 IS.  This  Umple  U  also  mentioned  in  inscriptioni 
published  in  the  Eph.  Areh.  1892,  pp.  128,  134.     Cf.  rIso  Plct.  Pyth.  Orac.  18. 
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temple  so  cloaely  connected  with  the  theatre  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  if  it  be  deemed  rash  to  set  aside 
the  testimony  of  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  we  might  postulate  a  second 
temple  of  Dionysus  with  almost  as  much  show  of  reason  as 
Boeckh  bad  for  postulating  a  second  temple  of  Artemis. 

In  the  excavations  about  the  temple  we  found  very  little  pot- 
tery. One  piece  of  a  lekytkos,  however,  with  black  figures  on  a 
white  ground,  seems  to  indicate  a  date  before  the  Persian  "Wars." 
In  contrast  to  this  is  a  small  marble  head  found  under  the  layer 
of  poros  covering  the  main  opening  in  the  temple.  This  cannot 
well  be  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  If  it  be  a  divinity  it  is 
most  likely  an  Aphrodite. 

In  the  dump  heap  we  found  a  torso  of  a  terra-cotta  siren  or 
harpy,  apparently  a  rattle  for  a  child.  It  was  covered  with  a 
coating  of  Stucco,  and  waa  probably  painted.  This  might  belong 
to  almost  any  age. 

Of  the  close  connection  between  the  altar  and  the  theatre, 
which  may  help  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  pas- 
sage under  the  stage  building,  Professor  Capps  will  treat  in  his 
article  on  the  theatre. 

Near  the  line  of  bases  extending  westward  from  the  theatre 
(D  D  D  D)  were  found  four  fragments  of  inscriptions,  no  one  o* 
which  affords  a  whole  name.  But  what  is  more  important,  one 
affords  0HKE  and  another  HYAEI.  This  makes  it  certain  that 
the  bases  belong  to  choregie  monuments,  like  those  at  Athens,** 
and  that  this  theatre  waa  the  scene  of  musical  or  dramatic  eon- 
tests.  The  inscription  containing  iju'Xet,  and  probably  all  the 
others,  is  from  the  fourth  century. 

EXCURSUS  ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ARTEMIS  AMARYSIA. 

Since  the  location  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarysia  is  the 

burning  question  of  Eretrian  topography,  and  since  we  made  the 

"B.  A,  Gardner  in  Jour.  0/ ffe».  Sliidien,  IBM, p.  180  ff.  Unfortunftlely  the 
exact  place  of  finding  was  not  noted.  But  we  have  at  leiist  an  additional  token  that 
the  pre- Persian  Eretria  was  on  the  same  spot  as  the  later  city.  Cf.  Am.  Joi;r.  OF 
Arch,  tii,  p.  241, 

"  Rkiscm,  De  Musicia  eertaminibua,  p.  8-1  IT.  Harrison,  Mythology  and  Manii- 
mentx  0/ Athens,  p.  2'\H  (.  The  bases  end  architectural  fragments  Professor  Cappa 
will  describe. 
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only  exeavationa  yet  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  location, 
it  may  seem  proper  to  add  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

Strabo'B  seven  stadia  have  been  measured  by  diflerent  writers  in 
nearly  all  the  different  directions  from  Eretria  except  out  into  the 
deep  sea;  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  says  Amarynthos= 
v^iK,  eeems  to  invite  us  to  that  saltum  mortalem  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  tantalizing  to  hear  "Wilamowitz 
say :  "  Mbchte  bei  der  Artemis  von  Amarynthoa  rechtbald 
gegraben  werden";"  and  again:  "Andiesem  Orte  waren  Aus- 
grabungen  recht  sehr  am  Platze.""  Tes,  if  we  only  knew  where 
the  place  was. 

Considering  that  Eretria's  territory  opens  out  toward  the  east 
rather  than  the  west,  we  chose  that  direction,  taking  also  into 
account  LoUing's  suggestion"  of  a  possible  identification  of 
Amarynthos  with  a  supposed  Old  Eretria,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,**  lay  to  the  east  of  the  later  ci^. 

It  was  the  village  of  Amarynthoa,  and  not  the  temple,  which 
Strabo^'^ves  as  seven  stadia  distant  from  Eretria;  consequently 
we  need  not  be  exact  about  the  distance  of  the  spot  selected  for 
excavation.  The  hill  called  Kotroni  lies  not  much  in  excess  of 
seven  stadia  to  the  east,  perhaps  not  at  all  if  the  measurement  be 
made  in  a  straight  line  across  to  the  hills  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  acropolis  wall.  Kotroni,  too,  is  as  much  of  a  vijaK 
as  that  which  figures  in  Herodotus'  description  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea — as  much  of  a  ^<rof  as  one  would  be  likely  to  find  on 
dry  land." 

At  the  southern  foot  of  this  bill  lies  one  roofless  church,  which 
the  owner  of  the  laud  here  says  be  built  several  years  ago  to  take 
the  place  of  an  older  one  near  by,  fellen  to  ruin  from  age.  From 
the  ground  on  which  the  older  church  stood  he  had  taken  several 
inscribed  marbles  which  he  frankly  confesses  he  had  committed 
to  the  lime-kiln  to  make  mortar  for  bis  house  building.  One  of 
these,  a  stek,  he  had  built  into  hia  house.  It  showed  the  initial 
letters  of  two  names,  M  and  A.     He  assured  me  that  the  inscrip- 

>*  Bbruis,  zzi,  p.  97. 

"AntigoTtot  von  Karyitoa,  p.  136. 

"Mitt.  de»  deuUth.  arch.  IniU,  Atken.  I  (1885),  p.  854. 

"STBj.BO,p.  408.  "Jbid.  p. 448.  »Hdt.  ix,  61, 
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tion  ran  M^viof  Ao^vtSof .     ThiB  account  looked  hopeful ;  but  two 
days'  digging  of  trenches  on  thia  epot  revealed  the  bed*rock  at  a 
very  elight  depth,  while  uothing  bat  tnodern  walls  appeared.  We 
found  two  inscnptiona,  atmoet  at  the  be^nning  of  our  work,  on 
plain  sielae.    These  were  simply  the  names 
innOKAEIA 
and     KAEITOI 
"We  also  noticed  built  into  a  wine-vat,  and  taken  from  the  Banie 
spot  where  we  dug,  another  epitaph  running 
PAPAMONOZ 
nY*£lNO— 
Could  this  bo  a  Btone-cutters'  error  for  XlvOiovQit '! 

Of  course  the  temple  may  etill  lie  within  a  hundred  yards  oi 
the  spot  on  which  we  dug,  but  we  have  done  ample  justice  to  our 
main  reason  for  selecting  this  spot,  viz.,  the  testimony  of  the 
land  owner. 

One  may  perhaps  now  all  the  more  readily  lend  an  ear  to  those 
who  strongly  suspect  that  Strabo  has  erred  or  been  made  to  err 
by  bad  copying,  and  so  seek  the  temple  much  farther  away." 

Not  until  excavations  have  been  undertaken  at  every  promis- 
ing point  near  Bathya,  and  at  reasonable  distances  in  the  other 
direction,  toward  Chalcie,  should  we  despair  of  locating  the  temple. 
Athens,  KuFua  B.  Richardson. 

March,  1895. 


*  Ulbicbs  [R^en,  il,  p.  249)  is  inclined  to  seek  it  at  Batbya,  two  houn  to  the 
eut  of  Eretria.  Inscriptions  point  to  sumethinK  like  this.  (y.  Bph.  Arch.  A',  p. 
1836,  No.  S524.  An  old  church  near  Bathya  ie  iDeotioned  as  the  place  of  flnding. 
'What  is  more  to  the  point,  the  fragment  of  the  EreinB-Bistiaea  treaty,  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  said  by  au  informant,  whom  Eustratiades  {Eph.  Arch.  B',  p.  882)  rft- 
garded  at  more  trustworthy  tban  the  cetler  of  the  ilone,  to  have  come  not  from  K 
place  near  Orcot,  but  from  Balbya. 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  ERETRIAN  THEATRE  IN  1894. 
[Plate  xii.] 


The  work  of  excavation  in  and  about  the  theatre  at  Eretria 
during  the  month  of  May,  1894,  was  entrusted  hy  the  Director, 
Professor  Richardson,  to  Professor  PhiUips  and  myself.  While 
the  former  was  engaged  in  uncovering  the  temple,  the  workmen 
under  ray  direction  cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the  stone 
structure  to  the  southwest  of  the  scena-huilding  (B),  and  sank 
trial  trenches  immediately  behind  the  scena.  The  stone  structure 
proved  to  be  an  altar.  No  indications  were  found  that  a  etoa  or 
other  accessory  buildings  had  ever  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
Dionysus  precinct.  During  the  second  week  our  workmen  were 
all  employed  on  the  temple.  Then  s  trench  was  sunk  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  temple  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre. 
Foundation  walls  were  found,  which  were  recognized  at  once  as 
belonging  to  the  west  wing  of  the  scena,  restored  conjecturally 
in  Mr.  Possum's  plan  (see  pp.  56-103,  and  Plate  iv). 
Much  encouraged  by  this  discovery,  we  employed  from  this  time 
on  as  many  men  as  could  work  to  advantage  in  the  narrow  space 
south  of  the  ruins  of  the  cavea  and  west  of  the  scena.  The  found- 
ations lay  80  near  the  surface  and  progress  was  so  rapid  that  we 
reached  the  west  parodos  several  days  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. Unfortunately  the  point  about  which  the  greatest  interest 
centered,  the  parodos  itself,  was  so  deeply  buried  under  the  mass 
of  heavy  stones  and  earth  that  had  lallen  at  the  collapse  of  the 
soBtaining  wall  of  the  cavea,  that  only  a  beginning  was  made  of 
a  work  of  which  the  completion  might  prove  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  this  interesting  theatre. 
136 
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The  west  loing  of  the  scena  (Plate  xii).  The  ground  plan  of 
the  west  wing  of  the  scena  has  been  completely  recovered.  That 
of  the  east  wing  may  now  be  safely  restored  iu  its  general  ont> 
lines  to  correspond,  since  the  dimensions  of  length  and  depth  are 
the  same.  The  rear  wall  of  the  west  wing  extends  10.50  m.  from 
the  point  where  it  leaves  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  building,  then 
bends  to  meet  the  wall  of  the  parodos,  making  an  obtuse  angle  at 
the  southwest  corner.  The  foundation  course  alone  remains,  laid 
almost  on  the  surface  and  carelessly  put  together  of  irregular 
atones  of  different  material.  Judging  from  the  inferior  workman- 
ship, this  wing  must  be  of  very  late  construction.  As  the  wall 
approaches  the  parodos,  the  foundations  go  deeper,  are  heavier 
and  more  carefully  fitted.  The  depth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
parodos  is  1.68  m.  The  front  wall  of  the  west  wing  is  formed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  scaenae  frons,  whicix  runs  parallel  to  the  wall 
of  the  parodos. 

In  the  irregular  quadrilateral  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  just 
described  are  variouH  remains.  One  meter  from  the  main  build- 
ing is  a  short  fragment  of  a  transverse  wall,  and  2  m.  further 
another,  of  which  1.70  m.  are  preserved.  Then  comes  a  circular 
structure  (marked  E  in  the  plan)  3.38  m.  in  diameter,  which  breaks 
into  the  boundary  wall  at  this  point.  Of  this  two  courses  remain; 
the  lower,  formed  of  small  stones  closely  laid  in  a  circle,  and  above 
it  a  course  of  poros  cut  to  a  circle  on  the  outside  and  forming 
a  regular  hexagon  within.  This  probably  served  aa  a  foundation 
for  a  circular  building  of  some  sort,  possibly  a  choregic  monu- 
ment. There  is  no  evideuee  of  its  use  as  a  cistern,  such  as  have 
been  found  in  several  theatres  in  connection  with  the  scena  build- 
ing." A  little  further  to  the  west  is  a  base  1.97  m,  square  (F  in 
plan),  formed  of  four  slabs  of  black  marble  neatly  dressed  and 
joined  with  Z  clamps.  The  orientation  of  this  base,  which  forms 
an  angle  with  both  of  the  adjacent  boundary  walls,  but  is  in  align- 
ment with  the  stylobate  which  extends  to  the  westward,  prompts 
the  suggestion  that  this  wing  was  o})cn  on  the  south  and  west,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond  the  second  transverse  wall. 
In  this  case  it  waa  rather  a  portico  than  an  enclosed  room.     The 

'  MUller,  BuhnenaHerthumer,  p.  38,  d.  2;  Papers  of  the  American  School 
Vol.  V,  p.  14. 
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flhallow  and  weak  foundations  lend  further  probability  to  thia 
suggestion.  If  this  \s  true,  the  large  base  supported  the  first 
and  most  imposing  of  the  long  series  of  monuments  described 
in  the  next  paragraph.  Lastly,  in  this  wing  lies  the  peculiar 
structure  found  in  1891,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other  remains.  Its  purpose  is  still  unexplained.  The  hy- 
pothesis advanced  by  Mr.  Fossum  {see  p.  87),  that "  here  may 
have  been  ramps  ascending  to  the  proscenium,  side  by  side  with 
the  parodos  into  the  orchestra,  as  at  Sieyon  and  Epidaurus," 
must  be  rejected.  In  the  first  place  the  parallel  walls  are  too 
close  together  (width  0.46  m.)  Besides,  the  cooditiona  at  Eretria 
are  entirely  different  from  those  at  Epidaurus  and  at  Sieyon.  The 
level  of  the  scena  (or  proscenium)  is  reached  from  the  outside 
without  the  need  of  rampa  or  steps.  Bamps  were  necessary  only 
when  the  scena  or  proscenium  was  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing' ground. 

The  stylobate.  Westward  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
west  wing  extends  in  an  oblique  direction  a  stylobate  of  poros 
20  m.  long  and  1.20  m.  wide.  Standing  upon  this  foundation  at 
irregular  intervals  were  found  four  marble  bases  of  various  size 
and  workmanship  (D  D  D).  That  these  bases  were  for  the  support 
of  columns  is  shown  by  the  faet  that  all  but  one  have  circular  sink- 
ings in  the  centre,  from  one  of  which  a  fragment  of  an  unfiuted 
column  still  projects.  No  two  of  these  bases  are  alike.  Three 
others  lie  beyond  the  stylobate,  resting  on  the  earth,  but  in  situ, 
forming  a  line  that  curves  gradually  to  the  north  as  if  to  encircle 
the  cavea.  Still  another  was  found  north  of  the  stylobate,  but  it 
probably  rested  upon  it  originally.  The  last  of  the  series  is  also 
the  largest,  1.28  m.  square  at  the  bottom,  continuing,  after  an 
inset,  .91  m.  square.  Some  of  the  other  bases  may  also  have 
borne  square  pillars.  It  is  clear  that  here  was  no  stoa,  which  we 
had  expected  to  find,  but  a  series  of  commemorative  monuments 
and  ava0^funa  belonging  to  the  theatre  precinct.  Fragments  of 
choregic  inscriptions  found  here  place  this  beyond  doubt.  Many 
fragments  of  unfiuted  monolithic  marble  columns  were  found  be- 
tween the  stylobate  and  the  theatre,  but  they  varied  in  size  and 
could  not  have  belonged  to  a  colonnade.  A  very  large  shaft  of 
this  kind  was  found  lying  in  such  a  position  as  to  suggest  that  it 
had  fallen  from  the  cavea.     It  may  have  belonged  to  the  doorway 
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of  the  Upper  entrance  to  the  auditorium,  set  in  the  hvoKnniia.  A 
number  of  copper  coins,  fragments  of  capitals,  mouldings,  and 
architectural  terracotta  fragments  were  also  found  here. 

The  wdpoBai.  The  wall  of  the  west  parodos  was  uncovered, 
hut  not  the  parodos  itself.  The  wall  is  not  so  well  preserved  as 
that  of  the  east  parodos,  which  was  excavated  iu  the  spring  of 
1892.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  most  interesting 
characteristics  of  the  latter  in  order  to  illustrate  and  expluii  the 


The  eaat  parodos  is  4.80  m.  wide  at  the  end  next  to  the  orches- 
tra. The  parodos  wall  was  of  marhle  slabs,  neatlj  dresBcd  aud 
joined,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  pores.  The  marble  blocks  are 
in  position  only  toward  the  outer  entrance.  The  poroa  found- 
ations are  laid  on  an  incline,  as  is  the  avdXyjftiia  opposite.  Three 
meters  from  the  entrance  a  marble  sill  1.25  m.  wide  is  still  in 
position.  It  is  dressed  only  on  the  upper  edge,  the  rest  having 
been  covered  by  the  earth  of  the  floor  of  the  parodos.  The  floor 
level  at  the  sill  is  1.25  m.  above  the  orchestra.  From  the  sill  to 
the  entrance  the  former  earth-line  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  the 
marble,  which  is  dressed  only  above  this  line.  This  rough  line 
slopes  upward  from  the  aill  to  the  cross-wall  against  which  the 
parodos  wall  abuts,  just  reaching  the  level  of  the  flat  foundation 
stone  of  the  former.  This  etone  projects  a  little  into  the  parodos, 
and  shows  a  rough  end,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  off.  It  may 
have  been  a  sill  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  parodos.  At 
any  rate  the  original  floor  of  the  parodos  at  this  point  reached  the 
level  of  this  stone,  which  ia  1.70  m.  above  the  orchestra — a  very 
considerable  incline  in  a  parodos  15  m.  long.  The  original  level 
of  the  ground  east  of  the  theatre  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  was 
probably  not  much  higher  than  this. 

The  west  parodos  exhibits  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  poros  foundation  is  preserved  and  several  meters  of  the  mar- 
ble front.  The  foundation  ia  not  continuous,  however,  but  stops 
5.65  m.  from  the  entrance,  continuing  .80  m.  higher  up.  No  sill 
was  found  in  this  wall,  but  it  undoubtedly  existed  where  this 
break  occurs.  From  this  poiTit  on,  the  slanting  rough  line  on 
the  marble  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  on  the  other  side.  Where 
it  ends,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  cross-wall  extended  some  .60  m. 
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into  the  parodos,  but  was  cut  away  by  the  workmen,  who  thought 
it  to  be  the  layer  of  hard  lime  encountered  around  the  temple. 
The  level  of  the  parodos  floor  at  the  entrance  was  1.81  m,  above 
the  orchestra — a  little  higher  than  in  the  east  parodos.  The  level 
of  the  ground  outside  is  given  by  the  stylobate— about  3.45  m. 
above  the  orchestra.  If  the  same  grade  was  continued,  the  paro- 
dos reached  the  outer  level  about  half  way  down  the  stylobate. 
No  traces  of  a  door  at  the  entrance  to  the  parodos  were  found. 
In  the  accompanying  plans  I  have  indicated  the  earth-line  on  the 
face  of  the  wall,  the  sills  in  the  wall  itself,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  parodoi  from  the  bend  beyond  the  proscenium. 


~i5  Msnutd  - 


The  East  iun  Wbst  Pakodoi. 

These  eloping  parodoi  confirm  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Fossum  and  Dr.  Dorpfcld  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  this 
theatre.  At  the  time  of  the  old  scena  (fifth  or  fourth  century! 
the  spectators  sat  or  stood  on  the  almost  level  ground  to  the 
north.  When  the  theatre  was  rebuilt  the  scena  was  left  standing 
but  enlarged,  and  the  orchestra  was  hollowed  out,  fiirnishing  the 
earth  for  the  mound  of  the  auditorium.     The  only  alternative  was 
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to  haul  the  necessary  earth  from  a  dietance,  as  at  Mantinea,  or  to 
construct  the  auditorium  of  Bolid  maeonry.  The  existence  of  the 
temple  near  hj  precluded  the  removal  of  the  theatre  to  the  slope 
of  the  acropolis.  The  result  was  not  only  the  sloping  parodoi, 
hut  the  elevation  of  the  seena-building  3.46  m.  above  the  orches- 
tra. This  would  have  been  avoided  only  by  the  excavation  to  the 
same  depth  of  the  ground  under  the  scena-huilding,  which  would 
have  been  costly  and  in  many  ways  inconvenient.  The  result  of 
ibis  peculiar  construction  was  that  the  chorus  bad  to  make  a 
descent  from  their  dressing-rooms  before  they  could  appear  in 
the  orchestra.     "What  means  were  provided  for  this  descent  ? 

Means  of  communication  between  scena  and  orchestra.  After  the 
excavations  of  the  first  season  the  only  connection  that  appeared 
between  the  dressing-rooms  and  (he  orchestra  was  the  large 
vaulted  passage  under  the  scena.  It  was  quite  natural  (hat  this 
peculiar  arrangement  should  be  explained  by  the  necessity  of  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels. 
Mr.  Fosaum,  it  is  true,  claimed  that  this  was  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  only  other  alternative  being  a  flight  of  steps 
over  the  face  of  the  proscenium,  which  was  rightly  rejected  as 
impossible.  But  doubtless  no  one  who  has  seen  the  theatre  has 
been  fully  satisfied  either  with  this  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  huge  and  carefully  built  passage,  or  with  the  theory  that  the 
architect  of  the  theatre  consulted  so  little  the  convenience  of  the 
persons  for  whom  he  was  building.  For  the  entrance  to  the  pas- 
sage lies  outside  of  the  scena.'  It  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  chorus,'  after  donning  their  costumes,  to  leave  the  scena  alto- 
gether, and,  if  their  entrance  was  to  he  made  from  the  parodos, 
to  encircle  the  scena  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  otherwise  (the 
rare  occurrence)  to  descend  the  steps  back  of  the  scena,  pass 
through  the  passage,  and  appear  through  the  central  door  of  the 
proscenium.  Tliis  ia  hardly  conceivable.  The  purpose  of  the 
vaulted  passage  must  receive  another  explanation.  I  can  only 
snggL'St  that  it  may  have  been  used  for  the  voitiral  of  priests, 

'  This  objectioQ  wns  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  1892-8,  p.  146,  and 
by  Mr.  Loring,  J.  H.  S.,  Supplement  i,  p.  9i. 

'  Altfaough  tbia  p)ls^^ugQ  m&y  bave  been  constructed  alter  the  fourth  century, 
there  WHB  juBt  as  much  need  aa  ever  of  providing  for  the  chorus  !□  tragedy  and  the 
satyi^drama. 
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choregi,  public  officials,  actors,  and  choruses,  who  entered  the 
theatre  in  pomp  and  circumstance  at  the  feBtivald  after  the  sacri- 
fice at  the  altar. 

The  doors  in  the  parodoi  suggest  what  is  nt  once  the  simplest, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  actual  solution  of  the  main  question. 
These  doors  provided  for  the  entrance  of  the  actors  from 
the  sides.  But,  for  those  who  reiuse  to  accept  Dr.  Dorpfeld's 
theory  of  the  stage,  they  have  no  signific-iince  whatever  un- 
less they  were  to  he  used  by  the  chorus  for  a  like  purpose. 
Hence  there  must  have  been  corrcBpondiiig  doors  in  the 
front  walls  of  the  two  wings.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  such 
an  arrangement  the  descent  of  3,46  ni.  was  made  perfectly 
convenient  even  for  buskined  feet.  By  means  of  the  sloping 
parodoi  about  1.25  m.  of  this  descent  was  accomplished.  An 
equal  amount  could  have  been  made  by  ramps  in  the  wings  slop- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  balance  by  ramps  or  steps  in 
the  space  between  the  parallel  walls.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  remaining  descent  of  something  over  2  m.  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  flights  of  steps  in  the  wings  or  between  the 
parallel  walls.  Further  excavation  might  throw  light  on  this 
question.  Meanwhile  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  one  of  the 
two  ways  suggested  provision  was  made  for  the  descent  of  the 
choreulae  from  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  parodoi  without  the 
necessity  of  their  going  out  of  the  building.  On  the  compar- 
atively rare  occasions  of  their  entrance  from  the  central  door 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  utterly  impossible  in  this  theatre  if  the 
proscenium  was  a  stage),  the  latter  half  of  the  descent  was  made 
between  the  parallel  walls  instead  of  in  the  parodoi. 

The  Eretrian  Theatre  and  the  Stage  Qucslion.  So  far  I  have  avoided 
aa  far  as  possible  all  controverted  points  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  theatre,  which  has  been  called  into  evidence  by  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  concerning  the  elevated  stage.  I  should  not 
now  go  beyond  the  strict  requirements  of  my  report  of  the  recent 
excavations  had  not  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Fossum's  report  been 
called  in  question  by  Mr.  Gardner  (J.  H.  S.  1892-3,  p.  146),  He 
objects  that  Mr.  Fossum,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  the  new  theory, 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  elevated  scena,  opening 
directly  upon  the  proscenium  without  a  change  of  level,  was  a 
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BtroQg  argument  for  the  use  of  the  proBceDium  as  a  stage  for 
actors.  But  Mr.  Gardner  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  chorus  of  fifteen  persons  had  to  descend  to  the  lower 
level  in  any  case.  The  descent  of  three  additional  persona  in- 
volved no  greater  difficulty.  One  might  aa  well  bring  against 
the  old  view  the  objection  that  the  actors  would  have  had  to 
ascend  from  the  dressing-roomB,  which  in  most  theatres  were  not 
elevated  above  the  orchestra,  to  the  high  proscenium.  The  ele- 
vated scena  at  Eretria,  therefore,  can  ^ve  no  comfort  to  either 
party.  On  the  other  hand  the  tunnel  in  the  orchestra  j^ves  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  the  appearance  of  actors  iu  the 
orchestra.  This  argument  cannot  be  set  aside  by  showing  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  actors  to  appear  on  top  of  the  pros- 
cenium, nor  by  referring  to  the  uncertainty  as  regards  the  date 
of  its  conatruction.*  It  was  built  before  the  stone  proscenium 
and  ite  structure  points  to  a  good  Greek  period.'  It  may  he 
assigned  with  probability  to  the  period  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  theatre.  It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  orchestra  should 
still  have  been  used  by  actors  down  to  (perhaps)  the  Christian 
era.  The  only  reason  for  the  elevation  of  the  stage  in  Boman 
times  was  the  necessity  of  using  the  inner  half  of  the  orchestra 
for  seating  purposes.  This  necessity  seems  never  to  have  arisen 
at  Eretria.*  Therefore  the  orchestra  remained  the  most  suitable 
place  for  the  performance  of  both  actors  and  chorus.  When  the 
Roman  stage  appeared  it  was  made  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
the  chorus  as  well  as  the  actors.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  two  classes  of  players  were  ever  separated  by  a  difference 
of  level  in  the  Greek  theatre  any  more  than  in  the  Boman. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  tunnel,  it  must  be  accepted  as  evi* 
dence  that  actors  appeared  in  the  orchestra  in  Eretria  at  a  period 

*  Weisshakk,  Die  tcenUehe  Auffiihrung  dtr  arUchitchen  Dramen  des  6.  Jahr- 
hunderU,  p.  11,  ui;b  :  "Mbd  ist  eioerspils  uber  die  Zcit  der  EntBtehung  desselben 
nicbt  einig."  But,  ao  &r  as  I  know,  Dr.  Ddrpfeld  alone  bu  eipreeied  an  author- 
itHtive  opinion  on  the  subject. 

^So  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  as  quoted  above,  p.  100.  Possum's  dating  of  the  stone  pnw- 
ecnium  iu  the  flrat  century  B.  c.  is  of  course  entirely  conjectuml.    See  above,  p.  87. 

•I  judge  fpim  the  fact  alone  that  n  low  Roman  stage  whs  never  erected  here. 
Thia  would  not  prevent  the  erection  of  a  rovf  of  thrones  on  the  leveiof  theorehestra, 
03  at  Oropoa,  and,  probably,  at  Eretria.     See  Mr.  Brownson's  report,  above,  p.  98. 
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possibly  not  far  removed  from  the  age  of  Vitruvius,  at  a  time  when 
aVitruvianproacenium,whetherofwoodorof8toue,waa  standing. 
Fortunately  this  tunnel  cannot  be  explained  away  as  having  been 
used  for  drainage  purposes '  or  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The 
objection  has  been  made,*  it  is  true,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
this  tunnel  was  ever  used  in  connection  with  dramatic  perform- 
ances. Neither  can  it  be  proved  that  this  proscenium,  the  scena, 
the  theatre  itself,  were  ever  used  for  dramatic  performances.  But 
the  presamption  in  this  case  amounts  to  a  certainty.  The  burden 
of  proof  lies  heavily  on  him  who  challenges  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Brownflon*  in  the  official  report  of  this  discovery  (given 
above,  pp.  89  £F.).  The  tunnels  found  at  Sicyon,  Magnesia,  and 
Tralles,  considered  separately,  might  with  some  reason  have  been 
considered  doubtful  evidence ;  but  supported  by  the  structure  at 
Eretria,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation  and  whose  purpose  is 
clear,  they  should  be  accepted  as  the  solution  of  a  problem  for 
whose  answer  archseologists  and  students  of  the  Greek  drama  had 
long  been  waiting. 

Edward  Capps. 


1,  Paris,  1894.  p.  18, ;  cf.  Oihmichkb,  W.  /.  lU.  PhU.,  1892, 

'  By  Dr.  Eurle,  in  a  paper  an  abstract  of  which  is  found  in  the  Fourttmth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Arch.  Intl.  of  America,  p.  61,  (iaS2-3.) 

'Apart  from  the  eitremely  improbable  luggestion  that  this  tunnel  ma;  have 
lerved  as  the  cave  la  the  Gyclopg  and  PhUoeUtn,  I.  e.  p.  278.  The  most  aigniflcBDt 
passage  from  the  dramas  tot  the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  tunnel  by  actors  is  frag. 
227  (N^ucz)  of  the  Siayphua  of  Aeschylus,  ftrst  pointed  out  by  Wecklun. 
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IN  1895. 

[Plates  XIII,  XIV,  XV.] 


The  first  excavations  made  by  the  American  School  in  the 
theatre  at  Eretria  were  in  February  and  March,  1891.'  At  that 
time  the  skene  was  uncovered,  the  stylobate  of  the  proskenim,  the 
eastern  half  of  the  rim  of  the  orchestra  and  part  of  the  adjacent 
canal.  A  trench  also  was  run  from  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  to 
the  middle  point  of  the  cavea,  and  was  prolonged  enough  to  show 
that  the  seats  there  had  been  largely  destroyed.  Some  seats  adjacent 
to  the  east  parados  were  laid  bare,  and  the  direction  and  width  of 
the  parados  determined.  The  arched  passage  under  the  skene  and 
the  subterranean  passage  in  the  orchestra  were  freed  from  the 
accumulated  earth.  In  the  following  year'  (January,  1892)  the 
eastern  half  of  the  orchestra  was  cleared,  its  true  diameter 
ascertained,  seven  rows  of  seats  laid  bare  for  several  metres  ia 
the  eastern  part  of  the  eaveuy  and  the  east  parodas  dug  out,  on 
the  same  level  as  the  orchestra,  as  far  aa  the  end  of  the  paraskmion. 
In  May,  1894,  lurther  excavations  were  undertaken.*  The 
extreme  west  part  of  the  skene  was  uncovered,  a  long  row  of  bases 
of  choragic  monuments  on  a  common  stylobate  discovered  still 
farther  west,  and  the  west  parodos-viaW  made  out,  though  the 
Itarodos  itself  was  not  touched. 

'  See  precediDg  articlea,  pp.  76-IOS,  reporla  by  MeBsro.  Fossuii  and  Bkown80n, 
with  plan  (Plate  iv)  by  Mr.  FoagLn. 

*  C/.  Eknerdk  Annual  Report  of  the  Managitig  CommiUee  0/  the  Am.  School  of 
Class.  Studies  at  Athens  (lH'Jl-fi2),  p.  40. 

'  See  preceding  article,  pp.  136-143,  and  thereto  Plale  \:i,  report  of  Mr.  Cappb. 
144 
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The  present  report  is  a  statement  of  the  work  carried  on  irom 
May  20  to  June  15,  1895,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  B. 
Richardson,  Director  of  the  American  School,  assisted  by  the 
writer.  The  campaign,  in  brief,  was  devoted  to  the  clearing  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  the  laying  bare  of  seven  rows  of 
seats  around  the  entire  caren,  the  cutting  through  of  the  east 
■parados  in  its  whole  extent,  of  the  west  parodos  for  tweuty-two 
metres,  and  the  excavation  of  the  two  paraskenia.  Two  things 
still  remaining  to  be  done  are  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
analemmaia  and  an  investigation  of  the  outer  side  of  the  carea  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  a  supporting  wall  ever  existed  there. 

"We  shall  take  up  the  several  parts  of  the  work  of  1895  in  the 
following  order:  (1)  the  cavea;  (2)  the  canal;  (3)  the  orchestra; 
(4)  the  parodoi;  (5)  the  paraskenia;  (6)  miscellaneous  finds. 

I.    THE  CAVEA. 

The  seven  lower  rows  of  seats  had  already  been  excavated  on 
the  east  side.  We  completed  their  excavation  around  the  entire 
cavea  and  found  the  bottom  row  almost  perfectly  preserved, 
probably  because  it  came  early  under  the  earth.  The  second  row 
is  in  feir  preservation.  In  the  rows  above  the  second,  many  of 
the  stones  are  very  badly  worn — the  poros  was  bo  soft  and  friable, 
especially  when  lightly  covered  and  exposed  to  dampness  and  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  the  roots  of  grass  and  bushes.  The 
material  was  poor  anyway,  and  frequent  repairs  necessary,  as  the 
varying  profiles  of  the  seats  clearly  show.  The  feet  that  each 
several  row  is  not  on  a  stone  substructure,  but  imbedded  by  itself 
in  the  earth,  with  earth  as  the  place  for  the  spectators'  feet, 
explains  how  easily  the  stones  could  be  thrown  out  of  alignment. 

How  many  of  the  seats  are  presen-ed  above  the  seventh  row 
cannot  be  exactly  stated  without  complete  excavation.  At  various 
points  just  below  the  top  of  the  cavea  seat>-blocks  can  be  seen  in 
situ,  while  just  above  the  seventh  row — say  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fourteenth  rows,  the  earth  is  mostly  so  shallow  as  to  make  it 
seem  probable  that  the  seats  are  entirely  gone.  In  one  section 
we  know  this  to  be  the  case,  for  in  the  third  kerh's,  counting 
from  the  west  end,  wishing  to  find  traces  of  a  diazoma,  if  there 
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were  any,  a  trepch  2  m.  wide  was  dug  in  a  place  free  from  bushes 
up  from  the  seventh  row  toward  some  aeate  which  appeared  to  be 
wi  situ  near  the  top  of  the  cavea.  The  first  row  of  these  was  reached 
at  a  distance  of  11.40  m.  above  the  seventh  row,  the  second  at 
12.60  m.  In  the  whole  length  of  the  trench,  except  fragments  of 
pores  from  disintegrated  seats,  nothing  waa  found,  though  the 
trench  was  dug  five  feet  deep.  Thus  no  diazoma  was  established, 
and  with  a  cavea  as  low  as  this  there  is  no  compelling  necessity  for 
any.    For  other  trenches  time  foiled. 

Mention  was  made  iu  the  report  of  the  excavations  of  1891*. 
of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  seats  above  the  first  row  in  the 
middle  ot  the  cavea,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  excavators 
examined  the  very  worst-preserved  portion  of  all.     Immediately 
on  each  side  of  their  trench  the  seats  are  more  destroyed  than 
iu  any  other  section,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  a  late 
period  the  poros-seats  there  were  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
platform  large  enough  for  several  thrones — something  like  the 
emperor's  box  in  the  Dionysus-theatre  at  Athens.    Certain  tounda- 
tions  rather  point  to  this,  and  to 
such  a  structure  could  be  as-    . 
signed  the  large  marble  slab  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Brownson.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
kerkts,  counting  from  the    east 
end,  in  the  second  row  of  seats, 
which  waa  cut  away  to  receive 
it,  was  found  a  marble  block 
(Figure  1),  its  top  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  first  row  of  seats.     Part  of  the  upper 
surface  is  raised  above  the  remainder  and  is  rougher,  evidently 
prepared  to  have  something  rest  upon  it.     It  is  undoubtedly  the 
basis  for  the  throne  of  some  otHcial  connected  with  the  the- 
atre, though  the  throne-fragments  found  cannot  fit  it,  and  must 
be  placed  elsewhere.     Similarly,  in  the  fifth  kerkis  the  second 
row  is  cut  for  such  a  block,  but  the  block  itself  is  missing.     Mr. 
Brownson*  computed  the  number  of  kerkides  as  eleven,  with  twelve 
stairways,  which  is  correct.     At  the  bottom  step  the  average 

*  Brownsob'b  report,  p.  00.  '  J6id.,  p.  05.  •  Ibid.,  p.  02. 
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width  of  a  kerkis  is  3.28  m.,  of  a  8tairway  0.91  tn.  On  the  west 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  analemma,  there  is  no  atele-hasxB  to  cor- 
respond with  that  on  the  east  side. 

The  slope  of  the  cavea  is  about  20*^  30'  above  the  horizontal. 

II.    THE    CANAL. 

The  canal  around  the  west  half  of  the  orchestra  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  on  the  east,  and  there  is  a  similar  exit  for  the 
water,  which  flowed  from  the  middle  point  of  the  canal  in  either 
direction.  The  drain  which  receives  the  water  from  the  canal 
probably  passes  under  the  skene,  but  lack  of  time  precluded  an 
investigation  of  it 

Mr.  Brownson,^  in  his  report,  mentions  "three  ill-made  and 
ruinous  cross-walls"  in  this  canal,  and  surmises  that  they  prob- 
ably served  to  support  a  later  flooring  over  the  canal.  The  third 
of  these  walls,  mentioned  as  extending  but  half-way  across,  had 
disappeared  before  we  began  to  excavate.  The  second  waa 
found  to  go  but  three-fifths  ol  the  way  across,  and  both  it  and 
the  first  displayed  the  familiar  profile  of  theatre^eats.  There 
were  no  cross-walls  whatever  found  in  the  west  half  of  the 
canal.  As  supports  for  a  flooring  of  either  wood  or  stone  they 
should  run  lengthwise  and  not  across  the  canal.  Further, 
neither  the  orchestra-rim  nor  the  broad  step  opposite  shows  any 
cutting  for  the  reception  of  a  flooring,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
think  of  one  simply  resting  on  the  rim  and  step.  There  is  no 
compelling  reason  to  suppose  the  canal  covered  over  and  its 
usefulness  as  water-channel  and  passage-way  impaired  in  order 
to  provide  places  for  thrones,  when  these  could,  as  in  Oropus,  be 
placed  in  the  orchestra  or  on  a  special  platform.  These  walls,  if 
they  can  be  called  walls,  must  certainly  belong  to  some  very  late 
period,  when  the  theatre  was  no  longer  used  for  its  original 
purposes. 

The  outside  of  the  orchestra-rim,  i.  e.,  that  forming  a  side  of 
the  canal,  was  stuccoed.  Two  or  three  layers  are  visible,  and 
were  painted  in  dark  green  and  red  on  the  white  ground.  The 
design  ia  of  vine-leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes — certainly  a 
fitting  one  for  a  theatre.      The  colors  were  not  visible  when 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  BO,  97. 
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the  rim  was  iirst  excavated,  bat  needed  the  cleansing  of  rain  and 
air  to  bring  them  out  and  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  them. 

III.    THE    ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  was  not  paved  with  stone.*  This  is  made  cer- 
tain b^"  the  fiict  that  no  paving  blocks  were  found,  by  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  rim  bounding  the  orcheatra,  and  by  the  existence 
in  places  of  a  peculiar  pavement,  made  of  lime  laid  on  in  a  coat- 
ing 0,01  m.  to  0.02  m.  thick."  Traces  of  it  were  found  (1)  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  east  parodos,  (2)  in  the  orchestra  near  by  in  front 
of  the  proakenion,  (3)  correspondingly  in  the  west  parodos,  and  (4) 
on  the  west  side  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the  first  stairway,  near 
the  step.  Careful  search  failed  to  show  any  in  the  western  hall 
of  the  orchestra  in  general,  while  part  of  the  eastern  half  had 
been  dug  too  deep  in  1892  to  afford  any  hope  of  finding  it  there. 
It  undoubtedly  once  existed  all  over,  but  gradually  wore  away  or 
was  destroyed  in  the  later  repairs.  Where  it  appears  it  represents 
an  ancient  paioma,  which  is  shown  by  levelinga  to  be  that  of  the 
second  period,  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  Cbaronian 
stairs  and  of  the  cavea  and  orchestra  in  general.  In  the  last 
period,  that  of  the  permanent  marble  proskenion,  the  orchestra  was 
higher,'*  This  is  proved  by  the  stylobate,  where  some  of  the 
atones  are  unworked  on  the  lower  part  of  their  face,  showing 
that  this  was  covered,  whereas  the  level  of  the  lime  pavement 
lies  0.19  m.  below  the  top  of  the  stylobate  and  about  0.12  m.  below 
the  orchestral-level  of  the  last  period.  The  prosAmioH-stylobate  is 
0.32  m.  above  the  rim  of  the  orchestra.  There  was,  then,  in  the 
period  of  the  \imc-pa(oma,  a  slope  from  proskenioti  to  the  limit  of 
orchestra  of  about  0.13  m.,  which  in  the  last  period  was  increased 
to  0.25  m.  This  slope,  when  eompareci  with  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  orchestra,  is  so  slight  that  the  dance-movements  would  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  while  yet  assisting  drainage  and  helping — 
though  in  a  small  degree,  to  be  sure — to  raise  the  persons  in  the 
s^ene-half  of  the  orchestra  above  those  in  the  cavea-h&K 

'Ibid.,  p.  9u. 

'In  the  inscription  relative  to  the  theatre  in  Deloe,  qiiritcd  in  SCH.  xviii 
(1894),  p.  168  bot,  the  words  rj)i>  Spx^P^f  tw  MiTptv  jraTaxpwat  seem  to  refer  to  a 
process  of  this  kind. 

"FcisscM's  report,  p.  88. 
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Masons'  Marks  on  Rim  of  Orchestra.  On  the  inside  of  the  nm 
surrounding  half  of  the  orchestra  are  sundry  masons'  marks,  here 
reproduced.   Counting  from  the  east  end.  the  1st.  2d,  3d,  7th,  10th, 
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18th,  14th,  15th,  2l8t  and  22d  atones,  which  form  the  balf-curcle, 
have  no  marks;  the  6th  and  16th  stones  have  cuttings  (or  natural 
breaks)  but  these  are  not  intelligible  pa  letters ;  the  remaining  stones 
have  letters  distributed  as  represented  in  Figurb  2.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  about  half  of  the  stones  bear  no  marks,  and  that  the 
rest  are  not  arranged  to  bring  the  letters  in  alphabetic  order.  Tliia 
suggests  that  the  stones  are  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
originally  put,  and  it  is  probable  that  originally  the  alphabetic 
order  was  that  of  the  stones,  and  that  at  a  later  period  repairs 
were  instituted  in  the  orchestra-rim  which  threw  out  many  of  the 
marked  stones,  replacing  them  by  unmarked,  and  re-arranged 
those  still  remaining  of  the  old  lot.  The  shape  of  the  stones  is 
such  that  they  can  belong,  only  in  the  position  where  they  now 
are,  forming  one  side  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  lettered  stones 
probably  date  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  lowered  orchestra. 
It  is  certain  that  masons'  marks  of  this  sort  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  same  criteria  for  date  as  the  letters  of  a  decree  or  on  a  grave- 
srcfc.  The  tendency  would  be  to  preserve  older  forms.  The 
u  and  the  m  have  quite  an  ancient  look,  but  can  hardly  date  the 
theatre  more  closely  than  the  arguments  from  other  sources. 
They  cannot  be  later  than  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orchestra  it  is  proper  to 
Btate,  tor  the  benefit  of  liiture  visitors  to  Eretria,  that  the  marble 
slab  covering  the  ^' resica-shaped  aperture""  in  the  tunnel  under 
the  orchestra  is  not  in  sUh,  but  was  put  where  it  is  hy  us.  I 
believe  that  thie  hole  is  meant  to  afibrd  entrance  from  below  into 
the  orchestra  back  of  the  centre  when  a  play  required  it  It 
could  easily  have  been  reached  by  a  temporary  ladder  in  the 
tunnel.  Further,  the  stone  placed  upright  at  the  top  of  the  st^rs 
in  the  centre  tff  the  orchestra  where  they  are  broken  was  put  there 
by  us  to  prevent  the  entrance  from  filling  up. 

IV.    THE    PARODOI. 

Mr.  Capps**  has  discussed  these  and  given  the  explanation  of 
their  slope,  which  is  less  than  that  at  Oropus,  and  more  than  that 
at  Megalopolis.  The  east  parodos  had  been  excavated  in  1892 
without  bearing  the  fiict  of  the  slope  sufficiently  in  mind,  so  that 
our  first  task  was  to  partly  fill  it  up,  both  in  order  to  restore  the 
proper  level  and  in  order  to  get  a  road  for  our  carte  from  the 
orchestra.  The  true  slope,  which  is  about  5°  SO'  from  the  hori- 
zontal, was  determined  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  the  slope  of  the 
courses^of  the  analemma,  which  is  the  same  as  tlie  slope  of  the 
pcsrodos;  (6)  by  the  existence  of  a  sill  in  situ  in  the  front  wall  of 
the  paraskenion,  1.25  m.  above  the  orchestra- level,  and  which 
must  be  for  a  door  from  the  parodos,  thus  giving  a  fixed  point  in 
the  slope;  (c)  by  the  fact  that  beyond  "this  door  the  wall  of  the 
parados  is  worked  smooth  above  a  certain  slanting  line,  all  below 
the  line  being  left  rough,  since  it  was  under  the  earth  and  not 
visible.     The  s]oi>e  of  the  west  parados  was  similarly  determined. 

The  great  mass  of  earth  of  the  cavea  exerted  continually  a 
lateral  thrust  upon  the  ancUerwnata  until,  probably  aided  by  earth- 
quakes, they  were  in  time  pret-ipitated  into  the  parodoi,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  front  walls  of  the  paraskenia  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  A  good  many  seat-blocks  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavea 
also  fell  in.  The  result  was  that  the  parodoi  were  filled  with  a 
confused  mass  of  large  blocks  of  stone  wbich  rendered  excavation 
extremely  difficult.  Four  courses,  each  0.45  m.  high,  are  the 
most  that  are  in  situ  in  either  analemma  above  the  surface  of  the 
parados. 

"  Brownson's  report,  p.  100.  "  Cacps's  report,  p.  130. 
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In  troDt  of  the  ancdemmata,  commeDcing  in  the  east  parados 
14,25  m.  from  the  toot  of  the  analemma,  in  the  west  parados 
10.50  m.,  are  poroB  foundationB  having  the  aame  slope  as  the 
anatemmata.  On  these  Ibundations  there  remains  in  some  places  a 
second  course  of  orthosiaiai,  0.65  m.  high  and  0.46  m.  wide.  We 
may  asaume  that  once  other  courses  were  above  these,  the  whole 
serving  as  a  supporting,  strengthening  wall  to  an  OMdemma  which 
showed  signs  of  caving  in. 

In  each  parados  at  a  point  opposite  the  respective  end-walls 
of  the  paraakenia  are  traces  of  buttresses  to  the  analemmaia  0.63  m. 
wide  and  extending  0.63  m.  (0.60  m.)  into  the  parodoi.  In  the 
east  parados  the  lowest  visible  stone  of  the  buttress  is  cut  down 
and  prolonged  half-way  across  the  parados.  In  the  west  parodos 
the  corresponding  stone  is  separate  from  the  buttress  and  is 
wider.  Such  buttresses  and  such  stones  in  the  surlace  of  the 
parodoi  look  like  the  parastadea  and  sills  of  doors.  This  is  a 
natural  place  for  doors  in  the  parodoi — opposite  the  ends  of  the 
prolongations  of  the  proskmion,  and  this  is  the  arrangement  at 
Epidaurus.  What  are  the  indications  for  other  parasiades  across 
the  parodoi?  The  marble  fronts  of  the  paraskerda  do  not  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  walls,  but  stop  at  the  intersection  of  the  front 
and  end-walls.  In  the  end-wall  projecting  into  the  east  parodos 
there  is  a  stone  which  is  rough  as  if  broken  off,"  and  in  the  west 
parodos  a  corresponding  stone  which  projected  some  0.60  m.  into 
the  parodos  was  cut  away  through  the  mistake  of  a  workman." 
It  cannot  be  a  sill:  it  is  a  metre  above  the  paroc^level  at  that 
point.  It  indicates  rather  that  the  end-walls  were  prolonged 
beyond  the  marble  front  in  parastades.  With  two  parastades  and 
a  sill  a  door  is  established.  A  sill  across  the  whole  doorway  is 
not  essential.  No  architectural  members  were  found  which 
could  be  assigned  to  the  doors,  so  that  their  reconstruction  must 
be  based  on  a  comparison  with  those  in  other  theatres — Epi- 
daurus, for  example. 

In  digging  in  the  west  parodos  at  about  0.60  m.  to  0.70  m. 
above  the  ancient  level,  there  was  noticed  a  thick  layer  of  marble 
chips.     This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  level  here  at  the  time 
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when  the  work  of  destruction  of  the  marble  parts  of  the  theatre 
was  carried  on  for  the  lime-kilns,  one  of  which  was  cut  in  the 
ravea  itself,  near  the  east  parodos. 

V.    THE  PARASKENIA  (PLATES  XIII,  XIV,  XV). 

Li  the  first  period  cf  the  theatre  the  paraskerm  were  two  tower- 
like projections  from  the  skene.'^  When,  in  the  second  period, 
the  orchestra  was  moved  north  and  lowered,  we  may  suppose 
that  new  paraskenia  were  built  out  from  the  scaenae  frons,  hut 
their  exact  size  and  shape  is  uncertain,  for  the  reaaon  that  the 
plan  of  the  present  paraskenia  shows  only  one  period,  and  that  a 
later  one.  They  may  have  coincided  with  the  present  plan,  or 
they  may  have  more  resembled  the  old.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
pleted circle  of  the  orchestra  is  some  distance  from  the  proskenion 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  they  projected  further  then  than  now. 
In  the  theatre  as  excavated  the  paraskenia  are  long  narrow 
rooms  (cf.  Plate  XXHI,  ABCDEF,A'B'  C'D'E'F')  which  bound 
the  parodoi  on  one  side.  Their  front-walls  "  are  of  marble  and  for 
3.85  m.  {AB,  A'B')  are  a  prolongation  of  the  marble  proskenion. 
Then  an  oblique  angle  is  made  and  the  walls  {BC,  B'C)  run 
some  14.80  m.  along  the  parodoi,  gradually  approaching  the 
ancdemmata.  The  back-walls,  2.30  m.  to  2.50  m.  distant,  are 
parallel  with  the  front,  and  are  a  continnation  of  the  scaenae 
frons.  The  end-walls  (CD,  CD')  are  of  poorer  material  than  the 
others,  and  do  not  go  down  even  to  the  floor  level.  This  waa  no 
great  weakness,  as  all  the  thrust  of  the  roof  came  upon  the  side- 
walls.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  paraskenia  once  extended 
further  than  at  present.  The  end-walls  certainly  seem  later  than 
either  front  or  back-walls. 

About  four  metres  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  paraskenia  are 
doors,  already  mentioned,  opening  into  the  parodoi.  The  marble 
sill  of  that  in  the  e:&st  paraskenion  is  still  in  situ,  0.95  m.  above  the 
prosA-miOH-stylobate.  In  the  west  paraskmion  the  marble  has 
disappeared  and  a  block  of  poros  is  in  its  place.  These  sills  give 
the  floor  level  of  the  paraskenia  at  these  points.     Another  point  is 

"  Fossl-m'b  report,  p.  82. 

■*  The  poros  foundationa  of  these  are  not  Uid  on  an  Incline,  as  stated  In  Mr. 
Capps's  report,  p.  138. 
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got  by  the  height  of  the  cross-walls  AF,  A'F'.  That  on  the  east 
IB  0.28  m.  above  the  pro8kemim-6ty\oha.te;  that  on  the  weat  a  trifle 
less.  The  floors  of  the  ■paraskenia  must  have  had  an  upward  incline, 
for  iQ  the  east  paraskemon,  starting  from  the  crosa-wall  mentioned, 
a  ledge  rune  with  a  elope  npward  along  the  back-wall,  and  where 
it  ceases  its  line  is  continned,  indicated  by  the  different  aur&ce  of 
the  stone  above  and  below.  The  ledge  arose  as  follows.  When 
the  new  upper  part  of  the  scaenae  frons  (hatched  as  "  Late  Wall — 
Good  "  on  plan)  was  built  on  the  old  foundation,  since  it  was  not 
so  thick  as  the  wall  it  replaced,  the  proloDgatione  of  the  latter  in 
the  back-walls  of  the  paraskenia  projected  beyond  the  new  wall. 
To  remove  this  blemish  the  faces  of  these  back-walls  were  cut 
down  until  they  corresponded  to  the  new  front  line.  This  was 
naturally  done  only  down  to  the  floor-level,  below  which  the 
wall  was  left  intact,  forming  the  edge  mentioned.  In  the  weat 
paraskmion  there  is  no  ledge,  but,  as  in  the  east,  a  thick  layer  ot 
roof-tiles  and  antefixae  shows  where  the  floor  was.  Above  the 
roof-tiles  were  hlocks  from  the  walls,  i.  c,  the  roof  fell  first  and 
the  walls  caved  in  on  top.  Below  the  cross-walls  a  step  led  to 
the  level  prevailing  back  of  the  p-oskenion,  which  level  in  the 
period  of  the  marble  proskenton  was  above  that  of  the  earlier 
period,  just  as  the  orchestra  was  higher. 

The  height  of  the  paraskenia  is  the  next  problem.  That  the 
proskenion  was  Doric  was  determined  hy  the  excavators  of  1891.'^ 
A  fragment  of  one  of  the  columns  shows  that  the  visible  front 
part  was  channeled,  while  the  back  was  left  simply  rounded,  and 
on  each  side  a  segment  was  cut  ofi*  so  as  to  make  a  flat  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pinahea.  Among  the  finds  of  1895  was 
a'triglyph  of  bluish  marble  0.20  m.  wide  and  0.31  m.  high,  with  a 
bit  of  metope  on  either  side.  The  evidently  corresponding  Doric 
geisa  have  mutulea  0.204  m.  long,  with  a  distance  of  0.048  m. 
between  them.  From  these  we  make  out  the  combined  width 
of  triglyph  and  metope  as  0.504  m.,  three  times  which  is  1.512  m., 
orjuat  the  axial  distance  of  the  columns  of  the  prosAenion,"  which 
proves  that  the  triglyph  and  the  geisa  come  from  the  proskenim. 
There  were,  accordingly,  between  each  pair  of  columns  two 

"  Fossdm's  report,  p.  87.  "  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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triglyphe  and  three  metopes.  In  the  theatre  at  Athens  there  were 
one  triglyph  and  two  metopes;  at  OropuB  there  were  three  tri- 
glyphe and  four  metopes. 

Mr.  Fossam,'*  finding  an  Ionic  cornice  which  had  an  angle  equal 
to  that  at  B,  surmiged  that  the  Doric  proskenion  was  continued 
on  the  aides  in  the  Ionic  order.  But  this  juxtaposition  of  Doric 
and  Ionic  is,  I  believe,  elsewhere  unknown.  The  object  of  the 
change  of  order  would  be  to  obtain  for  the  paraskenia  a  greater 
height  than  was  possible  with  the  Doric  system  unless  its  propor- 
tions were  unduly  increased.  Suppose  that  the  Ionic  order  was 
used  in  this  way.  Its  slenderer  proportions  would  bring  the 
jiaraskema,  as  far  as  any  calculations  from  the  few  remaining 
fragments  can  be  made,  well  above  the  proskenion;  but  looked  at 
from  the  outside  they  would  present  what  is  an  impossibility  in  a 
building  of  this  kind — a  tiled  roof  a  trifle  over  two  metres  above 
the  ground.  Difficulties  also  arise  if  one  can  prove  a  direct 
communication  between  the  paraskema  and  the  late  wings  of  the 
Skene.  The  only  reason  for  having  the  parasketna  higher  than  the 
proskenion  is  to  gain  head-room  inside.  We  must  see  if  this  is 
necessary.  If  found  unnecessary  this  must  be  counted  as  a 
point  against  it.  The  height  of  the  proskenion  has  been  usually 
taken  at  3.40  m.,"  and  a  place  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Doric  order  at  this  height  in  the  paraskema  is 
furnished  by  the  doors  already  mentioned  which  lead  from  the 
paraskenia  into  the  parodoi.  The  sill  of  the  door  in  the  east  para 
s/:en('on,a8  was  stated  above,i8  0.95  m.  above  tbeprosArenwn-stylobate. 
Deducting  this  from  8.40  m.  and  deducting  also  the  height  of  cor- 
nice, etc.,  we  have  remaining  somewhat  less  than  two  metres,  just 
enough  room  for  a  door.  The  very  fact  that  the  door  is  placed 
where  it  is  rather  implies  that  the  above  is  true.  They  put  the 
door  as  far  out  as  was  possible  and  yet  have  head-room.  The 
natural  place  would  be  still  further  up  the  parados,  but  the  slope 
prevented  this  being  done. 

The  cornice-block  with  the  angle  must  be  assigned  somewhere, 
and  there  are  two  places  where  it  can  go,  either  on  the  front  wall 
of  a  second  story  of  the  skene,  or,  if  there  was  no  second  storj',  on 
the  back-wall  at  the  angle  E,  at  a  height  such  as  to  make  a 

"Ibui.,p-  88.  "/Sid., p.  88. 
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decorative  background  io  connection  with  the  scaenat  jrans.  A 
second  story  of  the  paraskenia  is,  however,  required,  tor  the  tile- 
fragments  found  in  them  show  that  the  roofe  were  so  covered, 
and  roois  of  tiles  at  the  level  of  the  ground  are  imposeible.  If 
there  was  a  second  story,  the  Ionic  order  ie  necessary  in  order  to 
gain  the  requisite  height  without  having  unduiy  heavy  columns. 

The  most  reasonable  supposition  accordingly  is  that  the  para- 
skenia, like  atoae  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  were  essentially  Doric 
in  their  lower  story,  that  the  ceiling  of  this  was  on  the  same  level 
as,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  podium  of  the  proskmion;  aud  that 
there  was  a  second  story,  Ionic  in  order,  with  half  columnB  in  its 
front  wall,  and  with  roof  at  a  level  to  suit  the  skene.  From  this 
upper  story  there  was  immediate  access  to  the  podium  of  the 
proakenion,  and  to  it  one  passed  from  the  ground-level  outside  by 
means  of  doors  in  the  ends,  or  from  the  wings  of  the  akene  through 
doors  in  the  back-walls. 

Mr.  Capps"  advocates  a  means  of  communication  between 
Skene  and  parodoi,  via  the  wings  of  the  skem  and  the  paraskenia. 
The  excavations  of  1895  showed  that  any  such  thing  in  the  wings 
was  out  of  the  question.  These  belong  wholly  to  the  upper  level.  It 
there  were  stairs  or  ramps  they  must  be  in  the  paraskenia.  Bamps 
I  think  are  excluded  because  of  the  steep  gradient  which  would 
be  necessary  on  account  of  the  limited  room.  If  there  were 
stairs,  wood  was  a  more  natural  material  than  stone,  as  occupy- 
ing lees  space,  and  if  wooden,  they  have  long  since  rotted  away. 
Nothing  appeared  to  decide  definitely  either  for  or  against  them, 
though  certain  stones  in  the  west  paraskenion  {Q  on  plan),  0.45  ra. 
above  the  poros  block  replacing  the  door-sill,  can  be  explained  as 
something  on  which  a  wooden  flight  of  stairs  rested.  Perhaps 
the  cutting  in  the  top  of  the  back-wall  near  by  has  also  some 
sigpificance  in  this  connection.  Similar  stones  fiul  entirely  in  the 
east  paraskenion. 

One  of  the  points  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  actors  was  their  ready  accessibility,  as  the  changes 
of  costume  had  often  to  be  made  very  quickly.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  theatre  at  Eretria,  the  space  between  the  proskenion 
and  the  scaenae/rons,  and  especially  the  two  paraskenia,  were  of  a 

*i  See  bis  report,  p.  141, 
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size  fully  aufficient  for  dressing-roome,  and  to  one  who  rejecte 
the  old  view  of  a  raised  stage  seem  particularly  suited  for  this,  as 
being  in  such  immediate  connection  with  the  orchestra.  Another 
room  which  could  easily  have  supplemented  those  already  men- 
tioned in  their  dressing-room  use  is  the  much-discussed  tunnel 
under  the  skene,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  this  was  in  part  the 
purpose  of  its  construction.  The  view  which  makes  this  a  direct 
passageway  for  aacred  processions  from  the  neighboring  temple, 
seems  to  me  completely  untenable.  It  were,  surely,  no  very 
great  hardship  to  ask  the  priests  and  their  followers  to  proceed  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  fiirtber  and  enter  by  the  east  parados,  whose 
easy  slope  afforded  far  more  opportunity  for  dignity  and  pomp. 
For  them  to  gather  up  their  trailing  robes  and  clamber  down 
the  ateep  steps  into  the  tunnel"  and  file  out  one  by  one  through 
a  narrow  door  into  the  orchestra,  would  rob  the  procession  of  its 
chief  virtue  and  turns  the  whole  thing  into  a  ferce.  Perhaps  the 
chorus,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  of  costume, 
still  used  through  all  periods  the  skene,  or  they  too  may  have 
dressed  themselves  below,  while  the  skene  was  devoted  to  the 
storage  ol  atage-properties  not  wanted  for  the  immediate  occasion. 
But  the  use  as  green-rooms  was  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  para- 
skenia.  There  was  another  object  in  their  making  which  is  certain, 
whereas  the  former  is  but  probable.  There  were  many  occasions" 
where  plays  require  that  an  actor  enter  from  the  parodos,  the 
common  place  of  entrance  for  the  chorus.  It  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  possible  at  all  times  for  persons  to  come  from  outside 
the  skent  down  the  tiill  length  of  either  parados,  but  scenic  illusion 
was  accomplished  sufficiently  if  access  to  the  parados  wae  gained 
part  way  down  its  descent,  while  the  convenience  of  the  actors 
was  much  better  suited,  if,  already  behind  the  proskemon,  they  bad 
only  to  pass  into  either  paraskemon  and  through  the  door  into  the 
parados,  than  it  Chey  were  compelled  to  go  outside  the  skene  and 
come  down  the  whole  length  of  the  parados  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  outride. 

**  Fosslm's  report,  p.  85. 

"  Best  collected  aod  discussed  by  E.  Bodensteiheb  in  JakrbiuAtr  far  clattiKh* 
PhUologit,  SIX,  Supploment-band,  pp.  703-721.     Cf.,  also,  pp.  680f. 
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VI.    MISCELLANEOUS   FINDS. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  smaU  gold  ring,  lost  by  some  epec- 
tator,  with  curious  Bigua  on  the  part  where  it  wideus  tor  a  seal. 
Eighteen  bronze  coins  came  one  by  one  from  various  parts  of  the 
theatre.  They  range  in  date  from  the  third  century  B.C.  to  the 
second  a.d.,  and  are  of  Euboea,  Boeotia,  Athens,  Corinth,  with  two 
or  three  Roman  coins.  A  few  unimportant  fragments  of  sculpture 
and  an  insignificant  piece  of  an  inscription  (No.  9  in  the  list  of 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Eretria  in  1895)  are  all  that  can  be 
noted  in  these  classes. 

In  1891  were  found  numerous  throne-fragments.*'  We  found 
a  number  more,  and  chief  among  them — from  the  west  parodos, 
the  back  of  a  throne,  entire,  with  side  pieces,  one  attached,  the 
other  broken  ofi'  hut  lying  near  the  large  fragment.  In  the  shape 
of  the  back  and  the  form  of  the  sculptured  decoration  it  resembles 
very  closely  the  thrones  in  the  theatre  at  Oropus,  just  acrosE  the 
strait,  and  undoubtedly  in  each  place  the  period  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  theatre  waa  the  same.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  surmise  that,  as  in  Oropus,  this  and  similar  thrones  were 
placed  in  the  orchestra,  unless  they  could  be  given  a  place  on  the 
platform  which  perhaps  existed  in  the  middle  kerkis. 

The  architectural  marbles  present  little  new  beyond  what  waa 
found  in  1891.  A  marble  triglyph  from  the  proskenion  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  so  have  the  corresponding  gdsa.  In  the 
Ionic  order  was  found  a  new  piece  of  a  marble  half-column  with 
back-piece  0.41  ra.  square.  The  width  of  a  flute  is  0.051  m.  and 
of  che  a(|iaccnt  fillet  0.013  m.  Various  geisa  and  cornices  were 
also  found,  but  need  not  be  mentioned  severally.  Many  terra- 
cotta antejixae,  nearly  all  broken,  came  from  the  paraakenia  and 
from  the  parodoi. 

This  year  also  Ionic  half-columns  and  capitals  in  pores  were 
found,  whole  or  in  fragments,  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered gymnasium.  These  may  possibly  come  from  the  round 
basis  now  enclosed  within  the  west  wing  of  the  skeiie,  making  a 
structure  somewhat  like  the  ehoragic  monument  of  Lysierates, 
without  its  square  base.     To  this  must  belong  a  fragment  built 

"*  Bhownsos'9  report,  p.  88. 
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into  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  skene,  a  bit  of  roof,  of  poros  cut  to 
imitate  overlapping  tiles,  which  are  in  shape  like  lar^  leaves. 
Theodore  Woolsbt  Hebbhance. 
Note.  —  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  ray  indebtedness 
to  Db.  Dorpfeld  for  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  DATED  PANATHENAIC  AMPHORA. 


In  the  gymnasium  excavated  at  Eretria  by  the  American 
School  ill  May  and  June,  1895,  north  of  the  room  where  the 
four  basins  were  found  in  »itu  (see  following  article,  p.  166) 
there  was  a  small  triangular  space  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  three  walls.  Water-pipes  ran  across  its  floor,  and  at  their 
level  amidst  other  rubbish  the  vase-fragraent  here  represented 
was  found  {Fioure  1).  Its  three  sides  measure  0.095  m.,  0.085 
m.  and  0.08  m.  Written  Kioinihov  is  the  inscription  IloX^/ta)!'. 
To  the  left  of  the  inscription  is  a  vertical  band  of  black  0.01  m. 
to  0.013  m.  in  width.  Practically  all  the  paint  has  disappeared 
and  the  different  color  of  the  clay  where  the  paint  once  stood 
alone  permits  the  letters  to  be  made  out.  The  KunnjBiiv  direc- 
tion of  the  inscription,  the  size  of  the  letters  and  the  black 
band  beside  them  make  it  certain  that  this  is  a  fragment  of  a 
Panathenaic  amphora,  and  that  TloX^fiotv  is  the  name  of  an 
arckon,  which  dates  it  in  a  particular  year.  Above  the  P  is  visible 
the  vertical  hasta  of  another  letter  which  we  are  to  take  as  N  and 
read  [apxia]v  llo\4ftti>v. 

The  Panathenaic  amphorae,  whole  or  fragmentary,  which  bear 
archovs'  names,  are  fourteen  in  number  and  belong  to  ten  several 
years.'  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  these  amphorae  from  the  artis- 
tic standpoint,  as  on  this  side  our  new  fragment  has  no  data  for 
comparison.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  note  a  few 
things  about  the  inscriptions  they  bear.  In  three  instances — in 
the  years  333-2,  332-1,  328-7,  the  word  apxt»v  precedes  the 

'Cy.  RjiYEt  VT  CoLhiason,  HUtorie  de  la  Ciramique  grecque.'p.  140;  Urmchs, 
Beiirage  sur  Kvnatgeaekithte,  p.  44fF;  Annali  dell'  Imiiluio,  1877,  pp.  294-882 
[J.  DE  WiTTK) ;  Monumenti,  x,  pi.  47-48a,  48r,  No.  6 ;  BCH.  vi,  p.  168. 
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name;  in  eighU-for  the  years  367-6,  836-5,  882-1,  324-8 
(twice),  328-2,  321-0,  313-2,  apx^v  follows  the  name.  A  second 
vase  for  336-5  haa  ^px^v  following  the  archon'B  name.  The  two 
Iragmente  of  the  year  347-6  do  not  allow  the  order  to  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  That  the  variation  in  order  is  only  a 
variation,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  positive  indication  of  date, 
is  shown  by  the  occurrence  in  one  year  (332-1)  of  both  forms, 
each  of  which  is  also  foand  before  and  after  that  date.  Besides 
this  variation  of  order  there  are  two  important  changes  in  the 


Pro.  1. — Eretria  QiHNASinu,  Fraquekt  or  ^  Panatbenaic  Aufboha. 
inscriptiona  of  this  period.  The  first  is  the  use  of  the  new 
alphabet  in  the  old  formula  toi'  'A0^0ev  &$>dOv,  which  remained 
in  this  form  until  after  336  B.C.,  though  as  iar  back  aa  archons' 
names  on  amphorae  extend  (367  b.c,)  they  are  always  in  the  new 
alphabet.  The  second  change  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Kiovtj&Sp  direction  of  writing,  most  probably  in  347  b.c.,  as  vases 
of  that  year  are  found  with  both  this  way  and  the  older  way  of 
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writing  along  the  pillar.  Another  way  in  which  the  inscriptions 
of  these  amphorae  vary  is  in  their  several  relations  to  the  two  pillars 
hetween  which  the  goddess  stands.  Sometimea  t&v  'k6^tnj6tv 
adXatv  is  alongside  the  pillar  to  the  right,  sometimes  alongside 
that  on  the  left,  the  tircAoTi-inscription  taking  the  unoccupied 
place.  Moat  frequently  the  two  inscriptions  are  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  two  pillars,  but  in  one  case  in  336  B.c.,  and  regularly 
after  324  (including  one  vase  of  that  year),  one  inscription  is  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  pillar  to  the  left  (as  one  faces  the  vase),  and 
the  other  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right-haud  pillar. 

To  return  to  our  fragment  The  only  arckan  bearing  the  name 
of  Polemon  of  whom  we  know  held  office  in  the  year  312-11  B.C.* 
The  latest  of  the  dated  amphorae  hitherto  known  is  of  the  year 
818-12,  BO  that  the  discovery  of  this  fragment  enables  the  list  of 
dated  amphorae  to  he  brought  one  year  further  down  than  was 
before  possible.  If  the  custom  of  putting  an  inscription  to  the 
right  of  each  pillar,  which  prevailed  just  previously  to  this  date, 
was  still  followed,  we  are  in  no  position  to  say  from  what  part  of 
the  vaae  this  fragment  comes,  for  it  is  too  small  to  show  traces  of 
Athena's  dress,  which  alone  could  tinally  settle  the  question. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  this  fragment  was  found  at 
Eretria,  and  the  place  of  its  finding  may  be  taken  as  showing  that 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  gymnasium  was  unearthed  there 
once  stood  another,  an  older,  gymnasium,  in  which  a  victor  once 
dedicated  the  prize  he  won  at  the  PaTWthenaia  of  312.  The 
Panathemia  of  312-11,  coming  in  the  first  year  of  the  117th 
Olympiad,  were  not  the  Great  Panathenaia,  which  fall  in  the  third 
years  of  the  Olympiads. 

Theodore  Woolsey  Heermance. 

Note. — In  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HeVhiique,  r,  p.  215, 
M.  Martha  publishes  a  Augment  (No.  3)  of  a  Panathenwc 
amphora^  but  knows  no  fourth-century  archon  whose  name  would 
fit  the  remaining  letters.  These  are  '  g  h>andabit  of  the  pillar 
shows  below  them,  i.  e.,  the  inscription  is  not  kiovt}S6v,  but  resem- 
bles tliose  of  the  years  367  and  347.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
H  is  the  initial  of  HPX  EN,  as  in  336,  and  that  before  it  we  have 
H^  as  the  end  of  the  name  of  an  archon?    To  go  only  into  the 

'C/.  DlOD.  Sic.  19:77  ;  Dion.  Hal.,  Dinar.  9;  CIA.  u,  :28b  1.  80. 
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period  between  367  and  347,  when  we  know  this  direction  of 
writing  prevailed,  there  are  a  number  of  archons'  nameB  which  are 
available:  364,  Timokrates;  363,  Charikleidea;  360,  Kallimedes; 
357,  Agathoklee;  356,  Elpinea;  and,  347,  Tbemistoklea.  Any 
fiuiher  determination,  however,  is  impoeaible. 

T.  W.  H. 
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In  the  excavations  at  Eretria  in  1895  our  first  object  was  to 
complete  the  work  begun  in  the  theatre  four  years  earlier.  In 
connection  with  this  work,  however,  we  undertook  the  excava- 
tion of  a  sufficient  area  about  the  row  of  large  basins  discovered 
at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  in  1894,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
belonged  to  a  building,  and  if  so,  to  what  sort  of  a  building. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  break  ground  at  a  point  about 
fifty  metres  further  south,  where  a  sort  of  terrace-wall  protruded 
from  the  ground.  But,  as  grain  nearly  ripe  was  standing  all 
about  this  wall,  I  began  at  the  basins,  and  worked  out  from 
them.  On  the  first  day  we  cleared  enough  to  the  west  of  them 
to  ascertain  that  they  stood  backed  up  against  the  east  wall  of  a 
room  with  a  pavement  of  pebbles  set  in  cement.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  room  we  found  a  doorway,  and  in  the  doorway  a 
marble  anlhemion,  a  headless  bust  with  drapery  over  the  shoulder, 
and  a  fragment  of  an  inscribed  base.  Here,  then,  were  repre- 
sented architecture,  sculpture,  and  epigraphy — not  very  brilliantly 
to  be  sure,  but  enough  so  to  make  a  hopeful  beginning.  We  went 
on  uncovering  room  after  room  during  a  period  of  over  twenty 
days,  laying  bare  an  area,  roughly  speaking,  of  100x150  feet,  of 
which  we  here  present  a  plan  (Figure  1). 

Although  this  building,  or  complex  of  buildings,  may  have 
extended  further  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  even  on  these  sides  it 
seems  to  have,partially  at  least,  natural  boundaries  in  the  long  con- 
tinuous walls  to  the  east  and  west,  respectively,  of  our  excavated 
area.  To  the  north  and  south  we  have  absolutely  sure  boun- 
daries. To  the  north  the  slope  of  the  acropolis  has  been  cut 
away  so  that  the  face  of  the  native  rock  and  several  courses  of 
162 
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laid  etone  form  at  the  same  time  the  north  wall  of  thia  build- 
ing and  the  retaining  wall  to  a  terrace  or  whatever  lay  to  the 
north.  On  the  south  ia  another  terrace-wall  badly  broken,  but 
once  perhapa  as  high  as  that  to  the  north,  i.  e.,  six  or  eight  feet 
high.  So  we  have  a  terrace  on  a  hill-eide  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  by  cutting  away  from  the  upper  side  and  filling  in  at  the 
lower  side,  as  at  Eleusis,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere.  "We  found  no 
trace  of  steps  leading  from  our  terrace  either  up  or  down,  but  this 
is  Dot  conclusive  as  regards  such  connection  with  the  lower  level 
to  the  south,  inasmuch  aa  the  terrace-wall  on  that  side,  being  much 
exposed,  was  considerably  broken  away. 

By  our  method  of  beginning,  not  knowing  exactly  in  what 
direction  we  were  likely  to  proceed,  we  were  led  to  throw  the 
earth  from  the  rooms  nearest  the  basins  upon  the  southern  part 
of  the  building,  which,  before  that  addition,  had  been  covered  by 
only  about  two  feet  of  earth.  Through  this  difficult  of  our  own 
making  we  were  obliged  in  the  eTid  to  leave  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing Btill  covered.  But  we  followed  up  the  lines  of  wall  suffi- 
ciently to  secure  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole.  Of  thia  whole, 
the  longest  part  was  the  square  A  with  the  lotig  and  narrow 
spaces  Burrounding  it.  A  waa  probably  an  open  court  surrounded 
by  colonnades.  No  roof-tilee  were  found  in  it,  which  was  true  of 
no  other  space  excavated.  The  enclosing  wall  of  A  is  thick  enough 
(1.30  m,)  to  be  aatylobate  for  columns,  which  ia  not  the  case  with 
any  of  the  other  walla  about  it.  That  no  traces  of  columns 
should  appear  ia  not  Bur[irisiQg.  There  waa  probably  another 
eourae  to  this  wall.  The  surface  of  what  now  remains  ia  lower  by 
0.20  m.  than  the  tile-flooring  of  the  space  just  to  the  north  of  the 
square.  This  part  is  not  unlike  the  palaestra  at  Olj-nipia,  only  a 
good  deal  smaller.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  simplest  form  of 
a  gymnasium,  containing  the  bare  essentials — an  open  space 
for  exercising  and  porches  or  rooms  about  it  for  retiring.  But 
the  i»roof  that  what  we  have  found  is  actually  a  gymnasium  or 
a  part  of  a  gymnasium,  ia  not  drawn  from  thia  form.  The 
idea  which  we  had  conceived  before  we  got  beyond  the  first 
room  with  the  basins,  that  we  wore  in  a  gymnasium,  was  indeed 
much  strengthened  by  the  diweovery  of  tliia  court.  But  it  was 
the  g^Tunastic  inscriptioiiw,  one  surely  in  x'lii,  and  another  contain- 
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iiig  Uie  prescription  that  it  be  setup  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
lifted  the  matter  bejond  the  range  of  doubt  We  have  thus 
made  another  advance  in  the  topography  of  Eretria,  moving  on 
with  no  Pausaniaa  to  guide  us.  In  the  work  of  the  previous 
year  we  discovered  the  very  substantial  and  regular  foundatiuiits 
of  a  t«mp1e  adjacent  to  the  (heatre,  which  Irom  this  fact  alone  we 
felt  authorized  to  identify  with  the  temple  of  Dionysus.  We  had 
then,  however,  no  inscription  to  justify  our  name,  but  in  this  case 
our  identification  rests  on  the  sure  testimony  of  inscriptions. 


Fia(mB2.— Eritr:a  Oyhnahium  w 

The  gymnasium  of  Eretria  is  referred  to  in  the  inscription 
published  by  Rangabe  in  his  Aniiquites  HeUiniques  (ii.  p.  266, 
No,  689}  iiB  a  place  for  setting  up  one  copy  of  that  inscription, 
but  until  now  it  has  not  been  known  in  what  quarter  of  the  city 
it  stood.  Rangabo's  report  of  the  provenience  of  the  inscription 
referred  to  is  indefinite:  dans  les  rainea  d' Ereirie  is  only  just 
explicit  enough  to  make  us  pretty  eertiiin  that  his  inscription  was 
the  copy  which  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  gymnasium,  and  not  the 
other  copy,  which  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Artemia 
Amarysia,  which  was  ct^rtainly  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the 
city.     So  it  needed  only  a  little  more  expHeitness  to  allow  us  to 
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locate  the  gymuasium  exactly.  If  the  ioBcriptioD  were  really 
found  where  we  have  excavated,  it  is  strange  that  nobody  made 
anj  combinations  and  conclusions  when  the  draped  male  statue 
now  in  the  central  museum  (Kabbadias,  No.  244)  was  dug  out  in 
1885  from  the  very  heart  of  the  gymnasium,  as  we  now  know  it. 
One  man,  indeed,  after  our  excavations  did  assert,  what  is  of 
course  probable  enough  in  itself,  that  the  inscription  was  found 
here.  But  of  all  this  I  beard  nothing  until  after  I  had  been  led 
by  a  lucky  chance  to  the  spot.     During  the  work  at  the  temple  of 


FiacRX  B. — Eretria  Othnabium.    Boom  with  Watkb-babin, 

MARRED  B  ON  THB  PlAN  (FiO.  1). 

Dionysus  in  1894,  in  walking  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  one  morning,  I  noticed  a  comer  of  a  poros  block  pro- 
truding from  the  ground  jnst  north  of  tlio  roud.  On  clearing 
away  the  earth,  I  found  tlie  lower  of  the  four  basins  already 
referred  to,  and  subsequently  three  more.  While  thcee  were 
being  cleared  out  Home  Eretrians  spoke  of  the  statue  as  found 
a  few  rods  farther  west,  and  just  to  the  north  of  the  road.  But 
evon  then  no  one  spoke  of  the  inscription,  which  fact  may 
be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  an  inscription,  valuable  as 
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it  ia  to  the  archseologist,  does  not  make  anything  like  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  that  is  made  by  an  ayaXiia. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  a  statue  had  been  found  near  by, 
joined  to  the  discovery  of  the  basins,  that  made  me  for  a  year 
desirous  of  clearing  this  region  systematically.  While  the  work 
in  the  theatre  was  undertaken  as  a  duty,  the  work  at  this  spot 
was  the  carrying  out  of  a  fond  desire.  Although  what  we  have 
now  found  may  not  be  very  imposing,  it  ia  more  than  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  topography  of  Eretria;  it  pvea  us  reason  to  hope  that 
something  more  may  yet  be  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  acropo- 
lis, where  the  kindly  earth  has  come  down  and  covered  up  the 
monumenta  priorum. 

One  may  be  disposed  to  demand  of  us  that  we  identify  the 
various  parts  of  our  ground-plan  with  the  rooms  enumerated  by 
Vitruviua  (v.  11)  as  the  essential  parts  of  a  palaestra,  by  which  he 
means  a  gymnasium.  This  demand  may  seem  justified  by  the 
consideration  that  Vitruvius  is  supposed  to  have  based  his 
description  on  some  gymnasium  which  he  had  seen.  But,  con- 
sidering that  no  two  gymnasia  of  antiquity  which  have  come  to 
light  agree  very  closely  in  their  arrangements,  we  may  excuse 
ourselves  from  this  task.  We  may  rather  use  our  gymnasium  to 
emphasize  the  fact  already  known,  that  it  is  absurd  to  try  to 
reduce  all  ancient  gymnasia  to  one  cut-and-dried  scheme.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  great  gymnasia  of  the  times  of  the  Boman 
emperors  at  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  themselves  differing  in 
details  from  each  other,  are  very  different  from  the  simple  gym- 
nasium of  Pergamon."  This,  in  turn,  and  the  gymnasium  at 
Olympia  (i.  c,  the  so-called  "palaestra,"  with  which  it  readily 
associates  itself)  differed  in  an  equal  degree,  doubtless,  from  the 
earlier  gymnasia  at  Athena— the  Cynosarges  gymnasium,  for 
example.  But  at  Olympia  and  Pergamon  we  perhaps  come  as  near 
to  the  old  Greek  gymnasium  aa  we  are  ever  likely  to  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gymnasium  of  Pergamon  is, 
like  ours,  laid  out  on  a  terrace,  but,  as  the  terrace  was  narrow,  it 
could  deploy  itself  only  east  and  west,  and  so  has  only  one-halt 
of  the  porch-enclosed  square  which  our  gj'mnasium  shows.  But, 
even  thus  truncated,  it  has  much  larger  proportions  than  ours, 

'CoNZE,  Aiu^abungen  in  Pergamon,  p.  101. 
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which,  as  became  a  Bmaller  city,  was  extremely  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dimensions  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  and  shown  in  the 
large  gymnasia  of  Olympia,  Epheaus,  and  Uierapolis. 

Besides  being  small,  our  gymnasium  has  very  insignificant 
remains.  Only  in  the  northero  half,  where  the  deposit  of  earth 
was  deepest,  are  the  walls  preserved  above  the  floor-level,  and 
here  to  heights  varying  from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  We  have 
discovered  little  of  architectural  remains.  Four  marble  antkemia 
from  the  eaves  of  roofe,  a  half-dozen  similar  anthemia  of  terra- 
cotta, parts  of  unfluted  columns — one  with  its  moulded  base,  a  few 
small  pieces  of  fluted  drums  and  capitals,  the  lower  part  of  a 
marble  door-post  in  situ,  quite  elaborately  moulded,  and  a  rude 
gargoyle,  complete  the  tale.  As  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  the 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  found  in  the  gymnasium  for  separate 
presentation,  a  short  description  of  the  walls  and  the  various 
rooms  is  all  that  is  now  called  for. 

On  the  west  side  a  broad  flight  of  three  low  steps  led  up  into 
the  corridor  surrounding  the  square  A.  These  steps  of  poros 
stone  are  strangely  enough  coated  with  stucco,  a  material  little 
adapted  to  endure  the  wear  of  feet.  Passing  through  A  we  find 
the  corridor  immediately  to  the  north  provided  with  a  tile-pave- 
ment, at  least  in  its  central  portion.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  far  it  originally  extended,  the  edges  being  somewhat  bat- 
tered. In  the  eastern  part,  where  it  was  clearly  lacking,  we 
found  five  or  six  boxes  with  the  capacity  of  somewhat  less  than 
a  cubic  foot,  made  of  square  tilee,  with  a  top  that  was  removable. 
These  seem  to  have  been  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  were  prob- 
ably receptacles  for  coals.  If  this  was  their  object  the  space  was 
probably  enclosed.  The  pavement  continues  up  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  room,  where  the  wall  is  interrupted  by 
a  series  of  four  bases  between  two  antae.  These  bases  are  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  wall  and  at  regular  distances.  Although 
they  are  single  blocks  of  limestone  without  a  stylobate,  they 
must  have  supported  columns.  Between  the  western  anta* 
and  the  first  column,  and  also  between  the  first  and  second 
columns,  are  two  marble  blocks  a  little  out  of  line  with  the  lime- 
stone bases.     These  must  have  served  as  statue-bases.     The 

'On  tbe  base  oftbie  anta  one  of  the  theatre  seats  was  Tound  set  up  on  end. 
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second  one,  in  feet,  has  foot-marks  with  lead  in  them.  ThiB  base 
may  well  have  held  the  statue  now  in  the  central  museum,  tbund 
about  twenty  teet  north  of  it.  UnlesB  these  bases  have  been 
moved  trom  their  original  place,  the  two  statues  standing  on 
them  were  placed  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  between  the 
columns.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  of  columns,  and 
south  of  the  east  anta,  is  another  statue-base  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. It  is  composed  of  at  least  three  blocks,  a  poros  block  at  the 
bottom,  above  that  a  limestone  block  somewhat  smaller,  and 
above  that  a  marble  block  quite  elaborately  moulded,  of  which 
only  a  small  fragment  of  the  eastern  face  lay  in  situ.  This  prob- 
ably bore  some  conspicuous  statue. 

In  F  the  roof-tiles  of  a  very  common  sort  formed  a  eoutinuous 
layer  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  thick  over  the  whole  surface,  some- 
thing which  appeared  in  no  other  room.  In  this  one  case  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof  as  a  whole  was  clearly  the  first  step  in  the 
disintegration. 

Further  north  lies  a  round  building  enclosed  in  a  rectangle. 
It  was  not,  however,  an  exact  circle,  but  an  ellipse  with  its  major 
axis  (which  was  not  quite  parallel  with  the  east  and  west  lines  of 
the  other  rooms)  about  0.20  m.  longer  than  its  minor  axis.  It» 
northern  part  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  had  but  a  single 
entrance  and  that  was  Irom  the  irregularly  shaped  space  to  the  east. 

To  the  west,  H,  a  small  room,  had  a  cement  and  pebble  floor, 
and  almost  in  the  centre  a  base  of  Eleusinian  marble.  On  the 
surface  of  this  are  remains  of  iron  dowels,  probably  for  fastening  a 
second  block,  since  the  block  which  remains  ends  in  a  sharj)  inward 
curve  little  adapted  to  be  the  termination  of  a  statue-base.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  propose  here  an  identification  which  must 
after  all  remain  a  mere  hypothesis.  According  to  the  Bangabe 
inscription  above  referred  to,  Theopompos,  the  donor  of  a  fund  ot 
40,000  drachmas  to  supply  oil  for  use  in  the  gymnasium  to  all 
time,  was  to  have  a  bronze  statue  set  up  in  the  gymnasium  with 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  beside  it.  There  must  have  been  few 
men  laying  claim  to  such  high  honor  in  the  gymnasium  aa  he. 
Now  here  is  a  fine  statue-base  in  a  very  conspicuous  position 
appropriatini?  the  whole  room  to  itself.  If  we  accept  the  identi- 
fication, there  is  no  room  so  appropriate  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
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Statue  of  the  donor  of  the  oil-hinci  as  the  elaiothesion,  and  so  we 
get  a  possible,  if  not  a  probable,  name  for  one  of  our  rooms. 
Close  to  the  north  wall  of  this  room,  not  m  situ  but  laid  on  its 
fiuie,  was  found  an  inscription  of  forty-nine  lines  in  honor  of  a 
liberal  gymnasiarch,  Elpinikos.  This  side  may  well  have  been 
set  up  in  the  room.  No  place  could  better  meet  the  prescription 
of  this  inscription,  avaOeivai  iv  t^  yvfivaaltp  iv  rp  hrufMnetrrdr^ 
Tivip  than  a  place  beside  the  statue  and  stele  of  the  great  bene* 
factor  Theopompoe. 

From  this  room  the  door  to  the  west  with  the  elaborately 
moulded  door-post  opens  into  a  space  not  yet  excavated,  which 
was  probably  a  porch  thrown  out  in  front  of  this  northern  half 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  lower  part  of  an  unfluted  column  broken 
off  at  a  height  of  about  one  metre,  with  a  moulded  base, 
resting  on  a  stylobate,  was  found  at  a  distance  of  4.50  m.  in 
front  of  the  door.  This  porch  cannot  have  continued  along  the 
west  front  at  the  southern  end,  since  the  ground  falls  o^  a  good 
deal  in  front  of  the  steps.  The  short  wall  starting  westward  in 
line  with  the  north  stylobate  of  A  was  probably  the  terminus  ot 
this  porch  toward  the  south. 

Room  J  never  had  a  west  wall,  being  a  sort  of  niche  of  the 
porch  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  half-column.  In  this  room, 
in  situ,  against  the  east  wall,  was  a  block  of  Pentelic  marble 
almost  a  cube  in  form,  its  sides  measuring  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
each  way ;  on  the  front  of  which,  inside  a  wreath,  was  inscribed 
^'Kairovla'!  ira^tuv  Tiapdiiovm  ^apoffdov.  Against  the  same  wall, 
further  to  the  south,  was  a  seat  from  the  theatre,  serving  here  also 
apparently  as  a  seat. 

The  room  J  was  not  excavated  in  its  northern  half,  but  may 
be  provisionally  restored  as  on  the  plan. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  gymnasium  the  rooms  B,  C,  and  D 
are  taken  up  with  arrangements  for  bathing,  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  which  is  the  four  poros  basins  with  which  we  started. 
Each  basin  is  cut  out  of  a  block  1.385  m.  long,  0.95  m.  high,  and 
0.78  m.  wide.  The  hollow  for  the  water  is  of  an  elliptical  contour 
at  the  top,  1.16  m.xO.65  m.,  and  is  0.35  m.  deep  in  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a  hole  in  each  basin  for  letting  the  water  run  out 
to   the   front,     A  U-shaped  channel  runs  from  one  tub  to  the 
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next,  0.27  m,  long,  0.12  m.  wide  and  0.10  m.  deep.  On  the 
aide  next  to  the  waJl  the  blocks  are  left  square,  but  on  their 
front  side  they  are  moulded  as  seen  in  Figure  3.  Below  the  pro- 
jecting lip  at  the  top  a  continuous  broad  band  bears  the  letters 
A,  B,r,  A.  The  top  and  the  csavitiea  were  covered  with  two 
coats  of  stucco.  In  the  palaestra  at  Olympia  is  a  marble  basin 
having  about  the  same  form  as  these. 

As  the  letter  A  on  the  fourth  basin  led  me  to  seek  three  more 
higher  up,  so  the  roughly  worked  lower  end  of  this  basin,  with 
an  Anschbissftaehe,  led  me  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  the  rest 
of  the  series  on  this  end.  It  now  appears  that  the  basins  were 
originally  seven  in  number,  and  extended  almost  to  the  south  wall 
of  C.  The  basins  now  in  situ  have  cross-blocks  of  pores  about  two 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide  under  each  joint,  to  prevent  the 
basins  from  sinking  irregularly  and  falling  apart,  thus  breaking 
the  continuous  flow  of  water  from  one  to  the  other.  In  C  near 
the  south  wall  is  such  a  poros  block  two  feet  long,  but  only  three 
inches  wide.  At  a  distance  to  the  north  equal  to  a  basin  length  is 
another  block  of  the  usual  width.  The  narrower  block  was  made 
to  support  the  end  of  only  one,  and  that  the  end  basin  of  the 
series,  while  the  broader  piece  supported  as  usual  the  ends  of  two 
adjacent  basins.  A  basin  placed  on  these  blocks  would  be  the 
seventh  in  line,  the  remaining  space  up  to  the  fourth  basin  being 
just  equal  to  two  basin-lengths.  It  now  appears  that  S  and  C 
were  once  a  single  room.  Their  pavement  is  identical  and  con- 
tinuous. The  wall  between  them  is  an  afterthought  When  the 
wall  was  built,  for  what  reason  we  cannot  tell,  two  basins,  Nos. 
5  and  6,  had  to  come  out,  since  the  vra\\  struck  their  joint.  The 
seventh  basin  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  time,  probably  as 
long  as  the  gymnasium  was  in  use.  The  cross-wall  disrupted  the 
series,  and  left  no  proper  outflow  for  the  water  unless  it  was  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  across  the  gap  and  through  the  wall  to  the 
seventh  basin,  from  whence  it  fell  to  the  floor  and  ran  through 
the  wall  between  Cand  D,  along  the  east  wall  of  2),  until  it  was 
turned  to  the  west  through  a  series  of  three  small  basins  with 
their  top  at  the  floor-level  and  with  cavities  about  six  inches  deep. 
The  whole  of  channel  and  basins  is  thickly  coated  with  stucco. 

The  line  ends  abruptly  against  the  eastern  stylobatc  of  A.  We 
here  found  no  proper  discharge  for  the  water,  although  it  seems 
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ae  if  there  must  hflve  been  once  a  way  of  conducting  it  across 
A,  perhaps  into  the  pipe  seen  od  the  west  side  below  the  steps. 
If  the  supply  of  water  had  been  bountiful  one  might  suppose  that 
its  continual  and  uninterrupted  Sow  would  have  been  provided 
for.  But  the  holes  in  the  larger  basins  for  letting  out  the  water 
cat!  have  had  no  object  unless  the  flow  were  at  times  cut  off. 
Probably  water  was  scarce.  The  valley  to  the  west  of  the  acro- 
polis, fi-om  which  all  the  water-pipes  found  in  Eretria  seem  to 
uome  down,  is  now  dry,  except  after  heavy  rain  or  anow. 

The  tell-tale  cross-pieces  above  mentioned  not  only  testify  to 
the  extent  of  the  eeriea  of  basins,  but  show  that  the  seventh  basin 
remained  in  situ  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  removed.  The 
cross-pieces  were  left  doubtless  when  some  late-comer  pulled  out 
the  basio  for  a  watering  trough  or  for  some  other  use.  The 
present  accumulation  of  earth  was  not  enough  even  to  hide  this 
basin.  The  gap  above  it  prevented  the  late-comer  from  looking 
further  for  more  basins  of  the  same  sort.  The  accumulation  of 
earth  on  the  other  side  of  the  gap  was  enough  to  hide  A,  the 
basin  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  gymnasium. 

Rooms  remain  to  the  east  of  B,  C,  and  Z),  of  which  two  small 
ones,  and  a  part  of  another  with  a  very  hard  floor  of  brown 
cement  containing  broken  stone  and  bits  of  marble,  have  been 
laid  bare. 

Room  E  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  gym- 
nasium. The  north  wall  of  this  room  is  from  a  Roman  period, 
when  the  fine  old  Hellenic  tradition  of  wall-building  had  been 
forgotten,  perhaps  later  than  the  days  of  Hadrian.  It  con- 
tains, along  with  acropolis  limestone,  one  elaborately  wrought 
square  poroa  base,  a  graveslete  of  breccia,  containing  a  rather  old 
inscription,  besides  tiles  and  mortar.  The  east  wall  is  also  quite 
irregularly  built,  but  is  not  necessarily  very  late.  The  general 
chanicter  of  our  finds,  both  in  sculpture  and  epigraphy,  points  to 
a  date  not  earlier  than  the  first  century  b.  c.  Kabbadias  gives  this 
date  independently  to  the  statue  Xo.  244,  and  Rangabe  gives  the 
same  date  hesitatingly  to  the  inscription  (Xo.  689). 

But  if  the  gj'mnasium  as  we  find  it  is  from  Roman  times,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  ia  a  new  creation  of  that  period.  No 
city  in  the  times  of  Greek  inilei>endence  could  be  without  its 
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gymnftBium.  Eretria,  too,  had  its  honorable  record  at  Olympia. 
This  IB  probably,  the  one  gyniuasiura  of  the  city.  The  inBcriptions 
know  no  other.  A  gymnasium  once  built  would  probably  cling  to 
the  dame  spot  through  destructions  and  rebuildinge.  As  a  caution 
against  ruling  out  the  idea  of  an  earlier  occupation  of  this  site,  we 
have  d  vase-fragment  that  is  dated  certainly  in  the  fourth  century 
B.  c,  and  two  coins,  one  a  tetradrachm  of  Lysimachua  and 
another  trom  Aradoe  in  Phoenicia  of  a  date  prior  to  870  b.  c. 

There  are  also  traces  of  changes  covering  perhaps  many  years. 
The  south  wall  of  B  has  been  referred  to.  The  moet  significant 
change,  however,  is  that  which  is  shown  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  dehvery  of  water  into  the  basins.  In  the  triangular  space 
north  of  B  is  a  rock-cut  channel  which  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned tor  a  system  of  round  tiles,  both  directed  to  a  point  near 
the  head  of  the  series  of  basins.  Both  of  these  were  apparently 
abandoned  for  a  later  system  coming  trom  a  point  farther  north. 
In  E  there  is  no  trace  of  the  continuance  of  either  system, 
although  the  wall  has  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  rock-cut  channel. 
The  inference  is  that  both  systems  once  came  across  the  space 
now  occupied  by  S,  which  is  another  reason  for  supposing  E  in 
its  present  state  to  be  late.  There  is  another  line  of  round  tiles 
passing  through  K,  laid  a  foot  below  the  floor-level  in  a  trench 
dug  in  very  hard  bottom  to  receive  it.  This  is  in  line  with  other 
similar  tiles  further  up  the  hill,  and  seems  to  lead  to  the  room 
east  of  L;  but  there  is  no  hole  in  the  walls  or  floor  of  this  room 
to  admit  water,  although  it  does  have  the  appearance  of  a  cistern. 
This  also,  then,  looks  like  an  abandoned  system,  although  it  ie 
possible  that  it  ran  under  the  whole  gymnasium,  delivering  water 
further  down.  The  tiles  of  this  line  are  larger  and  more  flnished 
than  those  of  the  other  lines,  and  are  probably  somewhat  older. 
■In  E,  below  the  floor-level  of  the  last  arrangement,  there  was  so 
much  charcoal  that  one  may  believe  in  a  destruction  by  fire  and  a 
rebuilding  with  considerable  alterations,  among  them  an  altera- 
tion of  level  in  E. 

We  can  hardly  feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  use  of  any  room 
except  B,  where  the  athletes  doubtless  took  their  cold  bath  by 
having  water  from  the  basin  poured  over  them.  One  room,  Iiow- 
ever,  from  its  diflerent  shape  challenges  us  to  attempt  an  explano- 
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tion — the  iholos.  This  was  more  caretully  bailt  than  any  other 
part,  being  made  of  regularly  cut  blocks  of  poros.  A  considerable 
part  of  its  area,  too,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  (XafcuTtfe).  On 
the  northern  side  the  native  rock  takes  the  place  of  the  lower 
courses  of  poros.  With  regard  to  this  thoha  three  explanafioos 
may  be  suggested. 

1.  The  gymnasium  at  Pergamon  shows  something  similarly 
situated  which  looks  like  a  small  theatre;  and  our  gymnasium 
might  well  have  had  some  auditorium,  for  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions a  gymnasiarch,  Mantidoroa,  is  praised  for  paying  a 
'OfiJipiichv  iptKi^Koyov  out  of  his  own  pocket  But  this  thtdos  can 
hardly  have  served  as  an  audiiorium,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  hut  also  on  account  of  its  one  narrow  entrance,  less 
than  one  metre  broad.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  we  have  here 
a  basement  merely,  over  which,  with  a  floor  of  wood — there  are 
no  signs  of  any  material  of  a  stone  flooring  among  the  many  tiles 
found  inside,  was  the  real  room  of  the  tkdos.  This  room  would 
then  have  opened  upon  the  terrace  above,  and  thus  the  thohs 
would  be  ail  intermediary  between  the  two  terraces.  The  upper 
room  might  then  be  an  auditorium  for  a  small  number. 

2.  Considering  that  both  the  large  and  small  thermae  at 
Pompeii  have  circular  swimming-tanks,  one  might  think  in  these 
to  have  found  the  explanation  of  this  round  building.  The 
enclosing  rectangle  would  make  a  very  proper  strengthening  of 
the  circle  on  the  sides  which  needed  support.  If  it  were  a  tank, 
we  should  have  to  think  of  it  as  having  the  floor  from  which  the 
bathers  plunged  extending  out  over  the  whole  rectangle.  The 
upper  part  would  then  probably  be  open-work  with  columns. 
We  found  near  the  bottom  one  fragment  of  a  Doric  column  and 
another  fragment  of  a  Doric  capital.  Bathers  were  probably  not 
afraid  of  a  little  publicity  in  ancient  times,  nor  would  there- 
be  a  great  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  come  and 
gaze.  But,  after  all,  the  idea  of  a  tank  is  untenable.  Not 
only  is  the  break  in  the  wall  (which  is  clearly  original,  and  which 
seemed  rather  narrow  for  a  passageway)  too  wide  for  a  hole  for 
letting  out  water,  and  a  very  weak  spot  for  resisting  the  pressure 
of  a  tank-full  of  water;  but  we  have  not  found  pipes  either  lead- 
ing to  the  Ikolos  or  leading  away  from  it     The  former,  to  be  sure. 
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if  they  exiBted,  being  near  the  surface,  might  have  disappeared  like 
the  upper  layers  of  the  tank  itself,  but  the  latter  could  hardly 
have  escaped  us. 

3.  A  more  probable  guesa  than  either  of  the  two  mentioned 
is  that  it  was  a  vapor-bath.  This  vapor-bath  was  called  by  many 
ancient  writera  tkolos  {cf.  Athenaeus,  501  d).  "We  found,  to  be 
sure,  no  traces  of  any  heating  apparatus  here ;  but  portable  braziers 
might  have  been  used. 

EUFUS   B.   ElCHARDSON. 

Athena,  March,  1896. 


SCTJLPTURE  FROM  THE  GYMNASIUM  AT  ERETRIA. 


In  the  excavation  of  the  gymnasium  at  Eretria  in  the  summer 
of  1895,  were  found  three  pieces  of  sculpture  which  deserve 
description.     They  are  all  of  Pentelic  marble  and  of  life  size. 

No.  1.  FiansES  1 , 2.  This  is  a  head  of  the  type  already  very 
fimiiliar  under  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  Bacchus."  A  descrip- 
tion is  hardly  necessary  except  to  recall  the  peculiarities  of  the 
type,  the  most  striking  features  of  which  are  a  long  wedge-shaped 
beard  made  of  flowing  ringlets  systematically  balanced,  and  htar 
encircled  with  a  band  and  arranged  in  three  superimposed  rows 
of  corkscrew  curls  over  the  forehead.  Less  striking  but  equally 
important  are  the  dreamy  eyes,  and  cheeks  somewhat  puffed  out, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  kindly  being  of  a  sensual  natnre. 

The  examplea  of  the  type  are  ao  numerous  already  that  the 
publication  of  this  might  seem  superfluous  were  it  not  an  unusually 
good  one.  Nearly  every  museum  in  Europe  has  one  or  more 
examples,  the  Athenian  CentnJ  Museum  having  twenty  or  more, 
and  tiie  Naples  Museum  a  good  number.  This  year  a  similar  head 
was  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  German  Institute  near  the 
Theseum,  and  another  in  the  clearing  out  of  the  Stadion — a  dupli- 
cate of  the  head  on  the  dpuble  herm  found  by  Ziller  in  his  exca- 
vations in  the  Stadion  in  186'^-70.     But  the  heads  from  the  Stadion- 
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herms  are  certainly  DuUendarbeit,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
nearly  all  those  in  the  Athenian  muBeume  now  kept  in  a  side 
room,  as  well  ae  of  those  that  have  been  lound  at  Pompeii,  The 
most  of  all  these  examples  must  be  regarded  as  archaiatic.  The 
three  rows  of  curls  over  the  forehead  are  clearly  a  feature  of 
archaic  art  retained  for  old  fashion's  sake.'  These  heads  seem 
to  be  almost  solely  from  herms  or  busts.  The  frequency  of  the 
herm  ae  a  landmark  and  aa  an  ornament  for  a  front-door  or  a 


PionBF  1. — luDiAN  Bacchus— 
front-yard,  and  especially  for  gymnasia,  accounts  for  the  numerou» 
examples  that  have  survived. 

The  head  here  published  is  both  better  preserved  and  better 
executed  than  most,  and  deserves  for  these  reanons  to  be  set  up  in 
the  Athenian  Museum,  where  it  now  lies.  The  preservation  is 
practically  complete,  the  only  essential  damage  being  the  chipping 
on'  of  the  left  nostril.  The  break  on  the  right  side,  by  which  a 
part  of  the  forehead  and  hair  has  been  carried  away,  as  well  as 
the  abrasion  of  the  left  part  of  the  beard  detract  little  from  the 

'This  is  «een  in  the  large  femuta  flgure  from  .he  top  of  the  Mausoleum  Hud 
even  un  the  bearded  head  in  the  Central  Museurr  (Eabbadias,  No.  52). 
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total  eftect  of  the  face.  The  eyes  and  nioath,  the  most  expressive 
features,  are  intact;  the  beard  is  nearly  so;  enough  is  preserved 
of  the  three  rows  of  corkscrew  curls  to  forestall  any  regret  at  the 
loss  of  the  rest.  The  execution,  in  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  is  more 
careful  than  in  the  head  (still  unpublished)  found  at  Delos  in  1885, 
which  is  the  best  example  in  the  Athenian  Museum  (Kabbadias, 
ISo.  49).  No.  52  of  Kabbadias,  though  better  preserved  than  the 
Delos  head,  almost  entirely  lacks  expression.  The  head  from 
Delos  {BCH.  V.  plate  x  a),  although  well  called  by  HomoUe  & 


FiocRE  2. — Ini^iak  Bacchub — fkont  view. 
reproduction  bien  exicutie  {fun  beau  module,  has  suffered  more  from 
abrasion.     While  our  head  conveys  the  impression  of  mildes 
Versunkensein  in  Travmerei^  No.  49  of  Kabbadias  seems  to  have 
gone  to  sleep. 

The  eye  in  the  present  head  is  rather  more  carefully  cut  than  in 
most  of  the  others,  the  upper  lid  being  carried  out  over  the  lower 
lid  at  the  outside  corner.  The  moustache  is  somewhat  peculiar  in 
that  it  leaves  the  upper  lip  practically  bare,  and  seems  to  spring 

'FhraM  employed  bj  Michaelis  to  charscterize  the  Naples  bronze  so  long 
known  under  the  came  of  "  Plato,"  and  quoted  by  Kekul4  in  hia  discusaion  of  the 
TalleyTand  Zeus,  which  is  held  by  HicbaelU  aod  otheis  to  be  a  Dionysus^headi 
Areh.  Zeit.  xxzii,  p.  94.| 
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in  two  great  curia,  one  out  of  each  nostril,  which  proceed  alruoat 
perpendicularly  downward,  predominating  among  the  curls  ot 
the  beard.  At  the  lower  end  they  curl  inward,  a  ieatnre  seen  also 
in  Kabbadias,  Nob.  52  and  107,  where,  however,  they  diverge 
much  more.  Probably  our  head  had  the  usual  strands  of  hfur 
falling  over  the  shoulders  to  the  front  and  rear,  but,  as  the  bret^ 
has  left  little  of  the  neck,  we  can  only  make  an  inference  from  a 
Itunp  back  of  the  left  ear,  which  looks  like  the  remnant  of  such  a 
strand.  The  lower  part  of  the  aeries  of  curia  on  the  left  side  is 
wrought  in  a  separate  piece  and  set  in.  The  band  around  the 
hair  is,  aa  in  Kabbadiae,  No.  49,  and  in  some  other  cases,  a  very 
thick  one,  a  section  of  which  would  be  nearly  a  cylinder. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  the  type  of  head 
now  under  discussion  should  be  called  Hermes  or  DionysuB.*  It 
ia  at  least  probable  that  Dionysus  has  made  as  strong  a  contest  for 
the  possession  of  Hermes'  pillar  aa  Heracles  ever  made  for  Apol- 
lo's tripod.  The  strange  phrase  "  Dionysus-herm  "  has  gained  an 
abiding  place  in  archseological  nomenclature.  As  far  aa  our 
head  hears  on  the  discussion,  it  would  be  slightly  in  favor  of 
Hermea,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  in  a  gymnasium.  But  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  type  was  used  for  almost  any  benevolent 
male  divini^.  The  puffed  cheeks  can  hardly  be  pressed  to  indi- 
cate recent  debauch,  and  yet  the  general  softness  and  sensuous- 
nesB  aeem  to  fit  Dionysus  better  than  Hermes. 

When  and  how  this  type  originated  is  not  known.  That  it 
goes  back  to  rather  remote  times  ia  rendered  probable  by  the 
appearance  of  a  similar  form  in  Tarentum  terracottas.*  The 
archaic  head  of  Zeua  from  Olympia"  is  not  so  unlike  the  type  that 
it  might  not  form  the  first  term  in  the  line  of  descent.  That  the 
type  started  with  a  full-length  statue  may  be  suggested  by  the 
colossal  figure  of  the  Villa  Albani,*  which,  though  it  has  but  two 
rows  of  corkscrew  curls,  is  of  essentially  the  same  type. 

No.  2.  FiGDRB  8.  The  history  of  this  head  is  interesting.  We 
found  the  upper  part  early  in  our  excavations.    Nearly  a  week 

*  For  a  hietory  of  the  diBouMion  see  Koschbs,  Lex.  dtr  Or.  nnd  Sim.  Mytk., 
p.  1121. 

*  Monumenti,  xi,  plat«  66. 

»  PdrtwXNGLKB,  Bromefunde  pon  Oiympia,  pUM  I. 
'  BoecBBK,  Ltx.  derOr.undRom.  Myth.,  1102. 
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later,  Mr.  Lyria,  the  ephor  attendant  upon  the  excavations  and 
lod^ng  in  the  museum  at  Eretria,  eaid  that  he  thought  our  frag- 
ment would  fit  a  bust  with  the  lower  part  of  a  head  already  in 
the  museum.  On  applying  the  new  to  the  old  we  found  the  fit  per- 
fect. The  old  piece  had  been  lying  in  the  museum  bo  long  that 
we  could  get  no  information  aa  to  the  circumstanees  of  ita  find- 
ing. As  the  result  g^ves  an  interesting  portrait-head,  deemed 
worthy  of  the  Athenian  museum,  we  have  a  good  illustration  of 
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the  utili^  of  keeping  for  years  what  might  seem  insignificant 
pieces  of  sculpture, 

I  experienced  a  great  surprise  when  the  two  parts  were 
reunited.  The  upper  part  had  seemed  peculiarly  massive,  like  the 
head  of  Vespasian'  (Figure  4).  The  wrinkled  forehead  resembles 
that  of  a  Roman  standing  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
AureliuB  on  his  triumphal  arch.*    But  the  reunited  head  showed 

I,  plate  vii. 
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a  narrow  face  and  a  thick-lipped  moutli,  rathc-r  sensual,  almost 
Ethiopian.  A  portrait-face  like  this  always  challenges  to  an 
estimate  of  the  character  behind  it.  This  man  was  probably  a 
man  of  good  mental  endowments:  such  a  dome  must  have  con- 
tents. But  he  Wiis  probably  shrewd  and  crafty,  perhaps  revengeful 
and  lustful.  "Whom  does  the  head  represent?  As  it  does  not 
coincide  with  any  of  the  known  purtraita  of  Komaii  times,  where 
it  probably  belongs  (judging  by  locks  of  hair  like  those  often 
appearing  on  heads  of  the  Antonines),  the  most  reasonable  sup- 
position is  thnt  it  is  a  local  gymnasiarch  like  Elpinikos  or 
Mantidoros.    Tt  is,  however,  more  distinctly  Roman  in  appearance 


FiouRB  4.— Bnlabobd  view  or  Praqhent  pouhd  in  QyuKAsirM. 
than  the  heads  of  the  Kosmetai  in  the  Athenian  Museum,  who,  as 
far  as  hair,  beard,  and  features  go,  might  stand  for  some  of  the 
"solid  men  of  Boston."* 

No.  3.  Fnii;RE  5.  This  is  a  fragment  containing  the  right 
upper  part  of  a  face.'*  A  glance  at  it  reveals  a  representative  of 
good  Greek  timen,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  part,  unfor- 
tunately only  a  small  part,  of  a  head  really  deserving  attention  as 
a  work  of  art.  The  sex  of  a  figure  found  in  a  gymnasium, 
can  hardly  he  in  doubt.  The  longitudinal  depression  in  the 
forehead  marks  it  plainly  as  thaf  of  a  man."     AVhen  we  come  to 

■  Ddhoht  in  BCH,  i,  p.  220,  plates  8  and  4 ;  also  ii,  pUl^  5  and  6. 
'•  The  forehead  ii  O.Ofl  m.  high  :  the  eve  ie  0.08  m,  X  0,018  m. 
'■  E.  F.  Bknson  in  Jour,  of  HelL  Siudiea,  xv,  p.  19#  C 
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■consider  the  other  important  criterion,  the  hair,  we  are  led  into  an 
unexpected  field.  The  broad  head-band  is  nothing  unusual,  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  locks  and  the  contour  of  the  hair  around 
the  forehead  is  peculiar.  The  latter  item  is  most  significant. 
We  find  a  parting  in  the  middle  and  a  series  of  projecting  and 
re-entrant  curves,  with  one  projecling  lock  about  half-way  down 
the  edge  and  another  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  left  side  is  unfor- 
tunately not  preserved;  but  who  can  doubt  that  if  it  were  we 
ahould  find  the  waves  and  curls  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
right  side  ?  The  surface  of  the  head  is  covered  with  flat  locks 
flowing  down  over  one  another  and  ending  in  little  horns.     Had 


Figure  b. — Fkaqhint  of  Greek  Head, 

a  head  with  hair  of  this  character  been  found  at  Argos,  one 
would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  word  "Polycleitan."  The 
unexpected  was  that  we  should  find  anything  Polycleitan  at 
Eretria.  The  suggestion  must,  however,  be  considered.  The 
Naples  bronze  copy  of  the  Dorypkoros^*  has  a  great  many  more 
projecting  locks.  The  Naples  marble  Z>orypAonjs'*  and  theNaples 
Heracles"  resemble  our  head  more  nearly.  The  Naples  boy 
assigned  by  Furtwangler  to  Polydeitus  '*  is  almost  like  ours,  while 
the  Hermitage  head  '*  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  viewing  the 
other  side  of  the  head  under  discussion. 

"BBnHN-BRL<?KMANN,  886. 
"  BnUNN-BltUCKMANN,  273. 

"FprtwXnoler,  Maiteifiecta nf  Ortek  Seiilpiitrt,  Eng.  Ed,,  p.  234,  fig,  95. 
"FnRTWXNQLKH,  op.  dt.  p,  2fi4,  flg,  121. 
"  FdbtwXNoler,  op.  eit.,  p.  252,  fig.  104. 
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The  question  who  is  represented,  is  not  bo  easy  to  answer. 
Bat  the  following  sentence  from  Furtwiingler  (op.  cit.,  p.  283)  may 
lead  ua  to  the  light:  "It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  the 
DaryphoTos  so  often  adapted  to  the  representation  of  Hermes  in 
Roman  times,  for  copies  of  this  statue  were  placed  in  the  various 
palaestrae  and  gymnasia,  which  were  all  conaecrated  to  Hermes." 
Wliat  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  find  in  the  Eretria 
gymnasium  another  type  of  Hermea  besides  the  stereotyped 
arcbaistic  form  already  described?  The  other  finds  there  point 
to  the  Roman  times,  when  this  type  was  a  favorite.  This  natural 
naming  ot  our  head  gives  the  supposition  of  a  Polycleitan  origin 
for  our  head  a  sort  of  corroboration.  What  the  Hermes  of 
Polycleitus  was  like  may  be  shown  by  the  Fins  d'Annecy  head," 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  our  head  should  have  repre- 
sented Hermes.  It  may  have  been  a  Heracles  or  some  human 
athlete. 

Rupus  B.  R1CHABD8OH. 

Athens,  March,  1896. 
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INSCEIPTIOSS  FROM  ERETBIA. 
I. 

{»«  corona) 

aiptdeU  inro  rov  Sij^utv  yv)ivaffiapj(o<i  Iv  ie  toVs 
XoiTTotf  roit  icarh  rijv  apj(i)v  ipSS^OK  hvearpd- 
0t;,  avve\06irT<ov  Sih  r^f  ^Xorifiiap  avrov 
5     ir^euivam  waiSaiv  re  koX  i^^eav  icaX  t&v  S.\- 
\iov  T&v  {mh  rifv  apj(tiv  irefirrovrtav,  TrpoevoujStj 
T^  tvTo^ia^  avrmv,  iftftovwaw  iv  twi  fi- 
fivoffiai  iC  ivMVTOv  ■  xaX  vapda^tv  ix  rov  ISiov 
p^opd  re  xal  tnrXofidypv,  olriuvi  ^ffxAaJbi' 

10  iv  tS>i  yvfivaa-itoi  roVt  re  vaitrlv  xal  itfn^^OK  ical 
TDK  SXXoK  Tot!  ^ovKoftA/oti  Ti}V  &trb  toiv  roiov- 
Ttav  a^Xlav  iwiB^ctrOai  ■  iippSvrurev  Si  xal  tov 
AaJov,  SvtK  xapUtnarov  rj,  Ti}v  ck  ravra  haird- 
VTfV  iiriSej(6fitvo<!  tS{ai  ■  eBijKtv  &i  Kal  SoXixotK 

15     wXelopav  •  ffinvrdXet  Si  xal  6v<r(av  xaff  (kootov 

SSkxj(ov  TW(  'E/>>K(  ■  r6  re  StSdfttvov  &$\ov  ima  r\ov 
i^ltov  rat  viKiq<ravrt  TOf  &v6  rov  'HpaxXelov  Bp[ii- 
fiov  aiir6<t  irpo4dy}Kev  ix  rov  IZlov,  to  So$kv  i/tro 
TOV  S^^ov  Sttuftopov  &TToSoiK  r^  v6\ei  •  xal  rop  t(£() 

20     'HpaicXei  riddpfvov  ctyava  tnn>re\4ffa9,  rijv 
eh  T^  20Xa  Sawdvtfv  ipi^XaMTev  ix  toO  ISiov, 
T^v  wdaav  ipiKoTipiat/  •jroiovpxvoi  j^dpiv  r^  rdv 
TToXK&v  eiivolat  ■  ev  re  rfn  Travrjyvpei.  twk  'Apre- 
fteurimv  awer^Xei  to  a\eip,fia  eV<*>  tou  tSCov,  rifp 

25     Sarrdi^v  imSex^pevot  ov  /idvov  ««  tow  vo- 

X/to?  aWi  Kal  eh  tow  Xoitrois  tow?  ek  rrjv  iro- 
vijyvpiv  ■jrapafevopdvovi  xal  per4\ovra<i  rwp 
xoiv&v  fA-ow  •  T^c  re  Bvaiav  r&i  ''Eppel  ffwreXav 
ixaKevev  ix  wpoypdpfuirov  row  re  iroXirav  xal 
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30      Pvfia^v  Toiv  irapewiBrifiovvTa^ ,  Kal  rov9  f^kv  t&v  koit 
p&v  ftfT^ovrai  rfft  rerpdh  (el)arCa(Tev,  -rfji  Se  w^fi- 
7rT«  xal  irepovi  twv  re  iroXirav  xal  ^Anav  irXtJova;  ■ 
TOTTOv  T€  alTtjtrdiiev^K  roim  trvv^povt  iv  riji  i^4&pcu 
T^t  eV  T«i  iTTucafiirltoi  Twt  iv  t^  vapaBpofiiBi  av46ri- 

35     K€V  0d0pa  \euKOv  Xi0ov  xal  'Epp.rjv,  et^  rk  iTpoeipi)p,4- 
va  hairdvat  itrtSe^dfievov  irX^ova^,  ^ov\6fte- 
w>5  T^i"  ihiav  evvoiav  ^v  tj^ti  irpiK  rov  Srjfiov  awo- 
Oftypwrffai  ■  iva  oZv  koX  o  Sfjfioi;  tpaiinp'ai  ev^dpuxTO^ 
KoX  Tt/iwc  T0V5  aptr^i  hia^povrm  iroWoi  re  Stifij? 

40     eiTiOvfiTjTal  yepmvrai,  SeSox^ai  tok  tc  aw^Zpom 

itaX  rm  jijjuou  hraiv^ai  'EXirivucop  t^ucofidxov  ewl  rrji 
TT/w  TOi-  Sijfiov  euvoiat  ical  are^v&ffcu  BaWoO  areijidvtDt, 
auaypdr^at  Sk  koI  rdSe  to  ^n^v/ui  «t?  <rri^\T]V  \i$ivT)v  teal 
&.va6etvM  iv  rm  fvttuaalmi  ev  r&i  iwufiaveiTTdTeat  t6woh, 

45     oTTcu?  f/  Kal  TOK  iviyivo/t^oi^  ^  S6(a  ^vfph  xal  ^  tow  5iJ- 

^VTOK  ayaBoi^  &uBpdffi  Ti/ii^,  Kal  wo\\ol<<r>  T&vofioimv  y\4- 
vavrai  fjjXwTot  ■  eKdadat  hk  Koi  iiriaTd-n^v  offTt?  ^7r(/i[6- 
X^tTOt  rfft  re  hvaypa^rp  ratv  e^tptvp-^vtop  xal  t^[9 
ava04iT€oy;  rijv  trr^Xtjv.     ElpSt)  hrurrdTTfi  ^iXokX^  Nwo[.  ,  .  ■ 

TRANSLATION. 

"  The  Proboidoi  moved :  "Whereas  Elpinikos,  son  of  Niko- 
machos,  elected  gymnasiarch  by  the  people,  has  in  general  hon- 
orably discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and,  when  a  consid- 
erable number  of  boys  and  of  epheboi  and  of  others  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction  were  through  his  zealous  endeavors  brought 
together,  he  took  thought  for  their  training,  abiding  in  the  gym- 
nasium throughout  the  year;  and  he  furnished  at  his  cwn 
expense  an  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  a  drill-master,  who  devoted 
themselves  in  the  gymnasium  to  the  boys  and  the  epheboi  and 
all  others  who  wished  to  receive  profit  from  such  training;  and 
he  took  thought  for  the  oil,  also,  that  it  be  of  the  finest  quality, 
himself  defraying  the  expense  incurred  for  this ;  he  also  instituted 
many  dolichoi,  and  at  each  doUchos  performed  a  sacrifice  to  Her- 
mes ;  the  prize,  also,  offered  by  the  people  to  the  winner  in  the 
race  from  the  Herakleion,  he  himself  provided  at  his  own 
expense,  repaying  the  city  the  sum  of  money  given  by  the  people; 
and  in  carrying  through  the   games  established  in    honor  of 
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Herakles  he  puid  the  coat  of  the  prizes  from  hia  own  property, 
making  the  whole  lavish  outlay  because  of  his  good-will  toward 
the  people ;  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Artemisia  he  paid  for  the 
unguents  from  his  own  property,  taking  on  himself  the  expense 
not  only  for  the  fitizens  but  also  for  the  others,  who  as  strangers 
were  present  at  the  festival  and  participated  in  tlie  common  privi- 
leges ;  and  when  performing  the  sacrifice  to  Hermes  he  invited 
by  proclamation  both  the  citizens  and  the  resident  Romans,  and 
those  who  partook  of  the  common  privileges  he  banqueted  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth  day  others  of  the  citizens  and 
strangers  in  great  numbers;  and  asking  the  Synedroi  for  the  sit© 
he  erected  in  the  exedra,  which  is  in  the  "  angle  "  in  the  paradro- 
mis,  seats  of  marble  and  a  statue  of  Hermes,  incurring  for  the 
above-mentioned  things  considerable  expense,  desiring  to  show 
the  peculiar  good-will  which  he  bears  toward  the  people ;  in 
order,  therefore,  that  the  people  may  be  manifested  a^  grateful 
and  as  honoring  those  preeminent  in  virtue,  and  that  many  may 
become  emulous  of  fame, 

"  Be  it  decreed  by  the  Sj/nedrd  and  the  people  that  Elpinikos, 
son  of  Nikomachos,  be  commended  for  his  good-will  toward  the 
people  and  be  crowned  with  a  crown  of  olive;  and  that  this 
decree  be  inscribed  on  a  atele  of  stone  and  erected  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  gymaaeium,  that  posteri^  may  know  bis 
feme  and  the  honor  bestowed  by  the  people  upon  good  men,  and 
that  many  may  be  zealous  after  like  things;  also  that  an  epistaies 
be  elected  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  inscribing  of  the  decree 
and  of  the  erection  of  the  stele. 

"  Philokles,  son  of  Kiko  .  .  .  ,  was  elected  epistaies." 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  honorary  decree  {JVy.  /)  was  found  at  Eretria  in  one  of 
the  weriteru  rooms  of  the  gymnasium  excavated  in  May  and  June, 
1895,  by  the  American  School.  It  lay  face  downward  and  wa^ 
separated  from  the  cement-pebble  floor  by  not  over  0.02  m.  of 
earth.  A  calcareous  deposit  had  formed,  especially  thick  over  the 
last  ten  linos,  so  that  a  vigorous  use  of  acid  and  knife  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  read  it,  and  much  more  to  make  a  squeeze  of  it. 
It  is  a  marble  slele  one  metre  long,  0.345  ra.  wide  at  the  top 
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0.40  m.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  0.08  m.  to  0.10  m.  thick.  A 
projecting  gable  0.225  m,  high,  with  three  akrotma,  surmounts 
the  stele,  and  between  the  gahte  and  the  inecriptioD  is  a  sculptured 
crown  0.225  m.  in  diameter.'  This  is  the  crown  of  daXXcJ?  men- 
tioned in  1.  42. 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  vary  between  0.005  m.  and 
0.01  ra.  in  height,  and  at  first  sight  appear  carefully  cut.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  reveals  some  careless  work:  particu- 
larly at  the  ends  of  the  lines  the  letters  are  very  crowded,  while 
in  1.  31  fi  and  in  1.  42  i  find  barely  room  enough.  The  p  and  the 
ip  are  often  very  narrow;  o-  has  its  top  and  bottom  bars  a  little 
divergent.     All  the  letters  have  apices. 

In  a  number  of  caaes  the  stone-cutter  corrected  a  previous 
catting.  E.  g.,  in  1.  12  oiroSej^eo-Tot  was  changed  later  to  iwthi- 
X&rSai.  The  6  is  cut  small  and  high  up  so  that  the  dot  in  the 
centre  coincides  with  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
bars  of  the  t.  L.  20  has  avvreK4aa<t  corrected  irom  mnnOMa';. 
In  1.  4 1  ^irt^wffTaT^),  the  e  in  the  antepenult  replaces  an  »;.  L. 
45  hriyevofi^vott  was  changed  to  iiri/^ivofidvoif!.  irXijova?  is  the 
spelling  in  11.  S2  and  3t>.  This  was  cut  first  in  1.  15  and 
altered  to  TrXeibi-o?.  The  same  change  was  made  in  1.  5  from 
T\t)6vav  to  TrXetrfwDc*  The  transition  of  t  to  <(  is  shown  in 
1.  6,  trennovTtiiv,  and  in  1.  24,  ' KpreneurUttv.  In  1.  29  the 
stone-cutter  originally  wrote  T-oXeCTo?,  but  changed  it  after- 
ward to  agree  with  voXItw;,  1.  26,  and  iro\nS>v,  1.  32.  The 
stone  in  1.  19  f  has  tou  'VipaKKel,  very  probably  an  assimilation 
from  the  toC 'HpoxXetbt/  of  1.  17.  In  1.  31  the  squeeze  shows 
urffnatrev  for  eiarlaaev.     L.  24  has  ^xx',  and  1.  46  ttoWok,  the 

^Cf.  HuKSBr,  Oretk  Sculptured  Croaina  and  Crown  Imciipiiona,  in  Papers  of 
the  American  Sc/ioot,  v,  pp.  135-61,  esp.  p.  188 f.,  and  pU.  x,  XI  [Am,  Jour.  Arch. 
1890,  pp.  69-05,  eep.  p.  T2f.,  and  pll.  zii,  xiii).  Tba  ciMwn  resemblea  No.  19, 
except  that  tbe  leuvn  are  Dot  so  close  together,  and  besides  those  branching  on 
either  side  some  lie  along  the  etem  as  in  Haa.  24  and  26b. 

'The  wavering  between  ir  and  a  in  ihiB  word  is  unknown  in  Attic  inscriptions. 
It  seems  to  indicate  an  attempt  to  represent  the  earlier  sound  of  n,  which  at  tbis 
period  was  fast  becoming  an  i-suund.  For  tbe  writing  of  ^  (open)  for  a  (cl«ee|, 
especially  before  vowels,  cf.  Meisterb&ns,  Oram.  d.  att.  Inachr.,  31ii.20;  Eph. 
Areh.  1892,  p.  157;  Mbter,  Or.  Oram.,'  J 67;  Blabs,  Pronunciation  of  Ancient 
Oretk,  p.  60;  Inichr.  uon  Perqamnn,  No.  158,  1.  23. 

'  Cf.  DiTTEHBRROBB,  SIO.  143,  1.  40  Rud  relf. ;  Mbistsruan^,  |  40.6. 
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latter  clearly  a  Tnietake  for  iroXXof.  The  i-eubecript  is  twice 
omitted  inthet'eminiiie  article:  1.  l&,T^w6Kei;  1. 3i,T^ wapaBpoii&i.* 
Also  tj  appears  twice  instead  of  ^  (11. 13,  45).*  In  1.  49,  elpiSi)  has 
€t,  and  not  >j,  as  the  augment  of  tu*  The  forms  vifitrrei,  1.  31, 
'Epftel,  \\.  16,  28,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  vestiges  of  the 
peculiarly  Eretrian  early  mode  of  wnting,  smce  -ip  is  regularly 
used  as  the  dative  of  the  second  declension  and  not  -ot.'  They 
rather  tall  into  line  with  the  usage  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  trom 
the  fourth  century  downwards  of  writing  -«t  for  -j?.* 

COMMENTARY. 

Within  the  wreath  which  surmounts  the  inscription  is  the 
name  '\daav,  cut  in  letters  0.015  m.  to  0.02  m.  high.  This  name 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  inscription.  In  inscription 
No.  n,  which  to  all  appearances  is  the  same  sort  of  an  honorary 
decree  for  a  gymnaeiarch,  there  are  six  names,  in  groups  of  three 
each,  which  occupy  a  similar  position  and  in  the  part  preserved 
of  the  inscription  proper  do  not  occur  at  all.  Though  their 
letters  appear  in  a  measure  similar  to  those  of  the  inscription,  on  a 
closer  examination  they  show  themselves  to  be  most  irregularly 
cut  and  not  so  deep — in  short,  the  work  of  a  novice  in  cutting 
stone.  These  names  and  the  'laaav  are  certainly  later  a<lditions,  the 
wreaths  being  ori^nally  left  empty  of  inscriptions.  No  analopes 
to  names  so  placed  are  at  our  disposal:  they  may  belong  to 
certain  gymnasium  functionaries. 

L.  1,  7Tf)60ov\oi.  Besides  being  used  for  officials  chosen  for 
some  temporary  emergency,  this  title  was  applied  to  two  general 
classes  of  public  officers:  the  one  class  was  the  ruling  body  in  a 
number  of  oligarchical  states,  the  other  referred  to  men  who  had 
a  certain  official  position  in  various  democracies  in  Greece.*  It 
is  this  latter  class  which  we  find  at  Eretria,  and  of  them  the 

*C/.  MaiSTERHANa,  J21.12;  Suttb,  Ionic  DiaUct,  I iSS.2. 

•^Cf.  MiiaTBBHANS,  g2l,  note  481c. 

*Cf.  MWBTBBHANS,  gl6,7,  J62.18. 

'(y.  Bbchtel,  Inaehri/ten  dea  ioniacken  Dialects,  No.  15;  Smyth,  |483.3, 
note  3.  For  the  Eretrian  dialect  in  general,  f/.  also  Smtth,  |  239;  Bbchtel,  p. 
13 ;  WiLiMOWiTZ  in  Hermes  xxi,  p.  98f. ;  Wilhelm  in  Epk.  Arch.  1890,  p.  201. 

'(y.  Blas9,  p.  47;  MBiHTeRHANS,  g  15.7,  8. 

'  Cf.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Anfigiiifies',  a.  v.,  and  Akibtotlk,  Folitict,  pp. 
12911.  is22. 
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iDBcriptJons  make  mention  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  centnry  or 
the  be^nning  of  the  third,'"  in  nearly  every  case  in  connection 
with  the  <rTpaTJ}yo(,  whom  we  know  from  other  sources  to  be 
important  officials  at  Eretria.  The  mention  of  the  /SouXij  in  ao 
many  Eretrian  inscriptions  leads  to  the  justifiable  assumption 
that  the  ■n-p6ffovXoi  were  a  smaller  body  who  corresponded  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  nine  archona  at  Athens,  though  their  num- 
ber and  their  mode  of  election,  i.  e.,  whether  or  not  they  were 
chosen  from  the  /SouXiJ  (o-w^/mov),  are  not  known.  They  held 
office  for  a  year,"  and  in  connection  with  the  gymnaaiarch  had 
certain  financial  duties." 

L.  2,  yvfivaa{apx^^-  The  liturgy  of  the  g^nasiarchia  in 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  times  was  very  wide-spread,  as  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pages  of  the  Corpus  Imcriptionum  Cfraecarum  easily 
shows.  The  functions  of  a  gymnaaiarch,  as  is  natural,  differed  in 
different  cities  of  the  Greek  world  and  often  at  different  periods 
in  the  same  city,  as  we  know  for  Athena,'*  and  may  assume  for 
many  other  cities.  This  and  the  following  similar,  though  frag- 
mentary,  inscilption  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
gymnasioTchia  at  Eretria."  The  closest  analogies  to  them  are  an 
inscription  from  Sestos  (Dittenberger,  SIG.  No.  246),  one  from 
Gela  {CIG.  5475=Kaibel,  laser.  Gr.  Siciliae  et  Ilaltae,  256),  and  a 
third  from  Salamis  {CIG.  n.  594). 

In  Eretria  the  gymnasiarch — as  was  usually  the  ease — was 
elected  annually,  and  naturally  a  greater  claim  was  made  upon 
his  time  and  attention  than,  for  example,  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
choregia:  cf.  1.  7,  ifittavevaai  i:/  ry  yvfivaai^  St'  iviavrov.    As  one 

'•(y.  (1)  Eph.  Arch.  2d  toriea  (1869),  p.  816,  No.  4(Ma  (=DiKCSTtt,  Haus- 
BOtrLLiGR  ET  Rkihacb,  Inser.  Juridifuta  Orecqutt,  No.  IX,  p.  143),  contract  for 
dniDing  a  nwamp,  xpd^vXot  mentioned  in  U.  36,  42,  44 ;  (2)  HBRMiPPua,  frsg,  80  in 
HCLI.KR,  FHO.  111.  p.  41,  honorary  decree ;  (3)  Athena,  v.  1803,  p.  846,  proxpny 
decree ;  (4)  Eph.  Arch.  1892,  p.  135,  No.  6,  proxeny  decree ;  (5)  i'*.  1802,  p.  126, 
No.  8, 11.  1,  25,  proxeny  decree ;  (6)  ib.  lat  eeries,  p,  781,  No.  1302  (=Ranoai)£, 
AntiquUta  HelUniqua,  II,  No.  G30)  II.  1,  4Gf,  60r,  honorary  decree.  These  are 
amiiged  in  u  nearly  a  chronological  order  us  possible. 

"  Cf.  Gilbert,  OtUcK.  Slaatmlierlhumm;  ii,  p.  67,  note  2;  KAMOAsi:,  No. 
689,  I.  62. 

"  (y.  BanoabS,  No.  089, 1.  60f. 

"Cf.  BEBMANN-TaDMsEB,  ar.  StaattalUrthitmer ,  p.  694. 

"ThB  only  other  Eretrian  tn^ription  which  mentions  a  gymnasiarch  is  that 
Already  referred  to,  Ranoab^,  No.  G89. 
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gymnasiarch  eucceeiJed  another,  each  was  desirous  of  being  more 
liberal  than  hia  predecessore,  so  that  trom  small  be^nningE  there 
arose  in  time  a  high  standard  oi  the  outlay  to  be  made,  and  this  he 
was  expected  to  come  up  to,  though  be  is  praised  as  \i  it  were  all 
done  at  his  own  instance.  The  details  of  the  gjmnasiarch's  services 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  text  ot  the  inscription  itself,  so  it  may 
suffice  here  merely  to  sum  up  the  kinds  of  functions  to  which  his 
office  called  him.  1.  The  mental  and  physical  education  of  the 
city's  youth  was  hia  first  care:  he  provided  an  tnrXofidxvi  and  a 
lyf^vap  (in  Inacr.  No.  11  an  S/ujpiKK  i^XrfXoro?).  2.  He  supplied  all 
the  oil  needed  in  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  and  at  the  Artemisia- 
festival  gave  the  &\£ififuz,  on  this  occasion  admitting  the 
strangers  present  to  a  share  in  his  liberality.  3.  He  instituted 
athletic  contests  and  conducted  those  regularly  prescribed.  He 
furnished  the  prizes  himself  and  paid  back  to  the  city-treasury  the 
money  regularly  voted  for  this  purpose,  4.  He  performed  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  of  the  gymnasium.  5,  He  entertained  at  ban- 
quets many  of  both  citizens  and  foreigners.  6.  He  erected  a 
statue  of  Hermes,  and  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  public  by 
the  placing  of  seats  in  the  place  where  the  people  took  the  iur. 
And  all  this  was  for  the  love  be  bore  toward  his  fellow-citizens. 

L.  2,  t4.  This  seems  to  have  no  correlative.  Probably  the 
stone-cutter,  whose  carelessness  has  already  been  mentioned,  had 
a  copy  with  xai  or  t^  in  connection  with  avve\06vTa>v  (1.  4).  It  is 
worth  noting  that  t4,  besides  being  a  correlative,  which  is  frequent 
enough  here,  is  also  used  (11.  16,  23,  28,  83)  as  a  conjunction  to 
append  a  clause,  exactly  as  xai  in  1.  19,  or  as  Se  might  be  used, 
though  in  tbia  inscription  the  latter  always  (six  times)  has  Ka( 
associated  with  it.  This  use  of  W  is  also  seen  in  Rangabe,  No. 
689,  1.  15. 

L.  3,  avearpd^T).  For  this  technical  expression  referring  to 
conduct  in  office,  cf.  Inscr.  No.  11, 1.  3 ;  Ranhabb,  No.  689,  1.  12 ; 
and  the  ephebic  inseriptiona  generally,  e,  g.,  CIA.  ii.  465-471. 

L.  4,  ^CKoTiftlav.  cf.  1.  22.  A  favorite  word  in  laudatory  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  used  by  Aescbines  in  his  oration  '*  Agaivst  Ctesipkon  " 
four  times  in  the  sense  of  "  honor,"  as  an  object  which  Demos- 
thenes greedily  covets,  but  also  once  (§  19)  in  the  sense  of  "  lavish 
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outlay,"  in  which  sense  Demosthenes  also  uses  it  in  his  oration 
"  On  ike  Grown"  %  267. 

L,  5,  TrXfttJtwi'.  "Absolute  comparative,"  a  sort  of  strengthened 
positive.  The  same  use  appears  in  11.  15,  S2,  36;  Inscr.  No.  n,  1. 
5 ;  CIA.  II.  594,  1.  16,  ai^Xwa?  7r\«!<>f  apyvpiov. 

L.  5,  waiBiov  Tc  Kal  i^fy^^tDv.  In  the  Sestos-inscription  at  v4oi 
are  also  mentioned,  who  were  naturally  older  than  the  l^jjySot, 
cf.  C.  CuRTius  in  Hermes,  vii,  p.  1S4.  In  Chios  {GIG.  2214)  the 
four  ages  mentioned  are  irotSev,  1^t)^oi,  aiSpt^  and  TTfxaffvrfpoi. 

L.  6,  irpoevoi^Bi).  This  unusual  form  for  irpoevQ^07}  probably 
arises  bj'  assimilation  irom  irpovoia, 

L.  7,  etna^iat.  This  is  a  word  frequently  met  with  in  ephebic 
inscriptions."  In  the  Sestos  inscription  (1.  83)  eirra^la  is  associated 
with  ^i\airovia  and  fiie^ta^*  and  C.  Curtiua  "  remarks  that  the  first 
ist  der  tecknische  Ausdruck  filr  das  sittlkhe  Woklverkalien  der  Juvg- 
Unge,  wakrend  eie^ia  mekr  die  korperliehe  Gesundkett  und  TUcktigkeii 
bezeichnet. 

L.  9,  pT/Topd  Tf  Kal  avXotidxov.  The  oirXofiaxm  is  often  put  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  the  instructors  in  the  ephebic  inscriptions,  as 
being  the  moat  important,**  As  a  regular  iuHtructor  in  a  gym- 
nasium the  ft^Twp  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  In  Athens  the 
epheboi  attended  the  lectures  of  the  various  rhetors  and  phil- 
osophers.'* At  Eretria,  in  the  year  when  Elpinikos  waa  gymnas- 
iarch,  a  ^r<op  was  provided  who  came  to  the  gymnasium  and  gave 
instruction  there.  In  Inscr.  II,  1.  lOf  the  gymnasiarch  Manti- 
doros  is  stat«d  to  have  engaged  the  services  of  an  oinipiKm  0(\(fXo7os, 
no  mention  being  made  of  an  6ir\opAj(a'i  or  similar  instructor. 
This  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  a  regular  corps  of  teachers 
attached  to  the  gymnasium,  to  whose  number  the  gymnasiarcbs 
made  such  additions  as  they  saw  fit.  A  gymnasium  with  no 
vn\oiidj(<K  or  corresponding  fuuetionary  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 

L.  IS,  ikaCov.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
oil   was    important   in   Greek    athletics.      This  is  sufficiently 

"(Jf.  SOHOBHB,  Qriech.  Relief x,  p.  85. 
"(y.alaoDiTTKNBKi«iift,S7G.  896,  1.  17. 
"i/ermes,  TII,  p.  ISS. 

"(y.  DdmONT,  Esiaiim-VEphebie  Attique.  I,  pp.  165.185. 

"Cf.  CIA.  II.  478,  1.  18r,  ra*  iTirit\itvit&rur  rah  Tt  Tdt  pAoalntMr  kbX  ^ii>[<tf 
«al  ypamioTtidii  (rx<>^^< ;  DuMOKT,  p.  242. 
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atteBted  by  the  numerooB  statues  of  athletes  either  pouring 
oil  upon  the  body  or  scraping  it  otf  with  a  strigil,  by  the  names 
eKaioBiiTUiv  and  oKeiTrrripiov  for  constituent  parts  of  a  gymnasium, 
and  by  the  designation  ot  dXet^^wi"  and  oi  ^wr^oi/Trt  toB 
aXei/tjitaTO!**  for  the  whole  body  of  those  who  took  part  in  gym- 
nastic exercises.  But  the  mention  of  the  furnishing  of  oil  by  the 
gymnasiarch,  both  in  this  inscription  and  in  No.  II,  brings  before 
us  a  consideration  of  the  matter  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
The  outlay  for  oil  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  and  contests  must 
have  been  a  considerable  sum.  The  gymnastic  inscriptions  from 
Tauromenion"  make  this  item  prominent.  The  use  of  218  xdhot  in 
one  year's  eonteeta"  is  a  sufficient  illustration.  Perhaps  some  of 
this  oil  was  distributed  in  the  form  of  prizes,  aa  was  the  ease  at 
Athens,  mention  being  made  in  CIA.  ir.  965  of  140  Aft^opTJi  as  a 
single  prize.  But  the  ordinary  use  of  oil  in  connection  with  gym- 
nastic contests  was  for  anointing.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  act  o( . 
especial  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  gymnasiarch  at  Sestos  that 
he  gave  the  aXeufxifuvoi  some  of  the  oil  to  carry  home,**  There 
would  be,  of  course,  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  rich  gymnasiarch  to 
show  his  liberality  by  furnishing  the  oil  at  his  own  expense,  as 
is  commemorated  in  both  the  Erctrian  gymnasiarch  inscriptions, 
but  that  it  was  eine  Hauptpflichl  der  GymnisiarcherL  das  nothige 
Oel  zu  beschaffen^  may  be  doubted."  In  the  inscription  from 
Tauromenion  above  mentioned  the  oil  on  hand,  i.  e,,  the  oil 
which  was  handed  down  from  the  preceding  gj-mnasiarch,  is 
distinguished  from  that  which  was  freshly  furniahed  (^07(174^109) 
and  both  are  reckoned  as  ei'o-oSoi.  In  Eretria,  at  a  time  probably 
somewhat  later  than  that  of  our  inscription,  a  fund  of  40,000 
drachmas  was  given  by  a  rich  citizen,  Theopompos,  to  provide  oil 
for  all  time.*' 

"CIA.  11.694,  1.6. 

"  DiTTENBEROER,  570.  240,  1.  GG. 

»CJO.  III.  5641,6642. 

■*  CIO.  5641,  side  1, 1.  S5.    The  ndSoi  is  suppused  to  !>«  the  equivaleDt  of  the 
(MTpifT'ii  snd  the  iiupoptii,    Cf.  Hcltsch,  Metnili^ie.^  p.  101. 

"  D[TTENBKBOKB,  SIO.  246, 1.  72  f  :  «T<aMou  Si  Toit  fXtiiponirtu  rar  Itpur  Ti3» 

"Carl  CuRTins  in  Hermes,  tii,  p.  )',5. 

"  BOckh-PrXnkei.,  SlaaUkaushaa   ng?  I,  p.  549,  doubls  this  for  Athene. 

"  Banqabj:,  No.  689, 
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L.  14,  ^0t}icfv  Si  Kol  SoXf^ow.  The  S<f\ixot,  or  long  run,  a 
severe  test  of  the  athlete's  training,  was  of  various  lengths, 
some  of  which  are  ^ven  as  six,  seven,  eight,  twelve,  twenty,  and 
twenty-four  stadium-lengths.'*  As  the  BdXixov  waa  introduced  at 
the  Olympic  G^mes  in  the  xv  Olympiad,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  ElpinikoB  first  introduced  it  at  Eretria,  but  iStfK&t  is  to  be 
understood  ae  meaning  "  brought  to  a  successful  issue."  In  the 
SestoB-inscription  (1.  36)  StaSpo^t^  hlBet  is  equivalent  to  hrtT^XeiTev 
BtaSpofidi  (1.  65). 

L.  16  (28),  'Epfui:  cf.  1.  35  'Ep/iijv.  Hermes,  the  patron-god 
of  gymnasia,  is  well  known  nnder  the  name  Hermes  a^wvim  or 
evaymvKK*'  and  as  such  is  constantly  associated  with  HeracleB." 
The  ffemiaia  at  Athens  was  an  important  gymnastic  festival  for 
boys.*'  It  is  likely  that  the  fragment  of  a  youthful  head  found  in 
the  gymnasium  whence  came  this  inscription  is  from  a  Hermes 
in  the  style  of  Polycleitus. 

L.  17,  ToO  'HpaKXeiov:  cf.  1.  20  'HpoKXet.  This  is  the  only 
mention  of  a  Herakleion  in  Eretria.  Before  this  only  temples  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  Dionysus,  and  Demeter  were  known.**  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  Heracles  worshipped  here  along  a  sea  whose 
coastfi  delighted  to  honor  him.  He  was  at  home  at  Marathon 
and  Thermopylae,  and  Thebes,  though  inland,  was  not  far  away- 

L.  23f.,  T^  iravjjyvpet  Twr  'ApTfiKurUav.  The  godd 698  Artemis 
Amarysia  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  divinity  of  Eretria, 
and  to  her  temple  outside  the  city  the  great  procession  (Tro/ifTriJ)  of 
Eretria  took  place;"  and  this  temple  waa  in  later  times  the 
sacred  centre  of  an  Eretrian  league  which  included  Carystus.** 
A  part  of  the  ■jrai^yvpii  was  a  contest  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance." 

L.  27f ,  fier^ovrai;  t&v  koivSip:   cf.  30f.,  twc  KOivStv  fter^ovrai, 

*  Cf.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq.,'  ii.  p.  693  k 

"  <y.  P KILL ER-BoB BET,  Or.  Myth.,'  I,  415,  where  see  the  story  of  Hennes' 
love  of  the  Arcadian  princess  Palaistra. 

">  Of.  ib.  note  4  for  numeroua  referencea.  In  addition  to  these  see  the  Carian 
inscription  BCH.  x  (18S6),  p.  490,  no.  3  [no.  4  is  identical  with  Sobb,  HtlUnika, 
p.  67,  no.  11,  which  the  French  editors  apparently  failed  (o  notice]. 

"  Cf.  CIA.  II.  694  ;  Suith,  Diet,  of  /Cniij.,'  I.  p.  956  b. 

"  See  A  TempU  m  Erefria,  above,  pp.  127  ff. 

»  Cf.  BiNOABfe,  No.  689,  1.  46. 
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This  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  inacriptioD  from  Sestos,  1.  84t;: 
^dXetrev  eirl  t^  Upi  roin  iXei^OfUvov^  iravrai  KaX  ToiK  ^Aiow  tou? 
fterexovTai  rmv  xoivav,  xtX."  ri  tcoivd  is  a  phrase  iQ  common  use 
to  denote  political  rights,  and,  if  it  haa  that  meaning  here,  refers 
to  a  class  of  foreigners,  non-residents,  who  by  treaty  or  special 
decree  were  endowed  with  such  rights  as  would  entitle  them  to 
participate  in  the  festival  of  the  Artemisia,  and  when  sacrifice 
was  made  to  Hermes." 

L.  30,  'jrapcrrt^fiovi'Ta^.  U8ed  of  strangers  temporarily  resid- 
ing in  a  place  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Cf.  Dittenberqbr,  SIG. 
246, 1.  29  f- :  iwUTTpaifteiv  oii  ftovov  riav  TrcXniini  [fcai]  tiuv  a\\Q>v  ratv 
KaTOiKOwrav  rifv  ircfXiv,  li^XX^  xal  rmv  irapejriBfjfiovifTeav  ^ev^v,  kt\.  ; 
ib.  267, 1.  2  ff.  -  -  -  oi  xaTOucovprei  iv  A^X^  xal  ol  TrapemSTjfioOirTet 
SftTTOpoi.  Kol  vavKKifpat,  ktK.;  Bangabe,  No.  689,  1,  40  f-  tow  re 
iroXtTait  tratriv  KaX  twv  ^eimv  tow  vapeinSTjfjuyviTtv;  I  Peter,  ii.  11. 

L,  33  f.,  iv  Tp  i^4hpa. . .  irapaBpofiCBi.  The  large  exedrai  in  pub- 
lic places,  in  distinction  from  the  exedrai  in  rooms  of  private 
houses,  became  popular  in  the  Alexandrian  and  still  more  in  the 
Roman  times.  How  one  of  them  appeared  is  seen  in  a  restoration 
of  the  exedra  of  Attalus  n  at  Pergamon  in  Conze,  etc.,  Ansgra- 
bangen  zu  Pergamon,  pi.  vri.  The  best-known  case  of  an  exedra  is 
perhaps  that  of  Herodes  Atticus  at  Olympia.* 

The  unusual  phrase,  iv  t^  en-tKafivl^,^  seems  equivalent 
to  "in  the  corner."  The  location  of  the  exedra  must  then  have 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  exedra  of  Attains  II,  as  shown  in  the 
plate  referred  to.  In  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soc.  25,  one  person  leads 
another  efc  to  iwixiiftviov  rrji  otoS?  for  a  talk. 

Vitruvius  {de  Architedura,  v.  11)  uses  wapaSpoiiii  of  the  grounds 
planted  with  trees  at^acent  to  the  stadium  with  walks  for  those 
not  occupied  in  the  exercises.     At  Eretria  the  TrapaBpofiii  prob- 

••  Cf.  the  Bimilar  expressiong  CIO.  ii,  2852,  1.  5r.:  loXirtfan  rfmi  Ktlaa  ml  7^1  m1 
tUlat  tyKTTjffiy,  Kat  riSvjdXXuv  tuTix'tf  KdiMi  ufirtp  nat  NiwirdrruM  /ifT^oiwtt  {r/,  aha 
•J3&:1,  1.  I3f.|;  AalSTOTLK, 'AS.  HoX.  8.  30 ;  26,  2^  (ict^x""  ^S'  riXtm;  21.  C;  42, 
2rgj  iroXirdat,  and  often  in  the  Poliiiai;  Dittembkroer,  SIO.  246,  It.  65,  74 
utTixoTti  ToS  liXtfwMTOi ;  CIA.  11.  186,  1.  29!.  [7^  Kol  ol]iciat  tyrrj^ir  irixowri  rur 
[oHiwi'  Hal  Tiir  lipiir]. 

"  <y.  STBNaKL  in  MiilUr'e  Handbue/i,  v  (3)  p.  80. 

•*  Autgrabungen  lu  Otympia,  111.  pi.  87. 

"  Id  Suidax,  {wtKanwi)t  rapiTaiii,  and  in  tactics  generally,  ae  JD  POLTBius  and 
DiOPOKUS,  twudu'wuii  ia  used  of  a  wing  thrown  either  forward  or  backward. 
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ftbly  lay  to  the  west  of  the  gymnasium  where  there  is  quite  a  level 
stretch  toward  the  theatre.  It  can  hardly  have  been  on  a  lower 
terrace  to  the  south,  as  there  the  houses  of  the  city  most  have 
come  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  acropolis.  No  other  alternative 
is  allowed  by  the  lay  of  the  land." 

L.  40,  Toi;  <Tvv4hpoi<!  xai  t^  b^fi^ :  cf.  \.  38,  tous  avvitpov;.  In 
the  earlier  decrees  from  Eretria  fiovXrf  and  ^^/lof  are  coupled 
together  or  either  is  used  alone.  Thus  in  Eph.  Arch.  1890,  p.  195, 
ITo.  1,  1.  1,  we  find  eSofei*  r&.  ^ovXr,,  ib.,  No.  2,  ISo^ev  t«  ffovXtl 
/caX  Toi  Bijfwi,  two  proxeny  decrees  on  the  same  stone  assigned  by 
"Wilhelm  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth.  To  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  are  given  Epk. 
Arch.  1892,  p.  126,  No.  2,  where  1.  12f.  has  irpoaohov  irpm  tV 
/SofX^i'  Kal  Thv  hrjiMv,  and  ib.  p.  135,  No.  5, 1.  4f.  with  the  same 
phrase.  In  the  early  Macedonian  period  is  put  Athena  i.  p.  621, 
where  1.  24f.  reads  Trp6iToSov  irpm  ffov\i]P  xal  wpov  tov  S^/iov,  cf. 
30f  About  300  B.  c.  comee  Eph.  Arch.  1892,  p.  121,  No.  1,  1.  11 
with  SSofeii  ry  Sijf^>  and  1.  24f.  'irp6<roZov  vpm  t^i'  ffovXifv  xal  top 
Bijfiop;  and  of  not  far  from  this  date  is  Eph.  Arch.  1887,  p.|79, 
No.  1,  with  the  same  phrases.  Dated  278  b.  c.  is  the  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Ilermippns,  frag.  36  in  MCllbr,  FHG.  hi.  p.  44, 
eSofc  Tg  ffovXt}  Kal  ry  Stj^,  ktK.  ;  and  to  the  first-half  of  the  third 
century  belong  Athena  v.  p.  364,  1.  6f.,  eSofec  ret  0ov\et  ical  t^ 
^P^^>■,  Eph.  Arck.  1892,  p.  136,  No.  6, 1.  8f ,  Kofe]y  Tp  /SovX^  Ka[l 
-rp  Sv/^-  To  the  third  century  in  general  may  be  assigned  Epk. 
Arch.  1892,  p.  127,  No.  3, 1. 19f.  wpoa-olSjov  [-rrpw  t^j-  ^ov\r)VKal 
Thv  Sfi/i]ov;  Deltion  Arch.  1889,  p.  104,  1.  2,  gSofe[Tp  «»J/^],  1.  5, 
^p6aohav — tt^o?  rijv  0ov\i)v  xaX  tov  Bijfiov ;  Eph.  Arch.  2d  series,  p. 
384,  No.  418, 11.  4f ,  14f.  (same  phrases).  Eph.  Arch.  1887,  p.  79, 
No.  2, 1.  9,  with  the  phrase  SsSdx&ai  [rjy  [Bijfi^  elvai,  «t\.]  is  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  perhaps  the  inscription  in 
BCH.  II,  p.  277,  No.  4,  with  the  same  expression  is  of  about  the 
same  period.  The  date  of  CIG.  ii.  2144  (=  SIG.  201)  with  iho^ev 
Tp  0ov\^  leal  Tp  SijMP  in  1-  6  is  uncertain.  Of  the  Attic  inscriptions, 
one  from  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  {CI A.  iv  (2).  7b) 
mentions  the  $ou\^  of  the  Eretrians  along  with  sundry  officials, 
and  in  CIA.  iv  (2).  116b  ita  number  ia  given  as  500  (the  words 
'EperptAwi'  tijii  re  &ov\r)v  are  restored). 

••  For  wofiaipoiiit  see,  further,  Auagrabungen  lu  Pergamoa,  p.  105. 
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Sometime  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  the  Eretrian  /9ot;Xi}  was 
diBSolved  and  a  body  ciUled  the  awt&poi  substituted.*^  Their 
existence  is  known,  aside  from  this  inscriptloD,  by  that  already 
often  referred  to,  Rangab6,  No.  689.  Here  !.  27  f.  reads  U^Bat 
Toif  T€  iTvviZpot<i  Koi  Tq)  h^f-<f>  and  1.  62  f.  airoBiSovffat  ....  Xoyov 
&A  70V  awitpiov.  The  exact  date  of  the  change  of  /3ouXij  to 
avv^piov  is  unknown.  The  number  composing  the  latter  must 
ako  remain  uncert^n.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Roman  conquest 
did  not  alter  the  democratic  forms  of  government  at  Eretria, 

L.  46  f.,  -n-oXXol — fj)X<»TaC.  These  words  occur  also  in  Ranqab^, 
689, 11.  26  and  43,  but  their  order  is  different  in  each  case. 

L.  47,  hrurraTiiv.  As  often,  a  person  specially  chosen  to  see 
that  a  given  piece  of  work  was  properly  caried  out :  cf.  Ranqabb, 
689, 11.  65,  71. 

L.  49,  Ni«o[.  .  .  .  After  the  o  traces  of  another  letter  were 
visible  on  the  stone,  apparently  either  X  or  S,  which  could  be 
filled  out  to  NmcoXoov,  Ni«oX<J;(OU,  or  NwcoS^jitov,  NmcoSmcou,  Nuco&i- 
pov.  Any  of  these  names  would  have  to  he  much  crowded  to  get 
it  in,  and  the  8hortest,'N(KoXaou,  is  the  one  which  deserves  the 
preference. 

DATE    OF    INSCRIPTION. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  are  not  such  as  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
inscription  more  exactly  than  to  that  period  when  the  koine  with 
its  unifying  influences  had  become  universal  in  the  Greek  world. 
Other  criteria  must  be  applied — orthography  above  all — and  it 
must  he  compared  with  other  Er(?trian  inacriptione.  What  is 
found  true  for  this  will  hold  for  Inscription  No,  II  as  well,  as  they 
apparently  belong  to  the  same  period.  Of  the  other  Eretrian 
'^tpur/iaray  that  80  often  referred  to,  Rangabb,  No.  689  {which  it 
will  be  remembered  also  mentions  the  avveBpoi,  and  no  longer  the 
ffovX'^),  ia  the  only  one  which  can  be  thought  of  as  an  appropriate 
term  of  comparison ; — all  the  others  are  considerably  earlier. 

Rangabe  datiid  his  inscription  shortly  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest, and  Gilbert**  follows  him,  but,  now  that  the  Eretrian  Chrpm 
is  enriched  by  two  more  inscriptions  of  the  same  general  period 

*'  Cf.  GiLBKBT,  Orieeh.  StaatsalterfAumer,  ti,  p.  07  and  note  2.  Liv,  xlt.  82 
epenhs  o!  aenaiorea,  quos  n/mdroa  voeaal,  though  not  referring  Co  Eretr[tL. 

«  toe.  cii. 
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as  the  Rangab^^tone,  certain  considerations  conspire  to  bring  the 
lattei  down  to  a  Iat«r  date.  As  a  starting  point  may  he  taken 
the  expression  in  I.  30  of  the  inscription  here  discussed,  'Ptofia^v 
ToiK  ■7TafK7n&t)funnrra9,  which  unquestionably  puts  its  date  after 
146  B.  c.  This  Elpinikos-decree,  moreover,  has  but  three  instan- 
ces of  a  first  declension  dative  in  -et  (cf.  Introduclion),  showing 
that  the  use  of  this  form  was  dying  out.**  No  ease  of  this 
orthography  occurs  in  the  Rangabe-stone  (decree  in  honor  of 
Theopompos),  Further,  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  t-sub- 
ecript,  the  Elpinikos-inBcription  furnishes  four  instances  out  of  a 
possible  thirty-two  (cf.  L.troduction),  two  of  these  in  the  dative 
singular  of  the  article  and  two  in  the  verbal  form  J.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Theopompos-psephism  thirty  out  of  thirty-three 
times  omits  the  i  in  the  declensional  endings  -i;  and  -fn.  The  t  is 
retained  in  9  three  times  and  in  the  verbal  form  J  (1.  68).** 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Theopompos-inscription  has  a  tfin- 
den<y  to  conform  to  a  later  fashion  of  writing  than  the  Elpinikos- 
Btone.  Against  this  may  be  urged  the  coniusion  of  I  and  «  in 
the  latter  {ef.  Introduction),  from  which  the  former  is  completely 
free.  This  contusion  appears  first  in  Attic  inscriptions  about  100 
B.  c.**  Both  inscriptions  have  the  form  etp48r),  which  ceases  to  be 
used  in  Attic  about  100  b.  c.** 

The  Elpinikos-stone  knows  nothing  of  the  oil-fund  established 
by  Theopompos,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  decree  in  honor  of  Elpinikos  dates  not  far  from 
the  be^nning  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  and  that  for  the  public- 
spirited  Theopompos  some  years  later.  It  affords  us  a  very 
instructive  view  of  the  prosperity  of  Eretria  under  Roman  rule 
when  a  private  citizen  could  give  40,000  drachmas  for  an  oil- 
fund  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  remain  secure. 

"  Cf.  the  table  in  Ukistrbbans,  J  15b.  8. 

"The  mbjuscule  text  of  this  icacrJption  has  been  followed  rather  thao  the 
■uinusculeB.  The  two  are  often  inconsistent.  Vide  also  Eph.  Arch.  1895,  p.  165 
and  retf.  Cf.  Meisteshans,  J21d.  12,  for  table  of  the  uie  of  i-suhacript  in  Attic 
inecriptions ;  Fbabz,  £;/emen/a,  p.  238;  BLAsa,  iVo/uwiciarton,  p,  48, 

»  (^.  Hbibtbkbans,  i  15g.  24. 

••it.,  Jil6b.  7i  62b.  18. 
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n. 


FiQ.  2.— Ekbtria  Gymna£iuu.    Imscription  No.  IL 
FavpiK 

Aiowffi'ou 

Oi  ■7rp6fiov\ot  elirav  iTreiBrj  MamiBapov  KuWucpaT^ovj 

alpefffl'!  inrb  tov  S^/j.ov  yvfivaaiapxnv  ^/*  trao'i  rot?  Kara  Ti)[v 
apxh^  ^ySrffms  ai^iTTpdipi)  Kal  a^iati  (avrav  re  xal  twc  7rpo7[<f- 
vav  Kal  r^?  iyx€ipur0eia-t)t  airraii  Wo  roO  Bi^/lov  [■rr](a-TeoK,  <n'[i»- 
eXSoWmi'  re  Sta  t^w  <^iXoTip,iav  avroO  TrXtiovam  irathmv  re  ical  i- 
0]ijy3Q>i'  Kal  r6)v  aWrav  rmv  viro  ri)v  ap^}}^  rrenrrovrwv,  vpo^artj 
TT)';  evTa^ia<:  r^T  iy  rtai  rowan  Siii  Travro<!  tov  xpovov  rrji 
apx^p,  ip-povivaa^  ev  rait  yvp,vaaiQii  St'  ^woi't[o]i''  i6r)Kev  8e 
Ka\  e\aiov  Uavov  Koi  erra\tip.p.araro<i  x'^piearara-  \rrpoff']-xepd<TTe- 
p6v  re  ^ovKopevw  rois  veovi  ai^Xeif  7rop[e'cr]^ev  e«  rov  ISiOV 
6fi[ri- 
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pueov  if>t\<iXoyov  Aiovw-iov  ^iKwrov  'ABrjpatov,  [Stmi  ^]<r;^rfXa- 

'^Vfivaalmt  toI?  te  ^^ij^ois  «ai  [■TraKrii'  sol  rot?]  £XXo«  wafft  rot! 
6]iKe(<ot  hiaKetft4vott  irprn!  iraih\jlav  cxweriXei  Zk  Kaff  €«]oittoi» 

yo]  dv<riav  Ti5t  re  '£(7/i€[t  mat  Twt  'H^ncXet  i!>7r€p  twh  vaiStop  xal 

15     «ai  tJwi'  a\\[a>i'  ttoi/twv 

TRANSLATrON. 

"  The  Proboidoi  moved :  Whereas  Mantidoroa,  aoQ  of  Kalli- 
kratee,  elected  gymnasiarch  by  the  people,  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  office  bore  himself  honorably  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  ancestors  and  of  the  trust  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  people;  and  when  a  considerable  number  ot 
boys  and  of  epheboi  and  of  others  subject  to  his  jurisdiction 
came  together  through  his  endeavors,  he  took  charge  of  their 
deportment  in  the  place  during  the  whole  period  of  his  mag- 
istracy, abiding  in  the  gymnasium  throughout  the  year ;  and 
he  furnished  sufficient  oil,  and  unguents  as  choice  as  possible; 
and  desiring  to  benefit  the  youth  more  readily  be  provided  at  his 
own  expense  a  Homeric  scholar,  DioHysios,  son  of  Philotas,  an 
Athenian,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  gj'mnasium  to  the  epheboi 
and  the  boys  and  all  the  others  properly  disposed  toward  instruc- 
tion ;  and  he  performed  each  month  a  sacrifice  to  Hermes  and 
to  Herakles  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  the  epheboi  and  all  the 
others  ......" 

COMMENTARY. 

This  inscription  (Fig.  9)  was  found  in  the  circular  room  of  the 
gymnasium  two  feet  below  the  modern  level  of  the  soil.  In  material 
and  shape  it  resembles  No.  I,  though  it  is  thicker.  At  line  1  ita 
width  is  0.415  m.  The  letters  average  a  trifle  smaller  than  those 
in  No.  I.  In  general  the  notes  on  Inscriplaon  No.  I  are  to  be 
consulted,  as  the  two  inscriptions  are  very  similar.  Of  ortho- 
graphic peculiarities  there  are  none. 

VavptK  is  the  only  name  in  the  crown  which  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  cf.  CIG.  6176,  CIA.  IH.  1098.  Of  the  six  words  ' 
in  the  crown,  the  first  three  are  separated  from  the  last  three  by 
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a  space,  and  die  latter  set  of  three,  Btrangely  enough,  have  the 
fonn  of  an  epitaph. 

L.  9,  ivaKfi/ifiaTa  is  plainly  different  from  ?\aiovt  which  was 
not  BO  certain  in  the  case  of  the  aXeifi/jui  of  No.  1, 1.  24.  It  may 
refer  to  perfumed  oil  or  ointment:  cf.  Dittenberoer,  SIG.  246, 
1.  37,  M9a  &i  Kal  ^aXeififiaTa. 

L.  9,  [irpoa^x^p^arepov.  The  o  of  the  irpoa-  ia  visible  in  a 
squeeze  and  traces  of  the  p  and  the  <r.  Athenaeus,  149  b,  has 
irpoax^po^  for  the  more  usual  vp6j(€ipot^  which  establishes  the 
word,  though  it  is  a  rare  one.  See  KOuner-Blass,  Qriech.  Gram- 
matik,  I.  g  154,  4c  for  analogously  formed  comparatives. 

L.  10  f.,  ofiiipiKov  4n\oKoyov.  The  place  of  Homer  in  Greek 
education  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  Even  if  Alex- 
andria and  Fergamon  long  held  the  first  rank  in  advanced 
Homeric  study,  it  is  not  supposable  that  Athens  was  not  also 
active  in  the  same  field.  It  is,  however,  for  the  first  time  that  we 
meet  an  Athenian  with  a  reputation  as  a  Homeric  scholar  wide 
enough  to  bring  about  hie  call  to  another  city  there  to  give 
instruction.  Not  only  the  boys  and  the  epkeboi  but  also  all  with 
any  desire  for  education  had  the  privilege  of  attending  upon  his 
work  at  Eretria. 

L.  13.  For  the  restoration,  cf.  No.  1, 1.  15  and  Dittekbergeb, 
iSIG.  No.  246, 1.  35,  where  monthly  sacrifices  are  referred  to. 

L.  14.  The  T^  before  'EpfUi  makes  it  necessary  to  add 
another  divinity,  and  Heracles  is  the  one  of  all  most  suitable :  cf. 
note  on  1.  16  of  Inacr.  I,  and  Dittbsbergek,  SIG.  246, 11.  62,  78. 
The  remainder  of  the  sentence  may  be  compared  with  ib.  1.  67 
and  vrith  11.  5  and  12  of  the  inscription  itself. 

m. 

4i\onoNiAS 
PAIAON       TZ 

nAfAA\°N°F 

The  above  inscription  is  cut  in  a  wreath  0.14  m.  in  diameter,  in 
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style  like  No.  19  on  pi;  Xl  of  Papers  Am.  School,  Vol.  v.  The 
wreath  is  close  to  the  top  of  the  stoiie,  which  is  of  fine  Peiitelie 
marble,  0.505  m,  high,  0.415  m.  broad,  and  0.45  m.  from  front  to 
back.  The  letters  average  0.008  m.  high,  and  all  the  lines  but 
the  second  are  crowded  by  the  wreath.  The  stone  is  in  silu  in 
one  of  the  western  rooms  of  the  gymnasium  at  Eretria.  The 
inscription  is  of  about  the  same  period  as  Nob.  I  and  II. 

<Pi\0Trovia  is  a  word  which  occurs  not  infrequently  in  inscrip- 
tions dealing  with  gymnastic  and  ephehic  affiiirs.*'  The  idea  it 
conveys  is  the  abstraction  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective 
^(XoTToi'w,  which  the  lexicographers  define  as  o-TrowSaio!,  ^iKep^dt, 
or  "  induatriouB,"  "  diligent."  The  Samian  inscription,  Dittbn- 
BERGER,  SIG.  No.  396,  is  a  list  of  awards  for  excellence  in  certain 
things :  •eoTaTrdXnjf ,  iutovriov,  t6^ov,  oirXofiay^la,  9vpsafta\la,  StSXi' 
X09,  trroBiov,  SiavXo^,  eve^ia,  eurafia,  <f>i\owovCat  Xt^o^tfXw.  These 
divide  themselves  into  purely  warlike  and  athletic  contests,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  are  eie^ia,  eina^ia  and  <^i\avovCa. 
The  first  signifies  general  bodily  excellence,**  the  second  good 
order, general  deportment,  and  ^(Xoiroi>^  diligence  in  the  required 
work.  It  must  refer  to  a  period  of  some  length,  which  would  per- 
haps correspond  to  a  school-year.  The  genitive  (of  cause)  is  not 
elsewhere  found  alone  in  such  inscriptions,  so  fiir  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover.  The  dative  is  used  at  times  with  hr(  to  express 
this,  e.  g.,  CIG.  2384b,  or  the  genitive  with  ivsKa,  e.  g.,  CIA.  ii. 
1345, 1858,  and  in  CIG.  2873  the  nominative  is  used  of  the  cause. 
Tra^Qif  refers  to  the  class  to  whom  the  competition  was  open :  it 
was  a  contest  where  boys  were  concerned,  not  ephcboi. 

The  two  remaining  words  are  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  in  the 
relation  they  express  to  the  two  words  preceding  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  rendering  is  "  Paramonos,  son  of  Dorotheos, 
for  diligence  among  the  boys" — received  the  award.  The 
award  being  made,  the  fact  was  engraved  on  a  stone  within  a 
wreath  and  set  up  in  the  gymnasium.  Did  anything  stand  on 
the  stone?  Its  top  is  smooth,  not  adapted  to  receive  another 
stone  above  it.     If  the  other  extended  over  the  edge,  the  inscrip- 

"  (y.  DiTTEHBBRaeB,  SIQ.  Nh.  246,  II.  89,  71,  83,  and  the  ephebic  inBcriptioDa 
from  Athens :  alao  Dbmostbbheb  lxi.  26. 
**  Cf.  note  on  1.  7  of  Inscr.  I. 
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tion  would  scarcely  be  seen,  it  was  eo  close  to  the  top  of  the 
etoue,  and  the  stone  itself  was  so  low.  There  are  no  traces  of 
dowels  or  the  like  which  fastened  an  object  to  it  If  anything 
were  put  on  it  as  a  base,  that  something  must  have  been  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  prize  which  was  awarded  to 
Pammonos  was  dedicated  by  hira  and  set  on  this  stone  in  the 
gymnasium  as  a  monument  of  his  diligence. 

IV. 

HTHPIH^KAAAIj^.    'H77,p%  ViaWUo. 

This  grave-stefc  is  of  native  stone,  0.53  m.  by  0.42  ra,,  and  was 
found  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  room  west  of  that  contain- 
ing the  basins  in  the  gymnasium  w"bich  was  mentioned  as  the  find- 
ing-place of  Inscriptions  I,  II,  III.  The  letters  average  0.033  m. 
high,  and  are  evenly  though  faintly  cut.  The  a  has  branching 
and  rather  short  top  and  bottom  bars;  the  right-hand  part  of  the 
K  does  not  reach  the  level  of  either  end  of  the  vertical  stroke; 
the  Q)  is  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  letters,  and  has  nearly  verti- 
cal sides.     The  inscription  may  be  aasigiied  to  the  fourth  century. 

These  two  names  are  good  instances  of  the  Ionic  dialect  as  it 
prevwled  at  Eretria.  'Hfr)plr)%  is  the  Eretrian  form  of  the  Ionic 
'HTijffia?.  Forthe  rhotacism,  cf.  Meyer,  Grkch.  Gram. ^  p.  228; 
Bechtel,  Inschriften  des  ionischen  Dialekts,  p.  12;  Smyth,  Ionic 
Dialect,  %  331." 

"  The  inecriptjon  coataining  a  list  of  Eretrian  proper  names  publUhed  b^ 
TsouNTis  in  Epk.  Arch.  1887,  pp.  83-110  (b/  Stacropoulloh  in  Eph.  Arch.  1896, 
pp.  131-144)  has  the  following  case*  ot  rhotacism:  Kii#i()iw  64  c ;  KDjpfnt  73  b, 
ITT  i.,  224  ;  Eri7pIuR>i  186  C  ;  Krripipliiv  31  c,  286  ;  KTi)p(0iiJi)>  182  B  ;  KTTipwXcUou 
132  b;  AuparfaiSc,  34  B,  161c;  Aupai^u  161  b  ;  hvpi^iiou  Ml  c  \  MnntliMX'^  164  c; 
HrtipiMx'"'^^  "l)  I4<)a,  165  c;  'Otnipifwi  151  c,  107  B,  219  ;  'Oni^Aiav  149  B,  152  c  ; 
TtXtpbi  110  B,  120  A  ;  TeXipfou  109  B,  119  A,  126  B.  Bavhack,  Studien  i.  p.  299, 
adds  klpt-wlSoB  38  c,  but  FiCK,  Pertonennaiien,''  p.  4  a,  takes  thia  as  iiprrlSov  and  so 
exoludeB  rh.iuciam. 

In  the  list  of  names  in  Eph.  Arch.,  Sd  series  (1869),  p.  320,No.  40*7  C^Becbtbl 
16c)  Mlfryoi  occurs  in  1.  14,  witli  which  ma;  be  compared  the  form  Mliryvr  on  tbe 
lead  tableta  from Styra,  Bbchtbl,  19:  25,  71  (=KoitHL, /G^.  872:  70,78).  In  1. 
87  ia  -  -  ijpiinrof,  which  TaouxTAS  (Eph.  4rch.  1887,  p.  110,  note  2)  reads  KriSptiiriw, 
but  WiLHKLM  {ib.  1892,  p.  140,  noW  1)  'HtiS/ktioi.  This  name  is  found  in  the 
ephehe-list  published  by  the  last-named,  ib.  p.  136,  No.  T,  1.  20,  'B-ripirwoi  'Eyn- 
pI»[w]oir;alsol.24,*OtTip^«)i.  ST4trR0TO0[,Lcia  (EpA.  Arch.  1896,  p.  144,  No.  in,  1. 
20)  reads  differently  from  Wilhelm, ' Hrnf '['']•»'■ 

WiLHELM  {Eph.  Ai-ch.  1892,  p.  145,  No.  22)  published  the  name  T(/«jp1ti,  and 
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Among  the  Eretrian  proper  names  showing  rhotaciam  Kxtj^^f 
and  TeXepioi  most  closely  resemble  'Hytjpiry;  as  regards  the  place 
of  the  rhotacit^m,  while  'H^ijpcjrjros  and  'Hyifpivucw  are  words 
from  the  same  root." 

On  the  Ionic  ending  -r^  in  the  nominative  of  the  masculines 
of  the  a- declension,  c/.  Smyth  §415,  2,  where  examples  are  given. 
Five  instances,  four  from  Beehtel,  will  suffice  here:  Ko.  19,  56 
Kpirirr;;  19,  2T6  Sac^/T)!;  19,  445  £a.ff%  (all  from  Styra);  78b3 
Ilavo-ni'^ij!,  from  Thaeos;  and  Athena,  v.  p.  354,  No.  30,  \vpav{jfi. 

The  genitive  KaWia  may  be  compared  with  Xaipito  (Epk.  Arch. 
1887,  p.  101,  1.  122b,  123b  from  Eretria;  Uawravdo  (liEcnTBL, 
163:16)  from  Abdera;  'Ao-io)  (Bechtel,  174c)  from  Chios,  In 
general,  vide  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  §427,  and  cf.  Stauropoullos  in  I^h. 
Arch.  1895,  p.  131,  note  on  16a. 


KAAAIMAxH.     KaXX£^'>;i?. 

Grave-stefe  on  a  roughly  wrought  slab  of  limestone,  0.50  m. 
high,  0.41  m.  wide,  0.07  m.  thick.  Across  the  stone  a  band  is 
cut,  lower  and  smoother  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  to  receive 
the  inscription.  The  stone  was  found  just  north  of  the  circular 
room  in  the  gymnasium  and  very  near  the  surface.  The  letters 
are  0,04  m.  high  and  carefully  cut,  the  ends  of  the  strokes  being 
gradually  broadened.  The  limba  of  the  a,\,  p.  and  i)  are  slightly 
curved  and  impart  a  distinct  grace  to  the  letters.  Probably  it  is 
from  the  third  century. 

vr. 

O  E  0  A  0  T  H      Qeo&fnj, 

Grave-sfefe  on  piece  of  roughly  wrought  marhk',  0.73  m. 
X  0.35  m.x  0.15  m,,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  niediseval  tower  on 
the  islandof  Hagia  Triada,  just  off  the  eastern  horn  of  the  harbor 
of  Eretria.     The  letters  are  about  0.04  m,  high. 

STiOROPODLLOS,  Athcaa,  V,  p.  364,  No.  21,  TiMwlin),  No.  80,  Avporijjt.  KT^rwi  is 
fuund  on  Another  of  the  Styrtt  tablets,  Bechtel,  19 :  438.  Kr^piXXa  is  instHnvtMl  in 
Am.  Jour.  Arch.  1891,  p.  248,  No.  7. 

Tbountas  (l.  c.)  corrected  the  rendinu  Alpliiaxai  of  Eustraliades  {Eph.  Arch. 
1B69,  p.  319,  No.  404^,  1.  40)  to  A«p(*iax«. 

w  Cf.  FiuK',  p.  134f. 
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Fragment  of  marble,  0.16  m.  broad  at  the  top  and  0.17  m. 
high.  Letters  0.015  m.  to  0.018  m.  in  height.  It  was  found  in 
the  gj'mnaeium  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room  west  of  that 
containing  the  basin? 

vm. 


On  a  marble  moulding.  Surface  preserved  measures  0.56  m. 
by  0.^8  m.  The  letters  are  0.02  m.  high.  Found  in  the  doorway 
of  the  basin-room  of  the  gymnasium  with  fragments  of  sculpture. 

IX. 


Fragment  of  moulding  of  coarse  marble  irregularly  broken. 
Total  height,  0.10  m.;  de[ithfrom  front  to  back,  0.12  m.;  inscribed 
face,  0.17m.  by  0.05  m.;  letters,  0.02  m.  high.  Found  near  centre 
of  canal  which  surrounds  the  orchestra  in  the  theatre. 


STAMPED  TILES. 

The  following  fragments  of  stamped  tiles  were  all  found  in 
the  gymnasium. 
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1.  (a)  E  P  E  T  P  Fragment  measuros  about  O.IO  ni.  by 

0.10  m.  by  0.02  m. 
(b)  E  P  E  T 

The  height  of  letters  of  tliese  three  pieces  is  0.016  m.  All 
are  from  the  same  Btamp,  which  reads  'Eperpt^v. 

2.  ^  p  The  tile  has  original  breadth  0.175  m.,  and  the  frag- 
ment is  0.30  m.  long.  The  stamp  is  an  oval  0.085  m.  by 
0.045  m.,  and  the  letters  are  0.01  m.  high.  There  is  room  at  the 
right  for  another  letter  in  each  line  (the  surface  is  much  worn). 
Probably  we  should  read  A  H  M 

■  E  P  E 

3.  Ah.  Fragment  0.07  m.  by  0.03  m.;  letters  0.019  m.  high. 
Probably  the  stamp  was  Arjuoi  (or  A^/mu)  'Eperpiemf.^' 

RuFLs  B,  Richardson. 


Athens,  February,  1806. 


T.  "W.  IIeermancb. 


"  For  stamped  tiles  from  Erelria,  as  previously  found,  r/.  Argim  Heraeum 
papert  below,  p.  261,  note  10,  and  p.  263,  note  in ;  also  ElererUh  Anaual  Report  of 
the  American  School  at  AtheM  (1801-92),  p.  40. 
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REPORTS  ON  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SPARTA  IN  1893. 

In  the  reports  on  the  excavations  of  tlie  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  1893  to  the  President  of 
the  ArcheeologicaL  Institute  of  America,'  as  well  as  to  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Managing  Committee  of  the  School,'  mention 
was  made  of  the  excavations  at  Sparta  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  The  chief  definite  result  of  these  excavations  was  the 
apparent  discovery  of  the  "circular  building"  spoken  of  by 
Pausauias'  as  being  close  to  the  Skias. 

Before  tlie  work  of  excavating  was  begun  the  site  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  round  mound  of  earth  about 
forty-four  metres  in  diameter  at  the  base,  lying  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  ridge  with  the  summit  of  which  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mound  was  continuous  at  the  northwest.  The 
sides  of  the  mound  rise  steeply,  and  the  summit,  though 
nearly  level,  has  a  slight  slope  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
The  surface  of  the  mound  is  highest  above  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  at  its  southern  side  (about  six  metres). 

The  excavations  conducted  in  1893  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  large  wall  of  Hellenic  construction  following  the  line  of 
the  circumference  of  the  mound  for  some  distance  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  the  point  marked  Z  on  Fig.  I.  At 
the  easternmost  point  of  this  line  there  were  evident  traces 
of  repair  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  this  build- 
ing; while  a  few  feet  to  the  southeast  of  the  wall,  at  this 
point,  there  were  Roman  remains  of  a  brick  structure  in  fair 
preservation.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound  last  year's 
work  also  brought  to  light  a  large  basis  for  a  statue,  or  group 

'  Thirtefnth  Annual  Repoj-t,  p.  66,  »eq. 

'  Eterenth  Annual  Iteport  of  the  Managing  CommilUt,  DiiveUn't  Report,  p.  81. 

*  3.  xH,  9.  ^poc  a  '?  Sncirli  eiKo66!i^ii&  tan  vepi^pit,  iv  Ai  avTi,'  diAc  ""^  'A^fM- 
JiTJK  ayai^ara  (jrinAjjoii'  'OXv/iiriuV  toi/to  ''ETttiaiiiiiiv  taraaiuvnaai  Xtfotiviv.  aiix 
ifio^jwwrtf  TO  i(  avrfli'  'Apj-tioif.  6>n™  pi/ii  jro^j/i^ai  ^ai  rpdt  KwJtrioiic. 
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of  Statues,  and  in  close  proximity  to  this,  the  thumb  of  a 
marble  colossal  statue,  probably  holding  a  sceptre.  Pram 
tlie  workmanship  of  this  thumb  the  statue  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  early  date ;  it  pi-obably  belonged  to  the 
Roman  or  the  Hellenistic  age. 


On  April  15  Professor  Waldstein  and  Mr.  Meader  began 
work,  which  was  carried  on  without  interruption  until  April 
25.     After  the  beginning  was  made  the  work  was  left  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Header,  who  was  assisted  during  the  last  day 
in  taking  photographs  and  making  measurements  by  Mr. 
Richard  Norton.  The  account  of  the  work  here  given  is 
from  Mr.  Meader's  notes  : 

Work  was  begun  by  sinking  a  curved  trench  westward  from 
Z,  where  it  was  hoped  tlie  continuation  of  the  wall  would  be 
fonnd.  The  tirst  day's  excavation,  liowever,  resulted  only  in 
the  discovery  of  a  Byzantine  church  as  indicated  on  Fig. 
17,  a  number  of  late  graves  (marked  p  p  p),  whicU  con- 
tained only  the  skeletons  of  the  buried,  and  at  m  to  m  several 
late  walls  built  witli  larger  or  smaller  worked  and  unworked 
stones  and  brick  set  in  mortar.  Two  men  were  also  set  at 
work  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  mound  to  follow  still  further  the 
wall  there  found.  On  the  following  day  the  western  trench 
was  widened  toward  the  centre  of  the  mound  and  tlie  circular 
wall  was  again  brought  to  light.  On  this  and  the  following 
days  the  wall  was  followed  to  its  termination  near  the  Byzan- 
tine church,  where  it  was  found  to  be  joined  at  an  acute  angle 
by  a  second  piece  of  curved  wall  of  similar  construction,  and 
as  closely  as  can  be  determined  from  the  small  arc  preserved, 
of  the  same  radius.  The  eastern  end  of  the  wall  was  also- 
found  to  extend  several  metres  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
was  uncovered  last  year. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  upon  which  the  wall  was  built 
was  next  measured  and  its  centre  determined.  The  radius  of 
the  circle  of  the  outermost  (lowest)  part  of  the  wall  was  found 
to  be  21.65  m.,  and  with  this  radius  the  line  of  the  still 
nnexcavated  part  of  the  circle  was  laid  out.  All  of  this 
arc  of  the  circle  (nearly  l&i")  lies  high  upon  the  top  of  the 
mound.  A  trench  dug  along  this  arc  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  no  part  of  the  original  structure.  At  II  was  found 
a  late  wall  lying  exactly  upon  the  line  which  the  old  wall 
must  have  followed  if  it  existed  here,  and  slightly  curved. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  employed  in  the  construction  of  this 
wall  show  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  original  structure.  The 
digging  of  trenches  outside  this  line  brought  to  light  only 
late  walls.  At  g,  and  i  i,  are  two  walls,  apparently  Roman, 
built  in  the  characteristic  Roman  manner,  with  two  faces  of 
triangular  bricks  and  a  filling  of  concrete.  Atr  r  were  foond 
much  later  walls  built  of    stones  of    irregular  shapes  and 
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various  sizes,  bricks  and  pieces  of  marble  all  set  in  mortar. 
None  of  the  marble  was  found  to  contain  sculptural  remains 
or  inscriptions  on  the  exposed  faces.  At  c  and  m  two  small 
tile-drains  were  found  (diiimeter  about  10  cm.).  The  tiles  are 
of  coarse  clay  and  are  joined  with  mortar. 

Tile  depth  of  soil  with  which  the  circular  wall  was  cov- 
ered varied  in  different  places.  It  was  least  at  the  south, 
where  it  scarcely  exceeded  a  metre,  and  greatest  at  the  east, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  about  3^  metres  below 
the  surface. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  surface  of  the  mound  had  mean- 
while been  begun,  and  was  finished  on  April  24.  The  highest 
point  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound  lies,  as  stated  above, 
at  the  northwest,  just  back  of  the  wall  e  e,  where  there  is  a 
small  plateau  about  7  m.  square.  Here  the  surface-soil  is 
very  thin  and  tlie  bed-rock  (a  fairly  hard,  yellowish  poros 
stone)  is  exposed  in  places.  Prom  this  point  the  surface  of 
the  mound  sinks  slowly  toward  the  southeast  and  the  bed- 
rock dips  a  little  more  rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
sinking  gradually  deeper  below  the  surface.  Toward  the 
south  the  rock  passes  into  a  soft  yellow  sandstone.  Every 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  at  one  time  or  another 
exposed  to  view  and  examined.  To  save  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  soil  to  a  distance  by  carts,  that  from  the  newer 
diggings  was  continually  thrown  backward  upon  the  part 
already  excavated  and  mapped,  and  the  whole  surface  was  in 
tlii3  manner  recovered. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  was  found  to  be  weathered  into 
irregular  cavities.  Near  the  centre,  however,  an  area  had 
been  artificially  levelled  and  smoothed  for  the  reception  of  the 
basis  discovered  last  year,  and  probably  for  a  pavement  about 
it.  Exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  the  large  circular 
walla  round  well-like  cavity,  one  metre  in  diameter  and  about 
half  a  metre  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  was  cut  in  the 
rock.  In  the  bottom  of  this  was  a  second  hole  about  .40  m. 
in  diameter  and  .50  m.  deep.  Accurate  measurements  are  not 
possible. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  was  found  (besides  the  basis 
discovered  last  year)  a  number  of  blocks  of  soft  poros  stone 
in  situ.    The  poroa  stone  is  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  of 
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the  bed-rock,  being  nearly  white  {slightly  creamy  in  tint)  and 
very  soft.  It  can  be  cut  with  a  dull  knife  and  scratched  with 
the  finger  nail.  In  most  cases  the  bed-rock  has  been  cut  to  fit 
these  poros  blocks.  At  e  e  was  found,  only  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface,  a  wall,  7  m.  long,  of  excellent  Hellenic  con- 
stniction,  consisting  of  rectangular  blocks  of  hard  limestone, 
varying  slightly  in  length  and  breadth  and  carefully  fitted 
without  the  use  of  clamps  or  mortar.  A  small  depression  in 
the  rock  at  the  eastern  end  is  filled  with  a  bit  of  polygonally 
fitted  pavement,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  continuous  with 
that  part  of  the  wall.  The  breadth  of  tlte  wall  varies  from 
.40  m.  to  .60  m.  At  r\  r'  were  found  two  pieces  of  Byzantine 
or  Turkish  wall,  and  at/"  a  late  grave. 

The  large  circular  wall  is  essentially  a  retaining-wall. 
Its  main  strength  is  afforded  by  a  heavy  wall  of  unworked 
stones  piled  upon  one  another  and  fitted  together  without  the 
use  of  clamps  or  mortar.  Its  thickness  varies  from  .80  m.  to 
one  metre.  The  mode  of  construction  is  indicated  in  the 
section,  Fig.  2.  This  rough  wall  was  originally  masked  with 
a  facing  of  breccia,  which  has  been  entirely  destroyed  in  its 
upper  part.  Enough  remains  of  the  lower  courses  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  what  it  originally  was.  It  consisted  of  the  usual 
Greek  basement  of  three  steps,  upon  which  rested  a  vertical 
wall  of  about  .40  m.  in  thickness  and  of  unknown  height. 
The  wall  is  best  preserved  near  the  eastern  end,  where  (through 
X  y)  the  section  (Fig.  2)  is  taken.  There  are  here  preserved 
three  courses  of  the  wall.  The  lowest  is  a  T&wgeot  orthostatai, 
or  stones  set  on  edge,  .40  m.  in  thickness  and  1.30  m.  in 
height  (about  4  Greek  feet).  Their  length  varies  from  1.60  to 
3  metres.  Upon  these  lies  a  band  of  unpolished  red  marble 
.30  m.  high  and  .70  m.  broad,  having  cut  upon  its  upper  face 
a  broad,  shallow  channel  to  form  a  bed  for  the  next  course  of 
stones  above.  This  consists  again  of  orthostatai.,  here  .97  m. 
(3  Greek  feet)  high  and  .43  m.  thick.  Only  one  of  these  blocks 
is  still  preserved  in  situ.  The  steps  of  the  basement  vary  in 
height  and  width,  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  broadest  and 
highest  is  that  at  the  bottom  and  the  narrowest  and  lowest  is 
the  uppermost  one.  The  top  step  has  on  its  upper  face  a  joint- 
ing surface,  slightly  hollowed,  for  the  reception  of  tlie  ortho- 
statai,  as  is  shown  in  the  section.     The  entire  wall  is  sup- 
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ported  upon  a  fotrndation  bailt  of  rougb  stones  piled  upon 
one  another  (see  section).  This  foundatiou  is  at  least  a  metre 
in  vertical  thickness  at  z,  where  a  trench  was  dug  to  examine 
it.  The  character  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  breccia  wall  is 
unknown  as  noneof  them  aro  preserved.  The  original  height 
of  the  wall  can  scarcely  have  been  two  metres  greater  than 
that  now  preserved,  as  the  upper  face  of  stone /(Fig.  2)  is 


Fia.  2. 

less  than  two  metres  below  the  level  of  the  basis  k  k,  above 
which  the  original  upper  surface  of  the  mound  cannot  have 
extended. 

The  rough  inner  retaining-waU  is  preserved  for  a  length  of 
about  68  m.  measuring  along  the  circuit  from  the  western 
corner.  The  height  of  the  preserved  part  varies  from  .60  m, 
to  2  m.  above  the  top  step  of  the  basement.  The  uppermost 
step  of  the  basement  is  preserved  for  a  length  of  56.65  m., 
and  the  lower  steps  for  about  the  same  distance  witli  the 
exception  of  a  few  metres  near  z,  where  several  blocks  have 
fallen  out  of  position.  Of  the  lower  course  oi  orthostatai  ten 
blocks  are  preserved  in  situ,  two  near  the  western  corner 
(aggregating  5-90  m.  in  length)  and  eight  east  of  the  point  z. 
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These  are  indicated  on  Fig.  1  by  the  ruled  surfaces.  Only 
two  stones  of  the  next  (the  narrow)  course  above  are  pre- 
served, and  only  one  block  of  the  second  range  of  orthostatai. 
These  last  stones  are  all  at  the  western  corner. 

Prom  the  point  s  tlie  orthostatai  have  been  removed  from 
position  and  a  very  roughly  built  wall  of  breccia  blocks  of 
various  sizes  built  in  their  place.  These  blocks  are  laid  upon 
one  another  carelessly  without  fitting  or  fastening  of  any 
kind,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  wall  a 
smooth  outer  face  ;  it  is  such  a  wall  as  might  be  hurriedly 
constructed  for  purposes  of  defense.  No  mortar  or  clamps 
aie  used,  and  a  large  block  of  marble,  an  architectural  frag- 
ment, has  been  built  in  with  the  breccia. 

As  stated  above,  the  circular  wall  is  joined  at  its  western 
extremity  by  a  second  wall  of  similar  construction  and 
likewise  curved.  It  also  has  the  rough  stone  supporting 
wall  and  the  facing  of  breccia  resting  upon  a  basement  of 
three  steps.  Tlie  two  walls  are  joined  at  their  meeting  point 
with  much  skill  and  are  apparently  contemporary.  The  only 
difference  in  their  method  of  constraction  is  that,  answering 
to  the  orthostatai  in  the  former  wall,  we  have  in  the  latter 
four  quadrilateral  blocks  carefully  joined,  thus  ; 


The  combined  height  of  the  two  courses  is  exactly  that  of 
the  orfliostatai  to  which  they  correspond. 

Unfortunately  this  wall  is  preserved  for  a  length  of  only 
2.25  m.,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Byzantine  church.  As 
the  level  of  the  church  is  below  that  of  the  wall,  all  traces  of 
the  latter  have  been  destroyed  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
state  how  far  it  extended.  Possibly  it  formed  a  semicircle, 
or  even  a  larger  arc,  and  like  the  longer  wall  supported  the 
earth  of  a  second  mound  since  entirely  destroyed.  The 
ground  lies  so  low  west  of  the  Byzantine  church  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  further  remains  of  the  wall  could  be 
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diacovered  by  excavating  there.  This  entire  area  has  been 
bailt  and  rebuilt  in  later  Roman  and  Byzantine  times,  so  that 
its  original  form  is  entirely  lost. 

The  excavations  have  thns  established  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  not  with  a  bnilding  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  bat  with  a  large  circular  stereobate  or  perhaps 
two  such  adjacent  to  each  other,  assuming  the  possibility 
that  the  second  short  wall  is  the  remains  of  a  second  stereo- 
bate.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire 
as  to  the  possible  object  of  sach  a  foundation ;  i.  e.,  as  to 
the  form  of  the  structure  that  rested  upon  it. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  and  the  exposed  position  of  the 
surface  of  the  supporting  terrace  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
stracture  or  structures  upon  it  has  been  destroyed.  Tlie 
scanty  remains  that  now  exist  are  indicated  upon  the  plans. 
Fig.  1  shows  their  position  upon  the  t-errace ;  Fig.  3  shows 
more  exactly  the  relative  positions  of  the  stones  to  one 
another ;  Fig.  4  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  exact  size  and 
relative  positions  of  the  most  important  of  these  remains; 
and  Fig.  4-IV.  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  stone  numbered 
4  on  Figures  1  and  3.  The  walls  h,  r,  and  r'  are  late  and 
do  not  concern  us.  We  have  therefore  to  take  account 
only  of  those  blocks  which  are  marked  a,  a  and  k  upon 
Fig.  I. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  blocks  marked  a  and  a'  are  of 
very  soft  white  poros.  They  number  twenty-two  and  are  all 
in  situ.  Each  approximates  toward  the  rectangular  form, 
but  usually  varies  a  little  from  it.  The  vertical  faces  of 
most  of  them  are  left  rough,  but  the  top  faces  without  ex- 
ception are  cnrefully  smoothed  and  horizontal.  In  most 
cases  the  native  rock  has  been  cut  away  to  fit  the  blocks  and 
form  a  solid  bed  for  them.  The  extant  blocks  are  all  ar- 
ranged nearly  in  concentric  circles  about  tlie  point  c',  which 
lies  very  close  to  the  centre  c  of  the  arc  of  the  retaining-wall. 
The  surface  of  the  rock,  as  we  hnve  already  seen,  is  levelled 
for  a  space  about  the  centre  for  the  reception  of  the  basis  I. 
From  this  level,  however,  it  gradually  rises  toward  the  north 
and  east,  ao  that  the  upper  faces  of  the  poros  blocks  in  each 
circle  are  higher  than  those  of  the  blocks  in,  the  next  circle 
within.    The  absence  of  necessary  instruments  rendered  the 
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exact  measarement  of  the  relative  height  of  the  blocks 
impossible.  The  slope  of  the  rock  is,  however,  very  slight, 
and  block  No.  7  (Pig.  3)  Ilea  scarcely  more   than  half  a 


S 


© 


Fig.  3. 

metre  above  the  central  area,  although  it  is  the  highest  of  all 
the  blocks  and  the  farthest  removed  from  tlie  centre 
(10.85  m.).  The  arrangement  is  thus  that  of  the  cavea  of 
a  theatre,  with  a  very  slight  slope.  All  the  blocks  except 
one  lie  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  east  and  west  throngh  the 
centre  e.     This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  none  formerly 
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existed  south  of  this  line.  They  may  indeed  have  formed 
a  complete  circuit  about  the  centre.  The  rock  south  of  the 
line  mentioned  lies  low  and  sinks  steadily  toward  the  south. 
The  blocks,  if  they  existed,  mnat  therefore  have  lain  em- 
bedded in  tbe  soil  above  the  native  rock  and  have  long  since 
been  torn  out  of  their  exposed  position  and  destroyed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  blocks  in  the  southern  half  of  this 
circle  similar  to  that  in  the  northern  half. 

The  larger  number  of  these  blocks  have  no  architectnral 
form,  and  their  smoothed  upper  faces  suggest  that  they 
served  aa  supports  for  the  slabs  of  a  pavement.  Eight  of 
the  blocks,  however,  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
forms  and  position,  demand  especial  attention.  All  have 
their  faces  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  They  are  so  placed 
that  the  inner  edges  of  2',  3',  4',  4',  4"  and  4"  (Fig.  3)  lie 
exactly  on  the  line  of  a  circle  struck  about  c',  while  blocks  3, 
4,  and  6  have  along  their  upper  inner  edge  a  rabbet  (.05  m. 
deep  and  .V5  m.  wide),  the  vertical  face  of  which  also  lies 
along  this  same  circle  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  which  are 
struck  across  the  three  stones  on  Fig.  4.  This  rabbet  is 
shown  inthe  section  Fig.4-IV.  The  southern  vertical  faces  of 
stones  4  and  5  are  straight  (see  Fig.  4),  but  the  vertical  faces 
of  the  two  rabbets  are  cut  on  the  circle.  The  horizontal 
faces  of  the  rabbets  are  thus  about  a  centimetre  wider  at  the 
middle  (e.  €.,  at  c  and  A)  than  at  the  ends.  On  the  upper 
face  of  each  of  these  stones  there  is  a  circular  surface  raised 
a  little  more  than  a  centimetre  above  the  rest  of  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  and  .43  m.  in  diameter.  Although  the  edges 
of  the  circles  have  been  broken  in  parts,  yet  accurate 
measurement  of  their  diameters  is  possible.  The  two  circles 
(one  on  each  stone)  agree  in  size.  On  the  upper  surfaces  of 
each  of  these  two  circles  are  incised  two  grooves  having  a  tri- 
angular cross-section  ;  see  section,  Fig.  4-IV.  These  grooves 
are  small  ;  about  .004  m.  broad  at  the  top  and  .003  m.  deep. 
They  can  also  be  traced  in  places  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
top  faces  of  the  two  stones.  They  are  indicated  on  Fig.  20 
by  the  lines  ab,  cd,  ef,  gh;  ah  and  c/"  are  cut  upon  a  line  of 
a  circle  concentric  with  that  upon  which  the  inner  edges  of 
the  stones  and  the  vertical  faces  of  the  rabbets  lie,  while  c  d 
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and  g  h  are  cut  along  radii  of  tlie  same  circle.  The  radial 
lines  cross  tlie  circular  ones  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the 
raised  circular  faces.  These  lines  doubtless  served  con- 
structional purposes,  probably  to  mark  the  central  point 
upon  which  a  column  was  to  be  placed.  The  surface  of  the 
stones  about  the  circles  is  not  smoothed,  but  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  rudely  broken  and  cracked  away.     Such 
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a  destruction  is  one  that  would  natarally  resnlt  while  the 
columns  were  still  in  situ  if  the  soft  pores  stone  were  sub- 
jected to  violent  usage ;  the  portion  abont  the  columns 
would  be  broken  away  while  the  surface  upon  which  the 
columns  stood  would  be  preserved.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  within  two  yards  of  these  blocks  were  found  two 
small  Doric  columns  of  white  marble  (.39  m.  in  diameter  at 
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the  base  and  about  1.40  m.  high).  The  diameter  of  the 
columns  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  circular  surfaces  on  the 
blocks,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  columns  originally  stood 
upon  them.  A  small  fragment  of  a  third  colnmn,  agreeing 
in  material,  size,  and  style  with  these  two,  was  also  found  in 
the  trench  east  of  the  building.  There  was  found,  too,  a 
small  piece  of  a  Doric  capital  measuring  .13  m.  from  the 
annulets  to  the  bottom  of  the  abacus.  The  size  corresponds 
well  with  that  of  the  columns.  The  fragment  of  a  triglyph 
of  which  one  baud  measures  .135  m.,  thus  giving  .405  as  the 
full  width,  is  too  large  to  belong  with  the  columns.  The 
existence  of  the  Doric  columns,  however,  makes  almost 
necessary  the  assumption  also  of  the  usual  Doric  entablature 
witli  triglyph -frieze.  If  such  an  entablature  existed  here, 
it  was  of  course  curved.  No  fragments  of  a  curved  archi- 
trave have  been  found.  Built  into  the  late  wall  reconstructed 
along  the  line  of  the  circular  wall  north  of  s  (Fig.  1),  there  is 
a  curved  marble  block  which  may  be  from  an  architrave.  It 
has  still  the  boss  upon  its  surface.  The  radius  of  the  curve 
upon  which  its  faces  are  cut  is,  however,  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  curve  along  which  the  columns  stood,  and  it  can- 
not have  belonged  to  them. 

The  rabbets  cnt  along  the  edges  of  the  stones  3,  4,  and  5 
appear  to  have  served  as  supports  for  pavement-slabs.  In- 
deed, on  the  western  and  eastern  vertical  faces  of  stone  4 
there  are  joint-surfaces,  which  prove  the  existence  of  at  least 
another  block  on  each  side. 

It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  large  circular  terrace 
supported  a  circular  colonnade  paved  with  marble  or  poros 
(probably  the  former ;  as  soft  poros  here  employed  would 
scarcely  liave  stood  the  wear  to  which  a  pavement  is  sub- 
jected) having  in  its  centre  a  Hat  area  containing  a  basis  sap- 
porting  a  statue  or  a  group.  The  form  of  the  part  of  the 
basis  still  preserved  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  1.  It  is  com- 
plete at  the  eastern  end.  If  we  conceive  of  it  as  originally 
having  extended  as  far  east  of  the  circle  as  the  western  end 
lies  west  of  the  circle,  we  have  a  basis  of  the  shape  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  on  Fig.  1. 

There  still  remains  the  wall  e  e,  which  is  beyond  doubt  of 
Hellenic  workmanship  and  of  a  good  period.     It  consists  of 
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a  single  coarse.  The  leagttt  of  tue  preserved  part  is  seven 
metres.  It  is  complete  at  the  western  end.  The  eastern  face 
of  the  last  stone  toward  the  east  bears  a  joint-surface,  which 
proves  that  the  wall  extended  still  farther  in  this  direction  : 
how  far  is  nncertain.  The  top  face  bears  a  joint-surfacft 
.16  m.  broad  and  .005  m.  above  the  rest  of  the  face  of  the 
stone.  This  joint-surface  turns  at  the  eastern  end,  not 
exactly  at  a  right  angle. 

The  wall  is  entirely  isolated  from  all  vestiges  of  other 
walls,  and  there  exists  no  clue  to  the  form  of  the  structure 
to  which  it  belonged.  Its  position,  however,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  terrace  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  small 
plateau  mentioned  above,  at  the  natural  point  of  approach 
to  the  terrace,  suggests  that  there  existed  here  a  sort  of 
propyl»a,  by  which  access  was  given  to  the  terrace  and 
colonnade. 

The  small  objects  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  are 
of  little  importance.  No  work  of  art  was  found  which  can 
be  assigned  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.  <;. 
The  finds  were  all  or  almost  all  Roman  or  Byzantine. 

Of  sculpture  there  were  found  the  following  pieces  : 

(a)  The  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  (i) ;  white  marble.  The 
head,  of  natural  size,  is  bearded  and  hence  later  than  Trajan. 
It  is,  moreover,  cut  in  very  flat  relief.  The  work  is  very 
poor.  The  features  are  crael,  and  the  face  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  portmits  of  Caracalla.  The  circles  of  the 
iris  of  the  eyes  are  deeply  incised,  and  the  popils  are  in- 
dicated by  a  hollow.  Pound  on  top  of  terrace,  thirteen  metres 
directly  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  wall  e  e,  at  the  point 
marked  b  on  Pig.  1. 

(6)  Fragment  of  a  relief— lower  right-hand  corner.  Pound 
in  trench  east  of  large  wall  at  a  depth  of  two  metres.  Size 
,26x.30m.;  white  marble;  represents  a  standing  man  hold- 
ing his  robe  across  his  breast  with  his  right  hand.  The  piece 
is  mucli  mutilated  ;  head  and  face  are  broken  away.  Work 
poor. 

(c)  Fragments  of  a  relief  ;  white  marble  ;  .08  x  .12  m.,  rep- 
resenting a  draped  woman  from  the  breasts  to  the  knees. 
Very  poor  work. 

{d)  Fragment  of  drapery  .25  m.  long.     The  folds  are  large 
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enoagh  to  bare  belonged  to  a  statue  of  natural  size.  Found 
on  snrface  of  terrace  near  the  centre. 

(tf)  A  wrist,  natural  size,  .96  m.  long  and  .18  m.  in  circum- 
ference ;  white  marble  with  blue  veins.  Upon  the  wrist  a 
few  folds  of  drapery  which  were  clasped  by  the  lingers; 
about  it  a  raised  convex  ridge— perhaps  a  bracelet  or  the 
remains  of  a  finger  which  clasped  it. 

(/)  South  of  the  building,  in  trench,  a  fragment  of  drap- 
ery in  white  marble,  .175  m.  x  .17  m. 

{h)  In  the  trench  at  the  west  a  wliite  marble  slab  (size 
.38x.35x  .08  m.)  bearing  in  mezzo-rilievo,  in  the  centre,  aau]:ii 
with  two  handles,  ornamented  ;  at  the  right  a  fragment  of  a 
tendril,  conventionalized,  at  the  left  a  lion's  head  facing. 
This  resembles  the  small  metopes  from  the  altar-entablature 
built  into  the  little  Metropolitan  church  at  Athens.  After 
finding  this  I  noticed  a  second  like  it  in  the  museum  and  a 
third  built  into  an  arch  in  the  main  street  of  Sparta. 

(i  and  j)  Capital  and  base  of  a  Byzantine  pilaster  ;  wliite 
marble.  Both  found  near  the  Byzantine  church.  The  latter 
bears  two  lion's  paws  and  between  them  an  acanthus  leaf. 

(A  to  n)  White  marble  Corinthian  capital.  Found  in  Byzan- 
tine chureh.  Be.ae  of  Ionic  column,  found  on  top  of  terrace 
{white  marble).  Fragment  of  white  marble  Ionic  capital 
showing  part  of  echinus  with  egg-and-dart  pattern,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  volute,  and  the  honeysuckle-blossom  between 
them.  Fragment  of  a  small  Doric  capital,  white  marble  (see 
above). 

(o)  Coarse  clay  jar  without  slip  or  ornament;  height  .21  m.; 
found  in  east  trench. 

(p)  Coarse  clay  pot,  without  slip  or  ornament.  Found  in 
the  triangle  between  the  Byzantine  church  and  the  circular 
building. 

(})  A  number  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins,  many  obscure, 
but  none  so  early  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Two  small 
wheels  .015  m.  in  diameter,  one  of  bone  and  one  of  blue  stone, 
both  pierced  by  a  small  hole  in  tba  center.  Several  bon© 
•tyli.      A  KOfiftrf. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  we  here  nave  to  deal  with  a  circniar 
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building  in  the  construction  of  which  a  liillock  or  large 
mound  has  been  used.  The  relation  of  the  building  to  thia 
hillock  seemed  to  me  so  peculiar  that  I  believed  it  might  be 
some  ancient  tumulus  or  grave,  or  might  at  least  bear  some 
reference  to  a  prehistoric  or  heroic  place  of  interment.  The 
Laconian  custom  (especially  the  instance  of  tlie  neighboring 
Amyclfe  witli  its  temple  of  Apollo  built  upon  the  grave  of 
Hyacinthus)  and  the  ntnnerous  heroic  graves  in  Sparta 
itself  lent  strong  support  to  such  a  supposition.  It  ia  not 
impossible  that  this  may  still  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

The  lower  structure  of  this  circular  building  with  the 
ortTiostaiai  acted  as  a  supporting  wall,  while  the  building  con- 
sisted of  at  least  three  concentric  circles.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  the  round  hole  cut  in  the  block  occupying  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circumference  was  meant  to  hold  the  mnstlike  post 
which  supported  an  nmbrella-shaped  roof. 

Our  monument  must  thus  be  classed  among  the  round  build- 
ings which  are  of  so  much  interest  in  the  history  of  Greek 
architecture.  Tlie  Prytaneum,  the  Tholos,  the  temple  of 
Hestia,  perhaps  even  the  Skias'  were  all  in  origin  intimately 
related  to  one  another.  The  Prytaneum,  or  "Cily-hall,"  of 
ancient  Athens  stood  on  the  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  time  of  Pausan- 
ias  the  Prytaues  sacrificed  and  dined  in  the  Tholos,  a  circular 
building  in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  which  building  thus 
took  over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  older  Prytaneum.* 
As  Mr.  Frazer  well  puts  it  (p.  152),  "The  Prytaneum,  a 
round  building  with  a  pointed,  umbrella-shaped  roof, 
was  originally  the  house  of  the  king,  chief,  or  headman 
(prytanis)  of  an  independent  village  or  town,  and  it  con- 
tained a  lire  which  was  kept  constantly  burning.  It  ia  only 
necessary  to  add  that,  when  a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  fire 

*Etym.  Magnum,  t.  t.  2«dr.  Were  tt  not  for  llic  lieflnile  wpif  Si  rj  iKibSi  oiiw. 
infi7ili&  tart  !rtpii)rpf(  ...  in  the  piissii!^  in  Paiisunias  referring  to  the  Spartan 
building  one  might  doubt  tchrtbcr  the  Spartan  Skias  was  not  idenUcul  with  thia 
circular  building, 

•CUBTiL-a,  Attitehe  Studien.  ii.  p,  63,  teq.  Fcir  OdJ.occ/  Hrajchius.  Harpocratlon, 
Suidas,  Timwns.  Lejc.  PUtt,,  ».  r.  ftjiof.  Sec  also  I.  G.  FiUZEU  on  the  Prgtane'im, 
the  TeinpU  of  Ve*tn.  etc.,  in  Jmi-nal  of  Philology,  London,  1885,  vol.  liv.  p.  145. 
>eq..  an  article  wliich  throws  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  these  early 
builUings. 
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for  the  chiefs  house  (Prytaneum)  in  the  new  village  was 
taken  from  tUat  of  the  chiefs  house  in  the  old  village." 

The  fiTe{focits,/oculus,  the  lieartli,  iaria,  iaxapa,  taxapii: 
Vesta)  tlius  becomes  the  centre  of  importance  in  these  build- 
ings and  the  worship  and  rites  connected  with  them,  as  it  was 
tlie  centre  of  importance  in  the  house  and  household.  In 
the  Homeric  house  it  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  avXij.'  The 
siime  reJation  obtains  in  all  early  civilizations  and  has  led  to 
tlie  round  building,'  be  it  a  barrow,  or  a  dolmen,  or  a  Sar- 
dinian nuraghe,  or  an  East  Indian  tope,  or  tlie  hut  of  the 
American  Indian.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
later  Roman  temple  of  Vesta  was  once  part  of  the  king's 
house,  and  thus  points  to  the  earliest  form  of  house.  The 
tradition  of  tins  early  form  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  with  walla 
of  wattled  osiers  and  thatched  roof,  is  directly  referred  to  by 
Ovid.* 

As  regards  the  whole  history  of  these  round  buildings,  to 
use  Mr.  Frazer's  words,  "  we  descry  in  the  past  the  chiefs 
of  the  old  Grjeco-Italian  clans  dwelling  in  round  huts  of 
wattled  osiers  with  peaked  roofs  of  thatch." 

The  Spartan  building  thus  brings  us  in  relation  with  the 
remotest  prehistoric  times  of  Hellas  and  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  civilization  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  building 
has  evidently  undergone  many  changes  during  the  Roman 
and  Christian  periods  of  its  history.  The  statues  of  Zeus 
and  Aphrodite,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  in  the 
building  in  his  time,  were  of  subsequent  date.  The  linger  of 
the  colossal  statue  found  last  year.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  statue-pedestal  on  the  central  height  of  the  building, 
manifestly  belongs  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  c,  and  may  be  Roman.  There  are 
other  fragments  and  heads  of  distinctly  Roman  workman- 
ship found  on  the  site ;  while  some  traces  of  repairs  in  the 
early  building  itself,  as  well  as  most  of  the  additions  to  it, 
are  of  the  Roman  times.  So,  too,  the  inscriptions  are  of  the 
Roman  period.     On  the  other  hand  the  boustrophedon  in- 

*  Od.  xxi).  466  (Schol.  ibid.)  mAkes  It  the  Btorebouse.  It  may  tliua  have 
resembled  the  Stioavp&i,  nad  hence  the  bee-hive  tomb. 

'  Perocbson,  Rude  Steiie  Monument*  in  aU  Oaunti-iet.  Loadon,  I8T2. 

»JiM(»Ti.  861  Kq. 
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scription  foniul  on  the  same  aite  evidently  belongs  to  the 
archaic  Greek  period.  It  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
circular  wall  with  the  orthostatai  is  of  early  Hellenic  struct- 
ure.    The  poros  blocks  m  situ  probably  also  belong  to  this 


Fig.  S. 

early  Hellenic  bailding.  The  identification  of  this  edifice 
with  the  circular  building  mentioned  by  Pausanias'  is  most 
natural.  The  masonry  of  the  large  stones,  without  clamps 
or  mortar,  points  to  an  age  preceding  the  early  historical 
buildings  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

Epimenides,  to  whom  this  building  is  assigned  by  Pau- 
sanias, furnishes  us  with  a  date  which  corresponds  well  with 
the  archEBological  evidence.  We  cannot  go  far  wrong  in 
fixing  upon  the  year  600  B.  c.  as  an  approximate  central  date. 
It  may  have  been  erected  several  years  earlier  in  the  life  of 
Epimenides,  but  as  he  appears,  according  to  one  tradition,  to 
have  died  at  Sparta,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  may  be  a  more  likely  date.  In  the  traditions  con- 
cerning Epimenides  "  there  are  no  doubt  uncritical  and  myth- 


§109-115;  PLOT.,  5W«n.22;  SteXbo, 
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ical  admiztnres,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
early  hieratic  poets  from  Crete,"  who  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  his  age  in  the  Tarious  centres  of  Greek  life.  He 
was  a  sage  and  spiritual  purifier.  It  la  no  doubt  owing  to 
this  great  influence  that  the  more  fabulous  elements  have 
been  in  later  times  attracted  to  his  name.  The  fixed  and 
important  date  in  his  life  is  furnished  by  the  call  he  received 
from  Atliens  to  purify  from  tlie  Cylonian  sacrilege,  in  which 
the  Athenians  followed  the  dictates  of  a  Delphic  oracle. 
Tliis  moat  probably  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  46tli 
Olympiad,  i.  e.,  596  b.  c,  a  few  years  before  the  Archon- 
ship  of  Solon  {694  b.  0.). 

If  we  are  right  in  the  identification  of  this  building,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  of  what  signal  importance  for  the  history  of 
Greek  architecture  this  monument  is.  As  a  tholos,  or  circular 
bailding,  it  points  back  to  the  very  earliest  form  of  primitive 
architecture ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  perhaps 
the  earliest  known  building  of  the  historical  period  of  Greek 
history. 

It  furthermore  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  topography 
of  ancient  Sparta.  The  treatises  on  the  topography  of 
Sparta"  have  hitherto  necessarily  been  of  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical nature.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Professor 
Nestorides  that  he  shoald  have  assigned  just  this  place  to 
the  "  circular  building  "  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  independ- 
ently of  our  excavations.  With  the  theatre  and  this  build- 
ing we  now  have  two  fixed  points  of  departure.  The  Skias 
must  be  close  by  ;  while  it  appears  to  us  that  we  might  look 
for  the  Agora  to  the  south  of  the  mound  running  toward  the 
theatre  ;  but  much  closer  to  the  hills  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  Still,  even  at  this  moment,  with  the  new  point 
gained,  it  appears  to  us  that  reconstructions  of  the  ancient 
topography  of  Sparta  are  premature.  We  mast  wait  for 
further  evidence  from  the  spade  and  pick. 

"  He  was  a  native  of  PhEesloti  near  Qortyna  or  of  Knossos  in  Crete. 

"  Besides  A.  Blouet,  Expedition  Seientif.  de  Morh,  Paris,  1838  (where  nn 
nmphilheatre,  not  to  be  confused  wilh  this  circular  building,  ia  given  in  III.  PI. 
46  on  tbe  soutbeaatern  slope  of  "  Ciladelle"),  and  B.  Cnrtius,  Der  Pelopotine»i», 
we  niiglit  mention  K.  Stein,  Die  Topoffraphie  det  Alien  Sparta,  and  R.  Neslorides. 
ToKoypafia  r^  'Kpxaiat  Zir&pT^,  Athens,  1893.  wblcb  lias  appeared  since  our  firat 
excavation,  though  it  was  written  l)efore  we  began  our  work. 
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Tlie  systetn  upon  which  snch  excavations  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  future  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  defined. 
Iimnediately  below  this  mound,  running  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  in  either  direction  (east  and  west)  are  considerable 
ruins  of  late  city-walls,  into  which  many  stones  of  ancient 
masonry  are  built.  Now  a  careful  examination  of  these 
walls  has  shown  that  theii-  bases  consist  frequently  of  series 
of  ancient  worked  stones  grouped  together ;  those  of  one 
kind  are  massed  together  for  a  certain  distance,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  series  of  other  stones  of  different  material  and 
workmanship.  The  cause  for  both  this  uniformity  of  material 
for  a  certain  distance,  and  the  diversity  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  wall,  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  stones  in  the 
several  instances  were  taken  from  ancient  buildings  close  at 
hand.  These  ancient  buildings  are  to  be  sought  for  in  close 
proximity  to  the  wall.  Some  of  these  worked  stones  bear 
inscriptions. 

The  fii-st  task  of  the  future  excavator  will  thus  be  to  clear 
the  lower  portions  of  these  walls  from  weeds  and  shrubs  and 
to  dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  It  may  be  found  that 
some  of  the  foundation-stones  of  ancient  structures,  are  actu- 
ally in  situ,  and  trenches  at  right  angles  to  them  may  lead  to 
the  other  walls  of  the  buildings. 

It  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  Agora  and  many  other  struct- 
ures may  thus  be  discovered,  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  such  identifications  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  fix  the 
topography  and  to  find  the  remaining  buildings  mentioned 
by  Pausanias. 

Charles  Waldstkin, 
C.  L.  Header. 
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[Plate  XVI,  Plan.] 


The  so-called  Ar^ve  Herteum  is  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  ancient  and  modem  Argos,  just  as,  for  example, 
the  .^ginetan  temple  of  Athena  was  six  or  eight  miles  from  the 
ancient  city  of  .^gina,  and  as  the  Phigaleans  huilt  their  temple 
to  Apollo  still  further  away  from  their  tomi.  Although  the  He- 
rteum  was  an  Argive  temple  during  almost  the  whole  time  of 
Greek  history,  it  doubtless  belonged  originally  not  to  Argos  but 
to  Mycenffi.  As  Argos  increased  and  Mycense  decreased  in 
strength,  the  sanctuary  became  the  common  possession  and  charge 
of  both  cities.  Finally,  with  the  capture  of  Mycense  in  468  B.  c.,' 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Argives  alone.  The  temple  stood 
upon  a  southern  spur  of  the  low  mountain  Euboia,  which  itself  is 
a  sort  of  foothill,  sloping  away  toward  the  south,  of  the  higher 
mountain  Tretus,  now  Zara,  one  of  the  t\vo  elevations  between 
which  Mycenffi  lies.  The  sacred  way  to  Mycenaa  led  around  Zara, 
keeping  well  up  on  the  mountainside.  The  distance  according  to 
Pausanias*  is  fifteen  stades.*  By  the  present  road  it  is  considera- 
bly more,  perhaps  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  route  now  lies  through  the  pliun  along 
the  foot  of  Zara,  for  the  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents  make  the 
higher  road  impracticable.  We  noticed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
bridge  which  had  served  to  span  one  of  these  torrent-beds,  and  in 
general  the  course  of  the  road  can  bo  well  enough  made  out. 
Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  across  the  plain  from  the  Herteiim, 

'  DiODORCS,  II.  05.  '  Pavs.,  II.  17.1. 

'  Only  tea  stades  according  to  Strabo:  viii.  6.2. 
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exactly  three  times  as  far  away  as  Mycenae  according  to  Herodo- 
tus,* who  makes  the  distance  forty-five  atades,*  The  evidence, 
therefore,  of  its  location  seems  to  show  clearly  the  original  con- 
nection of  the  temple  with  Mycense,  not  with  Argos. 

Tlie  site'  is  a  double  terrace,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
streams  Eleutherium  (to  the  northwest)  and  Asterion  (to  the  south- 
east). Pausanias  says  that  the  former  (the  Eleutherium)  flows 
Kara  rifv  6^p,  along  or  possibly  across  the  way  as  one  comes  from 
Mycense,  and  that  it  was  used  by  the  priestesses  for  purposes  of 
purification.  The  second  (the  Asterion)  was,  he  aays,  according 
to  legend  the  father  of  Eubcea,  Prosj-mna,  and  Acrsea;  therefore 
the  hill  opposite  the  Herieum  was  called  Acrsea,  the  region  about 
the  temple  Eubcea,  and  that  below  the  temple  Pros_\-rana.  To-day 
Prosymna  is  made  the  name  of  a  deraarchy  including  several  vil- 
lages to  the  southeast  of  the  Herfenm.  Eubcea,  as  I  have  said, 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  mountmn,  and  AcrEsa  is  easily 
recognizable  in  a  hill  to  the  east  across  the  Asterion,  Both  the 
Eleutherium  and  the  Asterion,  streams  that  flow  down  trom  Eu- 
boea,  were  quite  dry  during  the  whole  time  we  were  working,  but 
when  Mr.  Pox  and  I  revisited  the  scene  two  weeks  later  we  found 
that  the  Eleutherium  had  been  swollen  to  a  torrent  by  recent 
rains. 

According  to  Thucydides,^  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Argos  was 
destroyed  by  fixe  in  423  B,  c.     This  was  the  prehistoric  Herjeum, 

*  Herod.,  i.  81.    *  Strebo'e  estimate  [loe.  eil.)  is  forty  stadea. 

•  It  wa«  discovered  more  than  fifty  years  ^o  by  General  Gordon  (cf.  Murk,  Jour- 
nal of  a  Ihur  in  Oreeee,  II.  p.  177).  HU  tentative  excavations  brought  to  light 
various  sculptured  fmgments  as  veil  as  toiracotta  and  bronzes.  In  1854  the  work 
was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  with  greater  thoroughness  by  Bursian  and  Itangabj, 
who  conBned  themselves,  however,  to  the  site  of  Uie  new  temple  (ff.  infra).  Its  * 
foundations  were  partially  uncovered  and  several  points  with  regard  to  the  architec- 
ture and  plan  of  the  temple  established ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  excavaUons  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  many  valuable  works  of  art,  beads,  torsca  and  smaller 
fragments.  These  were  deposited  in  Argos  and  have  only  recently  begun  to  receive 
the  study  which  they  deserve.  (See  Bubsian's  report  in  lie  BulUttino,  1864,  II.  p. 
xni,  sq.,  and  BAMOABit's  Auagrabuitg  bei>n  Tempel  der  Hera  unJceit  Argos  ;  rough 
plans  of  the  site  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hurb,  loe.  cil.,  Bdreian's  Qeographie  von 
Grieehenland,  Vol,  II,  Taf.  I.  n,  3,  and  CuRTius'  Peloponn^oa,  Vol.  ii,  Taf.  xvi). 
When  we  first  visited  the  site  no  trace  was  left  of  the  work  which  our  predecessois 
had  done. 

'Thucyd,,  rv.  138. 
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where  according  to  later  legend'  the  chie&  choae  Agamemnon 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  Expedition  and  vfhose  priestees  was 
Cydippe,  when,  according  to  the  story  that  Solon  tells  Croesus,"  her 
Bons  Cleobis  and  Biton  drew  her  car  from  Argos  to  the  temple  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  best  pft  the  goddess  could  give  to  men,  that 
is,  death.  The  later  Hereeum,  which  rose  not  out  of,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Greek  custom,  alongside  of  the  ashes  of  the  burned  temple, 
was  built,  as  Pausanias  says,  by  Eupoleraus  of  Argos;  the  cult- 
statue  of  gold  and  ivory  was  the  work  of  Polyclitus.  Here,  there, 
fore,  we  are  dealing  with  the  best  period  in  Greek  art  and  archi- 
tecture. 

With  the  help  of  these  references  from  Thucydides  and  Pausa- 
nias and  from  further  topographical  allusions  in  the  latter's  story, 
it  had  been  possible  long  ago  to  determine  the  probable  sites  of 
both  temples  mentioned.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  at  this 
point  to  describe  the  whole  precinct  more  in  detail  before  begin- 
ning an  account  of  the  work  done.  The  upper  t«rrace  (A  on  the 
PLAN)  on  which  evidently  the  older  temple  once  stood,  is  a  nearly 
level  plateau  more  than  fifty  metres  in  length  (east  to  west),  and 
almost  equally  wide.  On  the  south  side,  toward  the  plain,  and  in 
part  at  the  ends,  it  is  bounded  by  a  retaining-wall  "•  (V  on  the 
PLAs)  of  huge,  irregularly  shaped  stones,  such  a  wall  as  we  found 
nowhere  else,  and  surely  one  of  very  great  antiquity.  Below 
this  wall,  at  the  ends  of  the  plateau,  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
to  the  ravines  or  river-beds,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  enclose 
the  whole  site.  Below  the  large  side-wall  there  is  a  slight  slope 
down  to  the  new  teraplc-terraee,  12  m.  lower,  a  plateau  (B  on  the 
PLAN)  of  about  the  same  extent  aa  the  upper  one.  This  terrace 
has  no  retaining-wall  on  the  south  side,  toward  the  plain,  but 
slopes  away  rather  steeply  in  that  direction.     Toward  the  east  the 

'  DiCTYS  Cret.,  I.  16.  *  Heboti  ,  loc.  cii. 

**  I  can  best  refer  here  to  the  complicated  ■ystem  of  retaining-vftlU  made  necst- 
•uy  bj  the  bill;  character  of  the  site.  All  these  are  shown  on  the  plan  (W.  X.  T. 
Z.)  tLough  we  do  not  i\i\\j  undentaDd  or  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  everj  wall.  BxcaTiition  is  necessary  tu  determine  the  original  slope  of  the 
hill  at  many  points,  and  we  were  not  able  to  undertake  [work  of  this  kind.  I  should 
say  that  the  line  T  T  T  on  the  plan  indiciLteB  only  approximately  the  position  of  a 
wall  east  of  the  old  temple-terrace.  An  inlerrening  knoll  prevented  us  from 
iaking  exact  observations  with  the  instruments  at  band. 
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descent  is  almost  preeipitoue,  and  high  retaining-walla  were  necea- 
sary.  Theae  walls  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  temple,  eo 
that  the  space  of  the  temenos  before  the  east  front  was  very  lim- 
ited. Toward  the  west,  on  the  other  baud,  there  is  a  long  grad- 
uated incline  down  to  a  third  plateau,  considerably  the  largest  of 
all,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  stream  Eleutherium.  (Included 
on  the  PLAN  between  CC  and  J). 

Perhaps  it  is  pertinent  to  add  a  word  on  the  natural  beau^  of 
the  site,  high  up  as  it  is  on  the  mountain  side,  and  on  the  view 
that  it  offers.  Almost  the  entire  plain  of  Argoa,  the  mountiuns 
which  surround  it,  and  the  bay  of  Nauplla  to  the  south,  are  in- 
cluded. Historical  associations  which  recall  every  period  of  Greek 
history  lend  an  added  charm  to  the  scene.  Tiryns  and  Argos, 
representing  respectively  prehistoric  and  classical  times,  the  me- 
diaeval castle  which  crowns  the  Larisa  or  citadel  of  Argos,  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Nauplia,  with  the  reminiscences  which  they 
contain  of  Venetian  and  Turkish  supremacy,  of  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  under  Kapodistrias,  and,  finally,  of  the  monarchy 
under  Otho — all  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  first  campaign  at  the  Ilerffium  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
February  1&,  1892.  On  that  day  our  expedition  set  out  from 
Athens — Dr.  "Waldstein,  Mr.  Fox,  the  architect  and  draughtsman 
of  the  party,  and  I,  together  with  a  Greek  foreman  who  had  had 
two  years  of  training  with  us  at  Eretria,  and  our  cook  and  man 
of  all  work,  Nicolaki.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Argos  we  called  upon 
the  two  prominent  men  of  the  town,  the  demarch  and  the  physi- 
cian, to  enlist  their  support.  In  company  with  them  we  drove 
over  the  plain  to  Chonika,  a  village  thirty-five  minutes  from  the 
temple,  where  the  demarch  assisted  us  in  engaging  the  best  house 
to  be  found,  the  only  one  of  more  than  a  single  story.  The  next 
day,  Sunday,  we  were  joined  by  two  more  members  of  the  School, 
Messrs.  Newhall  and  De  Cou.  The  day  was  spent  quietly  in  re- 
ceiving callers  and  through  them  allowing  the  news  of  our  coming 
and  our  mission  to  be  spread  about  the  village  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Monday  morning  rather  more  than  sixty  workmen 
presented  themselves.  By  the  time  the  next  week  began  more 
than  one  hundred  and  ninety  men  were  on  our  lists. 
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"Work  was  begun  simuItaDeously  on  all  three  plateaus  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  at  two  more  points  which  seemed  to  promise 
well,  I  shall  follow  aearly  the  reverse  order  in  description,  though 
I  will  say  at  the  beginning  that  far  the  greater  part  of  oar  time 
and  labor  was  devoted  to  the  new  temple.  The  site  was  so  large 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  so  great,  that  in  one  campaign 
we  could  only  make  a  be^nning.  Dr.  "Waldstein'a  purpose,  there- 
fore, was  to  concentrate  our  energies  at  the  Polyclifain  temple. 
During  the  first  four  weeks,  that  is,  the  time  when  Mr.  Newhall 
and  Mr.  De  Cou  were  on  the  ground,  we  worked  at  four  separate 
points  with  aa  many  distinct  gangs,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
member  of  the  school.  Afterward,  when  Mr.  Fox  and  I  were  left 
alone,  we  reatricted  ourselves  altogether  to  the  new  temple.  That 
therefore  is  now  fully  cleared.  At  other  points  which  we  explored 
ruins  were  discovered,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  puts  it,  without  being  in 
all  cases  fully  uncovered. 

I  speak  first  of  the  lowest  plateau,  the  one  to  the  west  of  the 
temple.  "We  began  here  by  sinking  t\vo  trial  trenches,  one  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  the  other  diagonally  aeros  the  plateau. 
The  second  of  these  trenches  diacovered  nothing  of  importance. 
The  first,  however,  toward  tlio  west  side  of  the  plateau,  crossed 
the  poros  foundations  of  a  substantial  wall,  measuring  from  .95 
sm.  to  1.05  m.in  breadth."  We  uncovered  this  in  its  whole  length, 
a  distance  of  60.60  m.  in  an  approximately  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. The  wall  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  interrupted  at  two  points 
for  some  distance  and  altogether  battered  and  irregular.  AVe  had 
evidently  found  only  the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation.  At  the 
north  end  was  discovered  a  small  statue-base  of  white  limestone, 
made  up  of  two  members  and  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  small 
stones.  The  base  hore  no  inscription  and  no  fragment  of  marble 
was  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  wall  proved  to  be  parallel  with  the  north  and  south  retain- 
ing-wall  of  the  terrace,  the  two  being  8.10  m.  apart.  It  thus 
seemed  probable  that  wo  had  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  long  stoa 
such  as  frequently  bordered  a  temple-preeinet.  Accordingly  trial 
pits  were  sunk  on  a  line  midway  between  the  two  walls.     We 

<■  This  wall  n  indicated  on  the  maps  of  Bunlan  and  Curtius  already  referred  la 
{c/.  supra),  but  no  trace  of  it  remained  viBible  at  the  time  when  our  work  began. 
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found,  as  we  hud  hoped,  a  scries  of  bases  at  approximately  regular 
intervals  of  about  3  m.  These  bases  were  made  of  the  siiiiie  poros 
stone,  and  wore  as  much  the  worse  for  time  and  wear  as  the  wall 
first  laid  bare.  Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  remains  became 
certain.  Evidently  here  had  been  a  stoa  with  a  double  row  of 
columns  and  a  rear  wall  like  the  stoa  of  Eumenos  in  Athens  (CO 
on  the  plan).  No  part  of  the  superstructure  was  found  or  any 
architectural  fragment  to  give  a  clue  to  the  style  of  the  building  ; 
but  further  excavation  niay  shed  light  upon  this  point.  The  end 
wall  of  theetoa  to  the  south,  which,  like  that  to  the  west,waa  also 
aretaining-wall,  was  very  well  proser\'ed.  The  stonework  here 
was  remarkably  fine,  formed  of  well  finished  quadrangular  blocks, 
some  measuring  as  much  as  4  m.  in  length,  and  the  whole  set  ofl" 
by  a  projecting  string-course,  still  more  carefiiUy  wrought.  There 
seemed  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  structure  belonged  to  a  very 
good  period,  tliat  is,  it  may  have  been  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  later  temple.  A  great  many  small  objects  were  discovered 
during  our  work  here,  as  everywhere.  Close  by  the  long  wall  was 
a  long  spear-head,  very  muL-h  corroded  but  easily  recognizable; 
also  various  fragmenta  of  bronze,  among  them  a  long  rod  which 
was  perhaps  a  spit,  and  a  very  interesting  little  horse,  having  the 
same  thin  body  and  long  legs  as  those  on  the  ao-called  Dipylon 
vases ;  several  valuable  fragments  of  pottery— one,  a  part  of  a 
large  vase,  representing  in  relief  two  lions  with  the  same  features 
as  on  Corinthian  ware  and  in  the  same  aflronted  position,  another 
very  similar,  except  that  it  was  in  color  brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  not  in  relief ;  further,  a  small  terracotta  head,  several  bronze 
mirrors,  and  one  piece  of  black-figured  pottery.  In  general  I  may 
say  here  that  we  found  very  little  of  the  black-figured  ware.  At  one 
point  east  of  the  temple  several  pieces  came  to  light,  hut  elsewhere 
little;  and  no  single  fragment  of  red-figured  pottery  was  found. 
It  was  this  of  course  that  made  everything  we  discovered  so  valu- 
able— the  fact  that  all  belonged  to  so  early  a  time. 

At  the  upper,  i.  e.,  eastern,  side  of  this  plateau  was  what  seemed 
like  a  cistern  of  cross  shape  (J  on  the  plas)  nearly  filled  with  ac- 
cumulated earth.  In  clearing  this  out  we  found  only  unimportant 
ohjecte,  several  fragments  of  pebble  mosaic,  for  example,  and  a 
piece  of  cornice  in  poros  with  several  guttip.     The  cistern  itself 
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was  a  deep  eubterraneau  basiu  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  open 
only  at  the  crosa.  It  extends  into  the  hillside,  so  has  really  hut 
three  arms,  the  two  that  are  opposite  each  otlier  being  considera- 
bly shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  4.50  m.  in  length,  while  one 
of  the  others  ia  2.60  m.  and  the  second  3.20  m.  long.  All  meas- 
ure 1.10  m.  to  1.30  m.  in  width,  and  are  high  enough  to  admit 
of  easy  passage,  the  pavement  sloping  from  each  extremity  to  tlie 
cross  where  it  drops  abruptly  to  a  deeper  basin.  The  roof  is 
arched,  and  sides  and  roof  are  coated  with  cement. 

Another  curious  discovery  was  made  close  by,  to  the  south  (K 
on  the  plan).  We  had  thought  that  here,  along  the  same  hillside, 
might  be  another  similar  cistern.  Instead  we  came  upon  some- 
thing which  may  be  described  as  the  half  of  a  huge  shallow  bow], 
assuming  that  it  is  a  vertical  plane  which  divides  the  bowl  into 
halves.  This  was  hollowed  out  of  a  single  stone,  and  at  the  lower 
side  was  a  stone  gutter  to  carry  off  water.  An  iron  strigil  was 
Ibnnd  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  We  felt  safe,  therefore, 
ia  interpreting  tlie  discovery  as  a  bath  or  cleaning-place  of  some 
kind. 

Toward  the  northern  side  of  this  same  plateau  were  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Byzantine  church,  10.50  m.  by  3,20  m,  (L  on  the  plak). 
Excavation  here  revealed  very  little.  The  walls  were  badly  made 
of  small  irregular  stones.  A  few  pieces  of  squared  marble  were 
found.  It  seemed  likely  that  old  materials  had  been  used  in 
building  the  church,  but  the  site  was  not  that  of  a  Greek  struc- 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  work  was  at  a  point 
outside  the  temple-precinct,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Eleuthe- 
rium,  and  some  distance  below  the  stoa  mentioned.  Here  we  no- 
ticed a  shaft  .97  m.  by  .63  m,  sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  but  filled 
with  earth  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  top.  One  of  the 
party  suggested  that  this  resembled  very  much  the  entrance  to  an 
Egyptian  tomb-chamber.  We  dug  with  some  difficulty  to  a  depth 
of  4.40  m.,  finding  on  either  side  of  the  shaft  shallow  holes  cut 
in  the  rock  to  make  a  means  of  ascent  and  descent.  Reiiching 
the  bottom  we  found  three  avenues  all  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  lead- 
ing, one  toward  the  plain  and  town  of  Argos,  the  second  back 
toward  the  temple,  the  third  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
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other  two,  or  about  southeast.  The  second  and  third  Boon  led  out 
of  the  rock  hack  to  the  Eleutherium,  a  little  below  the  present 
level  of  its  bed.  T^^e  did  not  follow  the  third  in  its  further  course : 
the  second,  however,  not  only  crossed  the  stream  but  entered  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side,  the  side  toward  the  temple.  Through 
a  distance,  therefore,  of  13,70  m.  walls  and  roof  of  hewn  stone 
were  necessary.  How  much  further  the  passage  continues  aa  a 
rock-cut  tunnel  we  could  not  tell.  The  first  mentioned  avenue 
we  followed  for  a  distance  of  34.25  m,,  all  the  way  through  native 
rock.  It  was  a  fascinating  piece  of  work  to  the  men  engaged  in 
it,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  They  were  utterly  mystified,  fancying 
that  they  were  on  the  way  toward  finding  some  hidden  treasure. 
They  would  ask  us  repeatedly  tI  irpayfui  thai  iZSi ;  and  we  were 
by  no  means  sure  what  to  tell  them.  Of  course  the  passage  was 
BO  dark  that  they  were  compelled  to  use  artificial  light,  and  they 
were  overjoyed  to  find  niches  in  the  side  walls  at  short  intervals, 
which  doubtless  those  who  made  the  tunnel  had  hewn  for  just 
that  purpose."  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  work  with  both  day- 
and  night-gangs,  and  to  push  forward  very  much  further  in  the 
time  we  had  at  our  disposal.  To  clear  the  passage  through  its 
entire  length  may  be  a  long  task,  for  of  course  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture how  far  it  extends,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on  under 
continually  increasing  disadvantages.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  a  system  of  irrigation  for  the  plain — ^^o\vB(^jrlov  'Apyw. 
Argos  is  still  iroXvSC^^iop ;  and  the  most  notable,  for  Greece  unu- 
sual, feature  of  the  plain  is  the  great  number  of  windmills  8cat> 
tered  all  over  it,  used  for  pumping  water  into  irrigating-canalB. 
It  secras  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  aqueduct  was  fed  by  the 
Eleutherium.  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  found  to  cross  its  bed, 
but  perhaps  the  stream's  course  may  have  suffered  some  change. 
The  third  arm  was,  in  that  case,  probably  designed  to  carry  off  the 
overflow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  series  of  cisterns  situated  across  tlie  Eleutherium 
and  a  little  further  up.  There  were  five  of  these,  hewn  out  of  a 
considerable  cliftl  AVe  cleared  one  of  tlie  number,  hut  found 
nothing  whatever.     In  the  aqueduct  itself  nothing  was  found. 

"  C|f.  the  Samian  tunnel  of  Polycrates,  Mitth-  Alhfn,  ix,  a.  177. 
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I  come  next  to  the  uppermoBt  terrace,  on  which,  as  Pausaiuas 
flays  distinctly,  the  old  temple  stood.  His  words  are : "  "Eoti  H 
vTrip  Tov  vabv  tovtov  tov  irpoTepov  vaoi  defUkid  re  itai  el  SiJ  ri  &XKo 
vtrtklirrTo  ij  0X(ff.  "We  first  dug  a  broad  trench  running  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  terrace  in  a  direction  due  west,  "We  did  not 
go  very  fer  or  very  deep  before  discoveriea  began.  On  the  first 
day  squared  fragments  of  poros  stone  appeared,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond, at  a  distance  of  S  m.  inside  the  east  terrace-wall  and  .60  m. 
below  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a  hard  layer  of  black  earth,  as- 
suring us  that  we  were  on  the  site  of  the  burned  temple.  Not 
only  that,  but  various  pieces  of  charred  wood  were  found,  and 
flat  bricks  showing  plainly  the  action  of  fire.  Digging  further  on 
we  found  that  this  layer  of  black  earth  continued.  It  made,  in 
fact,  what  we  came  to  call  a  "  platform,"  with  a  nearly  uniform 
width  of  rather  less  than  4  m.  and  a  length  of  33  m.,  i.  e.,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  western  end  of  the  terrace.  This  peculiar  layer 
was  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  itself  rested  upon 
&  layer  of  dark  red  soil.  Virgin  soil  on  either  side  of  the  plat- 
form lay  only  about  a  foot  below  its  level.  At  various  points 
fragments  of  metal  and  pottery  were  found ;  the  metal,  iron  or 
bronze,  always  too  much  melted  and  corroded  to  be  valuable,  the 
pottery  for  the  most  part  entirely  plain,  though  some  of  it  showed 
very  archie  Mycensean  patterns.  One  find  was  of  two  very  large 
pots,  one  within  the  other.  A  second,  near  the  western  end  of 
the  terrace,  revealed  a  perfect  pocket  from  which  we  gathered 
three  basketfiils  of  fragments,  in  the  main  pieces  of  thick,  heavy, 
unpainted  pottery,  also  some  fragments  of  a  lighter  ware,  and  bite 
of  iron  melted  by  fire,  plates  and  rods  of  bronze,  glass  heads, 
smaller  beads  of  bone,  and,  last  of  all,  a  very  curious  bronze  goat. 
The  whole  was  probably  a  mass  of  debris  which  had  fallen  at  the 
time  of  the  burning  of  the  temple,  or  had  been  thrown  aside  as 
rubbish.  Beyond  the  west  end  of  the  platform  and  a  foot  below 
its  level  was  a  pavement  of  irregular  polygonal  slabs,  such  a  pave- 
ment as  might  naturally  have  surrounded  a  temple. 

"We  next  started  a  cross-trench,  running  from  the  south  retain- 
ing-wall  of  the  terrace  back  to  the  hill  at  its  rear.     To  the  north 

"Paus.,  II.  17,7. 
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of  the  main  trench  virgin  soil  was  reached  at  a  very  slight  depth, 
and  no  diecovory  was  made ;  to  the  south  we  crossed  a  second 
"  platform  "  of  blat-k  earth  measuring  almost  exactly  the  same  in 
width  as  the  first,  and  running  parallel  with  it  at  a  distance  of 
seven  metres.  Virgin  soil  was  found  between  the  two  at  the  same 
slight  depth  as  before.  Lastly,  on  the  south  side  of  tliis  platform 
and  extending  to  the  terrace-wall,  a  distance  of  9.30  m.  was  a 
polygonal  pavement  of  the  same  type  as  was  found  at  the  west 
end.  Here  the  work  rested.  The  excavations  are  yet  too  incom- 
plete to  show  all  that  is  desired,  hut  they  have,  at  least,  made 
out  very  nearly  the  precise  location  of  the  old  temple ;  that  ie, 
we  can  explain  these  "  platforms "  of  black  earth  in  no  other 
way  than  by  supposing  that  they  mark  the  lines  of  the  temple's 
wde  walls.  Possibly  the  red  layer  beneath  is  what  is  left  of  the 
brick  walls  of  the  structure.  T)r.  Dijrpfeld  explains  in  this  way 
a  large  deposit  of  the  same  sort  found  along  the  walls  of  the 
Herasum  at  Olympia.  That  temple,  as  tJie  oldest  known,  makes 
the  best  standard  of  comparison  with  ours  at  Argos,  both  belong- 
ing to  a  time  when  wails  were  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  while 
columns  and  superstructure  were  of  wood. 

Interesting  remains  were  discovered  on  the  slope  west  of  the 
old  temple.  A  trial  trench  here  revealed  at  a  slight  depth  a  smooth 
level  pavement  of  concrete  (M  on  the  plan).  This  pavement  proved 
to  cover  a  rectangular  area  13,20  ra.  by  4.43  m.,  the  direction  ot 
its  lengtli  being  approximately  north  and  south,  that  is,  along  the 
slope.  A  slight  ridge  borders  the  lower  long  side.  On  the  oppo- 
ute  side  and  at  both  ends  the  area  is  enclosed  by  walls  of  the 
same  concrete  as  the  pavement.  The  end  walls  slope  with  the 
incline  of  the  hill,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  only  re- 
taining-walls  and  never  rose  high  enough  to  carry  a  roof  Toward 
its  southern  end  the  pavement  was  pierced  by  a  round  hole  ,20  m. 
in  diameter,  while  close  to  the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  two  large 
flat  bricks  were  found  lying  together  on  the  pavement.  The  whole 
structure,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  perhaps  served  as  a 
reservoir  or  lavatory.  It  may  be  added  that  during  the  work  here 
we  found  several  flat  bricks  which  bore  on  one  fece  the  impress 
of  a  thumb  and  four  fingers.  The  brick  had  evidently  been  car- 
ried while  still  soft  on  the  uirtumed  hand  of  a  workman. 
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I  come  at  length  to  the  new  temple  and  its  immediate  BUrround- 
ingB.  Its  location  was  known  to  ua  approximately,  and  wc  were 
fortunate  in  finding  upon  the  very  first  day  the  broad  courses  of 
the  outer  foundation.  Work  was  begun  at  the  eastern  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  broad  trench  waa  carried  up  the  southern  slope 
toward  the  temple.  I  need  not  describe  in  detail  the  progress  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  which,  as  I  have  noted,  was  by  fiir  the 
largest  and  most  important  part.  "We  followed  the  foundation- 
walls  dong  and  uncovered  them  completely,  working  with  sepa- 
rate gangs  from  both  ends  of  the  temple.  The  earth,  fortunately, 
was  easily  disposed  of.  It  had  only  to  be  carried  to  the  slopes  of 
the  two  ravines  which  bound  the  site  and  to  be  thrown  over.  AU 
around  the  stereobate  except  on  the  north  side,  where  bed-rock 
lay  close  to  the  surface,  we  dug  down  to  a  uniform  depth  of  four 
courses,  that  is  we  cut  down  the  entire  top  of  the  plateau  to 
this  level,  so  leaving  the  temple  substructure  free  and  clear. 
Inside  the  temple  we  dug  everywhere  to  bed-rock,  bringing  to 
view  whatever  remained  of  interior  foundations.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the  superstructure  is  preserved — 
even  the  stylobate  and  steps  being  gone — the  visitor  gains  a  very 
good  idea  at  a  glance  of  the  general  plan  and  outline  of  the  tem- 
ple. What  remains  is  only  the  broad  outer  foundation  on  which 
steps  and  columns  rested,  and  the  foundations  for  the  cclla-walls 
and  for  the  interior  columns.  The  material  used  throughout 
is  a  coarse-grained  poros  stone,  in  blocks  whose  dimensions  arc 
uniformly  1.20  m.  X  .60  m.  x  .35  m.  The  stylobate  was  doubt- 
less poroB  of  a  fiiir  sort,  as  are  the  column-drums  and  architectural 
fragments  found.  But  no  single  stone  came  to  light  which  could 
with  certainty  he  ascribed  to  the  stylobate,  although  fragments  of 
various  kinds  were  strewn  confusedly  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
temple.  We  looked  in  vwn  for  the  familiar  square  dowel-hole 
which  should  mark  those  blocks  on  which  columns  had  once 
stood. 

The  outer  foundation,  which  is  preserved  through  the  entire 
circuit  and  marks  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  over  all,  so  to 
speak,  measures  39.60  m.  in  length  on  the  sides  and  19.ii4  ni.  at 
the  ends.  It  is  from  3.50  m.  to  3.60  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  built 
most  carefully  with  regular  alternation  of  headers  and  stretchers. 
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This  subetantial  foundation,  furthermore,  goea  down  to  a  very 
considerable  depth.  At  tlie  northern  side,  where  bed-rock  lies 
just  below  the  Burface,  it  consiets  of  but  one  or  two  courses.  At 
the  western  end,  however,  where  the  underljiiig  rock  slopes  with 
the  incline  of  the  hill,  it  increases  from  two  to  eight  courses,  while 
at  the  eastern  end  we  sunk  a  shaft  deep  enough  to  show  ten 
courses  (3.50  fa.),  without  yet  reaching  the  lowest. 

Contiguous  to  the  eastern  end  ot  the  foundation,  just  at  the 
middle,  was  a  platform  almost  exactly  4  m.  square,  perhaps 
making  part  of  an  approach  to  the  temple,  like  that  to  the  temple 
of  ^sculapiuB  at  Epidaurus.  A  single  square  atone  found  close 
by,  with  parallel  cuttings  on  its  face  as  though  for  a  ramp,  tended 
to  support  the  latter  theory. 

To  consider  now  the  plan  of  the  temple" :  the  stereobate  meas- 
ures, as  already  stated,  39.60  m.  by  19.94  ra.  Further,  from  a 
capital  which  was  unearthed,  we  found  the  diameter  of  the  col- 
umns at  the  nock  to  bo  1.02  m.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the 
width  of  the  outer  foundation  (3.60),  that  this  supported  not  only 
steps  but  a  range  of  columns,  that  is,  the  temple  was  peripteral ; 
and  second,  a  pcripteros,  of  so  small  dimensions  was  surely  hexa- 
style.  Probably,  then,  there  were  twelve  columns  on  the  flanks. 
Assuming  the  most  usual  ratio  of  upper  to  lower  diameter,  these 
columns  would  have  measured  on  the  stylobate  1.31  m.  Assum- 
ing fiirther  that  the  line  of  the  first  step  is  .20  m.  inside  the  outer 
edge  of  tlic  stereobate,  and  that  the  steps  were  each  .50  m.  in 
breadth,  the  stylobate  would  measure  87.20  m.  by  17.54  m. 
With  intcrcolumniations,  then,  proportional  to  the  column-diam- 
eters, there  would  be  exactly  room  for  twelve  columns  on  the  long 
side.' 

'*  Orientation  of  the  temple  :  the  angle  between  the  axis  and  the  true  east  is 
150  oB'  20". 

"  Of  course  much  is  assumed  in  such  a  calculation  as  I  have  made ;  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  reoaonably.  Eveu,  however,  if  we  assume  the  smallest  possible  dimensions 
for  tbe  stylobate  and  so  the  greatest  possible  ratio  of  length  to  width,  there  could  still 
be  no  mora  tbun  twelve  columns  on  the  long  side.  The  proof  of  tny  [point,  there- 
fore, dm's  not  depend  upoti  tbe  precise  accuracy  of  the  figures  einplojed.  On  the 
otiier  bund,  tbe  fact  that  by  employing  flguras  which  most  naturally  luggest  tbem- 
selvea,  so  exact  a  result  is  secured  (the  discrepancy  is  only  a  few  centimetres),  serves 
to  strengthen  the  demonstration.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  the  ratio  of  lengtb 
to  width  in  Greek  temples  decreased  from  earlier  to  later  times.  Thus  in  the  He- 
neitm  it  is  less  than  in  the  Parthenon  or  "  Theseum." 
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The  interior  arrangement  of  the  structure  scenia  to  have  been 
the  one  common  to  peripteral  temples,  that  is  with  cella,  pronaoB, 
and  poaticum.  But  tlie  incomplete  remains  which  we  found 
of  foundation-walls  do  not  make  the  entire  plan  clear.  As  the 
map  shows,  we  could  definitely  locate  only  the  side  walls  enclosing 
the  cella-structure,  the  end  wall'*  to  the  east,  and  the  wall  dividing 
pronaoB  from  cella.  Therefore  we  could  determine  nothing  with 
absolute  certainty  except  the  dimensions  of  the  pronaos.  These 
are:  width  6,79  m,,  depth  4,6  m.  The  width  of  the  colonnade 
before  the  pronaoa  was  from  three  to  four  metres ;  on  the  long 
sides  it  is  1.20  m.  less.  The  cella  is  of  course  the  same  in  width 
from  wall  to  wall  as  the  pronaos,  hut  in  effect  was  made  much 
narrower  by  two  ranges  of  interior  columns.  These  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  cella'a  length,  thus  dividing  it  into  a  nave  3.75  m. 
wide  and  two  very  narrow  aisles.  The  length  of  the  cella  is  un- 
certain. No  sure  trace  was  discovered  of  its  rear  wall,  i.  e.,  the 
wall  separating  it  from  the  posticum,  or  of  the  western  end  wall 
of  the  eella^tructure.  A  few  indications  are  to  be  found,  however. 
First,  the  western  end  of  the  north  side  wall  seems  definitely  fixed. 
For  a  considerable  distance  where  no  single  stone  is  left  the  course 
of  this  wall  is  marked  by  the  cutting  made  in  the  bed-rock  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  cutting  stops  at  a  point  5.10  m.  distant  from  the 
outer  foundation  on  the  west  There  are  no  further  traces  to 
prove  surely  that  here  was  a  cross-wall,  but  such  must  have  been 
the  case  if,  aa  seems  certain,  the  side  wall  did  end  at  this  point. 
The  cross  wall  whose  position  is  thus  determined  was  evidently 
the  western  end  wall  of  the  cella-atructure.  It  was  separated 
from  the  columns  of  the  western  front  by  a  space  2.20  m. 
wider  than  that  at  the  east,  a  difference  which  is  strange 
but  not  impossible.  Further,  as  to  the  rear  wall  of  the 
cella  proper,  ita  location  seems  to  be  fixed  with  probability  by 
the  arrangement  oi  interior  columns  in  the  cella  itself.  "We 
found  bases  for  four  of  these  on  the  north  side,  and  five  or  possi- 
bly six  on  the  south  side.  The  third  pair,  reckoning  from  the 
east,  lie  exactly  in  the  centre-line  of  the  temple ;  and  fiirther,  the 

"As  already  staled,  w«  discovered  only  the  foundnliong  on  which  walls  and 
columns  r«Bied,  In  this  paiagraph,  therefore,  I  use  the  word  "  wall  "  to  mean  a 
line  of  foundation,  which  might  support  cither  a  solid  wall,  as  on  the  sides  of  iho 
inner  temple,  or  columns  and  dnta'i  as  at  the  ends. 
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last  one  in  the  southern  line  is  not  only  .30  m.  too  near  ita  neigh- 
bor, but  ia  different  from  the  rest  in  conBtruction.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  there  were  onlj  five  on  each  Bide,  and  that 
the  cella  consequently  is  aymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  centre- 
line mentioned.  Its  length,  then,  is  twice  the  distance  from  the 
eastern  end  to  the  centre,  that  is,  11.60  m.  What  I  have  called 
the  eixth  base  was  probably  a  part  of  the  wall  dividing  cella  from 
posticum.  It  correeponda  exactly  in  breadth  and  ia  very  nearly 
symmetrieiJ  in  position  with  the  wall  between  pronaos  and 
cella.  Ample  room  is  left  within  the  limits  so  defined  for  a 
posticum,  though  it  would  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  shallower  than 
the  pronaos. 

The  cella  structure  thus  probably  had  the  form  of  a  double 
temple  in  antis.  Thia  type  is  for  more  common  than  the  amphi- 
prostyle  typo ;  besides  the  latter  would  not  require  a  continuous 
foundation  for  an  end-wall,  such  as  we  found  to  exist,  but  would 
more  probably  be  provided  for  by  single  detached  piers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  various  dimensions  which  have  been 
given  that  the  temple  was  by  no  means  a  large  one,  smaller  in 
fact  than  one  niiglit  exjiect  so  famous  a  foundation  as  the  HerEeum 
of  Argos  to  be.  It  is,  nevertheless,  large  in  comparison  with 
most  temples  of  Greece  proper,  if  the  chief  buildings  at  Athens 
and  Olympia  are  excepted.  For  example,  it  is  more  than  five 
metres  longer  on  the  stylobate  than  the  "  Theseum." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  with 
what  we  found  than  to  determine  the  ground-plan.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  discovery  of  one  capital  of  a  column.  This  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  with  twenty  channels.  The  curve  of  the 
echinus  ia  extremely  graceful,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dimen- 
sions of  section  being  respectively  .169  m.  and  .124  m.  Besides 
this  capital  only  two  column-drums  were  found. 

Enough  haa  been  said  to  show  what  the  history  of  the  temple 
must  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  more  thorough  and  sys 
tematic  plundering  than  it  suffered  could  not  be  imagined.  Not 
only  was  everything  above  ground  taken,  but  the  very  foundations 
were  carried  away.  It  may  well  be  that  we  did  not  find  the  up- 
permost course  of  the  stereobate  at  all ;  indeed  the  stereobate  as 
we  did  find  it  was  two  courses  lower  at  the  western  than  at  the 
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I  end.  The  cella-walk  were  left  far  below  the  level  of  the 
outer  Bubstnicture ;  and  one  of  the  interior  column-bases  had  been 
taken  in  toto.  To  show  the  completeneBs  of  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  the  capital  before  mentioned  waa  found 
resting  upon  the  cella-wall  below  the  stereobate.  So  at  all  depths 
inside  the  temple  were  found  remains  which  far  antedated  the 
structure  itself  This  unfortunate  destruction  is  due  to  the  feet 
that  in  all  ages  the  plain  of  Argos  has  been  well  populated.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  walls  of  Nauplia  contain  very  much  that 
we  did  not  find  at  the  Herteum.  In  a  church  at  Merbaka,  a 
village  halfway  to  Nauplia,  we  recognized  stones  from  the  Herte- 
nm ;  and  at  Aniphi,  also  on  the  road  to  Nauplia,  a  column-drum 
from  the  temple  which  had  been  cut  through  bo  as  to  make  a  hol- 
low cylinder  served  as  a  curb  for  the  village-well. 

The  rough  stones  of  the  atereobate  bear  a  series  of  masons' 
marks,  which  are  here  reproduced  in  fecsimile.  Moat  of  them 
were  on  the  inner  face  of  the  broad  foundation  which  supported 


/^v    p  d  N 

columns  and  steps,  only  two  ou  the  bases  of  interior  columns. 
They  were  not  chiselled  on  the  stone,  but  painted  in  red.  The 
color  waa  at  first  very  bright,  but  faded  gradually  with  continued 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  letters,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
roughly  traced,  varied  in  height  between  .11  and  .27  m.,  in 
breadth  between  .13  and  ,35  m. 
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The  natural  presumptioa  that  these  markings  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  is  confirmed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  letters  themselves.  The  basis  for  Kirchhoffe  "  division 
of  ArgivG  inscriptions  into  three  periods  is  found  in  the  varying 
forme  of  sigma,  a  letter  which  unfortunately  is  not  included  in 
onr  number.  But  the  concurrence  of  the  forms  A  and  0  for 
alpha  and  omicron  is  enough  to  show  that  these  characters  belong 
to  Kirehhoff's  third  period  ("wm  und  nach  "  457  B,  C);  further, 
the  upright  form  for  nu  (which  Kirchhoff  does  not  recognize  as 
Argive")  points  to  a  time  when  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  at  least 
known  to  the  Argives ;  that  is,  toward  or  about  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (See  also  on  4  below,)  This  is  exactly  the 
time  to  which,  on  other  grounds,  the  building  of  the  temple  mty 
be  assigned. 

The  following  details  seem  worthy  of  note  (j^ee  drawing) : 

1.  There  are  two  appearances  of  this  form.  In  the  third  period 
it  ia  used  as  o  in  I.  G.  A.  35,  36,  37,  88,  89,  40 ;  as  »  in  35,  36, 
87, 38,40,  as  0  35, 40  (both  doubted  by  Eirchhoft),43',44, 45.  The 
last  three  are  later  inscriptions.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter 
represented  here  ie  $,  though  it  may  be  <u,  or  less  probably,  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  later  form,  o. 

2.  This,  the  Argive  form  for  the  rough  breathing,  is  five  times 
repeated  in  forma  that  vary  but  slightly, 

8.  The  irregular  shape  seems  due  only  to  carelessness  and  the 
roughness  of  the  stone. 

4.  The  Y  of  the  Eastern  alphabet.  The  forms  X  +  for  X  and 
-H,  I  for  f  iu  Arave  inscriptions,  made  the  existence  of  the  form 
^/  (for  T)  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but  it  is  here  discovered 
for  the  first  time.  This  form  and  that  of  2  must  belong  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  Ionic  alphabet  had  become  established  in  Argolis, 

5,  The  letters  are  of  course  inverted.  Both  are  regular  forms 
for  the  period. 

7.  The  sloping  P  ia  no  doubt  due  to  carelessness.  It  is  not  a 
recognized  form  of  the  letter. 

I  can  find  no  forms  with  which  to  compare  9, 10,  and  11,  and 
shall  not  attempt  conjectural  explanations. 

"  Orieth.  Alphabet,  p,  fl7. 
"M,  Taf.  I. 
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It  would  be  a  long  task  to  enumerate  all  the  objects,  large  and 
small,  that  were  unearthed  in  the  temple  or  near  it.  First,  of 
course,  the  now  celebrated  head  of  Hera."  This  was  found  on 
the  morning  of  Feb.  21,  lying  about  a  foot  and  a  half  below 
ground,  at  a  point  just  west  of  the  outer  foundation  (Q  on  the 
PLAX).  Two  smaller  heads,  quite  similar  in  technie,  were  found 
not  far  away.  Subsequently,  a  youthful  male  torso  was  discovered 
at  the  greatest  depth  we  reached  inside  the  temple  (R  on  the 
plan), — this  fact  again  showing  how  complete  the  work  ot  plun- 
der and  destruction  had  been.  This  torso  is  almost  in  the  round, 
but  is  joined  at  the  back  to  a  rolief-aurface,  that  is  almost  surely 
to  a  metope.  The  marble  is  wonderfully  well  preser\'ed ;  it  had 
lain  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  had  kept  its  original  polish,  like  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  The  workmanship  seemed  to  Professor 
Brunn,  from  the  photographs  which  I  showed  him,  finer  even 
than  that  of  the  Hera  head.  This  discovery  was  made  during  the 
last  days  of  our  work,  and,  as  may  be  ima^ned  from  its  strange 
site,  was  altogether  unexpected.  Earlier  than  this  we  had  found 
another  torso  of  about  the  same  size,  but  female,  presumably  of 
an  Amazon.  Besides  these  larger  objects,  a  great  quantity  of 
sculptured  fragments  waa  discovered,  arms  and  legs,  drapery, 
and  so  on,  together  with  pieces  of  what  had  probably  been  the 
sculptured  cyma  of  the  cornice,  bearing  a  series  of  palmettes, 
between  every  two  ofwhich  were  varied  scrolls.  On  these  ecrolla 
was  perched,  in  every  intervening  space,  a  bird,  perhaps  a  cuckoo 
as  sjTubol  of  the  goddess.  Lastly,  a  great  number  of  smaller  ob- 
jects of  all  descriptions  came  to  light,  some  at  a  slight  depth,  oth- 
ers far  below  and  inside  the  temple-foundations.  These  include 
fragments  of  archaic  pottery,  terracotta  heads,  figures,  and  masks, 
pins  and  clasps  of  bronze,  a  bronze  cock,  several  scarabs,  one  of 
them  threaded,  so  to  speak,  on  a  bronze  pin,  pieces  of  gold  leaf, 
a  spiral  ornament  of  gold,  stone,  boue,  and  ivory  seals,  beads  of 
various  kinds,  and  so  on. 

On  the  slope  between  the  old  and  new  temples,  we  uncovered  a 
stoa-like  structure  of  white  limestone  (C  on  the  plan).  Its  direc- 
tion is  parallel  to  that  of  the  temple  and  it  is  rather  more  than 
twice  as  long,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  present  excavations.   Its 

>*  I  tnendoD  here  the  sculptured  works  discovered  only  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
oeas.    The;  wilJ  be  tully  discussed  by  Dr.  Waldsiein. 
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course  varies  considerably  from  a  straight  line  at  many  points 
and  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  belonging  to  a  late  period  of  build- 
ing. Only  the  steps  are  pre8er\-ed  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  length,  and  we  could  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  stylobate  on 
which  columns  had  stood,  "We  did  find  fragments  of  columns, 
which  might  have  belonged  to  the  stoa,  and  a  well  preserved 
angle-triglyph  of  corresponding  dimensions;  al80,wbatniay  have 
been  a  piece  of  the  cornice,  with  finely  worked  ornament  of  mse- 
ander-pattcm  in  relief.  At  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  eastern 
end  of  the  temple,  the  front  line  of  the  stoa  projects  very  consid- 
erably toward  the  south,  thus  forming  a  main  central  portion  with 
probably  two  receding  wings;  though  toward  the  east  we  could 
not  follow  the  excavation  far  enough  to  establish  this  detail.  The 
main  portion  was  cleared  back  to  the  rear  wall,  which  makes  a  re- 
taining-wall  against  the  slope  above,  and  is  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  rather  carelessly  laid.  The  whole  space  was  completely 
filled  with  bases  of  statues  and  steles  of  all  forms  and  dimensions. 
Some  must  have  borne  figures  or  groups  of  considerable  size ;  all 
were  packed  together  with  no  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement. 
Still  more  stood  before  the  stoa,  in  the  area  between  the  central 
hall  and  tlie  wings,  "We  were  surjirised  to  find  nothing  more 
than  the  bases  themselves,  no  trace  of  a  statue  and  no  single  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription.  The  marble  had  of  course  been  burned 
for  lime  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  did  find  in  situ,  on  a  stone 
projecting  before  the  step  next  to  the  uppermost,  a  relief  repre- 
senting two  doves  facing  each  other.  It  was  not  work  of  the  best 
period,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  stoa  seemed  on  all  accounts 
late.  Moreover,  one  of  these  cross-walls  dividing  this  middle 
space  passed  directly  over  a  statuc-basc,  this  fact  pointing  to  a 
still  later  reconstruction.  At  the  west  end  of  the  stone  was  a 
curved  line  of  foundation,  the  special  meaning  of  which  we  could 
not  determine. 

Several  minor  diwcoveries  may  be  briefly  reviewed.  An  irreg- 
ularly shaped  pavement,  made  up  of  large  square  stones  and  resting 
upon  a  rough  foundation  of  rubble  and  earth,  is  situated  near  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  teniple-stercobate,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
same  level.  It  may  be  explained  cotyecturally  in  a  variety  ot 
ways, 
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An  interesting  trial-ehaft  was  sunk  in  the  hillside,  about  one 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  temple  (N  on  the  plan).  We  dug  down  , 
here  exactly  eight  metres,  finding  at  this  depth  a  squared  stone- 
This  only  shows  more  forcibly  what  was  proved  by  our  work  else- 
where, that  is,  that  farther  discoveries  may  be  expected  on  all  the 
slopes  about  the  temple,  where  not  improbably  sculptured  frag- 
ments which  have  fallen  down  from  above  may  lie  buried. 

On  the  south  slope  we  discovered  a  broad  flight  of  steps  (I  on 
the  plan),  leading  up  to  the  temple,  doubtless  making  part  of  a 
kind  of  propylsea.  We  did  not  reach  the  end  of  them  in  either 
direction,  though  we  uncovered  them  through  a  length  of  17  m. 
There  most  have  been,  therefore,  an  imposing  approach  from  this 
direction.  The  steps  measure  .27  m.  and  ,45  m.  in  rise  and 
tread  respectively;  they  are  of  limestone  and  in  a  fairly  good  state 
of  preservation, 

A  trial  trench  further  to  the  west  along  the  southern  slope 
crossed,  at  a  depth  of  about  1  m,,  a  well  built  wall  1.75  m.  wide 
{N  on  the  plan).  Lack  of  time  prevented  us  from  following  up 
this  suggestive  discovery.  We  did  prove  by  means  of  a  second 
trench  6  m.  to  the  eastward,  that  the  wall  did  not  extend  so  far 
in  that  direction. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  work  west  of  the  temple,  which 
was  attended  with  results  of  especial  importance.  We  had  begun 
here  with  a  deep  cutting  on  the  slope  some  distance  below  the 
temple,  which  was  finally  carried  quite  up  to  Uie  foundation- 
walls,  all  the  way  keeping  down  to  bed-rock,  which  lay  sometimes 
5  m.  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  original  surface.  Another 
cutting,  further  down  the  hill  (H  on  the  plan),  brought  to  light 
remains  which  cannot  yet  be  fully  interpreted.  We  discovered 
ihe  foundations  of  a  rear  wall,  two  cross-walls  and  a  possible  front 
line  of  columns.  The  rear  wall,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  lies 
9  m.  below  the  temple-stereobate,  is  1.10  m.  broad  and  well  built 
of  quadrangular  blocks.  Its  length  is  uncertain,  for  it  extends  to 
the  north  beyond  the  limits  of  our  cutting,  A  retairdng-wall, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  5  m.,  is  situated  2,70  m.  back 
(east)  of  the  wall  just  mentioned.  One  of  the  cross-walls  belongs 
to  a  good  period  of  building;  the  second  suggested  Byzantine 
^instruction.     On  the  front  wall  one  column  was  preserved, 
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standing  simply  on  a  email  square  base.  Three  other  haees  of  the 
same  kind  were  found  at  approximately  equal  distances,  though 
the  whole  line  is  covered  now  by  an  apparently  later  wall,  broken 
by  two  doors  of  unequal  widths.  The  single  room  which  these 
three  walls  enclose  is  5.25  m.  in  width  by  4.20  m.  in  depth.  A 
stele-base  2.55  m.  long  continues  the  line  of  the  first  mentioned 
cross-wall  toward  the  west. 

The  next  higher  cutting,  that  just  below  the  temple  (P  on  the 
PLAN),  yielded  no  architectural  remains,  but  from  here  came  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  our  immense  collection  of  terracotta  fig- 
urines and  smaller  objects.  At  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  feet  we 
came  upon  a  layer  of  black  earth,  the  >miu/jo  ;^w/m»,  asitcametobe 
called  by  ourselves  as  well  ae  by  the  men,  a  layer  of  varying 
thickness,  sloping  with  the  slope  of  the  rock  below.  Here,  in 
successive  pockets,  we  kept  finding  through  three  weeks  great 
quantities  of  female  heads  and  figures  in  terracotta.  These  were 
of  all  possible  descriptions  and  sizes,  many  of  the  archaic  bird- 
faced  order,  some  retaining  traces  of  color,  au<l  all  exhibiting  tlie 
most  varied  styles  of  dress  and  adornment.  They  had  been  with- 
out doubt  votive  offerings  to  the  goddess.  The  whole  collection 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  tlie  kind  in  exist- 
ence, except,  it  may  be,  that  at  Syracuse,  where  we  found  almost 
every  one  of  our  patterns  duplicated.  Besides  these  terracottas, 
masses  of  pottery  fragments  were  found,  all  archaic,  quantities  of 
iron  and  bone  rings,  relief-plaques  of  terracotta  and  ivorj-,  show- 
ing the  earliest  technic,  seals,  scarabs,  beads,  small  sculptured  fig- 
ures of  animals  in  stone,  mirrors,  pins,  clasps,  and  so  on.  .  Min- 
gled with  the  mass  were  found  also  teeth  and  bones  of  animals. 
This  feet  ser\-ed  to  prove  what  had  already  seemed  evident,  viz., 
that  we  had  come  upon  tlie  rcfiise  which  had  gathered  about  oM  al- 
tars, not  altars  whieli  had  stood  here,  for  the  slope  seemed  to  have 
been  filled  in  afterthe  foundations  for  the  new  temple  had  been  fin- 
ished with  whatever  chanced  to  be  at  hand.  This  was  proven  by 
its  whole  stratification,  as  well  as  by  the  especial  fact  that  we  found 
broken  fragments  of  worked  stone  in  great  quantities  making  a 
foundati<»Ti  for  the  upper  strata.  These  stones  had  evidently  been 
employed  in  older  structures,  and  were,  strange  to  say,  of  a  kind 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  site.     It  seemed,  therefore,  that  we 
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could  confidently  ascribe  all  objecta  which  our  mine  yielded  to  a 
time  considerably  eariier  than  the  building  of  the  new  temple, 
since  at  that  time  thoBe  once  consecrated  offerings  were  servicea- 
ble only  aB  so  much  rubbish  to  be  used  for  filling. 

Two  more  points  in  conclusion.  We  found  in  the  mass  ot 
stone  described  what  seemed  like  bisected  drums  of  columns 
which  were  possibly  from  the  older  temple.  They  showed  on  one 
fece  a  peculiarly  worked  pair  of  holes,  designed  to  hold  the  rope 
by  which  the  stone  was  to  be  lifted  and  putinto  position.  Itwas 
a  device  which  we  had  never  seen  before,  though  we  noted  it 
later  at  Girgenti.  Mr.  Penrose  told  us  that  it  was  found  only  in 
the  oldest  temples  of  Sicily. 

In  the  same  stone-heap  we  found  something  which  we  liked  to 
interpret  as  a  primitive  image  sj-mbolic  of  divinity,  or  ^phwt. 
It  is  an  octagonal  shaf^,  having  a  very  slightly  projecting  base, 
narrowing  toward  the  top  and  broken  off  at  a  height  of  about 
two  and  a  half  feet.  Several  facts  suggested  its  interpretation 
as  a  ^phat.  First,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  in  any  otiier 
way  so  strange  an  object;  second,  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
amid  fragments  from  the  older  temple  and  the  most  primitive 
works  of  art;  ftirther,  the  fact  that  it  was  made  of  a  very 
soft;  stone  which  could  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  that  the 
working  is  so  directly  in  imitation  of  the  technic  of  wood-carv- 
ing; lastly,  the  analogy  with  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  Greek 
plastic  art,  the  Artemis  of  Delos.  That  figure  represents  only  a 
reasonable  and  logical  step  in  advance  of  this  possible  /3/>A-o«. 
The  interpretation  given  seems  to  me,  therefore,  more  than  prob- 
able. If  it  is  correct,  we  Iiave  the  earliest  known  representation 
of  a  Greek  deity  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  a  profit- 
able season  of  excavation. 

CarletoiN  L.  Brownsos. 
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SOME  SCITLrTTTlES  FROM  TIIE  ARGIVE  HER^UM. 
[Plates  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX.] 


These  Plates  are  from  photographs  taken  from  the  casts  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Young,  and 
the  accouut  of  them  is  made  up  of  eitracta  from  "  Excavaliona  at  the  Heraion  of 
Argoa,  I89S,  by  Charlbs  Waldstkin  ;  American  School  of  Cln^ical  Studiet  at 
Athens,  Bulletin  iii.  Boston,  New  York,  end  Chicago,  Oinn  &  Co.  London  acd 
Edinburgh,  Williams  &  NoigaW,  1892 ;  "  pp.  1-20,  Plates  I-VIII. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the  important  sculptures 
on  the  site  of  the  Herseum  in  the  spring  of  1892  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  paper. 


1.  Headop  Hera  (Pl.  XVII).  "  Parian  marble.  The  head  was 
evidently  placed  between  the  shoulders,  at  right  angles  to  the  chest 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  neck  of  a  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  nor  of 
a  droop  downwards  or  a  tilting  upwards.  This  absolute  straight- 
ness  of  position  of  the  head,  and  hence  of  the  look  of  the  eyes, 
gives  to  a  statue  a  solemnity,  simplicity  and  severity  which  in  the 
archaic  statues,  with  the  imperfect  and  conventional  modelling  of 
the  details,  contributes  to  tlie  impression  of  hardness  and  lifeless- 
ness  characterizing  these  early  works.  In  onr  work  it  could  only 
give  simplicity,  dignity  and  solemnity.  In  the  composition  of  the 
head  itself  there  is  a  symmetry  maintained  in  either  half,  a  perfect 
balancing  of  either  side.  This  severe  dichotomy  is  accentuated  in 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  two  curls  above  the  central  parting, 
a  peculiarity  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return.  From  this  point 
downwards  the  two  sides  of  the  fece  are  evenly  balanced,  without 
suggesting  a  purely  mechanical  reproduction,  as  in  some  of  the 
archaic  works. 
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"  III  contradistinction  to  archalstic  work  the  severity  and  regu- 
Iwity  of  treatment  [in  the  hair]  ia  not  hard;  but  the  regularitj 
lends  to  the  variety  of  wavy  lines  a  repose  which  ^ves  to  this 
style  of  treatment  something  of  the  grandiose  as  opposed  to  the 
petty.  The  more  this  hair  is  looked  at  from  a  distance,  the  more 
life  and  beauty  of  texture  does  it  suggest,  while  retaining  a  har- 
mony and  regularity  of  general  design,  and  adding  rest^ness  to 
tbe  suggestion  of  flow  and  ripple  in  the  movement  of  lines.  I 
hardly  know  of  any  instance  of  Greek  art  that  can  be  compared 
with  it,  excepting  the  best  types  of  Greek  fifth  century  work,  as 
in  what  remains  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  hair  in  the  Caryatides 
of  the  Erechtheum — though  these,  more  decorative  works  of 
sculpture,  are  less  highly  finished. 

"  In  the  same  way  the  regularity  which  makes  for  hardness  is 
counteracted  in  the  detail  modelling  of  the  fiice.  In  the  profile 
view  the  absolutely  straight  and  continuous  line  from  forehead  to 
nose  ia  varied  in  that  the  noae  projects  at  a  slightly  obtuse  angle 
and  thus  throwa  the  lower  part  of  the  face  forward.  But  an  ele- 
ment of  softness  is  chiefly  added  in  the  delicate  modelling  (always, 
however,  remaining  simple  and  broad  in  character)  of  the  cheeks, 
chin,  mouth  and  eyes.  The  modelling  of  the  cheek,  especially  in 
the  region  about  the  mouth,  nostrils  and  eye,  is  of  a  delicacy 
which,  while  adding  to  the  general  softness  of  the  face,  ia  not 
noticeable  in  itself,  unless  examined  very  closely  and  minutely, 
and  doea  not  detract  fi-om  the  general  breadth  of  character  in  the 
treatment  of  the  head  as  a  whole.  Tlie  chin  holds  a  happy  mean 
between  the  heavy  and  the  weakly  pointed;  while  the  curve  from 
the  lower  lip  downwards  to  the  point  of  the  chin  is  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy.  The  mouth,  with  a  full  lower  lip,  is  a  very  charaeterietic 
feature  of  the  head.  The  lips  are  clearly  arched  and  still  have 
nothing  of  the  hardness  of  arching  which  the  lips  of  the  works 
immediately  preceding  the  great  period  have,  still  less  are  they 
aet  in  the  so-called  '  archaic  smile.'  The  hardness  is  chiefly  in 
that  the  Hps  are  not  compressed,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  firmly, 
but  are  slightly  parted — a  fact  which  no  doubt  adds  to  the  milder 
expression  of  the  whole  countenance.  The  sculptor  has  thus  solved 
a  difficult  problem.  .  .  .  The  whole  treatment  of  the  eye  retains 
a  severity  which  is  free  from  lifelessness  and  give  a  vividness  which 
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is  not  tied  to  a  purely  individual  expression  or  mood.  Mouth  and 
eye  together  remind  us  of  the  advance  in  art  attributed  bj  the 
ancients  to  the  painter  Polygnotos.  .  .  , 

"  In  all  its  charactenBtice  this  head  thus  manifests  that  it  ie 
neither  archaic,  nor  transitional,  nor  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c, 
nor  archaistic  or  belon^og  to  later  renaissance  of  earlier  Greek 
type,  but  it  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  artist  living  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  c. 

"  The  next  question  is  the  particular  divini^  represented.  I 
have  until  now  called  it  Hera.  But  of  course  we  must  bo  aware 
that  this  attribution  is  not  beyond  all  doubt  It  might  be  mun- 
tained  that  the  head  is  that  of  Athene  or  even  of  Aphrodite.  But 
I  do  not  think  this  likely.  It  first  appears  to  me  to  be  a  head  of 
Hera  because  of  the  diadem  or  Stephanos  which  is  the  character- 
istic badge  of  Hera.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  broad,  orna- 
mented diadem  which  Hera  has  on  the  coins  of  Argos.  She  is 
not  represented  as  a  matron.  But  we  must  remember  that  Hera 
in  the  Judgment  of  Paris  vied  with  Aphrodite  and  Athene,  and 
tiiat,  especially  at  Argos  in  the  festival  of  the  Upoit  ydfUK  she  is 
conceived  of  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  the  marriage  festival  with  whom 
is  the  central  point  in  the  festival.  The  place  in  which  the  head 
was  found,  would,  fiirthermore,  be  an  a  priori  reason  for  our  at- 
tribution. While,  finally,  the  severity  of  conception  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  modifies  the  youthfulness  in  the 
direction  not  fevorable  to  its  interpretation  as  Aphrodite  or  even 
Athene,  This  view  is  still  more  confirmed  when  we  compare  the 
bead  with  the  best  known  types  of  Hera.  .  .  . 

"If  now  we  turn  to  the  question  to  what  artist  and  school  this 
head  belongs,  the  name  of  Polykleitos  and  the  Polykleitan  school 
at  once  necessarily  suggest  themselves.  The  date  of  the  work  and 
its  provenience  would,  without  any  other  indications,  make  UB 
attribute  it  to  the  Argive  school  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  Polykleitos.  For  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  improbable  that 
in  the  fifth  century  such  a  statue  of  Hera  would  be  made  for  the 
Heraion  without  coming  under  the  direct  influence  of  Polykleitos 
who  established  the  ideal  of  this  goddess  in  this  very  temple  by 
what  was  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  art  in  antiquity.  The 
severity  and  prevalence  of  symmetry  in  the  head,  of  which  I  have 
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epoken,  are  characteriBticB  which  mark  Polykleitan  character; 
while  the  comparative  youthfulneBs  and  dignity,  kept  from  over- 
powering grandeur  by  a  certain  grace,  could  not  be  expressed 
better  than  in  the  terms  with  which  Quintilian  (Inat  Orat.  xii. 
lo.  7)  criticises  the  art  of  Polykleitos.  . .  . 

"As  to  the  question  of  how  the  statue  etood,  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  must  have  stood  alone  on  its  base,  probably 
immediately  at  the  west  end  "of  the  temple.  The  beautiful  delicate 
finish  of  the  sur&ce  made  me  doubt  of  its  being  a  pedimental 
figure.  But  since  the  metope  was  found  (Pl.XVllI)  in  which  the 
surface  is  so  well  preserved,  the  careful  finish  and  elaboration  of 
the  sur&ce  in  this  piece  of  architectural  sculpture  makes  me  con- 
sider it  possible  that  this  Hera  stood  in  the  pediment  under  which 
it  was  found,  and  represented  the  goddess  standing  immediately 
beside  the  central  figure  or  figures  in  the  scene  of  the  departure 
of  Agamemnon  and  the  Homeric  heroes  for  Troy.  The  dimen- 
sions would  suit  the  pediments  of  a  temple  with  the  measurements 
of  the  Heraion. . . . 

2.  Metope  FROM  THE  becond  temple  (Pl.XVI  II).  "Fine-grained 
marble. . . .  This  fragment  of  a  metope,  of  which  the  surfiice  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  represents  the  torso  of  a  nude  warrior 
advancing  to  the  left  in  violent  charging  attitude ;  the  right  arm, 
which  is  upraised,  no  doubt  held  some  weapon  with  which  he  was 
striking  an  opponent  who  lay  at  his  feet,  and  whose  hand  is  still 
to  be  seen  pressing  against  the  right  side  of  his  victorious  enemy. 
The  work  is  in  high  relief,  the  head  and  legs  are  now  missing, 
having  been  completely  undercut  The  flat  background  of  the 
relief  is  visible  in  our  plate  above  his  left  shoulder.  The  action 
of  this  warrior  is  one  which  occurs  frequently  on  metopes  and 
friezes  representing  the  famous  mythical  battle  scenes.  .  .  .  The 
vigorous  action  is  expressed  as  fully  in  this  work  as  in  any  of  the 
instances  quoted.  But  I  know  of  no  metopes  in  which  the  detail 
work  in  the  modelling  of  the  surlace  is  so  careful  and  accurate. 
Not  only  in  the  wonderful  articulation  of  the  whole  torso  and  in 
the  delicate  modelling  of  the  muscles  covering  the  ribs,  in  which 
we  have  the  *  dryness '  reminding  us  of  the  school  of  ^^na 
without  any  of  the  archaic  '  hardness ; '  but  in  such  details  as 
the  indication  of  the  gland  (?)  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the 
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careful  modelling  of  the  haDd,  in  which  the  thumb,  the  nails  and 
the  email  wrinkles,  are  reproduced  in  an  almost  minute  manner — 
in  all  this  we  have  an  instance  of  a  new  school  of  art.  It  seems  to 
show  a  continuation  of  Peloponnesian  traditions,  of  the  duriora  et 
Tuscanids  proxima  rendering  of  the  human  figure  in  transitional 
works;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  knowledge  and  power 
of  accurate  expression  in  the  treatment  of  details,  which  together 
form  a  striking  combination.  .  .  . 

8.  Head  of  Amazon  (?)  (Pl.  XIX,  Fig.  1).  "  This  head  at  first 
sight  appears  so  expressive  of  sentiment  that  we  should  hesitate 
to  connect  it  with  the  other  works  which  we  assign  to  the  Poly- 
kleitan  school  of  the  fifth  century.  But  upon  closer  examination 
we  see  that  the  sentiment  which  it  manifests  is  due  rather  to  the 
attitude  than  to  the  signs  of  emotion  in  the  head  itself  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of  a  high  relief  on  the  (our)  right  side, 
which  is  not  fully  visible  in  the  plate,  being  near  to  the  back- 
ground ;  the  hair  is  not  elaborated,  the  ear  not  indicated.  From 
its  dimensions,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of 
a  metope.  The  head  drooped  to  the  shoulder  and  no  doubt  be- 
longed to  a  wounded  warrior.  The  helmet  is  of  a  curious  Phry- 
^an  shape.  It  might  possibly  belong  to  a  Trojan  warrior,  a  type 
which  often  approaches  the  efieminate,  but  the  head  corresponds 
most  to  the  types  of  Amazons  which  abound  in  Greek  art.  If 
the  head  be  that  of  an  Amazon  and  if  it  belongs  to  the  metopes 
of  the  temple,  the  Amazonomachia  (and  probably  the  Centaur- 
omachia)  were  represented  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  .  .  . 

4.  Head  WITH  Helmet  Pl.  XIX,  Fig.  2).  "  The  eyes  seem  to 
show  tra«es  of  the  ancient  application  of  color.  The  dimensions 
are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  previous  head.  So,  too,  the 
proportions  of  the  fece.  The  fece  is  rounder  and  fuller.  I  do  not 
venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  metopes ;  though  it  certainly  formed 
part  of  a  work  in  high  relief,  .  .  . 

6.  Fraqmext  of  Sima  (Pl.  XIX,  Fig.  3) "  The  ...  dis- 
tinction between  the  works  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  c. 
is  noticed  when  we  compare  the  Sima  from  Argos  with  that  of  the 
7 /(O^os  of  Epidauros.  The  ornament  upon  the  Argos  Sima  con- 
sists of  two  volutes  joining,  out  of  the  junctions  of  which  rises  an 
anthemion  in  modified  lotos  pattern.     The  volutes  end  on  either 
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side  in  the  honey-suckle  pattern,  below  which  one  smaller  curved 
line  sweopa  inwards  and  ends  in  a  smaJler  volute  beside  the  iiii- 
themion.  Each  smaller  volute  is  surmounted  by  a  bird.  One 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  these  birds  the  cuckoo  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  the  Ar^ve  Hera;  but  this  I  do  not  venture 
to  decide.  Compared  with  this,  the  Epidaurian  sima  is  redundant 
and  almost  barocco." 
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A  HEAD  OF    POLYCLETAK    STYLE    FROM 
METOPES  OF  THE  ARGIVE  HERAEUM.* 


[Plate  XX.] 


The  marble  head  which  is  here  reproduced  on  Plate  XX 
is  one  of  the  many  intereatiug  finds  of  this  season's  (1894)  ex- 
cavations by  the  American  School  of  Athens  at  the  Argive 
Heraeum.  The  members  of  the  School  who  joined  me  m  the 
work  were  Dr.  Waaliingtoii,  Mr.  Richard  Norton,  Mr.  Hoppio, 
and  Mr.  Aldeu. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  give  at  the  present 
moment  an  adequate  account  of  these  discoveries.  For  this  we 
shall  have  to  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  the  excavations,  when 
the  mere  work  of  arranging  the  numerous  objects  and  fragments 
will  occupy  a  considerable  period  with  arduous  labor.  But  the 
important  bearings  of  this  head  upon  the  other  sculptures  wo  have 
nnearthed  at  the  Heraeum,  aa  well  as  upon  the  history  of  Greek 
art  in  its  highest  period,  make  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  publish 
it  at  this  early  date,  and  to  accompany  the  publication  with  some 
explanatory  remarks,  ^ving  tlie  main  bearings  of  the  discovery. 
These  remarks  are  therefore  of  a  purely  preliminary  character. 

The  liesid  was  found  to  the  east  of  what  on  last  year's  plan  we 
called  the  East  Chambers,  to  the  northeast  of  the  second  temple, 
and  below  the  slope  of  the  first  or  early  temple.  On  a  line  with 
this  point  there  appeared  for  a  short  distance  (about  eight  feet)  a 
continuation  of  the  Cyclopean  wall  supporting  the  platform  of  the 

•As  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  Henry  Drisler,  I  deeply  regret  that  1  was  not 
notiflfd  of  the  propusal  to  do  him  honor  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of  essays 
written  b;  bis  fonuer  pupils,  in  commemoralion  of  the  flitieth  anniver<iary  of  hi* 
university  work  at  Columbia  College.  I  hope  that,  In  accepting  the  dedicali'in  of 
this  slight  archsologicfil  essay,  be  will  realize  tbe  lasting  respect  and  gratitude 
which  I  feel  for  him.  C.  W. 
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early  temple.  We  had  here  to  cut  oft  the  slope  of  the  early  tem- 
ple to  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  ohjects  here  found  were 
chiefly  of  the  Mycensean  and  Dipylon  period.  But  at  the  point 
where  this  marble  head  was  found,  nearer  to  the  northeast  corner 
o:  the  second  temple,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  accumulation 
of  debris  massed  together  in  either  tlie  Roman  or  the  Byzantine 
period,  A  marble  head  of  Roman  workmanship  was  found  in 
immediate  proximity  to  this  head.  Mr.  Iloppin  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

The  head  is  of  Parian  marble,  about  one-half  life-size,  and  re- 
presents a  Greek  youth  or  epkebos.  It  evidently  came  from  an 
alto-rilievo,  as  the  right  side  and  ear  are  finished  in  work,  while 
the  left  side  and  ear  are  not  finished.  The  dimemtions  arc :  length 
of  face  from  tip  of  chin  to  hwr,  0.11  m. ;  breadth  at  ears,  0.08  m, ; 
length  of  nose  (tip  to  brow),  0.036  m.;  length  of  month,  0.03  m.; 
distance  trom  eye  to  ear,  0.04  m.;  height  of  forehead,  0,03  m.; 
width  of  upper  lip,  0.005  m.;  distance  from  mouth  to  tip  of  chin, 
0.03  m.;  horizontal  line  from  top  of  forehead  to  back  of  head, 
about  0.12  m. 

It  appeared  to  us  immediately  after  the  head  waa  taken  from 
the  earth  that  there  were  clear  traces  of  a  reddish-brown  color 
marking  the  iria  of  the  left  eye.  These  traces  were  visible  for 
some  time  after  and  may  be  seen  even  now.  But,  as  there  were 
vestiges  of  similar  color  on  other  parts  of  the  hcati,  which  may 
well  have  been  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  near  it,  I  do  not 
feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  color  on  the  eye  is  a  remnant  ot 
the  original  coloring  of  the  statue.  So,  too,  the  right  side  of  the 
head  has  a  uniform  coating  of  some  white  color,  whicli  may  be 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  ground-tone  given  to  the  whole  head ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  chalky  deposit  caused  by  the  chem- 
ical action  of  matter  lying  about  it,  or  of  some  additional  treat- 
ment which  the  head  experienced  in  later  times. 

The  chief  element  of  the  archseolo^cal  importance  which  this 
head  possesses  is  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  bear  traces  of  Polycletaji 
art  or  influence.  These  must  appear  to  any  student  trained  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  And  this  feet  will 
appear  still  more  noteworthy  in  the  light  of  the  hasty  statement 
of  Professor  Furtwiingler  recently  published  in  his  essay  dedicated 
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to  Professor  Brunn,  and  repeated  in  his  Mdslerwerke  der  griechiscken 
Plas/ik.  In  discusaing  the  now  well-known  head  which  we  dis- 
covere<l  at  the  Heraeum  in  1892,  and  for  which  the  name  Hera 
still  remains  the  most  suitable,  Professor  Fiirtwangler  not  only 
considers  thie  head  Attic  in  ('haracter,  but  he  further  states  that 
"  all  the  other  sculptures  found  by  us  or  by  Rhangabe  at  the 
Ileraeum  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Polycletus  and  his 
school."  I  have  endeavored  to  refute  this  assertion  in  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  the  Berliner  Philologische  Wockenschrift.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  head  here  published  will,  I  must  believe,  finally 
demonstrate  ad  oeulas  the  groundlessnesB  of  Professor  Furtwiing- 
ler's  statement. 

The  Polycletan  character  of  this  head,  and  its  close  relation  to 
the  head  of  the  famous  dori/pkoros,  in  the  Naples  specimen  as 
in  all  others,  was  manifest  to  me  the  moment  the  head  was 
unearthed.  This  relationship  to  the  heads  which  are  universally 
acknowledged,  by  all  authorities,  to  be  Polycletan  was  aub- 
sequently  admitted  by  all  archaeologists  who  visited  the  Ileraeum. 

To  begin  with  the  general  impression  of  character,  we  find  it 
the  same  in  our  marble  head  and  in  the  ^pes  of  the  doryphoros} 
This  general  impression  which  these  Polycletan  heads  leave  upon 
the  spectator  is  that  of  squareness  and  massivenees.  In  the  pro- 
file view  this  character  approaches  most  closely  to  the  possibility 
of  mathematical  demonstration.  The  outline,  which  depends 
more  upon  the  rough  blocking  out  of  the  marble,  is  more  likely 
to  retain  the  mathematical  rules  which  guided  the  artist  at  this 
early  stage.     Now,  if  we  ignore  the  curious  rise  of  one  mass  ot 

'  I  hiive  not  Kiduced  tbis  criticul  comparison  to  the  Torm  of  actual  niatbematical 
measure  men  ts.  Though  I  think  such  attempts  as  have  recentlj  beeD  made  b;  A. 
Kalkmann  (in  his  Die  Proportionen  tU»  OeaichU*  tn  der  grUehiichen  Kunsl)  meri- 
torious and  worthy  of  encouragement,  1  cannot  myself  follow  this  course,  especially 
when  it  concerns  heads  of  diflerent  dimensions,  diflerent  workmanship,  and  different 
destination,  such  as  metope-beads,  pedlmcntal  heads,  heads  of  statues,  etc.  I  prefer 
to  aim  at  a  careful  comparison  of  the  technical  and  artistic  cbarecteri sties  based 
upon  sober  and  unbiased  observalion,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  put,  as  accurately  and 
soberly  as  possible  and  into  definite  terms,  what  is  thus  perceived ;  and  finally  to 
assign  tangible  and  perceptible  causes  for  tbis  artistic  appearance.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  this,  and  1  may  ollen  fail  in  my  endeavor;  but  t  would  beg  the  student  to 
follow  me  closely  in  comparing  photographs  or,  if  possible,  casts.  I  And  that  meas- 
urements in  this  case  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  dealing  with  phenomena  so  subtla 
and  unmecbanical,  nay,  more  than  organic— namely,  artistic. 
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hair  on  the  top  of  our  head  (which  we  may  in  this  case  discard 
as  an  individual  trMt  not  characteristic  of  the  general  style  of  the 
school),  the  proportions  are  eingularly  square.  A  perpendicular 
line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  chin  upwards,  and  meeting  the 
main  horizontal  line  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  the  same  in 
length  as  this  horizontal  line  bounded  by  perpendiculars  running 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  head. 

In  the  front-view,  this  impression  of  squareness  and  heaviness 
is  maintained  in  the  outline,  in  that  the  head  is  broad  and  com- 
paratively short.  This  is  beet  perceived  by  comparing  the  Poly- 
cletan  heads  with  the  others,  say  of  the  well-known  Lysippean  and 
Praxitelean  types.  The  outline  of  our  head  is  thus  large  and 
square;  while  the  Lysippean  head  of  the  apoxyomeiws  in  the 
Vatican  is  small  and  round.  Again,  the  Praxitelean  head  of  the 
Hermes,  though  larger  than  either  in  proportion,  is  wider  at  the 
top  and  at  the  forehead,  but  is  longer,  and  tapers  toward  the 
chin.  The  front-view  outlines  of  these  three  types  of  head  pre- 
sent the  following  shapes : 


The  impression  of  squareness  and  heaviness  is  further  produced 
or  strengthened  by  the  treatment  of  the  different  features.  The 
brow  and  eye  present  a  simple,  broad,  and  flat  curve.  Though  in 
the  profile  view  the  root  of  the  nose  forma  a  marked  projection, 
still  the  eye  is  not  deeply  sunk,  either  in  its  relation  to  the  brow 
and  upper  lid,  or  by  the  hollowing  out  of  the  portion  below  the 
lower  lid,  as  is  done  in  most  heads  of  the  fourth  century  n.  c. 
The  brow  is  thus  broad  and  simple,  and  the  distance  between  the 
eyelids  is  comparatively  great,  while  the  eyes  are  far  apart.  The 
line  at  the  juncture  between  nose  and  brow  is  more  rounded  in 
our  head  than  in  the  other  heads  of  the  doryphoros  type. 
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The  Tiose  itself  is  broad  and  comparatively  short.  The  tip  ia 
broad  and  rounded,  not  pointed  and  long,  iu  profile  view,  as  ia  the 
eaae,  e.  g.,  in  the  Bologna  bronze  head  called  by  Purtwangler  the 
Lemnian  Athena  of  Phidias,  or  in  the  apoxyomenos,  or  slightly 
drooping  downwards,  an  in  the  Hermes.  In  these  Polycletan  heads 
the  tip  is  not  pointed  as  in  the  others,  but,  if  we  continue  the  lines 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  it  is  the  broadest  part.  Again,  from 
nostril  to  nostril  the  noae  is  comparatively  very  broad ;  by  eon- 
trafit,  tliat  of  the  apoxyomenos  (of  which  the  nostrils  are  certainly 
unrestored)  is  in  this  respect  much  narrower,  almost  pinched  in 
expression.  The  nose  of  the  Polycletan  head  is  one  of  the  moat 
effective  features  in  giving  to  the  face  its  heavy  appearance. 

The  cheeks,  especially  in  the  profile  view,  present  a  compara- 
tively plain  surface,  and  their  heaviness  ia  heightened  by  the 
treatment  of  the  chin.  Unfortunately,  a  piece  is  broken  away  in 
the  front  of  the  chin  of  our  head ;  still,  the  comparative  absence  of 
taper  and  its  broadness  and  shortness  are  manifest,  while,  in  the 
profile  view,  the  distance  from  neck  to  chin  is  short. 

But  a  most  important  feature  is  the  mouth.  This,  slightly 
.opened,  has  a  somewhat  pouting  expression ;  and  appears  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  owing  to  the  characteristic  marked  projection  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  thick  lower  lip,  a  feature  which  aU  the 
heads  from  the  Heraeum  have  io  common,  and  which  they  ahare 
with  the  heada  hitherto  admitted  to  be  Polycletan.  In  the  profile 
view,  the  deep  grooving  between  the  lower  lip  and  chin  accent- 
uates the  projection  of  the  Hp  and  adda  to  this  pouting  e?:pression. 

This  expression  of  the  mouth,  coupled  with  the  general  propor- 
tiona  of  the  head,  the  broadness  of  brow,  the  wide  distance  between 
the  eyes,  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  nose,  the  massiveucss  of 
cheek,  jaw,  and  chin,  give  to  the  whole  head  a  character  of  heavi- 
ness which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  graee,  softness,  and  round- 
ness of  Attic  work. 

Another  marked  fo«ture  which  our  head  has  iu  common  with 
Polyclebm  heads  is  the  position  of  the  ears.  The  top  of  the  ear 
is  on  a  line  with  the  upper  eyelid,  while  the  end  of  the  lobe  is  on 
a  line  with  the  upper  lip  below  the  nose.  A  comparison  with  the 
Capronesi  head  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  apoxyomenos, 
Hermes,  and  other  fourth-century  heads,  shows  a  much  higher 
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position  of  the  ear ;  whilo  the  various  doryphoros  heads,  as  well  as 
the  head  of  Ilera,  have  the  low  position  of  the  ear.  In  feet,  all 
the  features  just  enumerated  are  shared  by  our  head  and  the  types 
of  the  dori/phoros  in  a  marked  degree. 

But  I  must  now  also  dwell  upon  the  deviations  in  the  style  ot 
this  Ileraeum  head  from  that  of  the  head  of  the  doryphoros.  Yet 
it  will  be  found  that  the  heads  of  works  universally  admitted  to 
be  Polycletan  (such  as  the  bronze  head  by  "  Apollonios  "  at  Naples, 
the  head  of  the  Naples  statue,  the  marble  doryphoros  of  the  Vati 
can,  the  diadoumenos  of  Vaiaon,  etc.)  differ  considerably  among 
each  other,  and  that  these  divergences  from  the  established  Poly- 
cletan type  are  much  more  marked  in  the  diadonmeiios  of  Vaiaon 
than  in  our  head. 

These  deviations  are  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral modelling  of  our  head  is  less  definite  and  clear-cut  than  in 
the  "Apollonios  "  bronze.  But  this  is  probably  due  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  marble  technique  in  contradistinction  to  bronze 
work.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  line  at  the  angle  of  brow  and  nose,  which  in  our  head 
is  not  so  firm  and  severe,  but  is  more  rounded.  The  eyelids  also 
are  not  cut  with  the  same  firmness. 

But  the  most  important  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair.  No  doubt,  our  head  has  suffered  much  by  the 
wear  of  time,  in  that  the  sharpness  of  the  ridges  in  the  modelling 
of  the  hair  has  been  lost.  But  the  artist  never  gave  the  peculiar 
sharpness  of  the  doryphoros  hair  to  this  head.  Instead  of  the  fine 
modelling  of  the  single  strands,  not  thickly  undercut,  lying  fiat 
over  the  scalp,  which  allow  the  shape  of  the  skull  to  appear 
well-defined  (so  marked  a  feature  in  the  hair  of  the  doryphoros), 
the  hfur  of  our  head  is  cut  in  larger,  vague  masses,  slightly  in- 
dicated ;  though  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  skull  is  not  hidden 
by  this  treatment,  as  it  usually  is  in  such  cases. 

The  deviations  may  be  well  accounted  for  by  several  causes. 
First,  the  difference  between  marble  and  bronze  technique.  The 
hair  of  the  doryphoros  marks  that  stage  in  bronze  technique  in 
which  the  locks  are  not  cast  in  bold  relief  but  follow  the  masses 
of  the  form,  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  older  toreutic  art  in  its 
finer  engraving-work  still  assert  themselves.     The  marble  tech- 
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niquein  the  second  half  of  the  fiflh  century  B.C.,  however,  had  in- 
troduced a  treer  treatment  in  broader  masses,  and  in  the  work  ot 
detail  some  of  the  minute  precision  had  heen  lost.  But  these  dif- 
ferences of  style  have  been  remarked  in  the  works  hitherto 
ascribed  to  Polycletus.  Furtwangler  himself  has  pointed  out* 
the  difference  in  the  style  of  the  Amazon  and  the  daryphoros.  He 
gives  circa  440  B.  c,  as  the  date  of  the  Amazon.  "  But  his  dory- 
pkoTos  ia  certainly  not  later,  but  earlier  than  the  Amazon,  as  the 
latter  demands  the  existence  of  the  former,  and  as  its  s^le,  es- 
pecially in  the  flat-lying  hiur,  appears  older,"  The  date  of  the 
dorypkyros  would  thus  be  earlier  than  440  B.  c, ;  and,  if  there  are 
discrepancies  in  the  treatment  of  hair  between  that  work  and 
the  Amazon,  how  much  greater  must  we  expect  the  discrepancy 
to  he  between  it  and  a  work  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  423  b.  c. 

Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  original  destination  of  dif- 
ferent works  as  modifying  the  treatment  of  details.  The  hair  as 
treated  in  a  pedimental  figure,  or  in  one  from  a  metope  or  a  frieze, 
to  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  must  necessarily  be  different  from 
that  of  a  work  to  be  seen  close  at  hand.  If,  for  instance,  Furt- 
wangler is  right  in  his  ingenious  identification  of  the  Bologna 
bronze  head  with  the  head  of  the  Lemnian  Athena  by  Phidias, 
how  could  we  ascribe  this  work,  with  its  richly-modelled  hair,  and 
the  lapith-heads  from  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  with  their 
cap-like  expanse  of  hair  (no  doubt  assisted  in  the  indication 
of  texture  by  color),  to  the  same  Phidiac  origin — if  we  judged 
merely  from  the  treatment  of  this  detail. 

Though,  as  I  believe  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  comparison 
which  Furtwangler  makes  between  our  head  of  Hera  from  the 
Heraeum  and  the  small  Brauronian  head  at  Berlin,  so  far  from 
showing  any  relationship  between  them  reveals  essential  eontraste ; 
still,  even  if  we  could  trace  some  Attic  elements  in  the  Hera  head 
and  the  other  sculptures  from  the  Heraeum,  these  would  in  no 
way  make  them  Attic.  For  it  would  he  strange  if,  with  the  ad- 
vance made  in  marhle  work  in  Attica  during  the  period  of  the 
artistic  leadership  of  Phidias,  and  with  all  the  sculptured  deco- 
rations of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  in  this  period  at  Athens, 
the  sculptors  working  at  the  Heraeum  more  than  twenty  years 

*  Meistenotrke  der  grieeh.  Plaaiik,  p.  414.  - 
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later  should  not  have  felt  the  Attic  infiaence,  as  probably  tlie  Pa- 
rian marble-workers  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  influenced  the  Attic 
workers  in  marble  technique.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  unpre- 
cedented view  to  maintain  that  Polycletus  and  his  school  never 
worked  in  marble.  Still,  I  suspect  that  this  general  view  ia  held 
by  Furtwangler,  and  that  it  is  this  general  view  which  haa  led 
him  to  such  a  sweeping  and  hasty  statement  with  regard  to  the 
sculptures  from  the  Heraeum. 

Should  traces  of  Attic  workmanship  be  found  in  some  sculp- 
tures of  the  Argive  school,  it  ia  probable  that  we  may  find  Ar- 
give  influences  in  the  Attic  work  of  this  later  period,  as  they  have 
already  been  suggested  by  Petersen  and  others  in  earlier  Attic 
work. 

We  must  remember  that,  at  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
Heraeum,  Phidias  was  dead,  Polycletus  was  distinctly  the  most 
renowned  sculptor  of  Greece,  and  that  the  Argive  school  under 
him  was  so  famous  and  flourishing  tliat  its  offshoots  spread  over 
Oreece,  and  may  have  started  that  important  school  at  Sicyon 
which  made  this  town  the  most  noted  centre  for  painting  as  well 
m  sculpture  in  the  next  century.  If  Lysippus  is  reported  to  have 
considered  the  doryphoros  of  Polycletus  his  teacher,  no  doubt 
many  an  artist  contemporary  with  Polycletus  was  equally  influ- 
enced by  his  works,  even  if  such  an  artist  lived  at  a  distance. 
And  there  is  one  instance  of  a  definite  work  upon  which  I  must 
lay  some  Htress.  For  I  again  venture  to  suspect  that  Furtwangler 
may  have  been  guifled  in  assigning  an  Attic  origin  to  the  Hera 
by  the  similarity  of  head-dress  which  this  work  has  to  the  Carya- 
tides of  the  Erechtheum.  I  had  noticed  this  similarity  ;  but  I  dis- 
■carded  any  idea  of  the  immediate  identity  of  school,  when  I  com- 
pared the  rounded  treatment  of  the  feces  of  the  Attic  maidens  with 
that  of  our  head  of  Hera,  Yet  the  similarity  in  other  points  is 
most  natural,  when  we  consider  the  proximity  of  date  between  the 
building  of  the  Athenian  and  the  Argive  temples.  Furthermore, 
we  must  remember  that  among  the  famous  works  of  Polycletus, 
■according  to  Cicero  {in  Verr.  iv.  3-5),  were  two  Canephorae  maid- 
ens which  he  represented  in  the  Attic  dress.  The  existence  of  sueli 
well-known  works  by  the  moat  famous  sculptor  of  the  day  would 
■well  account  for  the  similarity ;  only  it  would  he  the  Caryatides  of 
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the  Erecktheum  which  would  be  influenced  by  the  Argive  work,  and  the 
Attic  influence  in  the  headrdress  of  the  Hera  would  be  illusory. 

But  to  return  to  our  head  of  the  ephebos.  In  Bpite  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  treatment  of  the  liair,  the  eharacferisties  of  this 
head  are  distinctly  those  of  the  dorypkoros  head,  and  it  must  thus  be 
classed  as  Poljeletan.  It  only  confirms  what  all  other  arguments 
led  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  works  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (in 
which  Polycletus  of  Argos,  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  day,  fash- 
ioned the  lamouB  gold  Jtnd  ivory  statue)  are  Ar^ve  works  of  the 
Polycletan  school,  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  are  Attic 
works  of  the  Phidiac  school.  And  it  would  require  very  pow. 
erfiil  reasons  and  numerous  definite  facts  to  justify  us  in  doubts, 
of  this  natural  ascription. 

Charles  "Waldstein. 

August,  1894. 
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Clay  that  ia  to  be  fired  presenta  an  opportunity  easily  to  fix 
a  name  so  that  it  shall  become  more  durable  than  one  laboriously 
chiseled  in  stone.  Thia  opportunity  is  one  too  tempting  to  be 
neglected,  and  from  the  time  when  the  Assyriana  stamped  thdr 
bricks,  down  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  improved,  Tilra 
and  bricks  made  by  Romans,  and  impressed  with  the  names  of 
the  legions  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  were  made,  have  been 
found  all  over  'Weatern  Europe.'  Perhaps  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Greek  material  of  thia  character  because  the  mate- 
rial itself  has  been  leas  abundant.  Birch  (Ancient  Pottery,  p.  116 
ff.)  gives  a  list  of  the  examples  known  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  that  work.  But  that  was  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  and 
even  the  second  edition  is  more  than  twenty  years  old.  In  this 
interval  many  additions  have  been  made  to  our  stock. 

The  two  great  excavations  at  Olympia  and  Deloa,  to  be  sure, 
added  little  to  this  material.  But  at  Lycosura  many  tiles  were 
found  hearing  the  stamp  AeffiroCwis.*  We  also  have  three  stamped 
tiles  from  Chios,*  two  from  Magnesia,*  two  bricks  from  Tralles.' 
Similar  material  comes  from  the  Peiraeus,'  Tanagra/  Tegea,*  EHa- 
teia,'  and  Eretria.'"  Of  especial  interest  is  a  tile  fragment  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae,  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens, 
and  not  yet  published.  On  this  the  stamp  has  been  impressed 
twice.     The  first  time  it  was  done  eo  carelessly  that  only  the  top 

"  MARim,  /TMcriiioni  doliari  \  Bercb,  Ancient  Pottery,  st  the  end. 

'  Exeavatitms  at  Megalopolit,  p,  141. 

■  Miilh.  dta  deutaeh.  Arch,  Inst.,  Athen,  xill,  p.  182. 

*  Ibid.,  XIV,  pp.  10.5,  106.  *  BuU.  de  Corr.  HeUm.,  x,  p.  827. 
*lbid.,-i.i,  p.  SOB.  'iJirf. 

* Mitth.  dtt  lUutMh.  Arch.  Imt.,  Alhen,  it,  p.  144. 

•  Bidl,  de  Oorr.  HelUn.,  xi,  p.  109. 

'"  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Am.  School  of  Claaneal  Studies  at  Athent,  p.  40. 
In  the  excavations  of  the  present  year  at  Eretria  another  example  wa»  found. 
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line  "  took."    "We  read  A  TT  0  A  A  W  N  0  Z.    It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, however,  from  the  breadth  of  the  indentation  in  the  clay,  that 
another  line  ought  to  be  there.     But  by  good  luck  the  workman 
saw  his  failure,  and  planted  his  stamp  again  about  an  inch  higher 
up,  this  time  squarely.     The  larger  portion  of  the  lower  line  has 
been  spared.    Just  at  the  top  of  the  fragment  we  read : 
A  AW  I 
MYK  A  AlOl 
Hardly  less  interesting  is  a  brick  from  Sparta  stamped : 
TTAINGOIAAMOCIAICKANO 
0HKACEniKAAAlKPATEOc 
EPriiJNANIK  ACILUNOC" 

A  tile  was  found  at  Epidaurns  with  the  stamp  ANTLUNGINO  Y." 
Many  of  a  similar  character  were  found  at  Megalopolis." 

But  the  largest  store  has  been  found  at  Pergamon.  By  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Woltera  I  have  been  allowed  to  see  copies  of  these 
from  the  article  of  Schuehhardt  now  in  preparation.  These  con- 
tain 112  different  stamps,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  over  40  im- 
pressions from  a  single  stamp. 

It  is  not  likely  that  I  have  seen  all  the  material  which  has 
been  found  in  later  years  and  received  casual  mention  in  various 
periodicals;  but  enough  has  been  here  catalogued  to  show  that 
certain  stamped  tiles  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  American 
School  at  the  Argive  Ileraeum  are  no  isolated  phenomenon  in 
Greece. 

Of  these  tiles  three  fall  at  once  into  a  class.  One  fragment 
yields  PXITE^T-^N,  a  second  TEKT-^N,  and  a  third 
S-^KAH^AP*^.  The  letters  in  all  three  are  of  the  same 
form,  about  a  half  an  inch  long,  and  raised.'*  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  they  are  all  from  a  single  stamp,  and  one  can 
easily  restore  for  all  the  reading : 

S-^K  AHSAPXUEKT-^N 

"  Mitth.  <Us  dtutach.  Arch.  Irat.,  Athen,  ll,  p.  441. 

"  Kabbadiab,  Fou'diee  d'  Epidaure,  p.  107,  No.  247. 

>'  Excavatiotti  <it  Megalopolis, -p.  140,  and  Jour.  n///«U.  S;u^iej,xiii,  pp.  382,886. 

"  ParticulRrly  noteworthy  are  the  small  n,  the  ^  with  oblique  upper  and  lower 
bars,  the  K  with  short  oblique  bare,  and  the  very  long  Ej  which  makes  E  **  ^  *"" 
ascend  lilce  the  side  of  a  flight  of  steps. 
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By  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  Central  Museum  possesses  a 
fragment  found  by  Stamatakia  at  the  Heraeum  in  1878,  con- 
taining AHSAPXITEK  T-*^  N,  evidently  stamped  with  the  same 
die.  To  remove  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  all  these  pieces  belong- 
ing to  a  series,  it  may  be  added  that  they  are  all  of  the  same 
thickness  (0,035  m.);  that  about  0.025  m,  from  the  top  (which 
is  the  only  original  edge  preserved)  a  thin  stripe  is  impressed ; 
that  the  stamp  is  in  each  case  placed  immediately  below  this  line, 
alwajrs  on  the  concave  side  of  the  tile,  which  on  this  side  had  a 
finish  not  given  to  the  other  side ;  and  that  the  clay  in  alt  is 
rather  coarse.  After  working  out  this  problem,  I  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  a  whole  tile  in  the  Polytechnikon,  found  by  Dr. 
Schlieraann  in  1874  in  the  village  of  Chonika,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Heraeum.     Here  stands  in  full : 

^-^HAH^APXITEKT-^N 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tile  is  another  stamp : 
AAMOlOlHPAS 

This  is,  of  course,  for  ^afi6<Tioi  'Hpa?,"  and  would  mark  the 
tiles  (tc4paftoi  being  understood)  as  the  public  property  of  Hera. 

On  the  stamped  tile  from  Sparta,  above  mentioned,  we  had 
irXCvdoi  Sa/io<nat  trtcavoBijieai,  an  exactly  parallel  case.  So  on  the 
Peiraeus  fragments  we  have  MOSIATTEI  P  with  ttXCi^o?  prob- 
ably supplied.  The  three  Tanagra  tiles  bear  S  0  I  S  0  M  A  d." 
The  Tegea  tile  bears  AAMOSlOS."  A  fi'agment  of  brick 
also  from  Tegea  has  — -nj^  Bafuitrtov.^^ 

Another  tile,  an  inch  thick  and  of  great  concavity,  found  at  the 
Heraeum,  has  A  A  M  0  I  0  I. '• 

"  In  •oma  Argive  inscriptioDS  e  between  Towela  is  changed  to  A,  aa  in  [4o/«]l«, 
KoBERTS,  Inlrod.  to  Greek  Epiffraphy,  No.  79,  and  'Bro^,  No.  81,  while  in  other 
cnses,  in  the  same  position,  it  vanishes  altogether.  Thus  in  CIO.,  i,  1120, 
TiUim-ot  is  used  three  times  fur  Tt^inrrot,  and  epduXXot  for  epdirvWot  (in  Collits 
und  Bechtil,  Argititehe  Inac/iri/len,  p.  127,  the  HDUgh  breathing  i»  given  lo  these 
names).    See  AHRUNi,  De  Oraeeae  Linguae  DialecHs,  II,  p.  78  f. 

"BulL  de  Corr.  Hellen.,  xt,  p.  209. 

"  Mittk.  dea  datUiJi.  Arch,  Inal.,  Athea,  iv,  p.  144. 

"  Le  Bab  et  FonCiRT,  Inaer.  du  Peloponniae,  p.  841  f. 

'*  At  Eretria,  this  year,  a  small  fragment  of  a  tile  was  found  containing  apparently 
AHHO 
EPETPI,     but  if  AHMO  he  the  true  reading  of  the  somewhat  worn  letters,  H  and  U 
are  strangely  crowded  together.     The  letters  really  look  more  like  dIMO,  an  inter* 
eating  iotacism. 
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This  word  Sa/w&t  does  not  put  us  ia  poseessioa  of  any  very 
definite  information,  auch  aa  that  secured  bj  the  English  exca- 
vators at  Megalopolis,  who  identified  the  Philippeium  by  stamped 
tilee."  The  whole  precinct  was  sacred  to  Hera,  and  the  tiles  of 
any  building,  or  even  of  a  drain-pipe,  might  have  been  said  to 
belong  to  her. 

One's  first  thought  is  of  roof-tiles.     Bat  the  tile  that  we  have 
entire  in  the  Polytechnikon  ia  very  heavy  and  coarse.     It  is  1.10 
m.  long,  0.51  m.  broad  at  the  top,  0.44  m.  broad  at  the  bottom, 
0.035  thick.  The  edges  are  cat  off  with  a  alant,  making 
a  cross  section  of  thia  form  : 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  drain-tile,  but 
80  slight  is  the  concavity  that  it  would  take  at  least  five  such 
pieces  to  make  a  cylinder,  and  thia  would  be  enormously  large — 
a  metre  and  a  half  or  more  in  diameter.  Of 
course,  this  might  be  the  case;  the  tilea,  how- 
ever, would  not  make  joints,  but  would  simply 
touch  one  another  with  sharp  edges,  thus : 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  edges  would  have  been  made  to  fit  so 
poorly  if  this  had  been  the  end  for  which  the  tiles  were  designed. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  tilea  like  thia  were  intended  to  go  in 

pairs,  making  a  flat  dr^n  (one    being    impoaed  

upon  the  other),  for  in  that  case  the  edges  would      ^ — ^ 
have  met  thus : 

For  only  one  aort  of  a  drain  does  a  tile  of  this  shape  seem  tit, 
viz.,  for  an  open  drain.  The  lower  smaller  end  of  each  upper 
tile  would  fit  into  the  broader  upper  end  of  each  lower  tile,  and 
make  a  good  drain  for  a  small  quantity  of  water,  e.  g.,  the  drip- 
pings from  a  roof.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  such  drains  existed 
in  quantity  enough  to  have  afforded  us  almost  our  only  survivals 
of  Heraeum  tiles.  Furthermore,  a  system  that  was  fit  for  an 
exposed  drwn  was  fit  to  serve  aa  a  series  of  gutter-tiles  on  a  roof 
{(TtaX^tw).  The  zigzag  edge  was  perhaps  rude,  but  it  could  be 
covered  by  the  KaXumripei,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  cut : 


Of  . ^ 

:0 


"  Exccmationa  al  MegaiopolU,f.  HI. 
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There  is  a  breadth  of  only  slightly  over  0.14  m.  to  be  covered 
by  the  KaXvirr^p,  It  would  be  just  0.14  m.  if  the  turaed  up 
edges  of  the  <ra>\ifvei,  for  so  we  may  now  call  them,  were  cut  ofi 
straight  and  not  with  a  slant.  If  the  «oXu7rr^pev  were  aa  thick  as 
the  (tcbX^i*?,  they  must  have  had  a  superficial  breadth  of  0.21  m." 
Perhaps  we  niay  assume  0.25  m.  as  u  maximum.  The  o-oiX^i^ 
could  have  at  most  only  0.30  m.  exposed." 

The  actual  result  was  probably  a  roof  divided  in  its  surface 
about  equally  between  gutter-tiles  and  covering  tiles.  The  taper 
of  the  gutter-tiles  affords  an  easy  way  of  fitting  ea«h  one  into  the 
next  lower.  Probably  the  covering  tiles  were  arranged  in  the  same 
easy  way,  the  narrow  upper  end  being  overlapped  by  the  broad 
end  of  the  next  covering  tile.  Perhaps  this  may  not  have  made 
80  dainty  a  roof  as  those  of  buildings  with  marble  tiles,  with 
their  delicate  KaXvrrrijpe;,  or  as  that  of  the  Treasury  of  Gela  at 
Olympia  with  its  more  carefully  matched  clay  tiles.  But  that  it 
is  a  probable  and  natural  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
tiles  are  now  adjusted  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  made  much  smaller.  The  tile  in  the  Pol^'technikon 
must  be  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  heavy  as  those  now  in  com- 
mon use  on  the  roofe  in  Athens.  They  were  large  enough  to  be 
held  in  position  by  their  own  weight,  without  mortar,  even  in 
spite  of  considerable  wind,  thus  making  a  roof  comparable  to 
those  made  of  flat  stones,  so  common  in  the  valleys  of  Northern 
Italy,  where  fierce  winds  sweep  down  over  the  passes. 

These  tiles  might  be  taken  as  quite  old  and  primitive  were  it 
not  for  the  stamp,  which  forbids  such  a  thought.  This  even  forbids 
putting  them  so  far  back  ns  the  erection  of  the  new  temple  of 
Hera,  which  was  probably  begun  soon  after  the  destruetion  ot 
the  older  temple  in  423  b.  c,  and  completed  before  400  B.  c,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Pausanias  mentions  Eupolemus  as  the 
architect  of  that  temple.  The  West  Building,  also,  if  the  signs 
of  its  age  have  been  correctly  estimated  by  the  visiting  architects, 
could  not  have  borne  these  tiles  on  its  Jirst  roof.  Its  massive 
character,  however,  and  the  short  span  of  its  roof  would  make  it 
a  very  proper  building  to  carry  such  heavy  tiles. 

■■  The  computation  would  be  h^  follows :  the  taper  of  the  aitXiir  (0.07)  plui  twiM 
the  tticfenesa  of  its  edge  (0.14), 

"  The  compulation  would  beas  fo.UowH:  0.«  — (0.035  X  2-|-O.0S5x  2)  =  0.80. 
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Not  to  be  too  exact  about  the  forma  of  letters  on  a  stamp,  and 
that,  too,  outside  of  Attica,  where  we  are  always  uncertain  as  to 
dates  of  certain  forms,  we  may  yet  say  with  considerable  safety 
that  the  stamp  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  The 
small  omega  would  seem  to  make  it  venturesome  even  to  put  it  into 
that  century  at  all.  But  against  any  very  late  date  may  be  arrayed 
the  following  considerations : 

1.  A  has  a  straight  crossbar. 

2.  S  has  its  upper  and  lower  branches  very  divergent. 

3.  There  is  no  attempt  at  ornamentation. 

The  place  of  finding  of  the  fragments  seems  to  give  no  clue  as 
to  the  building  on  which  they  were  used,  for  in  only  one  ease 
have  we  any  record  of  that  item :  one  was  found  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Stoa  above  the  new  temple.  But  they  may  have  belonged 
to  some  building  made  several  centuries  after  the  temple  of  Hera. 

"We  must  be  on  our  guard.  The  stamp-maker  may  have 
indulged  in  an  affected  archaism.  The  irregularity  of  the  ending 
E  K  T**^  N  may  be  due  to  that.  On  the  Amyclae  stamp  there  is  no 
signof  a  later  date  than  300  B.  c,  other  tlian  a  very  late  form  of  the 
omega  (W),  As  for  S  with  divergent  upper  and  lower  bars,  it 
is  found  on  bricks  made  perchance  a  year  ago  at  Clialkis. 

As  to  the  name  Sokles,  a  Koseform  for  Sosifdea,  it  is  common 
enough,  and  affords  no  particular  interest.  But  the  meaning  ot 
apx'TeicTeitv  is  an  interesting  question.  The  word  seems,  judging 
from  its  use  in  numerous  inscriptions,  to  have  the  definite  mean- 
ing of  "  supervising  architect,"  holding  office  sometimes  for  the 
erection  of  a  certain  building,  as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus,  or  for  a  term  during  which  he  would 
supervise  all  building  and  repairs,  as  at  Dclo3.  His  office  is  well 
described  by  Fabrieius  {Hermes,  xvii,  p.  17),  and  by  Ilomolle 
{BaU.  de  Corr.  Hellcn.,  xiv,  pp.  477  ff.),  who  remarks:  Dansun 
grand  Sancluaire  comme  celui  de  Delos,  ou  ks  reparations,  h  (Mfavi 
'  mbne  de  travaux  neiifs,  exigeaient  continuellemmt  la  mirveHlance  ei  la 
capacity  d'lin  homme  de  miiier,  on  ve  pom-ait  se  passer  d'un  archi- 
tecte.  Jj'habitude  d'allacher  d'une  fa^on  permanente  un  arehiteete  aux 
temples  elalt  assez  r^pandue  datfs  k  moiide  grec. 

In  CTA.,  I,  322,  Philokles  is  mentioned  as  an  kpxtTiKTtov, 
who  with  a  ypafiftaTeuit  belonged  to  a  board  of  hrtaTarai  toS  veto 
ToO  if  irrf\£t,  iv  ^  ri  apxaiov  ayaXfia,  supposed  to  be  the  Ereeh- 
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thenm.  In  CIA.,  i,  324,  a  year  later  probably,  for  work  on 
the  same  building  an  apxtT^icrdti-  named  Archilochus  received  37 
drachmas  for  one  prytany  and  36  for  another.  This  is  pretty 
clearly  a  drachma  a  day.  According  to  the  earac  account,  men 
who  worked  ou  columns  got  as  high  wages  as  20  or  even  22 
drachmas  a  prytany.  In  CIA.,  I,  60,  apxtreKriov  and  apx^- 
Te«T0i«  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  work  as  that  above  mentioned.  In  an 
inscription  from  Delos,  published  by  Homolle,"  a  certain  Philisti- 
des  receives  a  payment  of  one  drachma  a  day.  Homolle  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  architekton  who  supervised  all  the  buildings 
at  the  time  on  the  island  of  Delos.  At  any  rat«,  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  in  great  building  enterprises  without  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  architekton.  KfXevet  apxiT^icT<ov  is 
a  phrase  of  very  common  occurrence  in  building-inscriptions ; 
it  occurs  34  times  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ueropoioi  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  edited  by  Homolle  in  BuU.  de  Corr. 
HelUn.,  VI,  pp.  6  ff.  The  kieropoioi  make  payments  at  the  order 
of  the  apj(iT4icrovw  icaX  T&v  hriiuKrjrStv,  ibid.  pp.  7,  8.  In  the 
Eleusinian  inscription  published  by  Foucart,  BuU.  de  Corr.  HeUhi., 
IV,  226  fF.,  we  read  ottqv  av  Soxij  to«  UpoiroioK  xal  rp  &p-j(it4ktovi. 
In  the  great  building-inscription  of  Lebadea  (Insc.  Graec.  Sept. 
3073,  line  160),  we  see  that  a  completed  piece  of  work  is  submit- 
ted to  the  apxtr^icTwv,  while  minutiae  like  the  separate  joints  are 
attended  to  by  a  uTropxtTejcTwv." 

In  an  inscription  from  Epidaurus  "^  mention  is  repeatedly  made 
of  an  architekton  Theodotoa,  who  served  for  a  period  of  over  six 
years  at  a  salary  of  a  drachma  a  day."  But  the  salary  of  an  apxt' 
tAct<ov  was  not  uniformly  a  drachma  a  day,"  In  the  year  279 
B.  c,  at  Delos,  he  received  two  drachmas  a  day;  but  at  the  same 
time  certain  workmen,  Nikon  and  his  son,  get  the  same  amount 
for  working  on  a  column.''      At  Eleusis,  in  the  time  of  Ly- 

»  BuU-  de  Ofrr.  BelUn.,  vill,  p.  805  ff. 

"  Cf.  line  &8  :  iptarut  n>i^  rtawouiit  nal  ti^  dpx"'"^"  ('^  ""  ^^y  ^"^  Ditt^nber- 
ger  to  rettore  in  No.  30TS  [raSbli  Ac  nXt^  A  d]px<T'rrur].  Cf.,  also,  CIO.,  2266, 
line  19  :  ^niJtilr  Si  tiitrOtta^  ri  tpyor,  iwayyetKAru  i  ipyiintt  tdTi  hrurriToa  ul  t^ 

**  Eabbadiab,  Fouitla  d'  Epid-atre,  p.  78,  Inscr.  No.  146. 

"  His  payment  for  one  year  is  850  drachmas ;  for  another  it  i»  353  drachmas. 

"See  the  list  given  by  Homolle  in  BuU.  de  Corr.  Heilin.,  xiv,  p.  478. 
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eurguB,  an  ap^neKTrnv  received  72  drachmas  for  one  prytaoj,  or 
two  dracliniatt  a  day,"  while  an  epistates  of  seven  men  received 
only  ten  drachmas  for  the  same  time." 

The  apy^LTetcrmv  hrl  rit  Upd  at  Athens,*'  and  the  apxtT^^^v  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  were  undoubt- 
edly supervising  architects,  whatever  other  functions  went  along 
with  that  office.  The  four  persons  mentioned  in  CIA.,  ii,  194, 
col.  c,  as  apxir&crove!,  are  similarly  engaged,  although  their  work 
is  at  the  Peimeus  in  connection  with  the  ships. 

Two  things  come  out  reasonably  clearly  from  this  list  of  inscrip- 
tions: 

1.  AVhen  a  man  is  called  an  apxire'icTav,  as  SokUs  here  is,  he 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  head  of  a  tile  fectory."  In  that 
case  he  would  probably  have  been  called  kc/hi/kv?.  Sokles  was 
doubtless  the  supervising  architect  for  some  particnlar  building 
or  for  some  one  or  more  years. 

2.  The  other  result  may  seem  surprising;  but  it  does  appear 
that  a  man  who  undertook  important  responsibilities,  requiring 
special  knowledge  and  training,  received  the  small  payment  ot 
one  or  two  drachmas  a  day.**  This  may  be  a  good  illustration 
that  officials  in  Greece  did  not  look  for  great  profit.  Quite  likely, 
the  onh'  reason  why  the  architect  at  Athena  was  paid  at  all,  while 
the  board  of  eirt<rTa'Tat  with  whom  he  wns  associated  gave  their 
services  free,  was  that  he  had  to  give  up  all  his  time  to  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  payment  given  to  a  member  of  the  Boul^  during  his 
time  of  actual  service  was  regarded  as  a  proper  standard  in  pay- 
ing for  this  sort  of  service.  Probably  the  only  difference  between 
such  an  apxiT^iermv  as  Sokks  and  Ictinus  or  Libon,"  was  that  the 
latter  were  engaged  in  more  important  undertakings. 

"  Cf.  line  71  of  tbe  great  inscription  publiahed  by  Homolle  in  Ball,  de  Oorr. 
Hellen.,  xiv,  pp.  389  ff. 

"CIA.,  11,  mtK  «'74td.,cot.  Il,line9.  «  CIA.,  11,408,  line  28. 

"  Fur  the  head  uf  a  tila  factor;  to  style  bimsefr  apx^fi^"'  would  probably  have 
seemed  more  of  a  wreellDg  of  language  than  when  nuw-a-days  a  dancing-niMtAr 
assumes  the  title  of  profe«»or.  Foucart  (in  Butl.  de  Corr.  HtlUn.,  vm,  p.  407) 
understands  e  brick  from  Tbebea  Co  bear  the  stnmp  of  the  maker's  name,  adding: 
Lea  marques  de  ce  genre  aont  encore  cusez  rares  en  Grice. 

"That  an  architect  was  a  man  of  eome?tending  might  appear  from  the  words  of 
[Plato],  Anterasiae,  p.  1S5b  :  'E»  rg  TftrowitB  r^trom  iikt  t,vrptiuTn  rirrt  1)  ii  lirar 
iKptr,  ifiXiTiKTam  it  <i6^  At>  laiplat  ipaxiiHr. 

^  It  is  a  little  »tmnge  that  Pausamas  (v,  103)  speaks  of  Libon  as  a  Tirrav, 
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A  word  may  here  be  added  as  to  the  practical  reaBon  for 
stamping  tiles.  Soktes,  who  7na>/  of  courBe  have  had  his  own 
tile-making  establishment,  did  not  wish  to  have  a  pile  of  his  tiles 
stolen  or  mixed  up  with  similar  tiles,'"  Perhaps  it  is  not  without 
a  bearing  on  siieh  possible  purloining  that  we  read  an  account  of 
the  hieropoioi  at  Delos,"  running  thus :  "  Bought  200  pairs  of 
tilee ;  put  70  pairs  on  one  building,  44  on  another ;  and  turned 
over  to  the  following  kieropoioi  a  remainder  of  76."  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  deficit  of  ten. 

The  tiles  were  probably  formed  in  a  wooden  mould,  like  that 
referred  to  in  an  inventory  of  DeloB  "  as  a  tw«  ^vXivm  KcpaftiBo>v. 
That  in  some  cases  the  stamp  was  affixed  by  a  separate  impression 
might  seem  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  upper  stamp  with 
Soktes'  name  waa  not  exactly  uniform  with  reference  to  the  stripe 
above  it.  But  this  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the 
metallic  stamp,  which  made  the  letters  so  clearly  cut,  to  have 
been  a  little  loosened  from  the  wood  of  the  mould  in  some  cases. 
I  saw  some  moulds  at  a  brick  manufactory  in  Eleusis,  the  other 
day,  in  just  that  condition. 

The  other  Btampe<1  fragments  found  at  the  Heraeum  during  the 
first  two  years  of  excavation  are  so  small  that  it  is  difSeuIt  to  tell 
whetber  they  are  tiles  or  plaques.  On  one  from  the  so-called 
West  Building,  0.12  x  0.07  m.,  roughly  estimated,  we  have  : 

EniNIKo 

A 

After  A  what  looks  like  P  follows,  but  this  is  uncertain.  The 
rest  of  the  lower  line  is  worn  away.  Coming  to  this  from  the 
pieces  just  discussed,  one  would  be  predieposed  to  read  'Ett/wxos 
opxtT^mv,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  hrl  is  a  preposition  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Corfu  stamps  contain- 
ing the  names  of  prytans  (Ricmann,  Les  Isles  loniemes,  pp.  47, 
64),  or  in  the  numerous  stamps  on  amphora-bandlea  collected  by 
Dumont  in  Insc.  (Xramiques  de  la  Gr^ce.    The  word  following  the 

»  The  stamp  with  Sokles'  oftme,  being  on  the  upper  end,  would  disappear  when 
the  tile  was  laid,  even  if  it  were  a  gutter-tile. 
"  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hellin.,  vt,  p.  136. 
"  BulLde  Oarr.  ffetlcn.,  vi,  pp.  29  ff. 
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name  may  be  ap^ovrw^  for  aught  we  know.  Another  fragment 
fltill  smaller,  0.09  X  0.07  m.,  has  a  narae  clearly  in  the  genitive. 
To  the  left  we  read :  Y  0  A  I 

A- 

It  is  evident  that  the  top  line  runs  from  right  to  left,  and  we 
probably  have  a  name  ending  in  iKov.  If  the  next  line  turns 
back  in  a  Boastrophedon  order,  we  may  here  have  M  —  IXav 
dpxovTO'!  or  apj^iT^KTOvm.  Such  a  turning  back  of  the  second  line 
is  seen  in  one  of  the  Megalopolis  tiles.**  In  our  inscription,  as 
in  that  one,  A  Y  0  is  also  possible,  since  the  mark  at  the  edge  of 
the  fragment,  after  the  supposed  A,  looks  oblique,  and  may  be  a 
part  of  a  Y.  The  reading  of  the  name  from  right  to  left  has 
many  parallels  in  stamps.  A  Megalopolis  tile^  has  the  name 
^iXiinroifiijv  read  this  way.  The  three  tiles  from  Tanagra  read 
in  the  same  way,"  as  well  as  one  of  the  three  tiles  from  Chios 
before  mentioned.  The  maker  of  the  stamp  in  these  cases  pre- 
ferred to  cut  his  letters  running  in  the  usual  order,  regardless  of 
the  hundreds  of  impressions  which  would  thus  read  reversed, 

"We  are  sure  that  in  some  cases  the  stamps  were  not  cut  as  a 
whole,  but  were  made  up  of  movable  letters,"  On  an  amphora- 
handle  from  the  Peiraeus,*"  the  reading  is  from  right  to  left;  but 
the  letters  S,  P  and  K  are  left  turned  the  other  way.  In  turning 
his  letters  the  workman  forgot  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  make  the 
direction  of  the  word  and  of  the  letter  eonsiatent. 

A  series  of  four  tile  fragments  was  found  on  the  south  slope 
below  the  Ileraeum  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  year's  work  (spring 
1894).     These  contain : 

1.  emrroAYrN^ 

2.  enirro 

3.  er 


They  are  all  impressed  on  the  concave  side  of  fragments  about 

in,  p.  836,  No.  1.  -IbUI. 

I,  p.  209, 

*' BlCunbb,   Technologie  und   Terminotogie,   II,   p.   32;   and   DcuoNT,  tnaer. 
Ceram.,  pp.  395,  89G,Sd8,  where  are  cuts  illustrating  the  making  up  of  these  stunp^ 
in  Bome  of  which  letters  are  inisplaced. 
"BuM.  de  Corr.  HclUn..  XI,  p,  307, 
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an  inch  thick.  The  letters  are  not  raised,  ae  in  the  other  frag- 
ments here  catalogued,  but  depressed.  The  feet  that  in  No.  1 
C  is  80  close  to  the  TT  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  cross-bar  of 
the  latter  to  extend  so  fer  to  the  left  as  in  Noa.  2  and  3,  points  to 
a  slight  difference  in  the  moulds,  possibly  due  to  the  use  of  mova- 
ble letters.  The  date  of  this  stamp  is  evidently  very  late.  Whether 
Polygnotus  was  an  architect  or  a  sacred  official  for  the  year  is 
not  known. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  was  found  a  small  fragment  with 
very  large  letters  (about  an  inch  long)  furnishing  the  be^Qnlng 
of  two  lines : 

En 

MA 
and  a  still  smaller  piece  of  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  a  tile 
with  5  next  to  the  preserved  edge.  This  S  is  exactly  like  those 
in  the  Sokles  stamps,  and  the  piece  agrees  in  thickness;  but  this 
cannot  belong  to  that  series  unless  the  Aa^loi  'Upat  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  top.  There  are  also  two  stamps  from  late  Boman 
times  found  in  the  second  year's  work,  one  on  a  piece  of  tile  so 
small  that  it  affords  only  K  A  0 1 C  C  (the  letters  are  perfectly  plain). 
The  second  one  is  broken  a  little  at  the  right-hand  lower  corner, 
and  the  raised  letters  are  badly  worn  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
line,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  were  not  going  to  be  difficult  te  read.  It 
runs  from  right  to  left,  thus : 


VOl^  V  A  A  H 


»  0  dA3l^ 

f  0  \f 


Hopefully  as  the  first  line  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  look, 
afibrding  KXavS^u  KXeoirff ,  we  must  leave  the  rest  unsolved. 

Besides  the  stamps  here  described,  there  were  several  letters, 
apparently  scratehed  into  some  of  the  tiles  when  these  were  moist 
But  they  furnish  no  words.  Perhaps  they  were  builders'  marks, 
or  marks  to  designate  property. 

RUFUS   B.   BlCHARDSOM, 

American  School,  Athens, 
July,  1894. 
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The  inscriptiona  here  published  were  found  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
They  are  none  of  them  older  than  tlie  second  period  in  the  Argive 
inscriptions,  which  is  especially  characterized  by  the  three-etroke 
Sigma  (  4  )  and  by  the  dotted  ornicron  (0)  {cf-  Kirchhoif,  Stu- 
dien*  p.98;  Roberts,  Grk.  Epig.,  pp.  108, 117).  Several  are  con- 
siderably later  than  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic 
alphabet,  which  probably  took  place  in  Argos,  as  elsewhere,  about 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  {ef.  Kirchhoff,  o.  c,  p.  100). 
The  fragment  XI,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  Roman 
times,  and  No.  XII,  which  will  be  published  later  as  an  addendum 
to  the  present  series,  is  very  likely  of  much  the  same  date. 

I. 

Inscribed  on  a  small  Doric  capital  and  on  a  portion  of  its 
column  found  in  the  West  Building  (cf.  Waldstein,  Thvdflk 
Annual  Meport  of  the  Am,  School,  p.  34),  near  the  third  base  of 
the  inner  row  of  columns,  counting  from  the  south  (excavator's 
note).  Now  in  the  guard's  hut  at  the  site  of  the  excavations. 
Diameter  of  column,  1  ft.;  height  of  echinus,  4  in.;  width  of 
abacus,  1  ft.  9  in. ;  height  of  abacus,  4  in. ;  height  of  letters, 
about  .8  in. 

(a)  is  inBcribed  on  the  abacus  and  is  difficult  to  read,  owing  to 
the  damaged  state  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Professor  Tarbell 
was  the  first  to  read  line  1,  but  the  defective  squeeze  which  he 
nsed  did  not  show  the  letters  in  line  2.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
certain,  that  the  letters  TON  should  be  read  before  TT  in  line  2. 


eV  Ne]|U«3  T67^o  re 
.  .  .  fleXXdi'[a 
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(6)  IB  inscribed  on  the  column,  there  being  two  letters  in  each 
flute,  aa  is  shown  in  the  jacaimile.  The  uneven  stretching  of  the 
squeeze  has  caused  the  lines  to  appear  not  quite  equi-distant  from 
one  anothei'. 

|t  )|a\©|ic  F|e^|A\e|®  e|t  f| 

(6)  T  iii,OK\^<i  ft  eBr)Ki 

(a)  shows  clearly  that  the  inscription  is  the  dedication  of  some 
object  by  a  victor  in  various  games  (cf.  Furtwangler,  MUtheil. 
Athen.,  V,  pp.  30  and  31,  note  2).  Similar  inscriptions  are  quoted 
by  Paosanius  in  his  account  of  Oljmpia,  and  the  excavations 
there  have  yielded  some  of  the  same  class  {cf.  Archaohgische 
Zdtung,  1876-1878).  The  following  numbers  from  the  Anthology 
may  also  be  cited  for  comparison:  xiir.  5,  8,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19. 
XVI.  (Planudea),  23,  24.  Vol.  iii,  (Firmin-Didot),  i.  23,  24,  30, 
44,  50,  82,  89,  102,  106,  291.     Addenda  to  Yo\.  ni,  i.  86  b. 

n. 

Inscribed  on  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  dwellings(?) 
which  adjoin  the  stoa  marked  C  on  the  map  {cf.  PI.  xvi,  and  Wald- 
atein  in  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Am.  School,  pp.  31,  32).  The 
wall  is  not  of  tlie  best  construction,  and  the  inscribed  stone  was 
undoubtedly  brought  from  elsewhere  and  built  in  at  a  date  later 
than  that  of  the  cutting  of  the  inscription.  The  dimeiisiona  of 
the  etone,  which  has  apparently  been  cut  down  to  fit  into  ita 
present  position,  arc  2  ft,  11.5  in.  by  1  ft.  11.5  in.,  and  the  upper 
line  of  the  letters  is  3.5  in.  below  the  top  of  the  stone.  The 
height  of  the  letters  is  about  3  in.  The  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  stone  is  broken  off.  The  inscription  is  very  clearly  cut. 
The  apparent  dot  in  the  first  O  is  almost  certainly  only  a  break 
in  the  surfeco  of  the  atone.  The  form  of  sigma  is  noteworthy  in 
an  Argive  inscription. 

^i  fovw  lov 
Possibly  this  may  be  a  patronymic  genitive  in  a  dedicatory 
inscription. 
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Found  just  to  the  south  of  the  West  Building  among  some 
architectural  fragments.  The  inscribed  stone  is  of  irregular 
ehapti,  but  the  measurements  may  be  roughly  given  as  11  in.  by 
5  in.  The  height  of  the  letters  is  about  1.2  in.  The  dot  in  the 
O  is  not  entirely  certain.     The  stone  is  in  the  museum  at  Argos. 


.  0  (oro*)!-  &ple'0^K€{^) 


TV. 

Found  in  the  same  place  as  HI.  Inscribed  on  an  irregularly 
broken  fragment  1  ft.  by  8  in.  in  size.  The  height  of  the  letters 
ia  about  .5  in.     In  the  museum  at  Argos. 

r®o; 

Possibly  the  stone  formed  the  upper  part  of  a  stele. 


Found  between  the  baaes  of  the  inner  row  of  columns  in  Stoa 
C  and  on  a  level  with  them,  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  stoa,  meaaured  from  the  west  end.  The  inscription 
is  on  a  marble  block  measuring  10  in.  by  10  in,  by  3.6  in.  The 
letters  are  about  .7  in.  in  height.  There  is  a  round  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  block  1.6  in.  in  diameter.  Of  the  name  of  the  first  dedi- 
cator only  a  single  upright  bar  of  one  letter  ia  preserved.  The 
stone  is  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens. 
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The  name  HybrUas  doea  not  occur  elsewhere,  though  HybriUaa 
and  Hybrilides  exist  On  the  suffix  -Xa?  see  Fiek,  Grieck.  Per' 
sonennamen,  p.  123,  and  Pape-Benseler,  Lex.,  p,  xxx. 

The  really,  important  feature  in  this  inscription  is  the  form 
t"  =  B.  With  the  exception  of  a  bronze  plaque  said  to  be  from 
Hermione,  but  apparently  of  doubtful  provenience,  the  Argive 
inscriptions  of  early  date  give  but  one  example  of  the  letter  B.  ! 
This  occurs  in  the  proper  name  Bopffaydpav,  which  with  others  is 
inscribed  on  a  stone  that  is  built  into  the  foundation  of  the  east- 
ern tower  of  the  ruined  castle  on  the  Larisa  at  Argos  (cf.  TAG. 
80  =' Biakkt-Inschriftm  3260  ^  Roberts,  Grk.  Eptg.,  73).  Here 
our  copies  give  the  form  & .  But,  in  the  light  of  the  new  form 
for  this  letter,  the  stone  needs  to  be  carefully  examined,  since, 
owing  to  the  worn  condition  of  its  surface,  an  error  might  easily 


The  plaque  from  Hermione  has  been  published  by  Frohner  in 
the  Sevue  ArcMologique  for  189X,  II,  pp.  50  fE,  and,  with  extended 
comment,  by  Robert  in  the  MonumenH  Antichi,  1891,  pp.  593  ff.  B 
occurs  twice  (lines  2,  6)  in  the  word  C  •  h  A.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  upper  lateral  stroke  is  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  vertical  stroke,  as  is  the  case  with  the  example  from  the 
Heraoum,  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  in  the  forms. 
If  the  bronze  plaque  is  not  Argive,  but  represents  a  form  of  the 
alphabet  in  use  at  Hermione,  we  must  suppose,  as  Frohner  has 
pointed  out,  that  there  existed  there  almost  simultaneously  two 
forms  of  the  early  alphabet,  that  of  Argos  (note  the  letter  f-  on 
the  bronze  plaque),  and  a  form  closely  allied  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian (cf.  Roberts,  p.  284,  and  Kirchhoff,  Studkn*  p.  160).  It  ia 
more  probable  that  the  plaque  is  of  immediate  Argive  origin,  and 
this  view,  to  which  both  Frohner  and  Robert  incline,  is  now 
shown  to  be  almost  certainly  the  correct  one  by  the  inscription 
from  the  Heraeum.  The  resemblance  of  this  form  of  bela  to  that 
of  the  letter  in  several  of  the  insular  alphabets  (C),  and  in  the 
alphabet  of  Megara    ( J~*  )    has  been  remarked  by  Robert,  /.  c. 

Inscribed  on  a  white  line-grained  limestone,  which  splits  with 
conchoidal  fracture.     Found  in  Stoa  C,  between  the  back  wall 
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and  the  inner  row  of  columns  (Washington's  note).  Six  irregu- 
larly broken  fragments  of  the  stone  have  been  found,  five  of 
which  may  readily  be  fitted  together.  These  measure  roughly 
1  fl.  by  8  in.,  the  sixth  fragment  3  in.  by  1  in.  The  height  of 
the  letters  is  0.4  in.  The  inscription  is  in  tlie  Central  Museum  at 
Athene. 

(a)  Fragments  1-5. 


.  tfjLtrpQv  ■  H  :  Tiftd  \  n  O  O  G  O 


.  .  .  «S  .  . 


(b)  Fragment  fi 


The  inscription  U  extremely  well  cut,  and  the  surface  of  the  etone 
in  excellent  condition,  bo  that  the  failure  to  discover  more  frag- 
ments is  peculiarly  to  he  regretted.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
account  of  moneys  paid  out  possibly  for  building  materials.  "We 
might  restore  fuXan-  afitov  in  line  4,  but  the  inscription  is  so 
broken  away  at  the  left  that  conjectural  restorations  are  not  worth 
much.  One  Argivc  inscription  gives  H  —  100,  P  —  50,  Q  —  10, 
ef.  Keinaeh,  TVni(^  d'  £pigrajik>e  grecqiie,  p.  218 ;  Dittenberger, 
Hermes,  vii,  p.  62  ff,,  comments  on  the  inscription,  which  is  also 
published  as  No.  3286  in  the  Diakkt-lnschr. ;  Larfeld  in  Miiller's 
Handhuch,  :^,  pp.  541  tf.       Perhaps,  however,  0   ~~-  omieron,  as 
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in  other  portioaa  of  the  inscription,  and  signifies  an  ohol.  But 
bow  are  we  to  read  P  ?  If  it  means  five  or  fiftj  dra<:hmas  in  line 
5,  its  repetition  up  to  five  places  would  surely  be  most  unusual. 
Professor  F,  B.  Allen  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  may  be  used  to 
designate  a  coin  of  given  value  (c/.  Reinach,  Traits,  p.  217,  and 
note  3).  Professor  Allen  has  also  suggested  the  reading  topk  imv 
in  line  4,  tlius  connecting  the  inscription  with  the  purchase  of 
sacrificial  animals.  Compare  the  sacrificial  calendar  from  Cos, 
JHS.  IX,  pp.  323  fF.,  published  also  in  Paton'a  Corpus  of  Coan 
Inscriptions.  Line  5,  however,  seems  to  me  rather  to  suggest 
the  purchase  of  building  materials.  ~We  might  perhaps  imagine 
in  line  5  something  that  had  a  irepifterpov  (Sifterpop  or  rpifterpop 
seems  difficult,  since  it  involves  the  use  oi  fidrpov  as  a  linear  unit) 
of  100,  and  in  line  3  the  . . .  ra  might  belong  to  some  such  expres- 
sion as  iro!  ra  huurrvKmv  dvprnfta^a  {cf.  lines  68-64  of  the  Epidau- 
rean  temple-inscription). 

VII. 

Inscribed  on  a  much  broken  block  of  stone  measuring  2  ft. 
3  in.  by  2  fl.  by  1  ft.  3  in.  (height).  Found  on  the  upper  terrace 
just  south  of  the  remains  of  the  earlier  temple.  The  stone  still 
remuns  near  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

A  1 1  A  M  I 

'ApTdfti 

For  the  form  see  Foucart  in  Le  Bas,  Explicai.,  No.  109a.  The 
inscription  there  published  reads  Tlpmrlav  'Aprdfu,  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Argos.  Foucart  compares  the  forms  l,apdiri,1ai, 
'Avoifit  (cf.  Mittheil,  iv,  p.  148,  No.  508  ;  DJdekt-Imchr.,  3288).; 

^aii. 

The  spot  where  this  inscription  was  found  is  not  definitely 
indicated  in  the  excavators'  notes.  It  ia  described  as  having 
come  to  light  "on  the  surface  of  the  south  side."  The  stone 
measures  5  in.  by  6  in.,  and  is  broken  on  all  sides.  The  letters 
are  not  deeply  cut  and  the  squeeze  is  difficult  to  read.  The 
height  of  the  letters  ia  about  .3  in.  The  atone  ia  in  the  museum 
at  Argos. 
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.  Tov  oXks  fwa  a  .  .  . 

■  8:75  wwnjpio  K  (?)  .  8  .  .  . 

^oAa  Ac[ca]  8ai  .  a  .  .  . 

afiyvptor  oXica  /x[viu  (?) 

^oAjif  SAjcii'  8pa[xp<u'  (?) 
^toXov  oXjca  8pa[x/uu'  (?) 
oXJko  S[pax^(?) 


The  fragment  is  evidently  part  of  an  inventory  of  valuable 
objects  which  were  stored  in  the  temple  or  in  some  other 
building  of  the  sanctuary.  In  line  1  the  value  of  eome  object 
seems  to  be  22  minae,  and  perhaps  20  drachmas  2  obols;  that  ie, 
if  we  may  understand  —  =  10  dr.  and  I  =1  obol,  as  in  the 
inscription  which  relates  to  the  conatruction  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus.  Lines  7  and  8,  however,  show  that 
the  word  drachma  was  given  in  full,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
leBser  values.  The  space  preceding  the  A  which  stands  at  the 
end  of  line  2  shows  no  trace  of  any  letter.  It  would  seem,  then, 
as  if  the  value  indicated  were  a  single  mina,  unless  A  may  possi- 
bly be  taken  as  a  numeral.  It  is  so  used  apparently  in  line  106 
of  the  architectural  inscription  of  the  temple  at  Epidaurus  already 
referred  to ;  but,  so  fer  as  I  know,  the  letter  has  never  been 
interpreted  there,  and  it  is  of  no  help  in  understanding  the  pres- 
ent inscription.  The  A  rather  suggests  aveOijiK  or  avdOtna  in 
this  place  (cf.  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  passim^ 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  367).  The  termination  -Sip  looks  like  the 
ending  of  a  dedicator's  name,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  means 
of  determining  how  much  has  been  broken  off  at  the  be^nning 
or  ending  of  the  lines.  In  line  3  we  should  expect  a  word 
expressing  an  attribute  of  voTqpia  {e.  g.,  K^Spiva,  which,  however, 
13  hardly  possible),  but  I  can  make  no  suggestion  that  is  worth 
anything.  In  line  4,  after  X^t'a,  the  beginnings  of  a  proper  name 
seem  possible.  In  line  6  the  compound  hrav0eftaTa  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  new,  if  we  are  to  take  it  as  signifying  dedicated  offerings. 
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The  use  of  the  accusative  <f>tdKav  in  lines  6  and  7  has  a  parallel 
in  lines  68  if.  of  the  records  of  the  temple  at  Delos. 


IX. 

An  irregular  fragment,  broken  on  all  sides,  measuring  1  ft.  by 
6  in.  Height  of  letters  about  .4  in.  The  stone  ia  in  the  museum 
at  ArgoB.  Ifo  note  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  this  inscription 
was  found  has  been  given  me. 


C(:AT/i.NnPIA«E^ 

4  TIT  YrXANONTACrmAENTAr 

^  OAA  TONAIPON TAEN ox  ONAX; 

I  KAIT  It  TIEXEIPA/AATANK 

riTOIIAPOAlNAMoNgS 

iiSSAIKATAToNNo/- 

ONAWEKAAWEN 


hp^fvpln.  ■  al  hi  -rOt  tea  rStv  vpiaii4v\wv 
.  ,  .  ini  TVyx<ivovTa<;  vmXev  tA  tt  .  .  . 
ar']a0fth  toc  \nr6vTa  ^voj(ov  air^orVxai 
,  .  .  top  Kal  Til  T(  Ij^ei  iraiulTaip  «... 
aycoVTi  Tol  iapofipdfuivei 
SW^aatrai  xat^  top  v6fi.o[ii  o  .  .  , 
aSejX^oc  '  al  Si  Ka  fiif  ip  .  ,  . 

EDOugh  is  left  of  this  document  to  make  the  conjecture  proba- 
ble that  it  is  a  portion  of  a  record  of  certain  specificatioiiB  touch- 
ing the  Bale  or  lease  of  some  piece  of  property.  Line  6  Buggesta 
that  we  may  have  to  do  with  an  Amphictyonic  decree  not  unlike 
that  publiehert  in  CTG.  X688  =  CIA.  ii,  i.  545.  The  restoration 
hCKatrtrai,  in  line  7,  waa  suprgeated  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen.  That 
in  line  9  seems  to  follow  from  it.  Noteworthy  is  the  uncommon 
word  irapuiroiv  in  line  5.     We  have  TamrdiMita  (ri  imrdiiarot)  in 
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Dialekl-Inschrft.,  488,  lines  163-175.  Compare  iwwavK  (ladex 
to  Dialeki-Inschrifl.,  Booticn),  and  the  interesting  compound 
■7rafiaro<f>ayeitrrai  (TAG.  321, lines  42, 45  =^ Dialekt-Insckrift.,  1478), 
also  the  Homeric  -iroXvTrdfUDv  and  Hesychius's  inwdfuov.  The  sim- 
ple word  trafui  has  a  rare  literary  use.     (See  the  Thesaurus,  s.  r.) 

X. 

Inscribed  on  an  irregularly  broken  fragment  found  just  above 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  West  Bnilding.  The  stone  measures 
about  1  ft,  5  in.  in  height,  1  ft.  1  in.  in  width  at  the  widest  part, 
and  7  in.  in  thickness.  The  top,  which  is  roughly  hewn,  has  two 
small  holes  in  it,  2  in.  by  2  in.,  and  1  in.  in  depth.  Except  at 
the  top  the  Btone  is  broken  off  on  all  sides.  It  is  in  the  guard's 
hut  at  the  Heraeum.     The  letters  are  from  .6  to  .8  in.  in  height. 


The  small  holes  make  one  think  of  a  dedicatory  offering  by 
Philistis  or  her  brother,  but  it  is  useless  to  speculate  in  detail 
about  the  inscription. 

XI. 

Inscribed  on  a  very  much  broken  fragment  measuring  roughly 
9  in.  by  5.4  in.  The  letters  are  about  .9  in.  in  height  The 
stone  is  in  the  muweum  at  Argos.  In  line  2  the  fourth  letter  is 
very  likely,  though  not  quite  certainly,  llieta;  and  indeed  the 
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second  letter  of  the  line,  bo  for  aa  form  goes,  might  he  the  same. 
In  line  4  perhaps  we  should  read  na  instead  of  ira. 


0.5  «.(?)... 


3.  R.  'Whbelbr. 


D,gl,zedbyGOO<^le 


mSCEIPTIONS  PEOM  THE  ARGUVE  HERAEUM. 


XJL 

This  inscriptioa  holds  the  first  place  in  importance  among  all 
the  inBcriptions  on  stone  hitherto  found  at  the  Heraeum,  both  be- 
fiause  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  and  because  it  is  so  preserved 
that  it  may  be  read  entirely.  It  is  cut  in  a  massive  block  of 
limestone  which  formed  the  upp«r  part  of  the  stek,  the  shape  of 
which   is    so    peculiar   that  a   cut  of  it  is   here  given.      Its 


FtO.   1. — STELB  7B0M  THE  Aroivk  Hbbaeum. 

dimensions  are:  thickness,  .28  m.;  height,  from  apex  to  the 
break  at  the  bottom,  .44  m.;  height  at  right  side,  .37  ra.;  at  left, 
.34  m. ;  breadth,  .39  m.     Below  the  inscription  there  is  a  reo- 
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tanguUr  depression  .22  m.  wide  and  .005  m.  deep.  The  letterd 
vary  in  height  from  .012  m.  to  .02  m.  There  is  great  irregulahiy 
in  the  spacing  of  the  letters  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  lines, 
where  the  irregularity  seems  almost  affected.  For  example  lines 
4  and  6  turn  and  run  down  the  edge  of  the  steh  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  apparently  not  from 
the  desire  to  avoid  breaking  a  word,  for  this  was  surely  done  at 
the  end  of  line  2,  if  not  at  the  end  of  line  1. 

The  stone  was  brought  to  the  Central  Museum  from  Argos  in 
the  winter  of  1893-94  with  several  others  mentioned  by  Professor 
Wheeler  as  lying  at  Argos.  Whether  it  was  foand  in  the  exca- 
vations of  1892  or  of  1893  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  ascertain, 
but  as  it  was  apparently  not  seen  by  Professor  Wheeler,  I  infer 
that  it  was  found  at  the  close  of  the  work  in  1893,  afler  he  had 
made  up  his  inventory.  I  am  also  uninformed  as  to  the  exact 
spot  of  its  discovery. 

AiTi'hAiKKtBorBf-A^o 
\PA       A  *:  />AiiTA£AfiAF 

AVJA  itCM/      \M0f/££Tofl>- 
"iVHrA  f-fOA^lfiVMA^i  iAF»£ 

^€if      otnAA/cvi-l  1 

At  ^'» 

a  irrdXa    i  koI  6  Tekaft^ 
t]ap^  [tJos  ['HJpas  ;  tSs  'Apye 
[Ha;  :  lapofivdy^vf^  [  ToiSe 
'TpfaXuoP  ■  Avfuzv^  ..^afprfreve 
'Wxaft^vrfi  ':  'TXXew 
'ApiffTdSa/toi  ':  "Tpvaffioi 
'A^mc[o(t]o;  :   HavifivX 


The  surface  of  the  stone  is  slightly  chipped  at  both  edges. 
Room  is  found  in  this  battered  space  for  B  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  but  at  the  end  there  is  no  room  for  the  N  which  might  be 
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expected.  Neither  can  this  N  flud  a  place  at  the  be^nning  of 
line  2,  where  there  is  only  room  for  I.  The  rough  breathing, 
B  was  apparently  not  ased  before  iap<ii  aa  is  seen  by  the  clear 
case  o{  lapofivdftopet,  line  S.'  At  the  beginning  of  line  3,  I  must 
have  been  crowded  in,  since  the  diphthong  is  used  in  the  very 
oldest  inscriptions.'  In  line  4  the  first  letter  may  be  TT,  as  all 
traces  of  horizontal  lines,  except  of  the  top  one,  are  doubtful. 
The  fourth  letter  is  almost  certainly  F,  as  the  surface  is  smooth 
where  the  right-hand  limb  of  a  TT  would  naturally  appear.* 
Furthermore,  if  such  a  limb  had  the  length  which  it  has  in 
Jlav^vkaf,  line  7,  it  would  have  run  into  the  A  immediately 
below  it.  TlvpfaXiav  is  a  not  unattractive  conjecture,  as  a 
diminutive  from  YlvpaXii,  a  kind  of  bird,  which  in  Hesychius  is 
written  HvppaXk,  where  the  second  rko  seems  to  point  to  an 
original  digamma.  Neither  "TpfoXUv  nor  WvppaXUov  appears  to 
be  known. 

In  line  7,  'A>»0(le[/MT]«  would  be  a  natural  suggestion,  but 
there  seem  to  be  reasonably  clear  traces  of  an  omieron,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  two  letters  which  have  been  included  in  brackets. 

There  are  many  interesting  peculiarities  of  form  in  the  letters 
of  the  inscription.  The  most  striking  is  the  second  omieron  of 
lapofivd/Mvei,  line  3.*  It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  even  apart 
from  this  omicrm,  which  is  probably  an  accident,  we  have  an 
inscription  venerable  for  its  antiquity.  E=ij,  o=a>,  l-—\,  indeed 
run  on  in  Argos  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  But  we  find 
besides  these  usages  0=5,  ^—p>  V  =  y,  CD— 0,  H  =  roagh  breath- 
ing, the  digamma,  and  perhaps,  more  important  than  all  these, 
the  punctuation  of  the  words  with  three  dots  in  perpendicular 

*  For  faf>6i  as  a  ^lUv  in  Doric,  we  Ahbikb,  Dial.  Dor.  J  A.  3. 
»  BOHl..  lOA.  88, 42. 

*  The  ODiy  other  poeaibility,  sioce  gamma  has  tba  form  A,  line  2. 

*  This  nould  pass  without  question  for  a  simple  error  of  the  stonecutter,  but  for 
the  fact  that  an  iiucription  connected  wicb  the  frieze  of  the  treasuiy  of  the  Cnidiana 
at  Delphi,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  6tb  century  b.  c,  has  three  omlcrons,  all 
crossed  in  the  same  way.  H.  Homotle,  who  had  already  pronounced  In  favor  of  an 
ArgiveartiBt  for  this  frieze  on  tho  ground  of  the  Argive  famftrfa  in  the  inscription, 
was  inclined  to  see  in  thii  crossed  omieron  of  our  inscription  a  corroboration  of  hit 
view.  But  since  a  careful  srnitiiy  of  all  the  other  omicrom  of  our  inscription  foils 
to  discover  any  cross  marhs,  the  Interpretation  of  this  one  case  as  the  survival  of  bd 
Arglve  peculiarity  seems  precarious. 
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lines/  It  may  be  added  tliat  M  and  N  show  very  oblique  lines 
in  place  of  the  later  perpendicular  ones.  In  the  former  letter  the 
middle  lines  in  several  cases  fail  to  meet  at  the  bottom.  Alpha 
also,  which  in  the  main  looks  tolerably  late,  has  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  cross  bar  quite  far  from  horizontal.  Forme  like 
Av^taK*,  also,  and  Xlaw^wXas'  look  old.  In  view  of  all  these 
features  it  would  seem  rash  to  put  our  inscription  much,  if  any, 
later  than  500  b.  c. 

The  dialect  is  Argive  Doric,  pure  and  simple.  The  names 
Alkamenea  and  Aristodamos  have  also  a  good  Doric  ring  to 
them. 

The  contents  of  the  inscription  is  a  list  of  four  Ilieromnemons, 
one  fi"om  each  tribe,  the  name  of  which  is  appended. 
'\epo/i.v^fuivet  was  the  usual  name  for  the  board  having  charge  of 
temple  afiairs^  not  merely  at  Delphi,  where  the  usage  is  perhaps 
best  known,  but  in  many  other  places  as  well.  For  theHeraeum 
it  is  seen  also  in  No.  XVI  and  in  Wheeler's  article,  Nos.  IV  and 
IX.  The  inscription  is  interesting  as  affording  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  names  of  the  four  Doric  tribes.  These  are  sufficiently  well 
attested  in  later  times  for  Argos  and  for  various  Doric  communi- 
ties connected  with  Argos.*.  The  editors  of  the  inscription  in 
the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HeUMique,  vol.  rx,  p,  350  remark : 
"Jusqu'  ici  les  inscriptions  du  Peloponnese  qui  dounaient  les 
noms  des  tribua  argiennes  dataient  toutes  de  1'  epoque  imperiale ; 
il  y  a  quelque  interet  k  les  retrouver  dans  un  document  qui 
remonte,  selon  toute  vraiaemblance  au  ni"°  si^cle  avant  notrc 

*  We  have  become  accuatomed  Us  And  this  method  of  punctuatiuD  \a  some  of 
our  very  oldest  pieces  which  are  best  known,  e.g.  BObl,  CIA.  Na«.  b,  37,  41,  42 
(theee  last  three  from  Argos],  68,  119  (Olympia  bronze),  321,  S22  (Qaiazidbi 
broDzea). 

'Ahbbns,  Dial.  Dor.  I  14  puts  this  retention  of  tbe  combination  n  as  a  pecu- 
liar!^ of  Argos  and  Crete.  T^cn  is  a  case  in  wbicb  it  has  survived  to  the  present 
time  {cf.  Kt}HKER- Bliss,  OrammaHk,  i,  p.  257). 

'  In  the  Argive  inscription  gi'Vin  by  FoociRT  in  Le  Bab,  Peloponnfae,  No. 
US'*  if  #vX<t  rwr  Uau^iiK&r  {Foucart,  no^t^Xaf  I !),  we  have  this  form  instead  of  the 
later  form  in  m.  Unless  all  single  signs  of  age  in  atphabelic  forms  are  illusive  our 
inscription  must  be  at  the  very  least  a  balf  a  century  earlier  than  the  one  published 
by  Lb  Bas,  Voyage  Archeologique,  ii,  3',  No.  1,  and  put  by  him  in  417  B.C.  Of 
tbis  we  shall  speak  later. 

•  Gilbert,  Oriich.  Staaisalfer.,  ii,  p.  77,  and  tbe  references  there  given.  Also 
BCH.  IS,  p.  350 ;  v,  p.  217  (Kos);  Tin,  p.  29  (Kalymnos). 
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ftre. "  Bat  our  inscription  is  at  least  two  centuries  older  than  the 
one  in  question. 

The  Uyrnethians  are  not  so  frequently  mentioned  as  the  other 
three  tribes,  and  arc  regarded  as  a  later  addition  to  these  original 
three  tribes,' the  nanic  indicating  perhaps  an  incorporation  of  a 
non-Doric  element"  into  the  community,  a  fact  which  was  con- 
cealed under  the  mytli  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Temenos, 
marrying  Deiphontes.  But  the  addition  of  the  Ilyrnethians  can- 
not have  been  very  late,  for  our  inscription  shows  them  in  such 
good  and  regular  standing  that  they  are  not  even  relegated  to  the 
last  place  in  the  catalogue,  as  is  the  case  in  the  inscription  just 
mentioned. 

To  the  name  of  the  Hieromneraon  who  is  mentioned  first  is 
appended  the  word  afprfreue.  By  good  fortune  this  very  word 
without  the  digamma  is  preserved  in  Le  Bas,  Voyage  Archiohgique, 
No.  1,  of  the  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor  {SGD.)  3277". 
The  passage  runs  as  follows :  a/j^rewe  \4mv  0a>\a)!  o-eurepas,  Le  Bas 
translates:  "  etait  pretre  du  second  senat,"  and  adds  the  follow- 
ing comment:  'Apijreve,  qui,  bien  qu'il  manque  dans  tons  les  lex- 
iques,  se  dedutt  tres-bien  du  meme  radical  qu'  aprp-^p  cf  &p<^eipa, 
regardes  tous  deux  jusqu'  ici  corame  excluaivement  uaites  dans 
le  dialecte  ionien."  " 

In  an  inscription  of  the  Hellenistic  period  from  Myceuae,  pub- 
lished by  Tsountaa  in  the  'E^iTffitpk  'ApxatoXoyuc^,  1887,  p.  156, 
lines  4  and  5,  are  given  apiareve  Ba/uopyaiv  AO^iav.  The  face  of 
the  stone  is  very  much  defaced  so  that  certainty  is  hardly  attain- 
able, bntTsountas  is  now  connnced  that  the  real  reading  is  not 

'  Stbpr.  Br?.,  a.  v.  ^v/Ait :  —  twXii  Aupi4air  .  V»'  '*  Tptft  'TXWt  tal  niiifHitiM 
Hal  ivimm  ii  'H|MKUi>vt,  tai  rptorriSr]  4  'XpntOla  ut  'Eipofiot  i.  It  is  wurth  noting 
that  in  the  inscription  given  In  Eabb&dus,  FouUles  d'Epidaure,  No.  2S4,  of  tba 
latter  part  of  tho  8d  century,  in  a  liat  of  151  Hegarian  namee,  only  Hylleu, 
Parophyloi  and  Djmanea  appear.  Perhaps  the  Hjrnethioi  had  not  been  added 
in  Megara.  The  old  triple  division  appears  in  Herod,  v.  68.  Some  would  find  it 
abo  in  ^uptitt  Tpixiitt,  Bom.  Od.  xix,  177. 

'•  BosCHBR,  Lex.  Mglh.,  p.  !)82. 

"  This  inscription  from  Smyrna,  which  records  a  favorable  verdict  of  the 
Ai^ives  for  the  Kimohans  in  an  arbitration  between  them  and  the  Meliane,  must 
have  been  transported  from  Simolos  by  some  ship  carrying  Kimolian  earth  to 
Smyrna.    See  Lk  Ba»,  iAiW. 

"  Voyage  Areh.,  ll,  3*,  p.  6. 
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apUrroK  but  ap^revt.  The  eta  is  to  be  sure  in  this  caae  very 
broad.  Dr.  A.  "Wilhelm,  who  decides  that  this  alone  can  be  the 
reading,  reinforces  it  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  prescript  of 
another  edict  published  with  this  one,  we  have  ajMjT,  which  can 
only  be  restored  as  ap^eve. 

In  all  these  cases  one  might  be  tempted  to  connect  the  word 
with  the  stem  fpe,"  and  make  it  designate  the  "  speaker,"  or  in 
other  words  the  chairman  of  a  board.  "We  may  then  think  of 
Hyralion  as  the  president  of  the  board  of  Hieromnemons. 

The  word  TeXafimi  orreXa/ua,  line  1,  is  difficult  of  explanation. 
We  have  come  to  associate  the  word  mth  Caryatids  and  Atlantes, 
but  it  is  almost  certiun  that  this  association  will  not  hold  here. 
We  shall  probably  come  to  the  proper  explanation  by  taking  as 
our  starting  point  an  inscription  from  Vama  {GIG.  ii,  2056),  at 
the  end  of  which  the  following  provision  is  made ;  rhv  8k  Upowothv 
avaypchfrat  to  \^i^<f>i<Tfia  rovro  e«  n\afi&va,  Kal  Oeivai  elt  to  Up<Sv. 
With  this  may  be  associated  another  fi*om  Mesambria  {CIG. 
2053*),  which  closes  with  a  like  provision :  i^v  S^  raftlav 
avaypoA^avra  to  ip-^iff/ta  toOto  eh  TeXap,S>va  \evKOv  \CSov  avaOe/iep 
et?  TO  iepov  tov  'Air6Xkam9.  One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  say  that 
TsKafiotv  here  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  in  Thrace  for  <mj\ij  in 
Attica,  where  the  latter  word  occurs  constantly  in  the  phrase 
prescribing  the  setting  up  of  inscriptions,  a  phrase  which  except 
for  this  difference  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  two  inscriptions 
cited.  But  our  inscription  mentions  ffTiJX*;  and  reXa/MOf  as  two 
separate  things,  so  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  complete 
explanation.  The  case  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  complicated 
somewhat  by  a  third  inscription  from  the  same  region  as  the  first, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Odessa  (CIG.  2056*), 
where  the  phrase  is:  [avaypd^ai  ew  o'JT^Xiji'  \evKOv  \l0ov  [«ai] 
ava\6fivai  aiTi)v  M  ■nXii\ii.S)vw.  The  inscription  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  [to  avaXattui  ets  ri}v\kvd6€aiv  toO  reXan&wK."  It  is 
this  inscription  which  leads  us  to  the  light.  1e\afio>v  is  restored 
to  its  function  as  a  support  in  a  way  which  fits  our  inscription 
very  well.  In  regions  where  marble  was  scarce  one  may  well  snp- 
pose  that  an  inscribed  marble  stek  might  be  inserted  into  a  larger 

"  Cf.  ffdrpa,  BOBHL,  lOA.  NoB.  110,  112. 

"  There  »eems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  readings  given  are  the  correct 
ones,  although  much  depends  on  restoration. 
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local  Btone,  which  might  then  not  inaptly  be  called  a  Te\ai*mv. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  CIG.  2053'',  where  the  reXo^v  itself 
is  of  marble,  affords  difficulty.  But  it  may  be  that  even  mth  the 
origin  of  the  word  reXa^v  as  here  proposed,  the  two  worda  come 
to  be  used  in  some  quarters  interchangeably. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  p.  42,  that  somethiDg  was  inserted 
into  our  massive  block.  There  are  dowel-holes  on  the  right  and 
left  at  the  top  of  the  rectangular  depression  to  which  probably 
two  otliers  at  the  bottom,  now  broken  off,  corresponded.  The 
one  at  the  left  measures  .07  m.x.02m.,  the  one  at  the  right 
.06  m.x.02  m.;  both  about  .03  m.  deep.  These  probably  served 
to  receive  metallic  dowels,  inaamuch  as  they  are  provided  with 
little  channels  for  pouring  in  the  lead  when  the  inserted  object 
was  in  si^,the  channel  on  the  left  running  obliquely  to  the  upper 
corner  of  the  depression,  and  that  at  the  right  running  hori< 
zontally  to  the  edge  of  the  depression.  Besides  the  dowel-holee 
there  is  an  equally  deep  irregularly  round  hole  about  .12  m.  X 
.07  m.,  which  may  also  have  served  to  hold  some  strengthening 
dowel.  That  the  insertion  was  original,  and  not  connected  with 
some  subsequent  use  of  the  block,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  the 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  shaped  with  regard  to  it,  coming  in 
around  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  object  inserted  cannot 
have  been  a  statue,  nor  a  side  to  which  this  block  served  as  a 
horizontal  base,  for  in  that  case  this  inscription  would  have  been 
hidden  from  view,  except  to  one  standing  so  as  to  read  it  side- 
ways or  bottom  upwards.  Probably  we  have  the  reXa^p  into 
which  was  inserted  a  stele  either  of  marble  or  bronze  with  an 
inscription  of  greater  length  and  importance  than  the  one  which 
we  have  here.  This  served  merely  as  a  bill-head  to  the  real 
contents  of  the  inscription.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  Argos 
marble  was  not  at  hand,  and  that  most  of  the  inscriptions  found 
there,  including  all  here  given  except  No.  XVII,  were  cut  in  the 
local  limestone  which  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  material.  The 
veins  of  the  stone  and  the  cracks  which  come  with  age  reduce 
one  who  will  now  read  them  to  absolute  despair.'*  In  this  case 
even  at  a  very  early  date  a  good  piece  of  marble  may  have  been 
imported  for  an  important  inscription. 

"  No.  XVI  a  a  good  eiamplp  of  this  difficulty  of  reading,  although  the  surface 
if  Dot  bndly  broken. 
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xm. 

Found  in  the  West  Building,  close  to  the  wall  at  the  fl.  w. 
comer,  April  2, 1894.     The  stone  is  irregularly  broken  with  an 
inscribed  surface  about  .31  m.  X  .12  m.,  and  is  about  .12  m.  tliick. 
The  letters  are  .005  m. — .007  m.  high,  very  regular,  and  remark- 
ably well  preserved.     They  have  no  ornamentation   except  that 
the  strokes  are  generally  broadened  a  little  at  the  end.     The 
inscription  may  belong  to  the  third  century,  but  probably  to  the 
fourth,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  careiiil  cutting." 
1    0»EA  in 
sa  K  PAT 
Sn  K  P AT 
TEA  A  E AA 
6     ANOIiAAC 
SQTH  P  la  A  I 
SYNETANrOI 
'OIBIONSDKPA 
At'POAITIANAAM 
.10     MIKYAinNASBPAl 
MOSXIQNAAPXEKP 
ni5TAN*IAQTISnc 
SQKPATElANflAaTI 
rA0QNANAYAPXO« 
16'..     MOSOENEIANNIKOI 
...^TOKPATEIANEPIKPA 
....ONOEPSIBNiAH'C 
...  NAN^IAOKPATEIAPA/ 
....     ANEPIKAHSaiFQNYS 

20     AAM  OS  e  E  N  H  SA  I  FSN 

SYPAPAIONIS 

N A  PI STOPC  M  S  K  E 

KETOSKAE     lOAl! 

SANA 

25    I  A^ 

^  T«t  tbe  flist  alpha  in  1SbAipx'»>  line  1*,  ^^  no  croBa.bar  which  makes  the 
woi^i  look  like  'kyaBiirai'  Aito/ixoi,  an  impoaaible  eombination.  The  fliat  tjitilon  in 
iofuaSfniai  in  the  neit  line  alao  lacks  the  middle  stroke. 
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1     'a<t>f\ia[va 

^0>KpdT[eMV 

TeWda  A 

^aiTrjp&a  I 
^werav  Tot 
^^ffiov  ^tttKpd[nta 
'A<f>poBnUiv  Aafi^OKptXTtta 
10      MiKvXiapa  ^a)ira[Tp£i 
Moaj^ltova  'Apj(cic[pdTaa 
Il{<rrav  0iXwTi<t  Tlo 
^wKpdntav  ^i\uTt[« 
['A]7a^Mwi  tiavapx"^ 

'Apt]oTOKpdTeiaii  'E7r«pa[Te(a 
.  .  .  .  ov  %€piTimv  Aa(^>(i[»Tij9 
....  vav  ^iKoKpareia  YlaX 

av  'EirucX^  £^if:a>wa[iav 

20     AapavOivji^  Aip<Dv\valav 

Sv/m  Xiaiovk 

V  'ApumiTroKi^  Ke 

KrrtK  K\e[o7r]o\(? 

ffav  'A 


We  have  here  eimply  a  list  of  names,  eome  in  the  nominative 
and  some  in  the  accusative.  On  the  left  where  the  original  edge 
of  the  stone  is  preserved  we  seem  to  have  an  accusative  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line.  The  first  case  in  which  we  get  two  con- 
secutive names,  Hue  12,  the  second  name  is  in  the  nominative. 
In  hne  14  it  is  the  same,  and  so  on  apparently  to  the  end.  We 
do  not  find  an  opportunity  to  teat  whether  tlie  third  name  is  an 
accusative,  thus  making  a  regular  alternation  until  we  reach  line 
21.  This  line,  however,  is  peculiar  in  having  a  little  blank  space 
each  side  of  the  preserved  letters.  It  is  possible  that  before  'S,vpa 
an  accusative  stood,  separated  by  an  interval  slightly  larger  than 
usual.     Ilaiov^;  (which  has  a  space  after  it  for  more  than  two  let^ 
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tere)  id  doubtless  an  epithet  of  Svpa,  and  so  does  not  break  thu 
alternation.  Line  23  is  the  otil;  one  which  seems  to  do  this, 
since  -«t€TCW  is  probably  the  ending  of  a  name  in  the  nominative; 
and  KXcrfiroV*  which  follows  seems  to  be  a  second  name  in  the 
nominative.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get  a  name  short  enough  to 
precede  ]«6t<k,  supposing  this  were  the  ending  of  an  accusative, 
when  only  seven  letters  in  all  are  lacking. 

The  inscription  may  be  a  record  of  emancipation  of  slaves, 
with  the  slaves'  names  in  the  accusative  and  the  owners'  names 
in  the  nominative.  In  such  documents,  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere, 
women's  names  generally  outnumber  men's  names  by  more  than 
two  to  one."  In  this  list  the  proportion  of  women's  names  is 
even  larger. 

While  some  of  the  names  are  unusual,  none  of  them  are 
strange  enough  to  be  remarkable.  'il<fte\&ov  is  interesting  as 
occurring  again  in  different  shape  in  No.  XIV.  It  is  perhaps  a 
&vorite  in  Argolis,  as  it  appears  in  SGD.  3269,  3341,  3401. 

The  persistence  of  the  digamma  in  ^ipawa,  which  occurs 
twice,  and  the  Doric  ending  a  for  the  first  declension  names, 
show  some  retention  of  old  style,  and  caution  us  against  assign- 
ing too  late  a  date  to  the  inscription. 

XIV. 

Found  towards  the  close  of  the  excavations  of  1894,  with  no 
■exact  record  as  to  the  spot.  Of  irregular  shape,  about  .40  m. 
long  and  .19  m.  broad,  .08  m.  thick.  Letters  of  the  same  size  a& 
those  of  No.  Xni,  .005  m. — .007  m.  and  almost  of  the  same 
form.'*  The  surface  is  so  badly  worn  away  that  but  little  can  be 
made  of  the  inscription,  and  that  Httle  only  on  the  left  side. 

Only  a  few  proper  names  result  from  the  most  careful  scrutiny, 
hardly  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  add  a  transcription  in 
amall  letters.  Since  the  differences  between  the  letters  of 
this  inscription  and  those  of  No.  Xm  were  at  first  hardly  . 
discernible,  and  since  this  stone  had  no  ori^nal  edge  presen-ed, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  might  belong  to  the  same  inscription.  The 
"  Smith,  Diet,  of  Anliq.,  ii,  61". 

"  M  is  eomewhat  broader  with  the  upright  bars  more  perpendicular.  0  is  some- 
■what  amalier 
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N  A  !     M  I  A  I  .X 
ONOS    AY. ..OS 
A    APXEMAX 
Ahl.i  ElAi  ♦lA 

APISTOPOAIS    NAYPAIA- 
AAAKOAVA  TOA 

A  A  I  PI 
ATH 
S 

PAT  EV« 

A«  A  H  S     E 
SnSTP  A~ 
I  A  PI  T  A    .    API 
A  YS  I  S 

AT  A  on 

KAHTOPA    P 
X  I  PP AP 

KAEI4A0KA 
PPOS     KAEO 
ON  Ot'E  I  A  A 
iHi    KAEO..AIAA 
A/PI-IM...AMY 
N     A  PAX  N AS 
vai  Mint 

a    •A(>i:</iri)£[" 

a   4>t\e^   A  4>(\ 

'A^tiTToVoXw  NawTrXia 
a    \anii    Av  .  .  a  .  .  .  .  TOX 
a    A(^( 

/JOT  tv9 

aii>arfi   'E 

Xo'ptTa  'AptfffrrfTToX/? 
Au(rnT[TpaTa 
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15  '\ydBa>[v 

KXvyJpa  Tl 

K\tiia  'OxX 

20  ov  'O4>e\\li(ov 

anrtifi   .    .   ,   'Apu[KXauK 
V    'Apdxva^ 

thicknesa  of  the  stone  would  not  be  an  insuperable  objection,  as 
both  fragments  are  extremely  uneven  at  the  back.  Furthermore 
while  most  of  the  names  which  can  be  made  out  with  certainty 
are  in  the  nominative,  we  have  Xdpira  in  line  13  and  an  accusa- 
tive ending  apparently  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  Even  the 
two  consecutive  nominatives  in  line  5,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  although  this  is  one  of  the  most  worn  places  of  the  stone, 
are  paralleled  in  No.  Xm  aa  we  have  seen.  Some  of  the  names 
are  also  the  same,  as  'A/MffiwoXw  (5),  'Afddwv  (15),  perhaps 
KXerfjToXis  (19,  21),  and  in  different  form  '04>e\Kitov  (20). 

Bat  even  the  slight  differences  in  the  letters  mentioned  above 
taken  together  with  the  different  thickness  of  the  stones  make  it 
safer  to  treat  the  two  pieces  as  belonging  to  different  inscriptions. 

We  seem  to  have  genitives  also  in  this  inscription  aa  —<avm 
(2)  'Apdxvai  (23)  yXeiBa  (18).  Of  these,  however,  only  the  last 
seems  reasonably  certain,  as  the  first  may  he  — ovm,  a  nominative 
ending,  and  in  23  we  may  have  'Apd^va  followed  hy  a  name 
beginning  with  £. 

Line  22  which  shows  several  letters  at  the  beginning  hard  to 
combine  into  any  proper  name  may  contain  something  else  than 
names,  but  this  is  doubtftil.  After  this  line  there  is  space  for 
another,  which  was  left  blank. 

A  small  irregular  piece  .07  m.  from  top  to  bottom,  ,18  m.wide, 
of  about  the  same  thickness  as  No.  XIV.  The  letters  also  are 
identical,  so  that  in  spite  of  different  weathering"  it  is  not 

'*TfaU  piece  ii  to  reddened  tbat  it  seems  &t  gome  lime  to  have  been  exposed  to  fire. 
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anlikely  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  same  inscription.  It  was 
fonnd  at  the  close  of  the  work  in  1894.  A  small  piece  of  the 
surface  at  the  right,  about  .04  m.  square,  is  now  detached.  But 
the  two  fragments  fit  so  perfectly  that  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  they 
belong  together, 

K  El 

\KioNAPi :max 

*rAQNIAAN*l '0 

PISTANANOin 
PYSIPPONS^ 

N 

4>i;\]aVtoi'   'Api[ffn»  'A/J^tjc^a'xC©" 

niWac    'Ap$iv[irov 
Xjpvffiirvop  £(d 
'Apx*l*dxov  in  line  2  is  suggested  by  the  same  name  in  XIV.  3, 
although  the  space  is  rather  scanty  for  so  many  letters.     The 
two  compounds  in  Pirirw  are  matched  by  the  two  in  XIV.  17, 19. 
XImttoi'  occura  in  XIII.  12. 

XVL 

Brought  with  others  from  Argos  to  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  of  1893-94,  with  no  notice  concerning  the 
exact  spot  of  finding.  This  was  to  have  been  Wheeler's  No.  XIL 
The  3tone  is  very  streaked  limestone,  .11  m.  thick,  irregularly 
broken.  The  greatest  length  of  inscribed  surface  from  top  to 
bottom,  .80  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  .23  m.  It  is  not  finished  off 
evenly  at  the  top,  where  the  beading  shows  that  we  have  the 
original  edge.  The  letters  are  .01  m.  high.  A  remarkable 
feature  le  that  in  the  top  line  where  the  stone  is  chipped  off  the 
letters  are  cut  down  into  the  l)reaks  along  the  edge, 

1  MNAMONESHPASOIEI 

APISTOKPATHS    TIMATOPOY 
TEOS    THMENIAAS 
rVEYSANTAS     EIS    AYTOYS 
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APKEiiAEPMOrENHSpEMA 
A  A  P  AB  0  Y  A  N  A:p;|;K  0  5  |SE.*  AJH^N 
5IAS    K^+AHNAS     AAMOITA 
EAISXPQNO?     TTQAA0EE5 
APXIAOS     Ae     ANTITTAT.PA 
TOS     NAYTTAIA    AA    APMON 
NAS    YAAAI    ♦lAISTQ    |K    K 
NIKH    'M     KAEYKPATE05 
♦  lAONIKAS    SMIPEIAA 
IAEOEOAOSIAS     PliMAIA 
ArAQQNOS     ENAPTEI    N 
ZENAS     KEPKAAAI    010 

lOKAAAPISTfllTtSf 
4'IAISTIQN    (aS    eiO*AN 

■PITYAAAS    AYK0*P 
P  ATEOS    N  AYTTA  t  y 

AlfiNYSlOY    K 

ElA^AIDAHp 

1     'Xepo^fivaftovei  'Hpai  oi  hr 

'ApurTOKparrji  Tiftayopov 

TttK  Tr/ftevi&av  \iy 

fvcwravTai  eh  avroi^ 
5     'ApxeiBa  'EpfioyA^  ^  Ma 

Aapdffov  'Av&piK6i  ptS  <l>a^t'[a9 

cia?  {A6  ^a^va<i  Aa^iTa[&}9 
e  AtffXpavtK  Ilo)\d0fei 

'Apx^^ov  AG  'AvTfjrdTpa 
10     TO?  NouTr\/o  AA  'Ap/toi'[ib 

WIS  'TdSat  ^iKuma  pj^  K 

I"**!?  PS   KXcU/tpOTCOS 

<I>(Xoi'txa?  ^fitpeiSa 

|Ae  ©eoSoffiii?  'Po)>iaia[9 
15     'Ayiiffavtyi  iv'ApyeiH 

^dva;  K£f>Ka&ii  6io  [Aa 

/ioxXa  'Apiar^  |aS  £<■> 

^(Xiffritiii'  |Ae  ^totfiav 

K]/MTwXXa?  AvK({^f}[a>i<  [KXev 

20     «]paTeo9  'biatnrXia 

....  Auoittr^v  X 

fia-!  AMfSa)/)[oe  D,g„z™l)yGOO<^Ie 
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This  inscription  appears  to  have  reference  to  certMn  persona 
who  had  become  security  to  the  Hieromnemone  for  certain  other 
persons  who  were  liable  for  saniB  of  money.  Line  4  ^ves  the 
c1ue,*°  the  reet  ia  merely  a  list  of  names,  those  of  the  persons 
liable  in  the  genitive,  those  of  the  guarantors  in  the  nominative. 
The  names  of  the  latter  are  followed  by  numeral  signs.  In  line 
10  the  sign  is  AA,  in  all  other  caees  it  is  IS^."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  former  denotes  two  units  of  some  kind,  but 
what  the  value  of  the  latter  may  be  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Several  peculiarities  in  methods  of  noting  sums  of 
money  appear  in  inHcriptions  from  the  Argolid,**  but  none  of  them 
throw  light  upon  the  value  of  this  sign. 

The  regular  order  of  genitive,  nominative,  numeral,  seems  inter- 
rnpted  in  9,  where  'Apx^^  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  genitive. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  parent's  name  added  in  this  one  case,  it 
is  singular  that  a  person  should  be  designated  by  the  mother's 
name.  Another  break  in  this  sequence  is  made  by  the  enigmatical 
words  'ToSfu  (11)  and  KtpKaSai  (16)  whether  these  be  nominatives 
plural  or  datives  singular.  The  equally  puzzling  word  HioXdSe^ 
(line  8)^,  makes  probably  a  similar  insertion,  and  so  would  t^ord 
a  reason  for  regarding  the  others  also  as  nominatives.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  'S.fupt(Sa[i,  line  13,  is  a  similar  case.  It  ia  striking 
that  these  four  words  which  interrupt  the  order  of  cases  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  enigmatical,  although  A.dpa^o<i,  line  6,  looks 
outlandish  and  'ApK((ha<!,  line  5,  and  some  of  the  other  names  are 
unusual.  It  ia  in  vain  that  we  seek  the  key  to  these  unexplained 
words  in  such  sources  as  the  edicts  of  Diocletian.  That  the 
inscription  is  from  Roman  times  is  evident  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  epithet  "Pw/wiia?,  a  conclusion  to  which  the  forms  of  the 
letters  alone  would  hardly  have  led  us,  although  they  certiunly 

"  tffvtii'i,  though  not  given  in  the  lexicona,  is  contained  in  Wischeb  et 
PoDCAKT,  Inter.  (UDelphea,  189. 

*<  Although  in  some  cases  (lines  9,  II,  12,  IT)  some  Btrokea  of  the  sign  ate  lack- 
ing, it  was  probably  intended  as  the  same  sign  in  all  cases. 

■>  SOD.  Noi.  8236  (Argos),  8818  (Nomfs),  8S26  (Epidauroa),  S8S2  (Troezen) 
838j,  3385(Herini0De).     See  also  Dittenberqeb  in  Hermet,vo\.  tii,  pp.  62  ff. 

■*  The  leading  may  be  ToSaMit,  m  the  second  letter  looks  like  an  omieron 
changed  to  an  omega  or  vice  versa,  and  the  next  letter  ia  a  poMible  delta.  This 
reading,  though  dubious,  might  give  a  meaning  like  "  swift-foot." 
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appear  to  be  as  late  aa  200  b.  c.  A  probable  conjecture  for  the 
worda  in  question  ia  that  they  are  Dames  of  certain  gentes  at 
Argos  in  Roman  times. 

xvn. 

Two  marble  fragmente,  rough  at  the  back,  .09  m.  thick,  both 
irregularly  broken,  (a)  about  .22  m.X.22  m.;  (b)  about  .15  m.X 
.25  m.  (height) :  letters  in  both  .06  m. — .07  m.  in  height,  and 
with  large  apicee. 

(»)■     y   A    1   '  (b).     V    2    E 

T  0  P  0 

"Whether  (a)  ia  properly  first  in  order  of  succeeeion  it  is  im- 
possible to  aay,  as  a  reconstruction  is  not  to  be  made  out  of  such 
scanty  fragments.  All  we  can  say  is  that  (a)  certainly  yields  iu 
the  second  line  KinoKp£\Topo[<i  and  in  the  first  line  perhaps 
'Ai^ravlvov.  (b)  yields  £e[^ffT(fif.  It  is  in  itself  highly  probable 
that  the  Heraeum  had  a  period  of  bloom  under  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines. 

xvin. 

On  a  fragment  of  a  round  base  of  limeetone  which  must  have 
had  a  diameter  of  about  6  feet,  with  very  elaborate  moulding. 
The  inscription  is  on  a  band  .11  m.  broad.  Above  thia  ia  a  pro- 
jecting lip  now  badly  shattered,  once  .03  m.  thick  and  projecting 
at  least  .02  m. ;  below  is  a  concave  moulding  .01  m.  broad,  then 
a  convex  one,  .02  m.  broad ;  then  a  band  .05  m.  broad,  with  a 
double  mseander  pattern.  The  shape  of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  sec- 
tor of  a  circle,  theinacribed  aurface,  i.  e.,  the  arc,  measuring  .24m. 
M         0  Height  of  letters,  M  .025m., 0  .02  m. 

"We  have  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  since  there  is  a  space  , 
of  .14  m.  before  the  M,  whereas  the  letters  M  and  0  are  only 
.05  m.  apart.  It  ia  useless  to  attempt  a  restoration.  The  in- 
scription was  probably  brief,  since  other  pieces  lying  at  the 
Heraeum  have  no  letters. 

XIX. 

On  a  poros  block  in  a  wall  between  the  new  temple  and  the 
West  Building.  The  block  has  a  face  1.22  m.  x  .32  m.  It  was 
uncovered  in  the  Spring  of  1895. 

Cl-EoMA    +    0^  KXerffiaXOT. 
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The  letters  are  lu  general  .10  m.  high,  but  omicTon  is  ezces- 
eively  small.  It  is  possible  that  tbie  inscriptioD  is  older  than  No. 
XIL  The  three-stroke  sj^ma  alone  would  can^  it  back  into  the 
neighborhood  of  500  a  c.**  Kappa  is  the  most  striking  letter  in 
form.  At  first  sight  one  hardly  notices  that  the  upright  bar 
projects  above  and  below  its  junction  with  the  oblique  bare, 
which  do  not  meet  each  other.  Only  on  closer  notice  the  upright 
bar  is  seen  to  project  slightly.  The  wide  gap  between  the 
oblique  bars  might  seem  to  be  a  Theraean  feature,  ae  the  inscrip- 
tion from  Thera  given  in  Robl,  I6A.  No.  454  (Roberts,  Tntrod. 
to  Greek  Epig.  Xo.  4'')  has  a  form  in  this  respect  almost  exactly 
parallel.  But  almost  the  same  f>eculiarity  occurs  in  the  Nikandra 
inscription  (Riihl,  IGA.  407)  and  in  that  on  the  Apollo-base  at 
Delos  {Rohl,  TGA.  409).  In  fact  we  have  almost  a  parallel  at 
Argos  itself  in  Rohl,  TGA.  31. 

XX. 

On  a  limestone  tripod-base,  found  near  the  north  wall  of  the 
West  Building,  with  a  diameter  of  .50  m.  and  a  height  of  .41  m. 
The  top  surface  shows  four  dowel-holes,  a  targe  square  one  in  the 
centre,  and  three  smaller  rectangular  ones  for  the  legs,  at 
distances  of  .23  m.  apart. 

0    t    M   M    I    h    I-   o   S-  4.K.)ite. 

Height  of  letters  .03  ra. — .035  m.  The  rounded  delta  throws 
this  inscription  also  back  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  doubling  of  the  xi.  This 
is  paralleled  by  the  Boeotian  AeffiVrrw,  Rohl,  IGA.  150,  and 
AeflArn-o,  CIG.  1608,  line  6.**  The  turning  of  xi  on  ite  side 
seems  to  be  an  Argive  peculiarity." 

**  It  would  fall  in  RoberU'  (Jntrod.  to  Orak  Epigraphy,  p.  117)  Second  period 
of  Ai^ive  inscriptiuns. 

"  For  other  casM  of  g^mi nation  see  Q.  Mbtik,  Or.  Oram.  J  227. 
"  BoBBRTS,  Introd.  to  Greek  Epigraphy,  No,  77. 
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THE  HERAEUM. 

{From  the  Excavations  of  1894  aw^  1S95.) 


I. 
Four  additional  fragments  of  the  Sokles  tiles.' 

(a)  5  n  K  A  H  5 

(b)  S  Q  K  / 

(c)  5  £3  K    .   .   S  A  . 

(d)  vpxitEkthn. 

Ah  these  were  found  in  various  spots,  (a)  at  the  north  side  of 
the  West  Building,  (c)  and  (d)  on  and  near  the  steps  of  the  East 
chamber,  we  still  have  no  clue  as  to  the  building  on  which  these 
large  tiles  were  used. 

A  small,  thin,  flat  piece,  .08  m.X>05  m.,  nothing  like  the 
Sokles  tiles,  jet  bearing  the  letters 

0  I  0  I  H. 

These  seem  to  indicate  the  same  stamp  that  was  applied  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Sokles  tile  which  is  found  entire  in  the  Polytech- 
nikon  at  Athens,  i.  e.,  A  A  M  0  I  0  I  H  P  A  X.*  The  dimensions 
of  the  letters  coincide  exactly,  their  height  being  ,015  m.,  except 
in  the  caae  of  the  omicrons,  which  are  only  half  as  high. 

On  a  piece  of  tile  painted  black,  with  considerable  curvature, 
are  the  letters  M  0  I  0  I.  As  the  stamp  is  entire  at  the  right 
end,  it  did  not  in  this  case  have  H  P  A  Z.  Otherwise  the  letters 
are  the  same. 

'  See  paper  above,  pp.  212  ff.  I  saw  in  the  Muieiim  at  Argoa  another  fragment 
of  the  same  Mriei,  up  to  Ihat  Ume  (April  30,  1605)  overlooked.  It  bore  the  mark  of 
the  American  excavators  "West  Stoa."  This  yields  TDN.  In  the  same  museum  at 
the  same  time  T  noticed  also  a  tile  fra^^ent  wiih  the  monogram  |(  fur  k\,  which 
has  an  exact  counterpart  in  a  fraj^ment  now  in  the  Huseum  at  Athens. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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m. 

A  fragment  found  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1895,  .16  ni.X 
.11  m.  The  field  of  the  stamp  ia  .10  m.x05m.  The  letters  are 
.02  m.  high. 

EHIKOP 
M  A  K  I  A 

EH 
MA 

pKper  above,  p.  271,  this  must  be  a  duplicate  of  that.  \^'e 
thus  have  tlie  complete  stamp,  and  are  left  with  a  puzzle.  We 
should  expect  ^^  to  be  a  preposition,  and  look  for  a  following 
genitive.'  But  'Kopiuuela  can  hardly  be  a  name  either  Greek  or 
Roman. 

rv. 

Two  fragmenis  of  somewhat  different  dimensions,  one  .18  m.X 
.18  m.  and  another  .16.  m.X. 19  m.,  one  with  a  raised  border 
.05  m.  above  the  stamp,  and  the  other  without  it,  but  both 
yielding  exactly  the  same  letters. 

V  0  t>  I  3  A     =    .  .  —  hiCpov. 

The  letters  are  .01  m.— .012  m.  high.  Thia  is  a  case  of  a 
stamp  reversed  in  which  the  character  {>=p  was  not  reversed  like 
the  other  letters.* 

It  is  singular  that  the  break  should  occur  in  both  pieces  at 
exactly  the  same  place,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  we  have  the 
genitive  of  Aeljoa;  or  of  some  longer  name. 


Fragment  of  absolutely  flat  tile,  .02  m.  thick,  .26  m.  X  .25  m., 
with  letters  .02  m.  high. 

KAOICC0ENHC.  KJiowflA^. 

The  square  sigmas  cannot  belong  to  a  date  much  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  contamination  of  at  and  « 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  date  much  later  still.  Such  a  pheno- 
menon in  Attica  would  hardly  date  before  the  third  century  a,  d.' 
For  a  duplicate  of  this  stamp,  cf.  p.  271 . 

*  Ibid.,  p.  2(tfi. 
'/Wd.,  p.  270. 

*  MstsTERHANs,  Oram.  Att.  Inach.  p.  4G,  |  16,  10. 
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VI. 

But  the  pearl  of  the  tile-inscriptions  from  tlie  Eeraeum  ia  od 
the  fragment  of  the  upper  fiice  of  the  edge  of  a  huge  bowl,  which 
must  have  had  a  diameter  of  about  three  feet.  The  fragment 
was  found  in  1894  "  at  the  West  end  of  the  South  Slope,  behind 
the  retaining  wall  of  the  West  Building,  mixed  up  with  a  quan- 
tity of  early  pottery  and  figurines." 

The  letters  are  not  stamped,  so  as  to  appear  raised  as  in  those 
hitherto  mentioned,  but  are  incised,  cut  into  the  clay  when  it 
was  moist.  The  inscribed  face  of  the  fragment  is  .22  m.  x.06  m. 
The  letters  are  .03  m.  high. 

\MBBPAM6iri  r^wi'Hpat  el/ii. 

This  inscription  judging  by  /^  and  E  and  above  all  hy  M=ff 
must  be  considerably  older  than  No.  Xn  of  the  inscriptions  on 
stone.     It  must  date  at  least  aa  far  back  as  500  b.  c. 

While  it  may  belong  to  a  large  amphora,  it  may  also  be  a 
lustral  bowl.  It  might  be  the  very  bowl  in  which  the  mad  king 
Kleomenes  of  Sparta  dipped  his  bloody  hands  before  performing  his 
bootless  sacrifice  so  graphically  described  by  Herodotus  (vi.  81  ff). 

NOTB.— ProfeBBor  J.  B.  Whkklbr  desires  me  to  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  name  Hybrilai  (see  paper  above,  p.  274)  ia  found  also  in  the  list  of  Proieni, 
Bull.  Corr.  Bell.  18B1,  p.  412,  line  10  of  the  inscription,  and  in  Bazih,  Arehiv.  d» 
Miu.  Scitnt.  II,  889. 

EUFUS   B.   KiCHABDSON. 
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THE  RELATION  OF   THE  ARCHAIC  PEDIMENT- 

BELIEFS    FROM    THE    ACROPOLIS    TO 

VASE-PAINTING. 

[Plate  XXI.] 


From  one  point  of  view  it  is  a  miefortune  in  the  study  ot 
archffiology  tliat,  with  the  progress  of  excavation,  fresh  discoveries 
are  continually  being  made.  If  only  the  evidence  of  the  facts  were 
toll  in,  the  ease  might  be  summed  up  and  a  final  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  points  in  dispute.  As  it  is,  the  ablest  scholar  must 
feel  cautious  about  expressing  a  decided  opinion;  for  the  whole 
fe.bric  of  his  argument  may  be  overturned  any  day  by  the  uneartn- 
ing  of  a  fragment  of  pottery  or  a  sculptured  head.  Tears  ago,  it 
was  easy  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  any  theory  of  polychrome 
decoration.  The  few  who  dared  to  believe  that  the  Greek  temple 
was  not  in  every  part  as  white  as  the  original  marble  subjected 
themselves  to  the  pitying  scorn  of  their  fellows.  Only  the  discov' 
eries  of  recent  years  have  brought  proof  too  positive  to  be  gain- 
said. The  process  of  unlearning  and  throwing  over  old  and 
cherished  notions  is  always  hard ;  perhaps  it  has  been  especially  so 
in  archseology. 

The  thorough  investigation  of  the  soil  and  rock  of  the  Acro- 
polis lately  finished  by  the  Greek  Government  haa  brought  to  light 
so  much  that  is  new  and  strange  that  definite  explanations  and 
conclusions  are  still  far  away.  The  pediment-reliefs  in  poros 
which  now  occupy  the  second  and  third  rooms  of  the  Acropolia 
Museum  have  already  been  somewhat  fully  treated,  especially  in 
their  architectural  bearings.    Dr.  Bruckner  of  the  German  Institute 
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has  written  a  full  monograph  oq  the  subject,'  and  it  haa  also  been 
fully  treated  by  Lechat  in  the  Beime  Archiohgique.^  Shorter  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  MiltkeHun^en  by  Studniczka*  and  P.  J. 
Meier.*  Dr.  Waldatein  in  a  recent  peripatetic  lecture  suggested  a 
new  point  of  view  in  the  connection  between  these  reliefe  and  Greek 
va«e-paintings.  It  is  this  suggestion  that  I  have  tried  to  follow 
out. 

The  groups  in  question  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed 
description  here.  The  first,*  in  a  feirly  good  state  of  preservation, 
represents  Hercules  in  his  conflict  with  the  Hydra,  and  at  the  left 
lolaus,  his  charioteer,  as  a  spectator.  Corresponding  to  this,  is  the 
second  group,*  with  Hercules  overpowering  the  Triton ;  but  the 
whole  of  this  is  so  damaged  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable.  Thetv 
there  are  two  larger  pediments  in  much  higher  relief,  the  one^ 
repeating  the  scene  of  Hercules  and  the  Triten,  the  other'  repre- 
senting the  three-headed  Typhon  in  conflict,  as  supposed,  with 
Zeus.  All  four  of  these  groups  have  been  reconstructed  from  a 
great  number  of  fragments.  Many  more  pieces  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  these  two  rooms  of  tlie  Museum  surely  belonged  to  the 
ori^nal  works,  though  their  relations  and  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  circumstances  of  their  discovery  between  the  south 
supporting-wall  of  the  Parthenon  and  Cimon's  inner  Acropolis 
wall  make  it  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  pre-Persian  art  It 
is  quite  as  certain,  in  spite  of  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
remains,  that  they  were  pedimental  compositions  and  the  earliest 
of  the  kind  yet  known. 

The  first  question  which  preseijts  itself  in  the  present  considera- 
tion is :  Why  should  these  pedimental  groups  follow  vase-paint- 
ings ?  We  might  say  that  in  vases  we  have  practically  the  first 
products  of  Greek  art ;  and  further  we  might  show  resemblances, 
more  or  less  material,  between  these  archaic  reliefs  and  vase  piet> 
ures.  But  the  proof  of  any  connection  between  the  two  would 
still  he  wanting.     Here  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Germans  at 

'  Miith.  deuisch.  arch.  Inst.  Athen,  xiv,  p.  67;  xv,  p.  84.  *Sn.  Arch.,  xvn,  p. 
304;  ITIII,  pp.  12, 137,  *Millh.  Athea,s.l,p.6l.  •x,  pp.  237,  322.  qf.  Studniczka, 
Jahrbuch  dfutach.  arch.  Inst.,  i,  p.  87;  Pargold,  'E^^tuplt  ' ApxaioXoyuHi,  1884,  p.  147, 
1885,  p.  284.     >Miiih.  At/ien,  x,  cut  opposite  p.  237;  'E^f«p(t,  1884,  rlvvf  7, 

^Mitlh.  Atlien,  XI,  TWf.  ii.      'Idem.xv,  Taf.  ii.      '•tdcn,  kit,  Taf.  ii,  iii. 
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Olympia  and  eoufirmed  by  later  researehea  in  Sicily  and  Magua 
Grsecia,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.*  In  the  Byzantine  west 
wall  at  Olympia  were  found  great  numbers  of  painted  terracotta 
platea  '•  which  examination  proved  to  have  covered  the  cornices  of 
the  Geloan  Treasury.  They  were  fiwtened  to  the  stone  by  iron 
nails,  the  distance  between  the  nail-holes  in  terracottas  and  cor- 
nice blocks  corresponding  exactly.  Tlie  fact  that  the  stone,  where 
covered,  was  only  roughly  worked  made  the  connection  still  more 
sure.  These  plates  were  used  on  the  cornice  of  the  long  side,  and 
bounded  the  pediment  space  above  and  below.  The  correspond- 
iDg  cyma  was  of  the  the  same  material  and  similarly  decorated. 

It  seems  surprising  that  such  a  terracotta  sheathing  should  be 
applied  on  a  structure  of  stone.  For  a  wooden  building,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  altogether  natural.  It  was  possible  to 
protect  wooden  columns,  architraves  and  triglyphs  from  the  weather 
by  means  of  a  wide  cornice.  But  the  cornice  itself  could  not  but 
be  exposed,  and  so  this  means  of  protection  was  devised.  Of 
course  no  visible  proof  of  all  this  is  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  wooden 
temples  yet  remaining.  But  Dr.  D  rpfeld's  demonstration"  re- 
moves all  possible  doubt.  Fausauias  ^'  tells  us  that  in  the  Ileneum 
at  Olympia  there  was  still  preserved  in  his  day  an  old  wooden 
column.  Now  from  the  same  temple  no  trace  of  architrave,  tri- 
glyph  or  cornice  has  been  found ;  a  fact  that  is  true  of  no  other 
building  in  Olympia  and  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  here  wood 
never  was  replaced  by  stone.  When  temples  came  to  be  built  of 
stone,  it  seeme  that  this  plan  of  terracotta  covering  was  retained 
for  a  time,  partly  from  habit,  partly  because  of  its  fine  decorative 
effect.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  marble  was  capable  of  with- 
standing the  wear  of  weather  and  that  the  ornament  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it  directly  by  painting. 

*  I  follow  closely  Dr.  Dorpfeld'g  account  and  explanatioii  of  theM  discoveries  in 

Autgrabungen  zti  Olympia,  v,  30  aeq.  See  alao  Programm  mm  Winckttmantufette, 
Berlin,  1881 ;   Ueber  dU  Vcraerulung  TerracotUn,  hy  Hestrs.  Dorptbld,  GtiiBBR, 

BORRUANN,  and  SlEBOLD, 

'°  Reproduced  in  Autgrabangen  tu  Olympia,  v,  Taf.  xxxiv;  Baumbistbr,  Denk- 
maler  dea  klaisiachen  AlUriume,  Taf.  xlv  i  Baibt  et  Colliokob,  HUloirt  de 
la  Ceramiqut  Oretgue,  pi.  XV. 

** HUtorUche  und  philologiache  Aafsalx,  Emsl  Curtiu*  gemdmel,  Berlin,  1881| 
p.  137  8tq.     "T,20.  6- 
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In  order  to  carry  the  investigation  a  Btep  further  Messrs. 
Bbrpfeld,  Graber,  Borrraann  and  Siebold  undertook  a  journey 
to  Gela  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grreeia." 
The  resulta  of  tliis  journey  were  most  satisfactory.  Not  only 
in  Gela,  but  in  Syracuse,  Selinus,  Acrse,  Croton,  Metapon- 
tura  and  Peestum,  precisely  similar  terraeottaa  were  found  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  same  way.  Furthermore  just  such  cyma 
pieces  have  been  discovered  belonging  to  other  structures  in  Olym- 
pia  and  amid  the  pre-Persian  ruins  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  is  not  yet  proven  that  this  method  of  decoration  was  universal 
or  even  widespread  in  Greece ;  but  of  course  the  fragile  nature  of 
terracotta  and  the  iact  that  it  was  employed  only  in  the  oldest 
structures,  would  make  discoveries  rare. 

Another  important  argument  is  furnished  by  the  certain  use  of 
terracotta  plates  as  acroteria.  Pausaniae  "  mentions  such  acroteria 
on  the  Stoa  BaaHdos  on  the  agora  of  Athens.  Pliny  "  says  that 
such  works  existed  down  to  his  day,  and  speaks  of  their  great 
antiquity.  Fortunately  a  notable  example  has  been  preserved  in 
the  acroterium  of  the  gable  of  the  Heneum  at  Olympia,"  a  great 
disk  of  clay  over  seven  feet  in  diameter.  It  forms  a  part,  says 
Dr.  Dbrpfeld,  of  the  oldest  artistic  roof  construction  that  has  re- 
mained to  us  trom  Greek  antiquity.  That  is,  the  original  material 
of  the  acroteria  was  the  same  used  in  the  whole  covering  of  the 
roof,  namely  terracotta.  The  gargoyles  also,  which  later  were 
always  of  stone,  were  originally  of  terracotta.  Further  we  find 
relief  in  terracotta  pierced  with  nail-holes  and  evidently  intended 
for  the  covering  of  various  wooden  objects ;  sometimes,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  for  wooden  sarcophagi.  Here  appears  clearly  the  connec- 
tion that  these  works  may  have  had  with  the  later  reliefs  in  marble. 

To  make  now  a  definite  application,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
nection between  vase-paintings  and  painted  terracottas  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  a  very  close  one.  But  when  these  terra, 
cottas  are  found  to  reproduce  throughout  the  exact  designs  and 
figures  of  vase-paintings,  the  line  between  the  two  fiuies  away. 
All  the  most  &miliar  ornaments  of  vase  technic  recur  again  and 

1  Winckelmimnafeale.  "1,8.  1. 

'*  AtiBgratnaigen  zu  Otympia,  V,  36  and  Taf.  XXXIT. 
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again,  niEeanders,  palmettes,  lotuses,  the  scale  and  lattice-work 
patterns,  the  har-and-tooth  ornament,  besides  spirals  of  all  descrip- 
tions. In  execution,  also,  the  parallel  is  quite  as  close.  In  the 
great  acroterium  of  the  Herfeum,  for  example,  the  surface  was  first 
covered  with  a  dark  varnish-like  coating  on  which  the  drawing 
was  incised  down  to  the  original  clay.  Then  the  outlines  were 
filled  in  black,  red  and  white.  Here  the  hearing  becomes  clear  ot 
an  incidental  remark  of  Pausaniae  in  his  description  of  Olympia. 
He  says  (v.  10.) :  h  U  'OXvfi/tria  (of  the  Zeus  temple)  X^fityi 
iirt')(pwTo<i  hrX  ixdoTif)  rov  op6^v  Ty  irepaTi  hruceirai.  That  ifl, 
ori^nally  acroteria  were  only  vaaes  set  up  at  the  apex  and  on 
the  end  of  the  gable.  Naturally  enough  the  later  terracottaa 
would  keep  close  to  the  old  tradition. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  relief-work  in  terracotta  as  well  as 
painting  on  a  plane  surface.  An  example  where  color  and  relief 
thus  unite,  which  comes  from  a  temple  in  Cfiere,"  might  very  well 
have  been  copied  from  a  vase  design.  It  represents  a  female  face 
in  relief,  as  occurs  so  often  in  Greek  pottery,  surrounded  by  au  or- 
nament of  lotus,  mteander  and  palmette.  Such  a  raised  surface  is 
&T  from  unusual ;  and  we  seem  to  find  here  an  intermediate  stage 
between  painting  and  sculpture.  The  step  is  indeed  a  slight  one. 
A  terracotta  figurine  "  from  Tarentum  helps  to  make  the  connec 
tion  complete.  It  is  moulded  ftilly  in  the  round,  but  by  way  of 
adornment,  in  close  agreement  with  the  tradition  of  vase-painting' 
the  head  is  wreathed  with  rosettes  and  crowned  by  a  single  pal- 
mette. So  these  smaller  covering  plates  just  spoken  of,  which 
were  devoted  to  minor  uses,  recall  continually  not  only  the  identical 
manner  of  representation  but  the  identical  scenes  of  vase  pwnt- 
ings, — such  favorite  subjects,  to  cite  only  one  example,  as  the  meet- 
ing of  Agamemnon's  children  at  his  tomb. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  pedi- 
mental  groups  might  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  vase 
tcchnic.  The  whole  architectural  adornment  of  the  oldest 
temple  was  of  pottery.  It  covered  the  cornice  of  the  sides,  com- 
pletely bounded  the  pedimcntal  space,  above  and  below,  and  finally 

"  ArcA.  Zeitang,  XKix,  1872,  Taf.  41;  Ratet  et  Colubnon,  Hij(.  dram. 
Qreequt,  flg.  143.         **  Arch.  Zeiiunff.  1882,  Tqf.  18. 
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crowned  the  whole  structure  in  the  acroteria.  It  would  surely 
be  strange  if  the  pedimental  group,  framed  in  this  way  by  vase 
designs,  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  them.  The  painted  decora- 
tion of  these  terracottas  is  that  of  the  bounding  friezes  in  vase- 
pictureB,  The  vase-painter  employs  them  to  frame  and  set  off  the 
central  scene.  Might  not  the  same  end  have  been  served  by  the 
terracottas  on  the  temple,  with  reference  to  the  scene  within  the 
typanum  ?  We  must  remember,  also,  that  at  this  early  time 
the  sculptor's  art  was  in  its  infancy,  while  painting  and  the 
ceramic  art  had  reached  a  considerable  development.  Even  if  all 
analogy  did  not  lead  the  other  way,  an  artist  would  shrink  from 
tr3'ing  to  fill  up  a  pediment  with  statues  in  the  round.  The  most 
natural  method  was  also  the  easiest  for  him. 

On  the  question  of  the  ori^nal  character  of  the  pedimental  group, 
the  Heneum  at  Olympia,  probably  the  oldest  Greek  columnar  struc- 
ture known,  fiirnishes  important  light.  Pausanias  says  nothing 
whatever  of  any  pedimental  figures.  Of  course  his  silence  does  not 
prove  that  there  were  none ;  but  with  all  the  finds  of  acroteria, 
terracottas  and  the  like,  no  trace  of  any  such  sculptures  was  dis- 
covered. The  inference  seems  certain  that  the  pedimental  decora- 
ion,  if  present  at  all,  was  either  of  wood  or  of  terracotta,  or  waa 
merely  painted  on  a  smooth  surface.  The  weight  of  autliorify 
inclines  to  the  last  view.  It  id  held  that,  if  artists  had  become 
accustomed  to  carving  pedimental  groups  in  wood,  the  first  exam- 
ples that  we  have  in  stone  would  not  show  so  great  inability  to 
deal  with  the  conditions  of  pedimental  composition.  If  ever  the 
tympanum  was  simply  painted  or  filled  with  a  group  in  terracotta, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  lashion  died  and  why  consequently  we  can 
bring  forward  no  direct  proof  to-day.  It  was  simply  tliat  only 
figures  in  the  round  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  pedimental 
composition.  The  strong  shadows  thrown  by  the  cornice,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator,  and  the  height,  must  combine  to  confuse 
the  lines  of  a  scene  painted  on  a  plane  surface,  or  even  of  a  low 
relief.  So  soon  as  this  was  discovered  and  so  soon  as  the  art  of 
sculpture  found  itself  able  to  supply  the  want,  a  new  period  in 
pedimental  decoration  began. 

Literary  evidence  to  support  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  pedi- 
ment sculpture  is  not  lacking.     Pliny  says  in  his  Natural  History 
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(xxxv.  156.) :  Laudat  (  Vairo)  d  PasHekn  qui  plustwen  malrem  caclxi- 
turae et  statuurlae  seiOptaraeifue  dixit  el  cum  esfet  in  omitibm  hi«  summits 
nihil  unquam  fecit  antequam  Jinxit.  Also  {xxxiv.  35.) :  Siinilitudines 
exprimendi  quae  prima  fuerit  origo,  in  ea  quam  plasticeii  Graeci  rocant 
did  covcetiieiitiug  erit,  etciiim  priw  quam  siatuaria  fuit.  In  l>oth  those 
cases  the  meaning  of  "  plastieen  "  is  clearly  working,  that  is,  mould- 
ing, in  clay.  Pliny,  again  (xxxv.  152.),  tells  us  of  the  Corinthian 
Butadea :  Buiadis  inventum  est  ruhricam  addere  aut  ex  rubra  crela 
fingere,  primusqiie  personas  tegulanon  extremis  mbricibiis  inijosuit, 
quae  inter  initia  prostypa  vacant,  postca  idem  eoiypa  fecit,  hinc  el 
fastigia  temphrum  orla.  The  phrase  hiuc  et  fusdgiu  templorum  orla, 
has  been  bracketed  by  some  editors  heeausc  they  could  not  believe 
the  fact  which  it  stated.  FiisHgia  may  from  the  whole  connection 
and  the  Latin  mean  "  pediments,"  This  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  famous  passage  in  Pindar,"  attributing  to  the  Corinthians  the 
invention  of  pedimeiital  composition.  Here  then  we  have  stated 
approximately  the  conclusion  which  seems  at  least  probable  on 
other  grounds,  namely,  that  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  was 
originally  filled  with  a  group  in  terracotta,  beyond  doubt  painted 
and  in  low  relief. 

But  if  we  assume  that  the  pedimental  group  could  have  orig- 
inated in  this  way,  we  must  be  prepared  to  explain  the  course  of 
its  development  up  to  the  pediments  of  .iKgina  and  the  3'arthenon, 
in  which  we  find  an  entirely  difierent  principle,  namely,  the  filling 
of  these  tympana  with  figures  in  the  round.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  Bcholara,  notably  by  Koepp,"  that  no  connection  can  be 
established  between  high  relief  and  low  relief,  much  less  between 
statues  entirely  in  the  round  and  low  relief.  High  relief  follows 
all  the  principles  of  sculpture,  while  low  relief  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  the  painter's  art.  But  this  view  seems 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  facts.  For  there  still  exists  a 
continuous  series  of  pedimental  groups,  first  tn  low  relief  then  in 
high  relief,  and  finally  standing  altogether  free  from  the  back- 
ground, and  becoming  sculpture  in  the  round.  Examples  in  low 
relief  are  the  Hydra  pediment  from  the  Acropolis  and  the  pedi- 
ment of  the   Megarian  Treasury  at  Olj-mpia,  which,  on  artistic 

^Olymp.,  KTli,  21.  "JaJirbiich  deiiischen  arclmul.  InatUuU,  li,  118. 
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grounds,  can  be  set  down  as  tlie  two  earliest  now  in  existence.  Tlien 
follow,  in  order  of  time  and  development,  the  Triton  and  Typhon 
pediments,  in  high  relief,  from  the  Acropolis ;  and  after  theso  the 
idea  of  relief  is  lost,  and  the  pediment  becomes  merely  a  space 
destined  to  be  adorned  with  statuary.  Can  we  reasonably  believe 
that  the  Hydra  and  Triton  pediments,  standing  side  by  side  on  the 
Acropolis,  so  close  to  each  other  in  time  and  in  technic,  owe  their 
origin  to  entirely  different  motives,  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
figures  of  one  stand  further  out  from  the  background  than  those 
of  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  easier  to  suppose  that  the  higher  reliefs, 
as  they  follow  the  older  low  reliefs  in  time,  are  developed  from 
them,  than  to  assume  that  just  at  the  dividing-line  a  new  principle 
came  into  operation  ? 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  sculpture  in  relief  is  only  one 
branch  of  painting.  Conze*'  publishes  a  sepulchral  monument 
which  seems  to  him  to  mark  the  first  stage  of  growth.  The 
surface  of  the  figure  and  that  of  the  surrounding  ground 
remain  the  same;  they  are  separated  only  by  a  shallow  incised 
line.  Conze  says  of  it;  "  The  trailing  of  the  outline  is  no  more 
than,  and  is  in  feet  exactly  the  same  as,  the  tracing  employed 
by  the  Greek  vase-painter  when  he  outlined  his  figure  with  a 
brush  full  of  black  paint  before  he  filled  in  with  black  the 
ground  about  it."  The  next  step  naturally  is  to  cut  away  the 
surface  outside  and  beyond  the  figures ;  the  representation  is  still 
a  picture  except  in  the  clearer  marking  of  the  bounding-line. 
The  entire  further  growth  and  development  of  the  Greek  relief  is 
in  the  direction  of  rounding  these  lines  and  of  detaching  the  relief 
more  and  more  from  the  back  surface.  This  primitive  picturesque 
method  of  treatment  is  found  as  well  in  high  relief  as  in  low. 
How  then  can  the  process  of  development  be  different  for  the 
two?  I  quote  from  Friedericha-Wolters"  on  the  metopes  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Selinus,  which  are  distinctly  in  high  relief; 
"  The  relief  of  these  works  stands  very  near  to  the  origin  of  relief- 
style.  The  surface  of  the  figures  is  kept  flat  throughout,  although 
the  effort  to  represent  them  in  their  ftill  roundness  is  not  to  be 

<i  Da»  Relief  bei  de<t  Gritehen,  S'Uz'inpa-BerUhte  tier  Berlintr  AkademU,  1682,  567. 
"  Oipsabgtiaiie  antlker  BiUenoerke,  Nob.  149-151. 
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mistaken.  Only  later  were  relief-figures  rounded  on  the  front 
and  Bidea  after  the  manner  of  free  figures.  Originally,  whether 
in  high  or  in  low  relief,  they  were  flat  forms,  modelled  for  the 
plane  surface  whose  ornament  they  were  to  be."  As  the  sculptured 
works  were  brought  out  further  and  further  from  the  background, 
this  background  tended  to  disappear.  It  was  no  longer  a  distinctly 
marked  surface  on  which  the  figurts  wore  projected,  but  now 
higher  and  now  lower,  serving  only  to  hold  the  figures  together. 
When  this  point  waa  reached,  the  entire  separation  of  the  figures 
from  one  another  and  from  the  background,  became  eauy.  That  is, 
the  change  in  conception  is  an  easy  step  by  which  the  relief  was 
lost  and  free-etanding  figures  substituted.  This  process  of  change 
was  especially  rapid  in  pedimental  groups,  for  the  reason  stated 
above.  The  pediment  field  from  i(a  architectonic  conditions  was 
never  suited  to  decoration  in  relief.  But  we  find  from  the  works 
before  us  that  such  a  system  was  at  least  attempted,  that  painting 
and  an  increased  projection  of  relief  were  employed  ae  aids.  We  are 
bound  to  seek  a  logical  explanation  of  the  facts  and  of  their  bear, 
ing  on  the  later  history  of  art,  and  it  is  safer  to  assume  a  proceaa 
of  regular  development  than  a  series  of  anomalous  changes.  Koepp 
(cf.  supra),  for  example,  assumes  that  these  two  pediments  in  low 
relief  are  simply  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  accounting  for 
them  by  the  feet  that  it  was  difficult  to  work  out  high  reliefs  from 
the  poros  stone  of  which  they  were  made.  He  seems  to  forget 
that  the  higher  reliefs  from  the  Acropolis  are  of  the  same  poros. 
This  material  in  fact  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  artist 
because  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  incise  and  carve  as  the  wood  and 
clay  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Tlie  monuments  of  later 
Greek  art  give  no  hint  of  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  high 
and  low  relief.  We  find  on  the  same  stele  figures  barely  attached 
to  the  ground,  and  others  in  mere  outline.  If  then  there  are  reasons 
for  finding  the  origin  of  pcdimental  decoration  in  a  plane  or  low- 
relief  composition  of  terracotta,  made  more  effective  both  by  a 
framing  of  like  material  and  technic,  and  by  the  aeroteria  at  either 
extremity  and  above,  then  the  process  of  development  which  leads 
at  length  to  the  pediments  at  .Kgina  and  the  Parthenon  becomes 
at  once  easy  and  natural.  We  note  first  the  change  from  terra- 
cotta to  a  low  painted  relief  in  stone,  then  this  relief  becomes^ 
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from  the  necessitiea  of  the  case,  higher  and  higher  until  finally  it 
gives  place  to  free  figures. 

If  ceramic  art  really  did  exert  such  an  influence  on  temple- 
sculpture,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  analogies  in  other  lines. 
The  most  interesting  is  found  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
sepulchral  monuments.  Milehhoefer**  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tomb  was  not  ori^nally  marked  by  an  upright  slab  with  sculptured 
figures.  He  finds  what  he  thinks  the  oldest  representation  oi 
sepulchral  ornament  in  a  black-figured  vase  of  the  so-called  "  pro- 
thesis  "  class."  Here  are  two  women  weeping  about  a  sepulchral 
mound  on  which  resta  an  amphora  of  like  form  to  the  one  that 
bears  the  scene.  He  maintains  then  that  such  a  prothesis  vase 
was  the  first  sepulchral  monument,  that  this  was  later  replaced  by 
a  vase  of  the  same  description  in  marble,  of  course  on  account  ot 
the  fragile  nature  of  pottery.  For  this  reason,  too,  we  find  no 
certain  proof  of  the  fact  in  the  old  tombs,  though  Dr.  Welters" 
thinks  that  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  viwes  on  undisturbed 
tombs  makes  the  case  a  very  strong  one.  The  use  of  such  vases  or 
urns  of  marble  for  this  purpose  became  very  prevalent.  They  are 
nearly  always  without  ornament,  save  for  a  single  small  group,  in 
relief  or  sometimes  in  color,  representing  the  dead  and  the  be- 
reaved ones.  A  very  evident  connecting-link  between  these  urns 
and  the  later  sepulchral  stele  ajipears  in  monuments  which  show 
just  such  urns  projected  in  reliefupon  a  plane  surface.  The  relief  is 
sometimes  bounded  by  the  outlines  of  the  urn  itself,"  sometimes  a 
surrounding  background  is  indicated.  In  many  cases  this  back, 
ground  assumes  the  form  of  the  ordinary  sepulchral  stele.  The 
Central  Museum  at  Athens  is  especially  rich  in  examples  of  this 
Idnd.  On  two  steles  which  I  have  noticed  there,  three  urns  are 
represented  side  by  side.  A  still  more  interesting  specimen  is 
a  stone  so  divided  that  its  lower  part  is  occupied  by  an  um  in 
relief,  above  which  is  sculptured  the  usual  scene  of  parting.     This 

"  MitiA.  Athtn,  v,  164, 

** MonwntnH  deW  Intl.,  vril,  lav.  V.  1.  y.  A..-  found  new  Cape  Colia*;  at 
present  in  the  Polytecbnic  Museum  at  Athens. 

^Alliache  Orabvaien,  B  paper  read  before  the  German  Institule  in  Atbfrici,  Dec.  9, 
1890. 

)*  Examples  are  Noa.  3099  and  2100  in  the  archaic  room  of  the  Louvn.  I 
remember  having  seen  nothing  similar  in  any  other  European  n 
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scene  has  ita  normal  place  as  a  relief  or  a  drawing  in  color  on  the 
surface  of  the  nrn  itself;  here,  where  the  step  in  advance  of 
choosiiig  the  plane  stele  to  bear  the  relief  seems  already  taken, 
the  strength  of  tradition  Btill  asserte  itself,  and  a  similar  group  is 
repeated  on  the  rounded  face  of  the  um  below.  The  transition  to 
the  more  common  form  of  sepulchral  monument  has  now  become 
easy ;  but  the  eharacteriatics  which  point  to  ita  genesis  in  the 
ftmeral  vase  are  still  prominent. 

This  process  of  development,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  exist- 
ing types,  reaches  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  c.  Steles  of  a  different  class  are  found,  dating  from  a  period 
long  before  this.  Instead  of  a  group,  they  bear  only  the  dead 
man  in  a  way  to  suggest  his  position  or  vocation  during  life.  All 
show  distinctly  a  clinging  to  the  technic  of  ceramic  art.  Sculptured 
steles  and  others  merely  painted  exist  side  by  side.  The  best 
known  of  the  latter  class  is  the  Lyseas  stele,  in  the  Central  Museum 
at  Athens.  Many  more  of  the  same  sort  have  been  discovered, 
differing  from  their  vase  predecessors  in  material  and  form,  but 
keeping  to  the  old  principles.  The  outlines,  for  example,  are  first 
incised,  and  then  the  picture  is  finished  with  color.  The  Aristion 
stele  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  second  order.  Relief 
plays  here  the  leading  part ;  but  it  must  still  be  assisted  by  paint- 
ing, while  the  resemblance  to  vase-figures  in  position,  arrange- 
ment of  clothing,  proportion  and  profile,  remains  as  close  as  in  the 
simply  painted  stele.  An  ever  present  feature,  also,  is  the  palmette 
acroterium,  treated  in  conventional  ceramic  style.  Loeschcke" 
thinks  that  the  origin  of  red-figured  pottery  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dark  ground  and  light  coloring  of  these  steles.  Whether 
the  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  it  points  to  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  two  forms  of  art. 

The  influence  of  ceramic  decoration  spread  still  further.  Large 
numbers  of  steles  and  bases  for  votive  offerings  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Acropolis,  which  alike  repeat  over  and  over  again 
conventional  vase-patterns,  and  show  the  use  of  incised  lines  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  technic  of  pottery.** 

As  to  specific  resemblances  between  the  pediments  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  vase-pictures,  the  subjects  of  all  the  groups  are  such 

*'MiUh.  Atken,  IT,  36.  "  Borrmann,  Jahrhuch  dc3  Imfitulx,  III,  274. 
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as  appear  very  frequently  on  vaaes  of  all  perioda.  About  seventy 
Attic  vases  are  known  which  deal  with  the  contest  of  Hercules 
and  Triton.  One  of  these  is  a  hydria  at  present  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  No.  ISOe."  Hercules  is  represented  astride  the  Triton, 
and  he  clasps  him  with  both  arms  as  in  the  Acropolis  group. 
The  Triton's  scaly  length,  his  fins  and  tail,  are  drawn  in  quite  the 
same  way.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  on  the  vase  the  contortions 
of  the  Triton's  body  seem  much  more  violent;  here  the  eculptoi 
could  not  well  follow  the  vase-painter  ao  closely.  It  was  fiir  earaer 
for  him  to  work  out  the  figure  in  milder  curves ;  but  he  followed 
the  vase-type  as  closely  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
potter  had  copied  the  pedimental  group  the  copy  could  perfectly 
well  have  been  an  exact  one.  The  group  is  very  similar  also  to  a 
scene  in  the  Aasos  frieze,  with  regard  to  which  I  quote  from 
Friederichs-Wolters ; *  "It  corresponds  to  the  oldest  Greek  vase- 
paintings,  in  which  we  find  beast  fights  borrowed  from  Oriental 
art,  united  with  Greek  myths  and  repre8ent«d  after  the  Greek 
manner."  This  Meze  is  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  and  is 
not  much  later  than  our  pediments. 

For  the  Hydra  pediment,  there  exists  a  still  closer  parallel,  in 
an  archaic  Corinthian  amphora,  published  by  Gerhard.*'  Athena 
appears  here  as  a  spectator,  though  she  has  no  part  in  the  pedi- 
ment&l  group;  but  in  every  other  point,  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Hydra,  of  Hercules  and  lolaus,  the  identity  is  almost  complete. 
Athena  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  because  the  artist  found  it 
difficult  to  introduce  another  figure  in  the  narrow  space.  Evi- 
dently the  vase  must  have  represented  a  type  known  to  the  sculp- 
tor and  copied  by  him. 

For  the  Typhon  pediment,  no  such  close  analogies  are  possible, 
at  least  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  figures.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  so  simply  because  no  vase-picture  of  this  subject  that 

"Published  by  Gbrhabd,  AuaerUune  gritehieeht  VatenbUder,  No.  Ill ;  Baybt 
et  CoLLiQNON,  HUt  Ceram.  Ortcpu,  fig,  67,  p.  )25.  In  the  Nation»l  Uuieum  at 
Naplea  is  a  black-flgured  amphora,  No.  8419,  which  repeeU  the  tame  scene.  The 
drawing  and  position  of  the  two  conteaUnU  U  just  as  on  the  Berlin  vase,  the  Triton 
seeking  with  one  hand  to  break  Hercules'  hold  about  his  neck,  while  with  the  other 
he  hoidg  a  flsh  as  attribute.    Athena  stands  close  b;.  watching  the  etnigglt^. 

••  GipMabgiiise  anliker  BUdwerkt,  No8.  8-1 2. 

"  AuaerUaene  Viuenbilder,  Nos.  95,  96. 
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we  kDOw  BO  far  answera  the  conditioiii^  of  a  pcdimental  group 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  pattern.  In  matters  of  detail,  a  hydria 
in  Munich,  No.  125,**  offers  the  best  ilhistration.  For  example, 
the  vaee-painting  and  the  relief  show  quite  the  same  treatment  of 
hair,  beard  and  wings  in  the  figure  of  Typhon. 

Speaking  more  generally,  we  find  continually  in  the  pediment* 
reminiscences  of  ceramic  drawing  and  treatment.  The  acroteria, 
paint«d  in  black  and  red  on  the  natural  surface  of  poros  stone, 
take  the  shape  of  palmettes  and  lotuses.  The  cornices  above  and 
below  are  of  clay  or  poros,  painted  in  just  such  designs  as  appear 
on  the  Olympian  terracottas;  and  these  designs  are  frequently 
repeated  in  the  sculptures  themselves.  The  feathers  of  Typhon's 
wings  are  conventionally  represented  by  a  scale-pattern ;  the  arc 
of  the  scales  has  been  drawn  with  compass ;  we  observe  still  the  hole 
left  in  the  centre  by  the  leg  of  the  compass.  The  larger  pinions  at 
the  ends  of  the  wings  Iiave  been  outlined  regularly  by  incised  lines, 
and  then  filled  up  with  color.  All  this  is  as  like  the  treatment  of 
vaae-flguree,  as  it  is  unlike  anything  else  in  plastic  art.  In  the  former 
the  scale-pattern  is  used  conventionally  to  denote  almost  anything. 
Fragments  of  vases  found  on  the  Acropolis  itself  picture  wings  in 
just  this  way ;  or  it  may  be  Athena's  fegis,  the  fleece  of  a  sheep 
or  the  earth's  surfece  that  is  so  represented.  On  the  body  of  the 
Triton  and  the  Echidna  of  the  pediments  no  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  movement  and  contortion  by  the  position  of  the  scales;  it 
is  everywhere  the  lifeless  conventionality  of  archaic  vase-drawing. 
In  sculptured  representations  the  scale  device  is  dropped,  and  with 
it  the  ri^d  regularity  in  the  ordering  of  the  pinions.  Further,  in 
drawing  the  scales  of  the  Triton,  the  artist  has  dropped  usual 
patterns  and  copied  exactly  a  so-called  bar-ornament  which  dec- 
orates the  cornice  jiist  over  tlie  pediment.  Here  again  he  chooses 
one  of  the  most  common  motivea  on  vases.  For  the  body  of  the 
Echidna,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  so-called  lattice-work  pattern 
which  represents  the  scale  covering, — a  pattern  employed  in  vases 
for  the  most  varied  purposes,  and  found  on  the  earliest  Cypriote 
pottery.  Even  the  roll  of  the  snake-bodies  of  Typhon  seems 
to  follow  a  conventional  spiral  which  we  find  on  old  Rhodian 
ware. 

•>  Ibid..  No.  287. 
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The  outlining  and  coloring  of  the  figures  is  niodt  interesting. 
The  poroa  stone  of  the  reliefs  is  so  soft  that  it  could  easily  be 
worked  with  a  knife;  so  incised  lines  are  constantly  used,  and 
regular  geometrical  designs  traced.  Quite  an  assortment  of  colors 
is  employed;  blafik,  whi*?,  red,  dark  brown,  apparent  giuea, 
and  in  the  Typhon  group,  blue.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  these 
reliefe,  unlike  the  others  which  in  general  furnish  the  closest 
analogies,  the  metopes  of  the  temple  at  Selinus  and  the  pediment 
of  the  Megarian  Treasury  at  Olympia,  have  the  ground  unpainted. 
This  is  distinctly  after  the  manner  of  the  oldest  Greek  pottery 
and  of  archie  wall  paintings.  Herein  they  resemble  also  another 
archaic  pedimental  relief,  found  near  the  old  temple  of  Dionysus 
at  Athens,  and  representing  just  such  a  procession  of  satyrs  and 
mienads  as  appears  so  of^n  on  vases. 

To  give  a  local  habitation  to  the  class  of  pottery  which  most 
nearly  influenced  the  artist  of  these  reliefs,  is  not  easy.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  reasonable  coiyecture  to  make  it  Camirus  of  Rhodes. 
Camirus  ware  shows  just  such  an  admixture  of  oriental  and 
geometrical  designs  as  characterizes  our  pediments.  Strange 
monsters  of  all  kinds  are  represented  there ;  while  in  the  reliefe 
before  us  a  goodly  number  of  such  monsters  are  translated  to 
Greek  soil, 

Carlbton  L.  Browhsom. 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athene,  Nov.  10,  1891. 
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[Plates  XXII,  XXHI.] 


The  small  circular  Corinthian  edifice,  called  among  the  common 
peaple  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,'  and  erected,  aa  we  know  from 
the  inscription*  on  the  architrave,  to  commemorate  a  chorale 
victory  won  by  Lysicrates,  son  of  Lyeithides,  with  a  boy-chorus 
of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  in  the  archonship  of  Evsenetus  (b,  c.  835/4)i 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  lesser  remains  ot 
ancient  Athens.  The  monument  was  originally  crowned  by  the 
tripod  which  waa  the  prize  of  the  successful  chorus,  and  it  doubtless 
was  one  of  many  buildings  of  similar  character  along  the  famous 
"  Street  of  Tripods."*  It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  show,  that  the 
earliest  publications  of  the  sculptured  reliefe  on  this  monument 
have  given  a  faulty  representation  of  them,  owing  to  the  trans- 
position of  two  sets  of  figures ;  that  this  mistake  has  been  repeated 
in  most  subsequent  publications  down  to  our  day ;  that  infi.rences 
deduced  theretrom  have  in  so  far  been  vitiated ;  and  that  new 
instructive  facts  concerning  Greek  composition  in  sculpture  can 
be  derived  from  a  corrected  rendering  of  the  original. 

Although  we  are  not  now  concerned  either  with  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  monument  and  the  story  of  its  preservation,  or 
with  its  architectural  features  and  the  various  attempts  which 

'  It  is  a  pleiksure  U>  acknowledge  my  obligations  lo  the  Director  of  the  School,  Dr. 
Waidstein,  who  hns  kindly  assisted  me  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  paper  hj  personal 
suggestions. 

'  This  does  not  exclude  the  tolerably  well-atteated  feet,  that  the  name  "  Lantam 
of  Diogenes  "  formerly  belon<;ed  to  another  similar  building  near  by,  which  had  di*- 
ftppenred  by  1676.         •  G.  I.  (i.  Hi.  *  Qf-  i'iUfl.,  i,  20, 1. 
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have  been  made  to  restore  the  original  design,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  recall  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  per- 
t^ning  to  these  questions.  The  Monument  of  Lysicrates  first 
became  an  object  of  antiquarian  interest  in  1669,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  wliose  mission  had  succeeded 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  1658,  and  it  was  partially  enclosed  in  their 
hospidum.*  The  first  attempt  to  explain  its  puriwse  and  meaning 
was  made  by  a  Prussian  soldier,  Johann  Georg  Trunsfeldt,  who, 
after  escaping  from  slavery  in  the  latter  part  of  1674,  fled  to 
Athens,  where  he  lived  for  more  than  a  year,*  Transfeldt  de- 
ciphered the  inscription,  but  was  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
building  was  a  "  templum  Demoslhenis"  or  a  "  Gymnasium,  a  Lysi- 
crate  *  *  *  exstructum  propter  juvenluii-m  Aiheiuenssm  ex  tribu  Aca- 
mantia."''  Much  more  important  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
monument  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  Jacob  Spon  of  Lyons,  who  arrived 
at  Athens  early  in  the  year  1676.  Spon  also  read  the  inscription,* 
and,  from  a  comparison  with  other  similar  inscriptions,  determined 
the  true  purpose  of  edifices  of  tins  elasa.*  Finally  the  first  volume 
of  Stuart  and  Eevett's  Antiquities  of  Athrns,  which  appeared  in 
1762,  confirmed,  corrected  and  extended  Spon's  results.  Careful 
and  exhaustive  drawings  accompanied  the  description  of  the 
monument. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Athens  was  visited  by  many  strangers  from 
western  Europe,  and  the  hospitable  convent  of  the  Capuchins  and 
the  enclosed  "  Lantern,"  which  at  this  time  was  used  as  a  closet 
for  books,  acquired  some  notoriety.  Late  in  the  year  1821,  how- 
ever, during  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turkish  troojis 
under  Omer  Vrioni,  the  convent  was  accidentally  burned,  and 
its  most  precious  treasure  was  liberated,  to  be  sure,  but,  as  may  still 
be  seen,  sadly  damaged  by  the  fire,  and  what  was  still  more 
unfortunate,  left  unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  destructive  mis- 
chief of  Athenian  strcet-arabs  aod  their  less  innocent  elders. 

Aside  from  some  slight  repairs  and  the  clearing  away  of  rubbish, 
the  monument  remained  in  this  condition  until  1867,  wlicn  the 

'Spom,  Voyagr,  II,  p,  244  ;  Larorde,  Athinta,  i,  p.  75  aod  note  2. 
•MlcHAKi.rs,  MiUh.  Athrn,  I,  p.  103.  '  JtfiHA.  Alhrn.  I,  p.  lU. 

•Spon,  hi,  3,  p.  21  I.  'Spon,  ii,  p.  171. 
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Frciicli  Minister  at  Athens,  >r.  d«  Gobineaii,  acting  on  bshalf  of 
his  government,  into  whose  possession  the  site  of  the  former  mon- 
astery had  fallen,  employed  the  architect  Boulanger  to  make  such 
restorations  as  were  necessary  to  save  the  monument  from  falling 
to  pieces."  At  the  same  time  the  last  remains  of  the  old  convent 
were  removed,  and  some  measures  taken  to  prevent  further  injury 
to  the  ruin.  Repairs  were  again  being  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  when  I  left  Greece,  in  April,  18!*2. 
For  the  architectural  study  of  the  monument  of  Lyeicratcs  little 
has  been  done  since  Stuart's  time.  In  the  year  18-15  and  in  1859, 
the  architect  Theoph.  Hansen  made  a  new  series  of  drawings  from 
the  monument,  and  upon  them  based  a  restonition  which  difters 
somewhat  from  that  of  Stuart,  especially  in  the  decoration  of  the 
roof.  This  work  is  discussed  in  the  monograph  of  Von  Liitzow." 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  sculptures  of  the  fiieze,  we  will 
examine  certain  inaccuracies  )f  detail  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  treatment  of  this  important  landmark  in  the  history 
of  decorative  reliefs  of  the  fourth  centurj".  The  frieze,  carved  in 
low  relief  upon  a  single  block  of  marble,  runs  continuously  around 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  structure.  Its  height  is  only 
.012  m.  (lower,  rectangular  moulding)  +  .23  m.  (between  mould- 
ings) +  .015  m.  (upper,  rounded  moulding)."  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  figures  rest  upon  the  lower  moulding,  while  they  are 
often  (in  fourteen  cases)  carried  to  the  top  of  the  upper  moulding. 
The  question  as  to  the  subject  of  the  relief  was  a  sore  puzzle  to 
the  early  travellers.  Pfere  Babin  finds  "  des  dieux  marins  ",-"  Trans- 
feldt,  "  variasgipnnasiicorumfiguras"  which  he  thought  represented 
certain  games  held  "  in  Aefiena  insula  "  in  honor  of  Demosthenes.'* 
Vernon  (1676),  who  regarded  the  monument  as  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, sees  his  labors  depicted  in  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze." 
Spon,  while  not  accepting  this  view,  admitted  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  acts  of  Hercules  were  represented ;  so  that  the  building, 
apart  from  its  monumental  purpose,  might  also  have  been  sacred 

'"  Von  LiiTiuw,  Zi-ilxch!-. /dr  biidrnde  Kunti,  iii,  pp.  28,  286  f. 
"  Pp.  239  ff.,  264  ff.     For  another  restomtion  of  the  mof  rf.  Semper,  Dtr  SHI,  toI. 
II,  p-  242.  "  My  own  measurements. 

"Wachsmuth,  Dif  Stndt  Al/ien,  i,  p  TfiT.  " Mitlh.  Athen,i,  p.  118. 

■'  Labobde,  1,  pp.  249  f. 
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to  that  deity."  To  Stuart  and  Revett"  is  due  tlie  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  recognize  in  these  reliefs  the  storj  of  Dionysus  and 
the  pirates,  which  is  told  first  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Dionysus.  , 
In  the  Homeric  version,  Dionysus,  in  the  guise  of  a  fair  youth 
widi  dark  locks  and  purple  mantle,  ap])car8  by  the  sea-shore,  when 
he  is  espied  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  seize  him  and  hale  him  on 
board  their  ship,  hoping  to  obtain  a  rit^h  ransom.  But  when  they 
proceed  to  bind  him  the  fetters  fell  from  liia  limbs,  whereupon  the 
pilot,  recognizing  his  divinity,  vainly  endeavors  to  dissuade  his 
comrades  from  their  purpose.  Soon  the  ship  flows  with  wine ; 
then  a  vine  with  han^ng  clusters  stretches  along  the  sail-top,  and 
the  mast  is  entwined  with  ivy.  Too  late  the  marauders  perceive 
their  error  and  try  to  head  for  the  shore ;  but  straightway  the  god 
assumes  the  form  of  a  lion  and  drives  them,  all  save  the  pious 
pilot,  terror-stricken  into  the  sea,  where  they  become  dolphins. 

In  the  principal  post-Homeric  versions,  the  Tyrrhenians  endeavor 
to  kidnap  Dionysus  under  pretext  of  conveying  him  to  Naxos,  the 
eireurastancos  being  variously  related.  Thus  in  the  Nafta«a  of 
Aglaosthenes  {aixid  Hyain.  Poet,  Astronom.  ii.  17),  the  child 
Dionysus  ani  his  companions  are  to  be  taken  to  the  nymphs,  his 
nurses.  According  to  Ovid,'*  the  pirates  find  the  god  on  the  shore 
of  Chios,  stupid  with  sleep  and  wine,  and  bring  him  on  board 
their  vessel.  On  awaking  he  desires  to  be  conveyed  to  Naxos, 
but  the  pirates  turn  to  the  left,  whereupon,  as  they  give  no  heed  to 
his  remonstrances,  they  are  changed  to  dolphins  and  leap  into  the 
sea.  Similarly  Servius,  Ad.  Verg.  Aen.,  i.  67,  In  the  Fabulce  ot 
Hyginus  (cxxxiv),  and  in  Pseudo-ApoUodorus,"  Dionysus  engages 
passage  with  the  Tyrrhenians.  Nonnus,  however,  returns  to  the 
Homeric  story,  which  he  has  modified,  extended,  and  embellished 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.*"  These  versions,  to  which  may  be  added 
that  of  Seneca,"  all  agree  in  making  the  scene  take  place  on  ship- 
board, and,  if  we  except  the  "  comites  "  of  Aglaosthenes,  in  none  of  , 
them  is  the  god  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  satyrs.  But  Philos- 
tratus"  pretends  to  describe  a  piunting,  in  which  two  ships  are 

'"SpoN,  II,  p.  176.  "i,  p.  27. 

»Met.,  III.  fl05  ff.  "nibtini/itca,  m.  5,  8. 

'*J>Ums».,  XLT.  119  ff.  "  (Ediput,  \v.  455-4TS, 
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portrayed,  the  pirate-craft  lying  in  ambush  for  the  other,  which 
bears  Dionysus  and  his  rout. 

In  our  frieze,  however,  the  mj'th  is  represented  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  The  scene  is  not  laid  on  shipboard,  but  near 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  where,  ob  the  action  shows,  Dionyaue  and  his 
attendant  satyrs  are  enjoying  the  contents  of  two  large  craters, 
when  they  are  attacked  by  pirates.  The  satyrs  who  are  character- 
ized as  such  by  their  tails,  and  in  most  cases  (9  -|-  2  :  7)  by  the 
panther-skin,  forthwith  take  summary  vengeance  upon  their 
assailants,  of  whom  some  arc  bound,  others  beaten  and  burned, 
while  others  take  reftige  in  the  sea,  only  to  be  changed  into  dol- 
phins by  the  invisible  power  of  the  god. 

These  modifications  of  the  traditional  form  of  the  story  have 
usually"  been  accounted  tor  by  the  necessities  of  plastic  art;  and 
this  view  has  in  its  favor  that  the  representation  in  sculpture  of 
any  of  the  other  versions  which  are  known  to  us,  would  be 
attended  by  great  difficulties  of  composition,  and  would  certainly 
be  much  less  effective.  Reisch,  however,  has  suggested"  that  this 
fiieze  illustrates  the  dithyrambus  which  won  the  prize  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  the  variations  in  the  details  of  the  story  are  due 
to  this.  There  is  no  evidence  for  this  hypothesis,  inasmuch  aa 
we  have  no  basis  upon  which  to  found  an  analogy,  and  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  piece  in  which  the  chorus 
had  figured. 

The  general  arrangement  and  technic  of  this  relief,  the  skill 
with  which  unity  of  design  is  preserved  despite  the  circular  form, 
the  energy  of  the  action,  and  the  variety  of  the  grouping,  have 
often  been  pointed  out.  More  particularly,  the  harmony  and 
symmetry,  which  the  composition  exhibits,  have  been  noticed  by 
most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to  describe  the 
frieze.  It  is  here,  however,  that  we  find  the  divergencies  and 
inaccuracies  which  have  been  alluded  to  above,  and  these  are  such 
as  to  merit  a  closer  examination. 

To  begin  with  the  central  scene,  which  is  characterized  as  such 
by  the  symmetrical  grouping  of  two  pairs  of  satyrs  about  the  god 

"  E.  g.  OvKKBEf^K,  Plaalik,*  II.  p.  92  ;  Priedericlis-Wolten,  Batuiant,  p.  488. 
»•  OrUch.  WHhgeMhenlu!,  p.  102. 
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DionyeuB  and  his  pantlier  and  in  externally  defined  by  a  crater  at 
either  side,  we  observe  that,  ivhile  the  two  satyrs  immediately  to 
the  right  (i')  and  left  (i)  of  Dionysus  (0),  correspond  in  youth  and 
in  their  attitude  toward  him,  the  satyr  at  the  left  (i)  has  a  thyrsus 
and  a  mantle  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  These  figures 
have  unfortunately  suffered  much ;  the  central  group  is  through- 
out badly  damaged,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head  ot 
DionyBus  especially  so.  Of  the  tail  of  the  panther  as  drawn  in 
Stuart's  work,  no  trace  exists.  The  faces  of  the  two  satyrs  and 
the  head  of  the  thyrsus  are  also  much  mutilated.  Tlie  other  two 
satyrs  (ii :  ii'),  whose  faces  are  also  mutilated,  corresjK>nd  very 
closely  in  youth,  action,  and  nudity.  In  these  two  pairs  of  figures 
it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  heads  of  i  and  ll  at  the  left  face 
the  central  group,  while  the  heads  of  i'  and  ii'  at  the  right  are 
turned  away  from  the  centre,  toward  the  right.  By  this  device 
the  sculptor  has  obviated  any  awkwardness  which  might  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  placing  Dionysus  in  profile. 

Passing  now  to  the  scenes  outside  of  the  vases,  we  observe  that, 
of  the  first  pair  of  satyrs,  the  bearded  figure  at  the  left  (iir),  leans 
upon  a  tree-stump,  over  which  is  thrown  his  panther-skin,  as  he 
contemplates  the  contest  between  his  fellows  and  the  pirates, 
while  ag&inst  his  right  side  rests  a  thyrsus.  The  corresponding 
satyr  on  the  right  (m'),  also  bearded,  but  with  his  head  now  nearly 
efiaced,  wears  his  mantle  slung  over  the  left  shoulder  as  he  ad- 
vances to  the  right,  offering  with  his  right  hand  the  freshly  filled 
wine-cup  to  a  youthful  companion  (iv').  The  latter,  with  panther- 
akin  over  left  shoulder  and  arm,  and  club  (partially  effaced)  in 
outstretched  right  hand,  is  moving  rapidly  to  the  right,  aa  if  to 
join  in  the  battle;  his  face  (also  somewhat  mutilated)  is  partly 
turned  to  the  left,  and  despite  his  attitude  of  refusal  he  forms  a 
sort  of  group  with  his  neighbor  on  that  side  (ili'),  and  has  no  con- 
nection, as  has  been  wrongly  assumed,"  with  the  following  group 
to  the  right  (v').  Corresponding  with  this  youthful  satyr,  we  have 
on  the  left  (rv)  a  nude  bearded  satyr  (face  somewhat  damaged,) 
armed  with  a  torch  instead  of  a  club,  moving  swiftly  to  the  left 
to  take  part  in  the  contest.     He  haa  no  group-i'elation  with  his 

*  Britith  Muaeum  MarbUa,  ix,  p.  114, 
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neighbor  on  the  right  (iii),  although  he  may  he  supposed  to  have 
juBt  left  him.  The  relation  ie  not  sufficiently  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  corresponding  tigurea  on  the  other  side  (in',  iv')  to  injure  the 
symmetry. 

These  two  pairs  of  satyrs  serve  to  express  the  transition  from 
the  untroubled  ease  of  Dionysus  and  his  immediate  attendants,  to 
the  violence  and  confusion  of  the  struggle.  Thus  the  first  pair 
(in  :  III*)  seem  to  feel  that  their  active  participation  is  unnecessary, 
and  so  belong  rather  to  the  central  scene ;  while  the  second 
pair  (IV :  iv'),  hurrying  to  the  combat,  are  to  be  reckoned  rather 
with  those  who  are  actively  engaged.  This  is  also  emphasized  by 
the  svmmetrical  alternation  of  young  and  old  satyrs,  i  e.  : 
f  old  young  old  young  old  young 
I  via  vb  IV  iv'  v'b        vi'b 

and  by  their  correspondence  to  vii :  vii'. 

On  the  left  aide  we  have  next  a  group,  turned  toward  the  right, 
consisting  of  a  young  satyr  with  flowing  panther-skin  (vb),  who 
pla<:es  his  left  knee  on  the  back  of  a  prostrate  pirate  (va)  whom 
he  is  about  to  strike  with  a  club  which  he  holds  in  his  uplifted 
right  hand.  The  pirate  {face  now  somewhat  damaged)  is,  like  all 
of  his  fellows,  youthful  and  nude.  The  corresponding  group  on 
the  right,  feces  the  left,  and  represents  a  nude  bearded  satyr  (v'b,) 
with  left  knee  on  the  hip  of  a  fallen  pirate  (v'a),  whose  hands  he 
is  about  to  bind  behind  his  hack.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the 
two  groups  corresponds,  but  the  action  is  somewhat  different. 

I  now  wish  to  point  out  an  error  which  is  interesting  and 
instructive  as  illustrating  how  mistakes  creep  into  standard  arch- 
leological  literature  to  the  detriment  of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  original  monuments;  and  I  may  perhaps  hope  not  only  to 
correct  this  error  once  for  all,  but  also,  in  so  doing,  to  make 
clearer  certain  noteworthy  artistic  qualities  of  this  composition. 

If  we  turn  to  the  reproductions  of  the  Lysicrates  frieze  in  the 
common  manuals  of  Greek  sculpture,  we  find  that  the  group  (v') 
has  exchanged  places  with  the  next  group  to  the  right  (vi')  while 
the  corresponding  groups  on  the  left  side  (v,  vi)  retain  their  proper 
position.  In  order  to  detect  the  source  of  this  confusion,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  drawings  of  fituart  and  Revett,  from  which 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  illustrations  are  more  or  less  directly 
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derived.  In  the  first  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  the  groupa 
(v',  iv')  occupy  plates  xiii  and  xiv,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  the  draw- 
ings have  been  in  some  way  misplaced.  These  plates  have  been 
reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Meyers  Gesch.  d.  bUdenden 
Kiinste'^  (1825);  MUller-Wicseler''  (1864);  Overbeck»  Hasiik* 
(1882) ;  W.  C.  Perry,  Hisiary  of  Greek  Sculpture"  {18S2) ;  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Mitchell,  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture;'"  Bauraeister,  Denkmaler*' 
(1887);  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Aruncnt  Alkem^  (1890),  and  in  all 
with  the  Bame  misarrangenient. 

Xevertholess  correct  reproductions  of  the  frieze,  derived  from 
other  sources,  have  not  been  wholly  lacking.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, a  drawing  of  the  whole  monument  by  S,  Pomardiin  Dodwell'a 
Tour  throuxjh  Greece^  (1819),  in  which  the  correct  position  of  these 
groups  is  clearly  indicated.  In  1842  appeared  volume  ix  of  the 
British  Museum  Marbles  containing  engravings  of  a  cast  made  by 
direction  of  Lord  El^n,  about  1800.**  Inasmuch  as  this  cast  or 
similar  copies  have  always  been  the  chief  sources  for  the  study  ot 
the  relief,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  preservation  of  the  ori^nal, 
it  is  the  more  strange  that  this  mistake  should  have  remained  so 
long  uncorrected,"  or  that  Muller-Wieseler  should  imply"  that 
their  engraving  was  corrected  from  the  British  Museum  publica- 
tion, when  no  trace  of  sucli  correction  is  to  be  found.  A  third 
drawing  in  which  the  true  arrangement  is  shown,  is  the  engraving 
.after  Hansen's  restoration  of  the  whole  monument,  pubhshed  in 
Von  Liitzow's  monograph"  (1868).  Although  Stuart's  arrange- 
meiit  violates  the  symmetry  maintained  between  the  other  groups 
of  the  frieze,  yet  Overbeck'*  especially  commends  the  symmetry 
shown  in  the  composition  of  these  portions  of  the  relief. 

"Tafeflb.  "iTa/.ZI.  "  ii,  p.  91.  »  P.  474.  »*  F.  M7.  "ii.p.  841. 
"  P.  248.     "  1,  oppoeite  p.  289. 

>*H.  Ubykr,  0«ieA.  der  bitdenden  Kumte,  II,  p.  242,  note  S13. 

*>SiaceI  Srst  noticed  the  error  from  study  of  the  original  monument,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  observe  that  Mr.  Murray  Jn  hi*  Iliatory  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Ii,  p.  83^ 
rote,  has  remarlted  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Stuart's  drawing  and  the  cast, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  determine  positively  which  is  correct,  owin^  to  lock 
of  means  of  veriUcation.     He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  cast. 

"l,  T^/.  37,  note  150;  Mil  Beracksichfigunff  dtr  AbMldunffen  Tiaeh  tpater  genom- 
menen  Oi/psabguaten  in  Ancient  Marble*  in  the  Brit,  Mut. 

"  Between  pp.  240  and  241. 

"PfcwtiA",  11,  p.  94. 
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Now  let  us  examine  the  symmetry  as  manifested  in  the  corrected 
arrangement.  After  the  figures  which  we  have  found  to  have  a 
thoroughly  symmetrical  diepoeition,  we  have  on  the  lett  side  a 
group  consisting  of  a  bearded  eatyr  (face  damaged),  with  paiither- 
sldu  (VI  a),  about  to  strike  with  his  thyrsus  a  pirate  kneeling  at  the 
left  (vi  b),  with  his  hands  hound  behind  his  back.  The  face  of  this 
figure  is  also  somewhat  injured.  The  corresponding  group  on 
the  right  (vi'  instead  of  the  erroneous  v'),  represents  a  youthful 
satyr  with  panther-skia  thrown  over  his  arm  {vi'  a),  about  to  strike 
with  the  club  which  he  holds  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  a  pirate 
(vi'  b),  who  has  been  thrown  on  his  back,  and  raises  his  left  arm, 
partly  in  supplication  and  partly  to  ward  off  the  blow.  As  in 
the  groups  v:v',  so  in  virvi',  persons,  action,  and  arrangement, 
are  closely  symmetrical,  while  a  graceful  variety  and  harmony  is 
efifected  by  so  modi^-ing  each  of  these  elements  as  to  repeat  scarcely 
a  detail  in  the  several  corresponding  figures. 

After  these  five  fighters,  we  observe  on  the  left  a  powerful 
bearded  satyr  (fiice  much  injured),  with  flowing  panther-skin,  fee- 
ing the  right,  and  wrenching  away  a  branch  ft'om  a  tree  (vri).  The 
corresponding  figure  on  the  right  side  (vn')  is  a  nude,  bearded  satyr, 
who  ia  breaking  down  a  branch  of  a  tree.  At  first  the  correspond- 
ence does  not  seem  to  be  maintained,  for  this  satyr  faces  the  right, 
whereas  after  the  analogy  of  figures  vii  and  iv  we  might  expect  him 
to  face  the  left.  But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  this  lack  of 
symmetry  is  apparent  only  when  figures  vii;vii'  are  considered 
individually,  and  apart  from  the  scenes  to  which  they  belong. 
For  while  iv  and  vn,  the  outside  figures  of  the  main  scene  on  the 
left,  appropriately  face  each  other,  the  figures  iv'  and  vii',  which 
occupy  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  chief  scene  on  the 
right,  are  placed  so  as  to  face  In  opposite  directions.  By  this 
subtle  device,  for  which  the  relation  between  the  figures  lii'  and  iv' 
furnishes  an  evident  motive,  the  sculptor  has  contrived  to  indi- 
cate distinctly  the  limits  of  tliese  scenes,  while  the  symmetry  exist- 
ing between  them  is  heightened  and  emphasized  by  the  avoidance 
of  rigid  uniformity. 

Tlie  trees  serve  also  to  mark  the  end  of  the  preceding  scenes, 
and  to  contrast  the  land,  upon  which  they  stand,  with  the  sea,  of 
which  we  behold  a  portion  ou  either  side,  while  a  pair  of  cor- 
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responding,  Bemi-lniman  dolphins  (viri :  viii')  are  Just  leaping  into 
tlie  element  wliich  is  to  form  their  home.  These  dolphins  are  not 
quite  accaratelj  drawn  in  Stuart  and  Kevett,  for  what  appears  as 
an  under  jaw  is,  as  Dodwell**  rightly  pointed  out,  a  fin,  and  their 
mouths  are  closed ;  the  teeth,  which  are  seen  in  Stuart's  drawing 
and  all  subsequent  reproductions  of  it,  do  not  exist  on  the  monu- 
ment. The  correct  form  of  the  head  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museam  publication. 

After  these  dolphins,  we  have  on  each  side  another  piece  of 
land  succeeded  again  by  a  stretch  of  sea.  On  these  pieces  of  land 
are  seen  on  each  side  two  groups  of  two  figures  each,  while  a 
third  incipient  dolpliin  (0'),  which  does  not  stand  in  group-relation 
with  any  of  the  other  figures,  leaps  into  the  sea  between  them.  In 
these  groups  there  is  a  general  correspondence,  but  it  does  not 
extend  to  particular  positions  or  to  accessories. 

At  the  left  we  observe  first  a  bearded  satyr  with  torch  and  flow- 
ing panther-eklniix  a),pursuingapirate,who  flees  to  the  left(ix  b). 
The  space  between  the  satyr  and  his  victim  is  in  part  occupied  by 
a  hole,  which  was  probably  cut  for  a  beam  at  the  time  when  the 
monument  was  built  into  the  convent.  In  the  corresponding 
places  on  the  right  side,  we  have  a  bearded  satyr  with  panther- 
akin  (ix'  a),  about  to  strike  with  the  forked  club  which  he  holds  in 
hia  uplifted  right  hand,  a  seated  and  bound  pirate  (ix'  b),  whose 
hair  the  satyr  has  clutched  with  his  left  hand.  The  heads  of  both 
figores  are  considerably  damaged,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
leg  of  the  pirate  is  quite  effaced.  To  return  to  the  left  side,  the 
tree  at  the  left  of  the  fleeing  pirate  (ix  b),  does  not  correspond  with 
any  thing  on  the  right  side.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  while  on  the  other  side  this  is  effected  by  the  high  rocks  upon 
which  the  pirate  (x'  b)  is  seated. 

The  next  group  on  the  left  is  represented  as  at  the  very  edge  of  • 
the  water,  and  consists  of  a  nude  bearded  satyr  (x  b),  who  is 
dragging  an  overthrown  pirate  (x  a)  by  the  foot,  with  the  evident 
intenlion  of  hurling  him  into  the  sea.  The  legs  and  the  right  arm 
of  this  pirate  have  been  destroyed  by  another  hole,  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  between  figures  ix  and  ix  a.     On  the  right  side,  a 

"i,  p.  290. 
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bearded  satyr,  with  flowing  pantlicr-skin  (x'  a)  rushee  to  the  right, 
thrusting  a  torch  into  the  face  of  a  pirate  who  is  seated  on  a  rock 
(x'  b),  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  In  his  shoulder 
are  fafitencd  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  is  in  keeping  here  as 
eacred  to  Dionysus.  Perhaps,  as  Stuart  has  suggested,"  he  may 
be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  cord  with  which  the  pirat«'s  hands  are 
bound ;  but  the  sculptor  has  not  made  this  clear.  The  figures  ot 
this  group,  which  were  in  tolerable  preservation  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Elgin's  cast  was  made,  have  since  been  nearly  effaced,  partic- 
ularly the  face,  legs  and  torch  of  the  eatyr,  and  the  fiice  and  legs  ot 
the  pirate,  also  the  rocks  upon  which  he  is  seated,  and  the  serpent. 
Between  these  figures  and  the  following  dolphin,  there  is  a  third 
hole,  similar  to  those  mentioned  already,  and  measnring  15x16 
centimetres. 

The  less  rigid  correspondence  of  these  groups  (.x,  ix  :  ix',  x'), 
has  caused  some  difliculty.  In  the  text  of  the  British  Museum. 
Marbles,*^  all  that  fklls  between  the  pair  of  dolphins  (viii :  viii'),  is 
regarded  as  belon^ng  to  a  separate  composition,  grouped  about 
the  single  dolphin  (0').  But  such  an  interpolated  composition, 
besides  having  no  purpose  in  itself,  would  vitiate  the  unity  of  the 
entire  relief.  For,  although  the  circular  form  is  less  favorable  to 
a  strongly  marked  symmetry  than  is  the  plane,  at  least  in  com- 
positions of  small  extent,  still  the  individual  figures  and  groups 
must  bear  some  relation  to  a  common  centre,  and  there  can  be  no 
division  of  interest,  or  mere  stringing  together  of  disconnected 
figures  or  groups  of  figures.  Such  a  stringing  together  is  assumed 
by  Mr.  Murray,  when,  in  his  Wshri/  of  Greek  Sculpture,^  he  speaks 
of  seven  figures  after  the  pair  of  dolphins,  which,  "  though  with- 
out direct  responsion  among  themselves,  still  indicate  the  contin- 
ued punishment  of  the  pirates."  In  the  pirate  seated  on  the  rocks 
(x  b),  however,  Mr.  Murray"  finds  what  he  calls  a  "sort  of  echo" 
of  Dionysus,  inasmuch  as  he  is  seated  in  a  commanding  position, 
and  is  attacked  by  the  god's  serpent-  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  cer- 
tain external  resemblance  in  the  attitudes  of  the  t\vo  figures,  but 
direct  connection  cannot  be    assumed  without    separating  x'  a 

"l,  p.  34.  Stuart  cites  Nonnua,  Dionya.,  klv.  137.  Cf.  also  Andeni  MarbUt 
m  the  BriiUh  Mia.  ix.  p.  115. 

"IX,  p.  115.         "M,  p.  383.  »ji,  p.  332. 
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from  x'  b,  with  which,  however,  it  obviously  forniB  a  group,  and 
entirely  disregarding  tlie  relations  which  the  groups  x,  ix:  ix',  x' 
bear  to  one  another  and  to  the  dolphin  0'.  And  this  Mr.  Murray 
does,  when  he  takes  seven  figures,  among  which  x'  b  ia  evidently 
to  be  considered  as  central  instead  of  what  is  plainly  four  groups 
of  two  figuree  each,  plus  one  dolphin. 

There  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  general  correspondence 
between  these  groups.  This  is  effected  in  such  a  way  that  the 
group  IX  resembles  x'  in  action  and  arrangement,  rather  than  9', 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  group  x,  rather  than  group 
IX.  In  other  words,  the  diagonalism  which  we  have  noticed  above 
in  the  arrangement  of  young  and  old  satyrs  (vr  a,  v  b,  iv  :  iv', 
v'  b,  vi'  a),  is  extended  here  to  the  grou^w  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  stretches  of  sea  with  the  paired  dolphins  (viii  : 
viii'),  which  are  introduced  between  these  groups  and  those  which 
bad  preceded,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  separating  the  eompositiou 
into  two  parts,  but  as  connecting  the  central  scene  with  similar 
scenes  in  a  different  locality.  These  scenes  are  again  joined 
by  another  stretcn  of  sea  with  the  single  dolphin  (0'),  which 
thus  forms  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  relief,  opposite  Dio- 
nysus, and  the  terminus  of  the  action  which  proceeds  from  the 
god  toward  either  side. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  these  scenes  beyond  the 
dolphins  (viii  :  viii'),  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  which  have  preceded,  distinguished  only  by  greater  license 
in  the  symmetry,  or  that  the  changes  of  locality  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  lend  variety  to  the  action.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
examine  the  indications  of  scenery  in  this  relief,  we  see  that  those 
features  by  which  the  artist  has  characterized  the  place  of  this 
part  of  the  action  as  the  seashore,  the  trees  near  the  water's  edge, 
tlie  alternating  stretches  of  land  and  sea,  the  dolphins,  the  satyr 
pulling  the  pirate  into  the  water  (x),  are  confined  to  the  space 
beyond  the  trees.  In  the  scenes  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees, 
there  is  not  only  no  suggestion  of  the  sea,  but  the  rocks  and  the 
sequence  of  figures  up  to  Dionysus  indicate  rather  that  his  place  of 
repose  is  some  elevation  near  the  seashore.  The  contrast  between 
the  more  peacefiil  and  luxurious  surroundings  of  the  god  and  the 
violent  conteat  with  the  pirates,  is  thus  carried  out  and  enforced 
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by  the  sculptural  indicationa  of  landscape,  as  well  as  by  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  the  composition.  Though  I  would  not  imply  that  the 
composition  of  this  frieze  was  in  any  way  governed  by  the  laws 
which  rule  similar  compositions  in  pediments,  it  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  note  that  the  general  principles  of  distribution  of 
subject  which  have  been  followed,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  w©  can  trace  in  the  best-known  pediments  extant ;  thus,  as 
the  god  in  his  more  elevated  position  would  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  pediment,  so  the  low-lying  seashore  and  the  scenes  which  are 
being  enacted  upon  it  correspond  to  the  wings  at  either  side. 

To  recapitulate,  the  concordance  of  figures  in  this  relief  is  then 
briefly  as  follows :  In  the  central  scene,  i.  e.,  inside  the  vases,  and 
in  the  first  pair  of  transitional  figures  (in,  ii,  i  r  i',  ii',  in'),  equality 
of  persons,  but  not  of  accessories  (drapery,  thyrsi) ;  action  symmet- 
ricaL  In  the  immediately  adjacent  scenes,  including  the  second 
pair  of  transitdonal  figures  and  the  satyrs  at  the  trees  (vrr,  vi,  v, 
IV:  IV',  V',  vr',  vii'),  the  persons  are  diagonally  symmetrical  in 
VIS,  vb,  iv:iv',  v'b,  vi'a  {i.  c,  old,  young,  old:  young,  old, 
yoang),  equal  in  vii :  vii'.  The  drapery  is  diagonally  symmetrical 
in  v  b,  IV  :  iv',  v'  b  (i.  c,  panther-skin,  nudity :  panther-skin, 
Dudi^),  equal  in  vi  a :  vi'  a,  not  symmetrical  in  vii :  vii',  and  the 
weapons  are  not  symmetrical,  except  in  vil;vii'  (i.  e.,  thyrsus, 
club,  torch :  club,  no  weapon,  club).  The  action  is  symmetrical 
throughout,  although  not  exactly  the  same  in  v :  v'.  In  the 
scenes  beyond  the  dolphins,  the  persons  are  equivalent  (x,  IX : 
ix',  x'),  while  the  action,  drapery  and  weapons  are  harmonious, 
but  not  diagonally  symmetrical  {i.  e.,  ix  a  =  x'  a,  but  x  b  <  ix'  a). 
At  the  left,  a  tree,  at  the  right,  a  pile  of  rocks  and  a  serpent. — 
The  persons  are,  accordingly,  symmetrical  throughout;  the  action 
is  so  until  past  the  dolphins  (viii :  viii') ;  the  drapery  only  in  li : 
ll',  and  in  vi,  v,  iv :  iv',  v',  vi' ;  and  the  weapons  not  at  all. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  correspondence  of  the  figures  in 
this  frieze  is  by  no  means  rigid  and  schematic  or  devoid  of  life, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  principles  of  symmetry  obtain 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  many  authorities  as  prevalent 
in  Greek  art."     The  whole  composition  exhibits   freedom  and 

**  Of.  Bninn,  BUdaerke  de»  PariUnon ;  Flascb,  Zum  Parthaumjriea  pp.  66  fF. 
ud  yftidsUtm,  Eatayiontht  Artof  PheU,iat,f<p.mi.,nif!.,\6ifS.,  194  f,  205,210 
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elasticity,  not  so  indolged  in  as  to  produce  discord,  but  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  element  of  mirth  and  comedy  which  charac- 
terizes the  story,  and  upon  which  the  aculptor  has  laid  especial 
stress. 

HlRBEKT  F.  Db  Cou. 
Berlin,  August  19,  1892. 
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DIONYSUS  iv  Ai'/i«u5.* 


The  dispute  over  the  number  of  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  Attic 
calendar,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  so-called 
Leneea,  is  one  of  long  duration.'  Boeckh  maintained  that  the 
Leneea  were  a  separate  festival  celebrated  in  the  month  Gamelion. 
To  this  opinion  August  Mommsen  in  the  Hcortdogie  returns ;  and 
maintained  as  it  is  by  O.  Ribbeck,'  by  Albert  Miiller,"  by  A.  E. 
HMgh,*  and  by  G,  Oehniichen,'  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
accepted  theory  to-day.  This  opinion,  however,  is  by  no  means 
universally  received.  For  example,  0.  Gilbert'  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  country  Dionysia,  LeuEea,  and  Anthcstcria  were 
only  parts  of  the  same  festival. 

But  while  the  date  of  the  so-called  Lentea  has  been  so  long  open 
to  question,  until  recently  it  has  been  universally  held  that  some 
portion  at  least  of  all  the  festivals  at  Athens  in  honor  of  the  wine- 
god  was  held  in  the  precinct  by  the  extant  theatre  of  Dionysus. 
With  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  structure  before  the  eyes,  and 
no  other  theatre  in  sight,  the  temptation  was  certainly  a  strong 
one  to  find  in  this  neighborhood  the  Limofe  mentioacd  in  the 
records  of  the  ancients.  When  Pervanoglu  found  a  handful  of 
rushes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  military  hospital,  the 
matter  seemed  finally  settled.     So,  on  the  maps  and  charts  of 

•I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanke  to  Prof.  tJ.  von  Wilamowitz-Hollendorfl 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Prof.  R.  Sehdil  of  the  University  of  Munich,  Prof 
A.  C.  Merriara  of  Columbia  College,  and  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  and  Prof  B.  B- 
Richardson,  Directors  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  for  many  valuable  criticisnu 

and  suggestions. 

'  Vom  UnterKhied  lUr  Leinien,  AnlfiMterUn  und  landlichen  DionytUn,  in  dtn 
Abhdl.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wisa.  :u  Berlin,  I8lfl-17. 

*  Die  Art/an^  urid  Entwickel'ing  dea  Dionyaoaeultu)  in  Attika, 

*  Buhnen-Alftrihumer, 

*  The  Attie  Theotrt. 

*  Daa  Bii/menipeii"i  der  OrUc/ien  iin-l  H'lirttr. 
*DU  Fextieit  der  Aitiachen  Dionysien . 
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Athens  we  find  the  word  LimiKE  printed  across  that  region  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  theatre,  beyond  the  boulevard  and  the  hospital 
"When,  therefore,  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens,  by  Harrison 
and  Verrall,  appeared  over  a  year  ago,  those  familiar  with  the 
topography  of  Athens  as  laid  down  by  Curtius  and  Kaupert  were 
astonished  to  find,  on  the  little  plan  facing  page  5,  that  the  Limnse 
had  been  removed  from  their  time-honored  position  and  located 
between  the  Colonus  Agorteus  and  the  Dipylum.  That  map 
iflcited  the  preparation  of  the  present  article, 

"While  investigating  the  reasons  for  and  against  so  revolutionary 
a  change,  the  writer  has  become  convinced  that  here.  Dr.  Dbrp- 
feld,  the  author  of  the  new  view,  has  built  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
How  much  in  this  paper  is  due  to  the  direct  teaching  of  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  in  the  course  of  his  invaluable  lectures  an  Ort  tmd  SteUe 
on  the  topography  of  Athens,  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  have 
listened  to  his  talks.  How  much  besides  he  has  given  to  me  of 
both  information  and  suggestion  I  would  gladly  acknowledge 
in  detail ;  but  as  this  may  not  always  be  possible,  I  will  say  now 
that  the  views  presented  here  after  several  months  of  study,  in  the 
main  correspond  with  those  held  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  The  facts  and 
authorities  here  cited,  and  the  reasoning  deduced  from  these,  are, 
however,  nearly  all  results  of  independent  investigation.  So  I 
shall  content  myself  in  general  with  presenting  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  my  own  conclusions ;  for  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  set  forth  all  tie  arguments  of  those  who  hold  opposing  views. 

The  passage  Thucydides,  ii.  15,  is  the  authority  deemed  most 
weighty  for  the  placing  of  the  Limupe  to  the  south  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  question  of  the  location  of  this  section  of  Athens  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  topography  of  the  ancient 
city,  that  it  cannot  be  treated  by  itself.  I  quote  therefore  the 
entire  passage : 

TO  he  TTpo  rovTOV  ^  aKp^o\i<;  ij  vvv  oJxra  iroKt!  iji",  zeal  to  inr'avrifv 
Trpot  vtiTOv  ndXtffTa  Terpaftftevov.  Teitp.-qpiov  Se-  to  fap  lepa  if  avTp 
rg  aKpowo\ei  koI  aWmv  OtSiv  iarl,  Koi  "rh  l^tD  tt/jo?  touto  to  ft^pov 
T^  irtfketa^  fiaWop  t&pvrai,  t((  te  toO  Aiov  rov  'OXvpuriov,  KaX  rb 
TlvOiav,  Kol  TO  T^  r^,  xai  to  iv  A{p.vaiv  Aioiwow,  ^  tA  apj^atJTspa 
Atoiwia  t^  SmSexaTti  irotfiTat  eV  p.rjvl ' \v0eCTr}piS>vi  •  Sinrep  koI  o( 
air'  'K9r)va(wv  'lanw  ert  koI  vvh  vop.l^ov<nv.    iSpurai.  Si  koI  aWa  tepA 
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TavTt]  apyala.  koI  rij  Kp^inj  Tp  vvv  /tev  twc  Tvpdvvtav  oim>  aiceva- 
advTotv  'Evv€aKpovvqt  KaXoufiififTj,  ro  Be  TrdXai  ifiavepSfv  Tap  -TrrffOiv 
oiiaSiv  KaWtppoji  avo/tafffiem],  eKeivrj  re  ey^"^  owrp  tA  TrXeiirrou 
a^ia  i-}(ji5>vro.  koX  vvv  eri  a/rro  tov  ap^aiov  -rrpd  re  yafUie&v  Kal  e? 
aWa  riav  iep&v  vo/ii^trai  r^  vSart  j(p^<T0ai. 

Two  iissiimptioiis  iiro  made  from  this  text  .Ity  thoee  who  place 
the  LimiiH;  by  th«  extant  theatre.  The  first  in  that  tm  aimjv  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  extensive  section  to  the  aoutli  of  the 
Acropolis  extending  to  the  Iliseus,  and  reaching  to  the  east  far 
enough  to  intrlude  the  existing  Olrmpiuni,  with  the  Pj-thiuin  and 
Callirrhoe,  which  lay  near.  The  second  assumption  ie  that  these 
are  the  particular  localitiea  mentioned  under  the  TeKfi^piov  Se.  Let 
us  see  it'  this  is  not  stretching  inr  atm^v  a  little.  I  will  summarize, 
so  far  as  may  he  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  the  views  oi 
Dr.  Dorpfehl  on  the  land  lying  {nrb  rrfc  axpoiroXiv,  or  the  I'elas^cum. 

That  the  Pelasgicum  waa  of  considerable  size  is  known  &om 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  sacred  precincts  occupied  when 
the  people  canic  crowding  in  from  the  country  at  the  he^n- 
ning  of  the  Pcloponnesian  "War,'  and  from  the  inscription'  which 
forbade  tliat  stone  should  be  quarried  in  or  carried  ftx)m  the  pre- 
cinct, or  that  earth  should  be  removed  therefrom.  That  the 
Pelaegicum  with  its  nine  gates  was  on  the  south,  west,  and  south- 
west slojies,  the  formation  of  the  Acropolis  rock  proves,  since  it  ia 
only  here  that  the  Acropolis  can  be  ascended  easily.  That  it 
should  include  all  that  position  of  the  hillside  between  the  spring 
in  the  .Esculapium  on  the  south  and  the  Clepsydra  on  the  north- 
west, waa  necessary ;  for  in  the  space  thus  includeil  lay  the  springs 
which  formed  the  source  of  the  water-supply  for  the  fortifications. 
That  the  citadel  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Acropolis  proper, 
and  tlie  Pelasgicum,  we  know,*  One  of  the  two  questions  in  each 
of  the  two  passages  from  Aristophanes  refers  to  the  Acropolis, 
iind  the  other  to  the  Pclaagicum,  and  the  two  are  mentioned  as 
parts  of  the  cita<Iel.  That  the  Pelasgicum  a<'tually  <lid  extend 
from  the  .Esculapium  to  the  Clepsydra  we  know  from  Lucian." 

'THfCVDIDKS,  II.  17. 

»  niTTESBEROEU.  S.   1.  O.   13.  US  ff. 

*Tiiui-vi.iDKf,  II.  17;  Arihtupiiasks.   /inW«,  8^9  H'.  ;  I.^siiirala,  4m  a: 
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The  people  are  represented  as  coining  up  to  the  Acropolis  in 
crowds,  tilling  the  road.  The  way  bccoiuing  blockc<l  by  numbers, 
in  their  eagerneaa  tliey  begin  to  climb  up  by  ladders,  first  from 
the  Pelas^cum  itself,  through  which  the  road  pasecs.  Ab  this 
space  became  filled,  they  placed  their  ladders  a  little  farther  from 
the  road,  in  the  .^culapium  to  the  right  and  by  the  Areopagus 
to  the  left.  Still  others  come,  and  they  must  move  still  further 
out  to  find  room,  to  the  grave  of  Tales  beyond  the  ^sculapium 
and  to  the  Anaceum  beyond  the  Areopagus,  In  another  passage 
of  Lucian,"  Hermes  declares  that  Pan  dwells  just  above  the  Pe- 
lasgieum  ;  so  it  reached  at  least  as  far  as  I'an's  grotto. 

The  fortifications  of  Mycente  and  Tiryns  prove  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  ancient  Greek  cities  to  divide  the  Acropolis,  the 
most  ancient  city,  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  citadel. 

Finally,  that  the  strip  of  hillside  in  question  was  in  fact  the  Pe- 
lasgicum,  we  are  assured  by  the  existing  foundations  of  the  ancient 
walls.  A  Pelasgic  wall  extends  as  a  Iioundary-wall  below  the 
.^sculapium,  then  onward  at  about  the  same  level  until  interrupted 
by  the  Odeum  of  Ilerodes  Atticus.  At  this  point  there  are  plain 
indications  that  before  the  construction  of  this  building,  this  old 
wall  extended  across  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  auditorium. 
Higher  up  the  hill  behind  the  Odeum,  and  both  within  and  with- 
out the  BeuU  Gate,  we  find  traces  of  still  other  walls  which 
separated  the  terraces  of  the  Pelasgioum  and  probably  contamed 
the  nine  gates  which  characterized  it.  Here  then  we  have  the 
ancient  city  of  Cecrops,  the  city  before  Theseus,  consisting  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  part  close  beneath,  particularly  to  the  south, 
the  Pelasgieum.  We  shall  find  for  other  reasons  also  that  there  w 
no  need  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  words  inr'  avri}v  irpm  vdrov 
to  make  them  cover  territory  something  like  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward,  and  to  include  the  later  Olympium  within  the  limits  of 
our  early  city. 

Wachsmuth  has  well  said,"  although  this  is  not  invariably  true," 
that  wo  Tt)v  aKpiiwo\iv  and  vtto  t^  aKpoiroKei  are  used  with  refer- 

"  Bi»  Acciia,  9. 

"Bericlitr  d'.r  philol.-hUtor.  Claav  Her  Kunigl.  Racha.  Oesell.  drr  Wiss.,  1887, 
p.  383- 

'*  Am.  Jour,  of  Arefurolotji/,  ill.  38,  IT. 
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ence  to  objects  lying  halfway  up  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  On 
the  next  page  he  adds,  however,  that  Thucydides  could  not  have 
meant  to  describe  as  the  ancient  city  simply  the  ground  enclosed 
within  the  Pelasgic  fortifications,  or  he  would  have  mentioned 
these  in  the  rexfii^pia.  Thucydides,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
wished  to  show  that  the  city  of  Cecrops  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  later  city  of  Theseus ;  that  the  Acropolis  was 
inhabited ;  and  that  the  habitations  did  not  extend  lieyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  fortifications.  He  distinctly  says  that  before 
the  time  of  Theseus,  the  Acropolis  was  the  city.  He  proceeds  to 
give  the  reasons  for  his  view :  The  presence  of  the  ancient  temples 
on  the  Acropolis  itself,  the  fact  that  the  ancient  precincts  outside 
the  Acropolis  were  wpixt  tovto  to  ft^pot  t^  irrfXeow,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fountain  Enneacrunus.  We  know,  that  the  Acropolis 
was  still  officially  called  wokiv  in  Thucydides'  day ;  and  TrdX*?  bo 
used  would  have  no  meaning  if  the  Acropolis  itself  was  not  the 
ancient  city,  tlpm  toDto  to  fie'p<K,  in  the  passage  quoted,  refers  to 
the  city  of  Cecrops,  the  Acropolis  and  Pelasgicum  taken  together; 
and  T^  WXccof  refers  to  the  entire  later  city  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides.  It  is,  however,  in  the  four  temples  outside  the 
Acropolis  included  under  the  reKfi^piop  B4  that  we  are  particularly 
interested.  The  Pythium  of  the  passage  cannot  be  that  Pythium 
close  by  the  present  Olympium,  which  was  founded  by  Pisistratus. 
Pausanias  {l,  28, 4,)  says :  "  On  the  descent  [from  the  Acropolis], 
not  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  but  just  below  the  Propylsea,  is  a 
spring  of  water,  and  close  by  a  shrine  of  Apollo  in  a  cave.  It  ia 
believed  that  here  Apollo  met  Creusa."  Probably  it  was  be- 
cause this  cave  was  the  earliest  abode  of  Apollo  in  Athens  that 
Euripides  placed  here  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Apollo  and 
Creusa. 

According  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  it  was  opposite  this  Pythium  that  the 
Panatlienaic  ship  came  to  rest."  In  Ion,  285,  Euripides  makes  it 
clear  that,  from  the  wall  near  the  Pythium,  the  watchers  looked 
toward  Harma  for  that  lightning  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
sending  of  the  offering  to  Delphi.  This  passage  would  have  no 
meaning  if  referred  to  lightning  to  be  seen  by  looking  toward 

"  PHiLoaTRAT.  Vil.  Sopftitt.    II  p.  336, 
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Harms  from  any  position  near  the  existing  Olympium ;  for  the 
rocks  referred  to  by  Euripides  are  to  the  northwest,  and  so  could 
not  be  vieible  from  the  later  Pythiam.  To  be  sure,  in  later  times 
the  official  title  of  the  Apollo  of  the  cave  seema  to  have  been  vn- 
iucpaUft  or  iv  oJcpoK,  but  this  was  only  after  such  a  distinction 
became  necessary  from  the  increased  number  of  Apollo  precincts 
in  the  city.  The  inscriptions  referring  to  the  cave  in  this  manner 
are  without  exception  of  Roman  date."  From  Strabo  we  learn" 
that  the  watch  looked  "  toward  Harma  "  from  an  altar  to  Zeua 
AstrapEeus  on  the  wall  between  the  Pythium  and  the  Olympium. 
This  wall  has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  those  who  place 
the  Pythium  in  question  near  the  present  Olympium.  But  this 
difficulty  vanishes  if  we  accept  the  authority  of  Euripides,  for  the 
altar  of  Zeue  AstrapseuB  becomes  located  on  the  northwest  wall 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  from  this  lofty  position  above  the  Pythium, 
with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  northern  horizon,  it  is 
most  natural  to  expect  to  see  these  flashes  from  Harma. 

The  Olympium  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Thucydides  cannot 
therefore  he  the  famous  structure  begun  by  Pisistratua  and  dedi- 
cated by  Hadrian ;  we  must  look  for  another  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Acropolis.  Here,  it  must  be  admitted  we  could  wish  for 
fuller  evidence.  Pausanias  (I,  18.  8)  informs  us  that  "they  say 
Deucalion  built  the  old  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Olympius."  Unfortu- 
nately he  does  not  say  where  it  was  located. 

Mr.  Penrose  in  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  British 
School  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1891,  setting  forth  the  results 
of  his  latest  investigations  at  the  Olympium,  said  that  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  there  appeared  foundations  which  he 
could  ascribe  to  do  other  building  than  this  most  ancient  temple. 
But  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  after  a  carefril  examination  of  these  remains, 
declares  that  they  could  by  no  possibility  belong  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  legendary  DeucaJion." 

"  Harrison  and  Vkbrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments,  p.  Ml. 

"  Strabo,  p.  404. 

"  It  has  been  held  that  Pausaoias  mentii>iis  the  tomb  of  Deucalion,  wbioh  WM 
near  the  exieting  Olympium,  aa  a  proof  that  Deucalion's  lempla  wae  also  here. 
Pausanias  however  morel;  sajs  in  this  passage  that  this  tomb  wu  pointed  out  in  hii 
day  only  a*  a  proof  that  Deucalion  sojourned  at  Athens. 
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The  abandonment  ot  work  on  the  great  temple  of  tlte  Olympian 
2eu8  from  the  time  of  tlie  I'isistratids  to  that  of  AntiochuB  Epi- 
phanee,  would  Have  left  the  Atheniane  without  a  temple  of  Zeus 
for  400  years,  unless  there  existed  elsewhere  a  foundation  in  his 
honor.  It  is  on  its  faee  improbahle  tnat  the  citizens  would  have 
allowed  80  long  a  time  to  pass  unlesB  they  already  possessed  some 
ebrine  to  which  they  attached  the  worship  and  festivals  of  the  chief 
of  the  gods. 

The  spade  haa  taught  us  that  the  literary  record  of  old  sanctu- 
aries is  far  trom  being  complete.  The  new  cutting  for  the  Pineus 
railroad  has  brought  to  light  inscriptions  referring  to  a  hitherto 
unknown  precinct  in  the  Ccraniicus. 

Mommsen  declares"  that  the  Olympia  were  celebrated  at  the 
Olympium  which  was  begun  by  Pisistratus ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  festival  was  probably  established  by  him.  Of  the  more  ancient 
celebration  in  lionor  of  Zeus,  the  Biasia,  he  can  only  say  surely 
that  it  was  held  outside  the  city.  Certainly  we  should  expect  the 
older  festival  to  have  its  seat  at  the  older  sanctuary. 

The  l^wt  T^  TTcfXcw?'*,  which  is  Moranisen'a  authority  in  the 
passage  referred  to  above,  has  apparently  the  same  meaning  as  the 
tA  efd)  (t^  TrrfXeow)  already  qnoted  from  Thucydides ;  i.  e.,  outside 
of  the  ancient  city — the  Acropolis  and  Pelasgicum.  The  list  of 
dual  sanctuaries,  the  earlier  by  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
later  to  the  southeast,  is  quite  a  long  one.  We  find  two  precincts 
of  Apollo,  of  Zeus,  of  Ge,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  Dionysus. 

Of  Ge  Olympia  we  learn"  that  she  had  a  precinct  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  later  OljTnpium.  Pausanias  by  his  mention  of 
the  cleft  in  the  earth  through  which  the  waters  of  the  flood  dis- 
appeared and  of  the  yearly  offerings  of  the  honey-cake  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  sliows  the  high  antiquity  of  certain  rites  here  cele- 
brated. It  ia  indeed  most  probable  that  these  ceremonies  formed 
a  part  of  the  Chytri;  for  what  seems  the  more  ancient  portion 
of  this  festival  pcrtiiina  also  to  the  worship  of  those  who  perished 
in  Deucalion's  flood.  The  worship  of  Gc  Koiirolrophos  goes 
back  to  times  immemorial,  Pausanias  mentions"  as  the  laet  shrines 

'*  Heorioiogit,  p.  418.       "  Thuctdides  12f!.        "^  Paus.  i.  18,  7. 
"  Pahs,  i.  22.  33.     Suidas,  mupin-p4*iH. 
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which  he  Bees  before  entering  tlie  upper  eitj',  those  of  Ge  Xour- 
otrophos  and  Demeter  Chloe,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
situated  on  the  southwest  elope  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  again 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Pelaegic  fortification,  la  where  we  should 
expect  a  priori  to  find  the  oldest  religious  foundations  "  outside 
the  Polls." 

The  location  of  the  fourth  kkron  of  Thueydides  can  beet  be 
determined  by  means  of  the  festivals,  more  particularly  the  dra- 
matic festivals  of  Dionysus.  That  the  dramatic  representations 
at  the  Greater  Dionj-sia,  the  more  splendid  of  the  festivals,  were 
held  on  the  site  of  the  existing  theatre  of  Dionysus,  perhaps  from 
the  beginning,  at  least  from  a  very  early  penod,  ati  are  agreed. 
Here  was  the  precinct  eont^ning  two  temples  of  Dionysus,  in  the 
older  of  which  was  the  xoanon*'  brought  from  Eleutherae  by 
Pegasus.  That  in  early  times,  at  least,  all  dramatic  contests  were 
not  held  here  we  have  strong  assurance.  Pausanias  **  the  lexicog- 
rapher, mentions  the  wooden  seats  in  the  agora  from  which  the 
people  viewed  the  dramatic  contests  oeiore  the  theatre  ^c  Awiwow 
was  constructed — pliunly  the  existing  theatre.  Ilesychius  con- 
firms this  testimony." 

Bekker's  Atieedota  include  mention,  also, "  of  the  wooden  seats 
of  this  temporary  theatre.  Pollux  adds  "  his  testimony  that  the 
wooden  seats  were  in  the  agora.  Photius  gives  the  ftirther  impor- 
tant information  that  the  orchestra  first  received  ita  name  in  the 
agora."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  very  early  times,  there 
were  dramatic  representations  in  the  agora  in  honor  of  Dionysus ; 
and  there  must  therefore  have  been  a  shrine  or  a  precinct  of  the 
god  in  or  close  to  the  agora.  The  possibility  of  presentation  of 
dramas  at  Athens,  especially  in  these  early  times,  unconnected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  with  some  shrine  sacred  to  him, 
cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.     It  is  commonly  accepted 

»lPAua.  I.  2,  5  and  i.  20,  a, 

"  PaUs.,  Ltxikag.  Upia  ■  ri  ir  tJ  iyap^  tp'  Jf  iBtiim  Toil  AconwioitwVi  iyHirat 
xptr  ij  naroirnuiurl^KLi  ri  4r  luarictu  Biarpor.     Cf.   EuSTATB.  Cbmmenl.  Horn.  1472. 
"  HesYCH.,  dir'  atyilpuit. 
"Bekkbr,  Aneciiotap.  364;  ilful.,  p.  419. 
"POLLVX,  VII.  125. 

"  Photius,  p.  106 ;  Il/id.,  p.  351. 
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that  dramas  were  represented  during  two  festivals  in  Athens, — 
at  the  contest  at  the  Lenseum  and  at  the  City  Bionysia.  The 
plays  of  the  latter  festival  were  undoubtedly  given  in  the  extant 
theatre ;  but  of  the  former  contest  we  have  an  entirely  difl'erent 
record.  Harpocration  says'"  merely  that  the  Limnse  were  a 
locality  in  Athens  where  Dionysus  was  honored,  A  reference  in 
Bekker's  Anecdota  is"  more  explicit  Here  the  Lenfeum  is  de- 
scribed as  a  place  sacred  to  (lepov)  Dionysus  where  the  contests 
were  established  before  the  building  of  the  theatre.  In  the 
Etymologicum  Magnum  **  the  Lenteum  is  said  to  be  an  enclosure 
(irepiauXos)  in  which  is  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Lenseus.  Photius 
declares  ^'  that  the  Lenceum  is  a  large  peribolos  in  which  were  held 
the  so-called  contests  at  the  Leiijeum  betbre  the  theatre  was  built, 
and  that  in  this  peribolus  there  was  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus 
Lenfeus.  The  scholiast  to  Aristophanes'  FVogs  says**  that  ttie  Lim- 
nsB  were  a  locality  sacred  to  Diony8us,and  that  a  temple  and  another 
building  (ol«o?)  of  the  god  stood  therein.  Hesyehius  mentions  " 
the  LimuEC  as  a  locality  where  the  Lentea  were  held,  and  says  that 
tiie  Lenseum  was  a  large  peribolos  within  the  city,  in  which  was 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Lenteus,  and  that  the  Athenians  held 
contests  in  this  peribolos  before  they  built  the  theatre.  Pollux 
Bpeaks"  of  the  two  theatres,  koX  Aioima-iaKOv  Bearpov  xal  XifvaiKdv. 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  quotes**  from  Apollodorua  that  the 
"  LenaioB  Agou  "  is  a  contest  in  the  fields  by  the  wine-press. 
Plato  implies  "  the  existence  of  a  second  theatre  by  stating  that 
Pherecrates  exhibited  dramas  at  the  Leneeum.  If  the  Leniea  and 
the  City  Dionysia  were  held  in  the  same  locality,  it  is  peculiar 
that  in  all  the  passages  concerning  the  Lenseum  and  the  Limnee 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  Greater  Dionysia^  But  our  list  of 
authorities  goes  still  further.     Aristophanes  speaks  "  of  the  con- 

"  Harp.  ed.  Dind.  p.  114.  I.  14. 
»  Uekkbr,  Anecdota,  p.  278,  1.  6. 
»«  Et  Mag.  'Erl  Ai)»olv. 

"  Photic^:,  p.  101. 

"  Sehol.  Frogs,  216. 

"  [IE8YCH  ,  Al/iyaf       Ibid,  irl  Aqml^  d7ti*. 

'*  POLLUK,  IV.  121. 

^.Steph.  Byz.,  Ai)to«i. 
"  Plato,  Proiaij.,  327  ». 
"  A-:liar.,  202,  and  sihol 
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teat  Kar'  &ypofk.  The  scholiast  declares  that  he  refers  to  the 
Leneea,  that  the  Lenseum  was  a  place  sacred  (Upov)  to  Dionysus, 
iv  aypoK,  and  that  the  word  A^ituop  came  from  the  fact  that  here 
first  stood  the  XijitJ?  or  wine-presa.  He  adds  "  that  the  contests 
in  honor  of  Dionysus  took  place  twice  in  the  year,  first  in  the  city 
in  the  spring,  and  tlie  second  time  ^p  aypoK  at  the  Lenieum  in  the 
mnter.  The  precinct  by  the  present  theatre,  as  we  know,  was 
sacred  to  Dion^us  Eleuthereus.  In  this  teraenos  no  mention  has 
been  found  of  Dionysus  AiftvattK  or  Ajjcatw. 

Demosthenes  tells  us  *•  that  the  Athenians,  having  inscribed  a 
certain  law  (concerning  the  festivals  of  Dionysus)  on  a  stone  stele, 
get  this  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  iv  Aifivaiv,  beside  the 
altar.  "  This  stele  was  set  up,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  most 
ancient  and  most  sacred  precinct  **  of  Dionysus,  so  that  but  few 
should  see  what  had  been  written ;  for  the  precinct  is  opened  only 
once  every  year,  on  the  12th  of  the  month  Anthesterion." 

The  stele  being  then  visible  to  the  public  on  but  one  day  of  the 
year  it  follows  that  the   entire  precinct  of  Dionysus  iv  Aifivtui 

1  Sc/iol.  ArUioph.  Athar.,  S04. 

»  N«ti:  7 

"  I  have  translated  Upi}  by  precinct.  This  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  Ufi* 
may  also  mean  tcraple;  and  dnfTrroi,  "ii  opened,"  of  the  pass^e  may  naturally 
be  applied  to  the  opening  of  a  temple.  But  "hieron"  often  refen  to  a  lacred  pre- 
cinct, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  verb  In  question  from  being  used  of  a 
"  hioron  "  in  this  sense.  If  we  consult  the  passages  in  which  thid  particular  pre. 
cinct  is  mentioned  we  find,  in  those  quoted  from  Pbotius  and  the  Elymologicum 
Magnum,  that  the  Lensum  contains  a  "hieron"  of  the  Lensan  Dionysus.  This  might 
be  either  lemple  or  precinct.  In  thocitalion  from  ^^Mket'i  Auecdola  the  Lennum  is 
the  "hieron"  at  which  were  held  the  theatrical  contests.  This  implies  that  the  "hieron" 
was  a  precinct  of  some  size.  The  scholiast  to  Ackar.  202  makes  the  Lenieum  the 
"hieron  "  of  the  Leniean  Dionysus.  Here"  hieron  "  is  certainly  a  precinct.  Ilesych. 
(irikitnitt  iytlir)  tenders  this  still  moradistinct  by  saying  that  the  Len»um  contained 
the  "  hieron  "  of  the  Lennan  Dionysus,  in  which  the  theatrical  contests  were  held. 
But  Demosthenes  in  the  Neatra  declares  that  the  decree  was  engraved  on  a  stone 
■tele.  It  wns  the  custom  to  set  up  such  inscriptions  in  the  open  air.  This  stele 
was  also  beside  the  altar.  There  were  indeed  often  altera  in  the  Grcelt  temple,  but 
thcchief  altar  ((9ai(iit  of  the  passiigo)  was  inthoopen  air,  Furtherm  ire,  if  thedec;e! 
hud  ht'en  placed  in  the  small  temple,  the  designation  "alongside  the  altar" 
would  huvo  been  superfluous.  But  in  the  larger  prucinctsuch  a  particular  location 
was  necessary.  Nor  can  it  be  urged,  in  view  of  the  secret  rites  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  of  the  King  Archon's  wife  to  Dionysus  on  the  12ih  of  Anthrstcri.m, 
that  "  hier  'n  "  must  mean  temple ;  since  the  new  Aristotle  manuacript  tolli  us  that 
this  ceremony  tooli  place  in  the  Bucoleum. 
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must  have  been  closed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
could  not  be  unless  we  grant  that,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  at 
least,  the  Lona?a  and  the  Great  Dionysia  were  held  in  different 
precinot-s,  and  tliat  the  Lentea  and  Anthesteria  were  one  and  the 
same  festival, 

Pausanias  telle  us  "  that  the  xoanon  brought  from  Eleutherse 
was  in  one  of  the  two  temples  in  the  theatre-precinct,  while  the 
other  contained  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Alcamenes.  We 
know,  both  from  the  method  of  construction  and  from  literary 
notices,  that  these  two  temples  wore  in  existence  in  the  time  ot 
Demosthenes,  Pausanias  says  "  that  on  fixed  days  every  year,  the 
statue  of  the  god  was  borne  to  a  little  temple  of  Dionysus  near 
the  Academy.  Pausanias'  use  of  the  plural  in  TeTayit^tw;  ffii^pait 
is  excellent  authority  that  the  temple  of  the  xoanon  was  opened 
at  least  on  more  than  one  day  of  every  year. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that  the 
precinct  of  the  older  temple  by  the  extant  theatre  and  the  sanctuary 
iv  ii.lfivai<!  could  be  the  same.  The  suggestion  that  the  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Alcamenes  could  have  been  the  one  borne  in  pro- 
cession at  the  time  of  the  Great  Dionysia  is,  of  course,  untena- 
ble from  the  delicate  construction  of  such  figures.  The  massive 
base  on  which  it  stood  shows,  too,  that  its  size  was  considerable. 
The  image  borne  in  procession  was  clearly  the  xoanon  which 
was  brought  by  Pegasus  from  Eleutheme. 

"Wilamowitz  calls  attention  "  to  another  fact.  In  classic  times 
the  contests  of  the  Leniea  are  Atoiwui  ra  hrX  At]vai^  and  the 
victories  are  vucai  \7j»aiKal\  the  Great  Dionysia  are  always  ri 
iv  otrrst,  and  the  victories  here  vucai  atrrucai.  These  words  cer- 
tainly imply  a  distinction  of  place.  How  early  these  expressions 
may  have  been  used,  we  learn  from  the  account  of  Thespis. 
Suidaa"  is  authority  that  Thespis  first  exhibited  a  play  in  536 
B.  c. ;  and  the  Parian  Marble  records"  that  he  was  the  first  to 
exhibit  a  drama  and  to  receive  the  tragic  prize  iv  Surrei. 

"  1. 20.  3. 
"  I.  29.  2. 

*•  Die  Bukne  ilea  Aeachytos. 

**v.  Thespis. 

T.  /.  0.,  11.2374. 
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But  it  has  also  been  contended  that  Limnee  and  Leu«euiu  do 
not  refer  to  the  Bame  locality.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stud, 
however,  that  the  Lensea  and  the  Great  Dionysia  must  have 
been  held  in  different  localities.  So  if  Limnee  and  the  Lenteum 
do  not  refer  at  least  to  the  same  region,  there  most  have  been 
three  separate  sanctuaries  of  Dionysus ;  for  no  one  will  claim  that 
the  Great  Dionysia  can  have  been  held  in  the  Limnie  if  the 
LenEea  were  not  celebrated  there.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Hesychins 
(v.  Ai/ipai)  declares  that  the  Lentea  were  held  iv  Aifivaiv.  The 
scholiast  to  Aristophanes  aays  **  that  the  Chj-tri  were  a  festival  of 
Dionysus  Lenieus;  so  the  Chytri  as  well  as  the  Lenvea  must 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  Lenteuni.  Athenseus  in  the  story  of 
Orestes  and  Pandion  speaks  "  of  the  temenos  iv  Ai/ivaK  in  con- 
nection with  the  Choes.  In  Suidas  (x<i^),  however,  we  learn  that 
either  LimnFeus  or  Lenseus  could  be  used  in  referring  to  the  same 
Dionysus.  Such  positive  testimony  for  the  identity  of  the  Lenteum 
and  the  sanctuary  in  the  Limmv,  cannot  be  rejected. 

"We  have  still  more  convincing  testimony  that  in  the  great 
period  of  the  drama  the  two  annual  contests  at  which  dramas 
were  brought  out  were  held  in  different  places,  in  the  record  of 
the  time  when  the  wooden  theatre  iv  AifipaK  was  finally  given  up 
and  o  ^i  Ar}vai^  ayav  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  change 
comes  exactly  when  we  should  look  for  it,  when  the  existing 
theatre  had  been  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Lycurgus.  The  passage 
is  in  Plutarch,  where  he  says  **  that  this  orator  also  introduced 
a  law  that  the  contest  of  the  comedians  at  the  Chytri  should  take 
place  in  the  theatre,  and  that  the  victor  should  be  reckoned  ei? 
&7TW,  as  had  not  been  done  before.  He  ftirther  implies  that  the 
contest  at  the  Chytri  had  fallen  into  disuse,  for  he  adds  that 
Lycurgus  thus  restored  an  agon  that  had  been  omitted.  This 
last  authority,  however,  concerns  a  contest  at  the  Chytri,  the 
Anthesteria,  and  is  only  one  of  many  passages  which  tend  to  show 
that  6  i-n-l  At}vai^  aytip  was  held  at  this  festival.  The  most  weighty 
testimony  for  making  the  Leniea  an  independent  festival,  even  in 
historic  times,  is  given  by  Proclus  in  a  scholium  to  Ilesiod.  "     He 

«  AckarnUni,,  9«0.  "  X,  437  <!. 

"  [Plut.]   Vil.  10  Or.  :  LrofRO.  Orai.  VII,  1.  10  p.  841. 

•  Proclus  to  HeBiod,  0|).  504. 
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quotes  from  Plutarch  the  statement  that  there  was  no  month 
LeneeoD  among  the  Boeotians.  He  adds  that  this  month  was  the 
Attic  Gamelion  in  which  the  Leneea  were  held.  Hesyehius  makes 
the  same  citation  from  Plutarch**  as  to  a  non-existence  of  a  Boeo- 
tian month  Len^eon,  and  continues :  "  Bnt  some  say  that  this 
month  is  tlie  (Bceotiau)  Hermjeon,  and  this  is  true,  for  the 
Athenians  [held]  in  this  month  (^i*  avrp)  tlie  festival  of  the  Lensea." 
The  great  similarity  of  the  two  passages  renders  it  very  probable 
that  both  were  drawn  from  the  same  sources.  The  omission  of 
Gamelion  by  Hesyehius,  by  referring  the  iv  airr^  back  to  Lenteon, 
makes  him  authority  that  the  Leniea  were  held  in  that  month. 
This,  in  turn  implies  that  Proclus  may  have  inserted  Gamelion  in 
order  to  bring  the  statement  into  relation  with  tlie  Attic  months 
of  his  own  day.  In  the  authorities  referring  to  this  month  is  a 
suggestion  of  several  fiu-ts  and  a  curious  struggle  to  account  for 
them.  Proclus  cites  Plutarch  to  the  eftect  that  there  was  no  month 
Lenaeon  among  the  Bceotiana,  but,  being  probably  misled  by  the 
very  passage  in  Hesiod  for  which  he  has  quoted  Plutarch,  he 
adds  *'  that  tliey  had  such  a  month.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
month  is  so  called  from  the  Lenipa,  or  from  the  Ambrosia.  Mos- 
chopulus,^  Tzetzes,**  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  **  repeat  this 
last  statement.  An  inscription  "  referring  to  a  crowning  of  Bac- 
chus on  the  18th  of  Gamelion  may  refer  to  the  same  festival. 
Tzetzes  alone  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  Pilhoigia 
came  in  this  month.  Through  Proclus  and  Hesyehius  we  are 
assured  of  the  belief  that  there  was  once  an  Attic  month  Lenseon. 
Proclus,  Hesyehius  and  Moschopulus  tell  us  that  the  Lensea 
were  at  some  period  held  in  this  month ;  while  Proclus,  Moscho- 
pulus, Tzetzes,  and  the  inscription  assure  us  that  there  was  another 
festival  of  Dionysus  in  this  month ;  and  the  iirst  three  of  these 
authorities  name  this  festival  Ambrosia.  A  tradition  running 
with  such  persistency  through  so  many  authors  affords  a  strong 

"■  HehvchiU!!,  Xriraiwr  ii^r- 

"  Proc'Li-s,  Ucsiod  Ojj.  50J. 

"  M(is<.'nOFUL. ,  Karl  rht  f-itra.  rbr  X-tnuiim. 

"  TzETZEH,  fi^Kl  ti  Xiimiir. 

"  Kt.  Mng..  ,\i)»aiui™. 

"  C.  I.  O. .  I.  VIZ  :    ToHTiXiS™!  «.rT  Jwdi  laoiaov  «. 
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presumption  that  there  once  existed  uii  Attic  month  Lenseon,  and 
that  the  Lensea  were  celebrated  in  that  month, 

Thucydides  tells  US'*  that  the  Ionian  Athenians  carried  the 
festival  Anthesteria  with  Uiem  from  Athens,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued until  his  day  to  celebrate  it.  The  Anthesteria  are  thus 
older  than  the  Ionic  migration,  which  took  place  under  the  sons 
of  Codrus."  The  story  of  Pandion  and  Orestes  from  Apollodorua 
places  the  establishment  of  the  Chocs  in  the  time  of  this  mythical 
Athenian  king.  The  first  and  third  inontlis  of  the  Ionic  year'*  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Attic.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
then,  that  their  second  month,  Leincon,  was  also  carried  with  the 
emigrants  from  the  parent  city,  where  at  that  time  it  obtained. 

This  gives  a  time,  however  remot*  it  may  be,  when  the  Athen- 
ians still  had  the  month  Lenroon,  yet  wc  hear  of  no  festival 
Leniea  among  the  Ionian  cities.  It  would  thus  seem  that  this  had 
lost  its  force  as  an  independent  festival  before  the  migration. 

Gamelion  ia  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Gamelia, 
the  festival  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  It  ia  hard  to  believe  that  while 
the  much  more  brilliant  Lent^a  remained  in  the  month,  the  name 

"ii.  15. 

"  BoBCKH,   Vom  Unterschied  der  Lea.,  AiUheat.  and  Dion.  s.  62. 

"  The  entire  ai^ument  on  tho  question  of  (he  month  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
too  much  wei);ht  is  given  tosiioh  men  as  Tzetz(>4  nnd  nil  thf  trihe  of  minor  schotiusts, 
whiBe  opportunities  for  in:our«te  knowledge  weiv,  in  munj  respects,  vastly  inferior 
to  those  of  scholurs  of  our  own  day.  It  is  eii>^y  indeed  to  say  that  their  testimony  ij 
worth  nothing.  But  where  shall  we  stop?  It  is  urged  that  the  connection  of  the 
Lennt  with  an  Attic  riionth  Lenaon  iinwe  fn>ni  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cum- 
luenlators  to  ciplain  names  as  they  found  them.  It  is  said  that  (his  conflict  of  tho 
authorities  proves  that  there  never  was  an  Attic  Lenmon.  Tliia  may  be  true ;  and 
the  man  who  will  prove  it  to  be  so,  and  furthermore  will  give  us  the  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  Attic  and  the  lonie  calendars,  will  do  a  great  service  to  Greek  scholar- 
ship. But  he  must  have  at  hand  better  sources  than  we  possess  to-day.  Though 
the  later  Greek  commentators  on  the  classics  have  made  many  amusing  and  stupid 
blunders,  though  we  need  not  hesitate  to  disregard  their  teaching  when  it  cornea  into 
conflict  with  better  authority,  or  with  plain  reason,  still  they  have  told  us  that  wh  h 
ia  true.  They  often  furnish  ns  with  all  that  we  know  of  oldet  and  belt  auti  rs 
who^e  worke  were  their  authority.  Therefore,  unless  I  have  found  testim  ny  aga  n  t 
them,  I  have  followed  their  teachinR.     Both  here  and  elsewhere  I  give  th  rd 

for  what  they  are  worth  ;  not  that  I  rank  Froclus  with  Thucjdidea,  or  th  F  Mag 
with  Aristophanes, — but  from  the  conviction  that  so  remarkable  a  con  u  re  e  f 
testimony  in  so  many  dilTei'ent  writers  lias  not  yet  been  successtlilly  explained  away, 
and  could  not  indeed  exixt  unlcs:t  their  lenimony  were  founded  on  a  basis  of  fact. 
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shuuM  have  passed  to  tlie  always  somewhat  unimportant  Gamelia. 
What  reason  could  be  found  for  this  naming,  unlesH  that  the 
Lensea  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  Anthesteria,  as  all  the 
teBtimony  tends  to  prove  ?  This  supposition  gives  an  cas^'  expla- 
nation of  the  repeated  reference  to  Lenreon  as  an  Attic  month,  of 
the  change  of  the  name  to  Ganielion,  and  even  Tzetzes'  association 
of  the  Pilhoigia  with  the  Leniea, — an  association  which  arises 
neeeasarily,  if  the  Leniea  once  formed  part  of  the  Anthesteria. 
The  impossibility  of  transferring  in  its  entirety  a  festival  which 
has  become  rooted  in  the  customs  of  a  people,  is  also  seen.  That 
remnant  of  the  Lensea  in  Leuieon,  the  Ambrosia,  survived  till 
quite  late  in  Attic  history.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  understand 
why  the  other  references  to  the  Lensea  as  a  separate  festival  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  month. 

A  triad  of  contests  is  given  by  Demosthenes"  where  he  quotes 
the  law  of  Evegonis  with  reference  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals :  the 
one  in  Pirseus  with  its  comedies  and  tragedies,  ij  hrl  Ai/va^  irofim-^ 
with  its  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  the  City  Dionysia  with  the 
chorus  of  boys,  procession,  comedies  and  tragedies.  Here  are 
three  difierent  contests  in  three  diiferent  places;  and  the  Anthes- 
teria and  Lensea  are  included  under  ^  hrl  Aiimt'p  wo^tt^.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  was  to  preserve  absolute  security  and  freedom 
to  both  person  and  property  on  the  days  of  the  festivals  named. 
Not  even  an  overdue  debt  could  be  collected.  In  so  sweeping  a 
law  the  Anthefiteria  could  hardly  fail  to  be  included ;  for  at  no 
Attic  festival  was  there  more  absolute  liberty  and  equality.  In 
Saidas**  we  learn  that  the  revellers  at  the  Chytri,  going  about 
on  carts,  jested  and  made  sport  of  the  passers  by,  and  that  later 
tiiey  did  the  same  at  the  Leniea.  Thus  he  gives  another  proof 
of  the  connection  between  the  two  festivals,  and  shows  that  6  ^1 
Arfvaiifi  arftov  became  a  part  of  the  older  Anthesteria  after  the  in- 
vention of  comedy,  and  that  even  then  the  old  custom  was  kept 
up.  In  AthcniBus  we  find  •'  the  Samian  Lynceus  sojourning  in 
Athens  and  commiserated  as  passing  his  time  listening  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Theophrastus  and    seeing  the    Lensea  and  Chytri,  in 

••  Mid.  10. 
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contrast  to  the  lavish  Macedonian  feasts  of  his  correspondent. 
The  latter  in  the  same  connection  sayB**  that  certain  men,  prob- 
ably playera,  who  had  filled  a  part  in  Athena  at  the  Ohjtri,  came 
in  to  amuse  the  guests.  The  marriage  which  he  is  attending 
then  took  place  after  the  Ch3i;ri.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
in  "  the  Leniea  and  Chytri "  he  is  referring  to  two  festivals 
separated  by  a  month  of  time.  He  speaks,  rather,  of  two  acta  of 
the  same  celebration. 

The  frogs  in  Aristophanes  claim  the  temenos  iv  Ai/ivatt  and 
speak  of  their  song  at  the  Chytri.  The  scholiast  cit«s*'  Philo- 
chorus,  saying  that  the  contests  referred  to  were  the  xyrpivoi. 

A  suspect«d  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertitis  declares  (ill  56)  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  contend  with  tetralogies  at  four  festivals,  the 
Dionysia,  Leneea,  Fanathenea,  and  Chytri.  If  the  passage  ia 
worth  anj'thing,  it  adds  new  testimony  that  there  were  dramatic 
representations  at  the  Anthesteria.  The  Menander  of  Alciphron, 
also,  would  hardly  exclaim  **  over  n-o&w  ;^VTf)ott,  unless  the  contest 
were  one  in  which  he,  as  dramatist,  could  have  a  part. 

No  other  of  the  extant  dramas  has  been  so  much  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  tlie  Ackamians.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  Leneea  and  Anthesteria  were  entirely  separate,  have 
affirmed  that  the  play  opens  on  the  Pnyx  in  Athens,  that  the  scene 
changes  to  the  country-house  of  Dic^eopolis  in  ChoUidse,  at  the 
season  of  the  country  Dionysia  in  the  month  Poaideon.  Later 
the  time  of  the  Lentea  in  the  month  Gamelion  is  represented. 
Finally  the  locality  is  again  Athens  at  the  Anthesteria  in  Anthes- 
terion.  In  fact,  we  are  told,  the  poet  has,  in  the  Ackarmans, 
shown  his  true  greatness  by  overleaping  all  restrwnte  of  time  and 
place  and  ^ving  his  fancy  iree  rein.  But  this  is  making  the 
Ackarmans  an  isolated  example  among  the  Greek  playa  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Changes  of  scene  are  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  is  acknowledged  by  A.  Miiller." 

That  the  beginning  of  the  play  ia  on  the  Pnyx,  there  ia  no 
question.     In  v.  202,  Dicseopolis  declares:    "I  will  go  in  and 

"  Ibid.  129. 

■  Seluit.  Aribt.  Frogt,  218. 
**  Alciphrok  Ep.  n.  S.  11. 
«  BuAnauUi.,  lei. 
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celel)rate  the  Country  Dionynia."  Thin  U  held  to  be  a  statement 
of  the  u«tua1  time  of  year  riipresented  in  this  portion  of  the  play, 
and  alrto  to  indicate  the  change  of  place  from  Athena  to  the 
country.  That  tiio  country  festivals  to  the  wine-god  in  the  difter- 
ent  domes  were  held  on  <lifferent  dates,  we  learn  from  the  fact 
that  companies  of  actors  went  out  from  Athens  to  make  the  tour 
of  these  provincial  festivals,'*  We  know,  too,  that  these  rural 
celebrations  were  under  charge  of  the  demarchs."'  In  the  passage 
fi^in  the  Aehamiam  just  cited,  there  is  no  statement  that  this  is 
the  season  when  the  demes  were  accustomed  to  hold  tlieir  annual 
Bacchic  celebrations.  Rather,  in  hie  joy  in  his  newly  concluded 
peace,  the  hero  declares  that  he  will  now  hold  this  festival  in  honor 
of  the  god  of  the  vine.  No  surprise  is  felt  at  this  exceptional 
date,  particularly  as,  by  his  statement  below ,"*  he  has  been  pre- 
vented for  six  years  from  holding  the  festival  at  its  proper  season. 
This  last  passage,  however,  is  the  strongest  authority  for  a  change 
of  place  in  tlie  action.  Certainly,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  in  tlie 
liglit  of  nil  tlie  remainder  of  the  comedy  we  should  naturally 
translate :  "  in  the  sixth  year,  having  come  into  my  dome,  I  salute 
you  gladly,"  Itut  we  do  no  violence  to  the  construction  if  wc 
Bay  that  i\.6wv  i^  rov  h^nov  means  "  going  {forth)  to  my  deme.'' 
Unciuestionably  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  choral  ode  at  \'.  236,  the 
action  htis  gone  on  in  Athena,  But  here,  we  are  told,  comes  the 
change  of  place.  In  v,  202  Bicfeopolis  has  declared  that  he  is 
"going  in."  What  does  he  enter  but  his  house  in  the  city?  At 
V.  2;t6  the  chorus  also  is  in  Athens.  In  v.  237,  the  voice  of  Di- 
cseoiwlis  is  .heard  from  within — his  counlry  house,  it  is  said ;  and 
in  V,  2;t8  the  chorus  is  a»  suddenly  before  this  same  house !  Such 
rapid  changes  might  easily  take  place  on  a  modern  stage,  but  are 
of  a  character  to  excite  remark  in  an  ancient  theatre.  If  there 
was  a  change  here,  the  second  scene  mnst  have  represented  Chol- 
lida'  with  the  three  houses  of  I)iea>o|K»lis,  Lamachus,  and  Euri- 
pides; and  the  three  must  be  in  the  same  deme;  for  the  Bacchic 
procession  of  PicivnjwHs  appears  at  v,  241,  and  is  broken  up  by 
tlie  chorus  at  v,  2f<0.     As  siwn  as  Dicffiopolia,  by  hia  by-play,  haa 
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obtainud  permission  to  plead  liis  cause,  he  turns  (v.  304)  to  the 
house  of  Euripides  to  borrow  the  wardrobe  of  one  of  the  tragic 
heroes.  Then,  when  hirt  defense  ha«  divided  the  chorus,  the  first 
half  call  upon  the  gorgon-helmeted  Lumaclms  (v,  566)  to  bear 
them  aid,  and  that  warrior  appears  from  his  hoHBe. 

Now  the  common  enemy  has  prevented  the  celebration  of  the 
Countrj'  Dionysia  for  six  years.  How  is  it  possible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  conceive  of  Euripides  as  composing  tragedies  in 
the  country  ?  How  could  the  general  Lamachus  be  living  out  of 
the  city  in  such  a  time  of  danger?  Certainly  the  play  itself 
gives  us  authority  that  this  scene  also  is  in  Athens.  At  v.  241 
Dicieopolia  would  go  forth  with  his  procession  to  hold  the  rural 
Dionysia  in  his  deme.  Prevented  from  doing  so,  he  is  from  this 
on  busy  with  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  Chocs.  His  alter- 
cation with  the  chorus  and  with  Lamachus  ended,  he  (v.  623  f.) 
announces  that  he  will  open  a  market  tor  all  Bo?oHans,  Megarians, 
and  Peloponncsians.  lie  sets  up  (v.  71!>)  the  bounds  of  his 
markets,  and  appoints  three  "  himantes  "  as  agoranomi.  These 
officials  are  suggestive  of  those  busy  at  the  Anthesteria.**  The  first 
customer,  from  Megara  comes  in  with  :  "  Hail,  agora  in  Athens  " 
(v.  729),  and  brings  for  sale  pigs  suitable  for  sacrifice  at  the 
Mysteries  (v.  747  and  764),  The  Lesser  Mysteries  came  in  An- 
tbesterion  first  after  the  Antliesteria, 

There  is  no  change  of  place  in  the  course  of  the  action.  The 
scene,  the  Pnyx  with  the  houses  of  Dicjcopolis,  Lamachus,  and 
Euripides  near  by,  remains  the  same.  There  is  no  indication  of  a 
jump  in  time  from  Posideon  to  Gamelioii,  and  again  from  Gamelion 
to  Anthesterion. 

Amid  all  the  preparations  for  the  Anthesteria  made  in  the 
play,  two  statements  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  In  v.  504  f. 
the  poet  informs  us  that  this  is  not  the  Greater  Dionysia,  when 
strangers,  tribute-bearers,  and  allies  were  present.  It  is  the  con- 
test at  the  Lena*nm.  In  v.  1150  f,  tlie  ehonis  frees  its  mind  con- 
cerning the  miserly  fashion  in  whieii  Antimachus  treated  them  at 
a  previous  celebration  of  the  Leniea.  Shall  we  say  that  the  poeti 
in  order  to  speak  of  things  present  before  the  eyes  of  the  Athcn- 

•M^)MM^^;^■,  Heortolofftt  v.  Aniheslrria. 
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ians,  Btepa,  in  these  two  paasagea,  entirely  oufcside  the  action  of 
the  play '{  By  no  means.  The  poet  is  dealing  with  a  vital  issue. 
He  is  fighting  against  the  ruinous  war.  The  power  of  his  genius 
is  shown  by  the  masterly  manner  in  wliich  he  uses  the  moment 
which  was  prci^ent  to  his  hearens.  The  victor  at  the  Choes  sat 
among  the  spectators ;  the  very  walls  of  the  theatre  had  hardly 
ceased  to  resound  with  the  din  of  the  carousera.  Here,  or  else- 
where, there  is  mention  of  but  one  hrl  Aijvai^  aydip,  that  is  the 
Lentea,  or  the  dramatic  contest  at  the  Anthesteria. 

Id  fixing  the  date  of  the  "  Dionyaia  at  the  Lenieum,"  we  have 
the  authority  of  some  interesting  inscriptions  which  have  been 
collected  in  Dittenberger  8.  I.  G.  ii.  .S74.  They  are  the  record 
of  moneys  obtained  irom  the  sale  of  the  hides  of  the  victims 
sacrificed  at  various  festivals  of  the  Attic  year.  A  portion  of 
each  of  four  separate  lists  has  been  preserved.  In  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these,  as  they  stand  in  Dittenberger,  three  Dionysiac 
festivals  are  mentioned :  that  at  Pirseus,  the  Dionysia  iv  oarei, 
and  the  Dionysia  iwl  Ar}vai^.  The  third  list  ends  witli  the  Dio- 
nysia in  I'irieus.  The  remaining  inscription  mentions  two  Dio. 
nysiac  festivals,  the  one  at  the  Lenieum,  and  that  ev  airru.  The 
part  of  the  record  which  should  cover  the  Dionysia  at  Piraeus  is 
wanting.  The  calendar  order  of  all  the  festivals  mentioned  is 
strictly  followed. 

Kohler  in  C  /.  A.,  led  by  the  other  inscriptions  found  with 
these  four,  says  that  the  lists  do  not  contain  mention  of  all  the 
festivals  at  which  public  sacrifices  of  cattle  were  made  in  that 
portion  of  the  year  covered  by  the  inscriptions,  but  that  these  are 
to  he  considered  only  as  records  of  the  hide-money  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  particular  uses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
nearly  all  the  public  festivals  of  importance,  as  well  as  some  of 
less  note,  are  included  in  these  lists ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  they  do  not  contain  a  complete  record  of  the 
public  hide-money  for  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  these  festi- 
vals fall. 

In  these  inscriptions  the  peculiarity  with  reference  to  the 
Dionysia  is  the  same  which  we  find  in  all  other  accounts  which 
seem  to  give  a  complete  record  of  these  festivals.  Only  three  are 
mentioned  as  held  under  public  authority.     Did  the  omission  of 
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the  Lenfea  and  Anthesteria  occur  only  in  tliis  case,  we  might, 
following  Kohlet,  admit  that  the  hide-money  from  this  particular 
festival  was  not  devoted  to  this  special  purpose,  and  that  for  thb 
reason  the  name  did  not  appear  in  these  records.  But  since  in 
no  case  are  there  more  than  three  mentioned ;  and  since  the  third 
name  is  one  which  covers  all  celebrations  in  honor  of  Dionysus  at 
the  Lenieum,  this  assumption  cannot  be  grunted.  The  important 
point,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is  that 
neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  inscription  or  official  record  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  Lenwa  or  Anthesteria  as  such.  The 
official  language  appears  always  to  have  been,  as  here :  Aiovwria 
iirl  Arivai^,  or :  ij  4vl  A.r}val^  wo/attj;,  or,  where  the  drnmatic  con- 
test alone  was  intended :  6  hrl  Ai}vai<f>  ayatp.  Once  only  in  the 
6th  century"  do  we  find  A^vaia  used ;  and  here  it  is  synonymous 
with  6  iirl  Aijvaip  ayaw.  Wilamowitz  has  well  said  that  A^itua 
as  a  name  of  a  separate  festival  is  an  invention  of  the  grammarians. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  from  the  ylcAaniwns,  shows  that  this 
name  may  have  been  used  commonly  for  the  dramatic  contest  at 
the  LenEenra,  and  we  know  from  Thucydides  that  Anthesteria  was 
also  used  of  the  entire  festival.  It  is  impossible  that  in  a  record 
like  the  hide-money  inscriptions,  the  official  title  Aioiwrta  M 
Aijvaitp  should  be  employed  to  cover  two  festivals  separated  by  an 
interval  of  a  month. 

But  was  the  Anthesteria  a  state  festival,  at  which  public  sacri- 
fices of  cattle  were  made  ?  The  story  of  its  institution  l)y  Pandion 
shows  that  it  was  public  from  the  beginning.  Aristophanes  in- 
forms us"  that  it  maintained  this  character;  for  the  Basileua 
awarded  the  prize  at  the  Chocs.  The  ([uestion  of  sacrifice  requires 
fuller  treatment. 

Suidas"  and  a  scholiast'*  to  Aristophanes  quote  from  Theo- 
pompus  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Chytri.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  they  were  saved,  tlic  survivors  of  the  flood 
introduced  the  celebration  of  this  day  of  the  Anthesteria  by 
cooking  a  potful  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the 

^Achamians,  1155. 
'McA/iminns,  1225. 
"NulDAs,  x^P"- 

"tichol.  Aristoph.,  f'-ojw,  218. 
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Chthoiiiun  Ilernies  und  those  who  had  perished  in  the  watera. 
The  scholiast  adds  that  eacrifice  was  oftered  to  no  one  of  the 
Olympian  gods  on  this  day. 

In  Suidas  we  find  a  hint  of  the  otiier  coremonies  on  the  Chytri. 
According  to  him,  there  were  sacrifices  to  Dionysus  as  well  as  to 
Hermes.  This  suggests  that  the  Chytri  was  but  one  day  of  the 
Anthesteria,  and,  though  the  worship  of  the  departed  may  have 
been  the  older  portion  of  the  celebration,  it  was  later  overshadowed 
by  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  wine-god.  As  the  text  of  his 
argument  in  his  oration  against  Midias,  Demosthenes  cites  four 
oracular  utterances,  two  from  Dodona,  the  others  probably  from 
Delphi.  In  the  first  the  god  calls  upon  the  children  of  Erechtheus, 
as  many  as  inhabit  the  city  of  Paiidion,  to  be  mindtiil  of  Bacchus, 
all  together  throughout  the  wide  street*!  to  return  fit  thanks  to  the 
Broiniau,  and  crowned  with  wreathe,  to  cause  the  odor  of  sacrifice 
to  rise  from  the  altars.  In  this  oracle.  Athens  is  the  city  of  Pan- 
dion,  because  it  was  reported  that  under  his  rule  the  worship  ot 
Dionysus  was  introduced  into  the  city.  This  and  the  other  com- 
mands from  1  >ndona  and  Delphi  concerning  Dionysus  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  god ;  for  in  every  one  the  state- 
ment is  absolute ;  there  is  no  reference  to  a  previous  worship  and 
a  backsliding  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Kvurav  ^wftolat  of  the 
first  oracle  can  refer  only  to  a  sacrifice  of  animals.  Stronger  still 
is  the  statement  in  the  fourth  oracle  (from  Dodona)  where  the 
command  is  given  to  fulfil  sacred  rites  {Upa  rt\tiv)  to  Dionyeufl, 
and  to  sacrifltre  to  Apollo  and  to  Zena.  ('ATrdXXaw  ' Ktrorpowaln. 
ffoOv  dvvai  ....  All  K-njai^  ffovv  Xeuxop.)  The  command 
"  to  mix  bowls  of  wine  and  (o  e^^tablish  choral  dances,"  in  the 
aecouil  and  fourth  oracles,  serves  as  an  explanatory  comment  on 
"  return  fit  thanks  to  the  Bromian  "  in  the  first.  "  Let  free  men 
and  slaves  wear  wreaths  and  enjoy  leisure  for  one  day,"  must 
refer  to  the  I*iihoi<]ia.  In  this  feast  the  slaves  had  a  part,  and 
enjoyed  a  holiday.  Hence  the  su^Tng"  "  Forth,  slaves,  it  is  no 
longer  the  Antliesteria."  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  then,  public 
sacrifices  could  not  have  been  lacking  at  the  Anthesteria,  There- 
fore, this  icftival  must  have  been  officially  known  as  the  Dionysia 
iirX  Atfpaiifi. 

"  ftlpnff  Kapit  iittT'  'AHWr^pia 
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The  dramatic  contests  at  the  Lenieum,  like  those  at  the  Great 
Dionyaia,  were  undoubtedly  preceded  by  sacrifices.  The  iy^v 
evl  A>/tw^>could  hardly  be  separated  from  the  Dionysia  iwl  Af)vai^ 
Therefore  the  hide-money  inscriptions  are  also  authority  that 
Leniva  and  Anthesteria  are  but  two  references  to  the  same  festival, 

Thueydides,  as  we  have  seen,'*  knew  of  but  two  Dionysia  in 
Athens  itself;  Uiose  iv  mrrei  and  the  Anthesteria.  Of  these, 
using  the  comparative  degree,  he  states  that  the  latter  were  the 
afryaiorepa.  In  his  time  the  dramatic  contests  ev  Aifiveui  were  in 
their  glory,  yet  he  mentions  but  jsne  celebration  in  this  locality. 
So  here  also  we  must  conclude  that  Anthesteria  was  the  name  ot 
the  whole  festival  which  Harpocration  tells  us  was  called  TriOoOfia, 
X<k^  and  x^P"* '  ^^^^  there  was,  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
drama,  no  separate  festival  Leniea,  bat  that  the  aywv  at  the  Chytri 
came  to  be  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  at  the  City  Dionysia. 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  Thueydides'  statement  that 
the  Ionian  Athenians  in  his  day  still  held  the  Anthesteria,  to  ex- 
amine the  record  of  this  festival  in  the  Tonic  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
To  be  sure  we  have  very  little  information  concerning  the  details 
of  this  celebration  among  them  ;  hut  we  do  find  two  statements 
of  importance.  0. 1.  G.  3655  mentions  certain  honors  proclaimed 
at  the  Anthesteria  in  tlie  theatre  in  Cyzious,  Comparison  with 
similar  observances  at  Athens  indicates  that  theatrical  representa- 
tions were  to  follow.  C  /.  G.  3044,  Ta/ywpo^  'AvOeanjpioujiv, 
refers  to  Teos.  From  the  constant  use  of  afdiv  referring  to  the- 
atrical performances  in  connection  with  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
the  word  can  hardly  mvan  anything  else  here.  So  these  two 
inscriptions,  referring  to  two  colonies,  add  their  testimony  that 
dramas  were  presented  also  at  the  Anthesteria  in  Athens, 

Finally,  Aristotle's  PuUteia  falls  into  line  with  the  hide-money 
records.  In  §  56,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Archon  Epony- 
mus  had  the  Great  Dionysia  in  charge.  In  the  following  section, 
the  Archon  Basilcus  is  said  to  have  control,  not  of  the  Leniea  or 
of  the  A  nthesteria — for  neither  is  mentioned  by  name, — ^but  of  the 
l;ionysia  iwl  A7}va{(fi.  The  Basileua  and  the  Epimeletie  together 
directed  the  procession ;  but  the  Basileus  alone  controlled  the 

» II.  ift. 
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[dramatic]  contest.  Here  again,  it  is  inconceivable  that  either 
Authcsteria  or  Lentea  should  be  omitted ;  so  both  must  be  in- 
cluded under  Dionysia  hrl  Aitvaiq}. 

We  thus  find  our  position  supported  by  inecriptioiis  of  undoubted 
authority,  and  by  a  list  of  names  ranging  in  time  from  before 
Aristophanes  to  the  9th  ceiitury  a,  d.,  and  in  weight  trom  Tliucy- 
dides  and  Aristotle  to  the  Scholiasts. 

If  the  Limnte  were  not  by  the  existing  theatre  of  Dionysus, 
where  were  they  ?  Not  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ground  proves.  In  our  study  of  the 
theatre-precinct,  we  found  that  the  earth  here  in  antiquity  was  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  at  present,  while  immediately  outside 
the  wall  of  this  precinct  to  the  south,  the  ground  wae  considerably 
lower  than  it  is  now,  Tlie  present  height  of  the  theatre-precinct 
is  91.4  m.  above  the  sea  level ;  of  the  Odeum,  97.7  metres ;  of  the 
Olympium,  80.8  m. ;  of  the  ground  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Military  Hospital  due  south  from  the  theatre,  75  m, ;  of  Callir- 
rhoe  in  the  Ilissus  opposite  the  Olympium,  59  m. ;  of  the  Bissus 
bed  opposite  the  theatre,  50  m.  From  the  present  level  of  the 
theatre  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  there  is  a  fall  of  more  than 
41  m. ;  the  fall  is  about  equally  rapid  along  the  entire  extent 
of  the  slope  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  while  the  soil  is  frill  ot 
small  stones.  Surely,  it  would  take  more  than  the  ofr-cited  hand- 
fril  of  rushes  to  establish  a  swamp  on  sucli  a  hillside.  We  have, 
however,  excellent  geological  authority  that  from  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tliere  never  could  have  been  a 
Bwamp  there.  The  Neleum  inscription"  can  be  held  to  prove 
nothing  fiirther  than  that,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  suggests,  the  drain 
from  the  existing  theatre  ran  through  this  precinct.  We  must 
therefore  seek  the  Limnse  elsewhere. 

We  know  that  from  time  immemorial  the  pott«rs  plied  tiieir 
trade  in  the  Ceramicus,  because  here  they  found  the  clay  suitable 
for  their  use.  The  so-called  Theseum  is  68,6  m.  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  present  level  at  the  Piraeus  railroad  station,  54.9  m. ;  at 
the  Dipylum  (and  here  we  are  on  the  ancient  level),  only  47.9  ra. 
Out  beyond  the  gate  comes  a  long  slope,  extending  till  the  Ce- 

^  Am.  Jiiuriud  of  Archaotogy,  II  [.  8S-48. 
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phieeus  is  reached,  at  an  elevation  of  21  m.  So  the  Dipylum  is 
over  43  m.  below  the  present  level  of  the  theatre-precinct ;  and  it 
is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ancient  city.  Here,  therefore,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city,  is  where  we  should  expect  from  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  t^)  find  the  marshes.  Out  in 
the  open  plain  beyond  this  quarter  of  the  city  to-day,  after  every 
heavy  rain,  the  water  collects  and  renders  the  ground  swampy. 
"With  the  Dipylum  as  a  starting-point,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that,  in  very  ancient  times,  the  Limnffi  extended  to  Co- 
lonus  Agorseus,  to  the  east  into  the  hollow  which  became  a  portion 
of  the  agora  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  west  into  the  depression 
between  Colonns  Agorseus  and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs.  The 
exact  extent  and  character  of  the  low  ground  in  these  two  direc- 
tions can  only  be  determined  by  excavating  the  ancient  level, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  not  been  reached  by  the  deep  new 
railroad  catting  running  across  this  section  north  of  the  so-called 
Theseum. 

The  excavations  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  between  Colonus  Agorseus  and 
the  Areopagus,  have  shown  that  the  ruins  and  the  ancient  street 
at  this  point  have  been  buried  to  a  great  depth  by  the  debris 
washed  down  from  the  Pnyx.  Unfortunately,  these  diggings  have 
not  been  extensive  enough  to  restore  the  topography  of  the  west 
and  Boa*hwest  slopes  of  Colonus  Agorseus. 

"We  have  abundant  notices,  besides  those  already  given,  of  a 
precinct  or  precincta  of  Dionysus  in  this  section.  Hesychius 
speaks"  of  a  house  in  Melitc  where  the  tragic  actors  rehearsed. 
Photiua  repeats"  the  stat€ment  almost  word  for  word.  Philos- 
tratus  mentions  "  a  council-house  of  the  artists  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ceramicus.  Pausanias  (r.  2.  5),  just  atter  entering  the  city,  sees 
within  one  of  the  stoas  the  house  of  Poulytion  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dionysus  Melpomenus.  He  speaks  next  of  a  precinct 
with  various  iydKiiaTa,  and  among  them  the  fece  of  the  demon  of 
unmixed  wine,  Acratus.  Beyond  this  precinct  waa  a  building 
with  images  of  clay,  representing,  among  other  scenes,  Pegaana, 
who  brought  the  worship  of  Dionysus  to  Athens.     This  building 

"Hestch.  MtXiT^r  oIkdi. 
"Photius,  McXiWwv  oInDt. 
"PaiLosT.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  251. 
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also  was  plainly  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  wine-god.  In  fact,  the 
nioet  venerable  traditions  in  Athens,  with  reference  to  Dionysus, 
centre  here.  AH  the  various  representations  here  are  connected 
with  the  oKlest  legends.  Pausanias  (i.  3.  1.)  says  that  the  Cera- 
micus  had  its  very  name  from  Ceramus,  a  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne, 

We  have  already  seen  that  an  orchestra  was  first  estahlished  in 
the  agora.  Timreus  adds  **  that  this  was  a  conspicuous  place  where 
were  the  statues  of  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  we  know 
to  have  Btoo<l  in  the  agora. 

The  scholiast  to  the  Dc  Corona  of  Demosthenes  *'  says  that  the 
"  hieron  "  of  Calamites,  an  eponymous  hero,  was  close  to  the  Le- 
ntBum.  Ilesychiuswordflthiestatementdifferently,  8ayingthat[the 
statue  of]  the  hero  himself  was  near  the  Lena-um.  We  know  that 
the  statues  of  eponymous  heroes  were  set  up  in  the  agora.  Here 
again  the  new  Aristotle  manuscript  conies  to  our  support,  telling 
us  (^Pol.  c.  3)  that  the  nine  archons  did  not  occupy  the  same 
building,  but  that  the  Baeileus  had  the  Bucoleum,  near  the  Pry- 
taneum,  and  that  the  meeting  and  marriage  of  the  Basileus'  wife 
with  Dionysus  still  took  place  there  in  his  time.  That  the  Buco- 
leum must  be  on  the  agora,  and  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
Limmean-Leuffian  territory,  have  long  been  accepted.  The 
location  of  the  Limnie  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acropolis  must 
thus  he  considered  as  settled. 

Dr.  Dijrpfeld  maintains  that  the  ancient  orchestra  and  the  later 
Agrippeum  theatre  near  by,  mentioned  by  Philostratus,**  lay  in 
the  depression  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  but 
considerably  abovt!  the  foot  of  the  declivity. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Nemu  quoted  above  we  know  that  the 
old  orchestra  could  not  have  been  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Diony- 
sus Limnipua,  for  this  was  opened  but  once  in  every  year,  on  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion,"  while  the  Chyfri  and  therefore  6  hrX 
AT}val<(>  aytitv  were  held  on  the  following  day.  Tliis  involves  too 
that  tlie  PithoiijUi.  as  well  as  the  "  contests  at  the  Lenseum  "  could 

"Tim.  Lex.  Plat. 

"  Demos.  Dc  Corona,  129,  scholium. 

"PRILOSTRATUS,    Vtl.  Sl'ph.,f,.  247. 

"Seealsu  Tbvctdidks  above. 
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not  have  been  celebrated  in  tlie  sanctuary  iv  AiftvaK,  though  por- 
tions of  each  of  these  divieions  of  the  Anthesteria  wvrn  held  in  the 
Lenteum,  which  contained  the  Linma-an  "hieron." 

The  Lena^um  munt  lie  iv  KCuvcun,  and  therefore  on  the  low 
ground.  A  passage  in  Isseua  (8.  3r»)  is  authority  that  the  sanct- 
uary of  Dionysus  ^i-  Aifivatt  was  ^i'  atrrec  /.  e.,  within  the  The- 
mistoclean  walls.  So  we  have  it  located  within  narrow  limits, 
somewhere  in  the  space  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  agora  in  Ceramicus,  south  by  the  Areopagus,  west  by  the 
Pnyxand  the  Hill  of  the  Nympbs,  and  north  by  the  Dipylum. 

Prom  the  neighl)orliood  of  the  Oionysiiie  foundations  and  from 
allusions  mentioned  by  Pausanias  immediately  upon  entering  the 
eity,  we  may  be  justified  in  locating  this  ancient  cult  of  Dionysus 
€11  Ai/ipaK  still  more  exactly,  and  placing  it  somewhere  on  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  southwestern  slope  of  Oolonus  Agorwus.  More 
precise  evidence  of  its  site  we  may  obtain  from  future  excavation; 
though  as  this  region  lay  outside  the  Byzantine  city-walls,  the  ruins 
may  have  been  more  or  less  completely  swept  away. 

In  view  of  its  position  outside  of  the  gate  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic 
city,  by  the  wine-press,  we  understand  why  the  contest  in  the 
Lenreum  was  called  a  contest  Kar  &ypov^.  Because  enclosed  later 
within  the  walls  of  Thomistoclea,  the  Linmie  were  also  referred  to 
as  iv  atnfi.  Situated  as  they  were  in  the  territory  of  the  agora, 
we  see  why,  although  the  Arehon  Eponymus  directed  the  City 
Dionysia,  the  Arehon  Basileus  presided"  over  the  Anthesteria,  and 
therefore  over  "  the  contest  at  the  Lenivuni " ;  and  the  agoranomes, 
the  superintendents  of  the  market-place,  whose  duties  were  con- 
fined to  the  agora,  iwer^Keaav  roiv  'xyrpovi.'^ 

In  closing,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  review  the  picture 
presented  of  the  most  ancient  Athens.  Behind  the  nine-gated 
Pelasgic  fortifications  lay  the  city,  with  its  temples,  its  palace,  "  the 
goodly  house  of  Erechtheus,"  and  its  dwellings  for  the  people, 
remains  of  which  can  even  now  be  seen  within  the  Pelasgicum. 
Immediately  without  the  gate  stood  the  Pythium,the  Olympium, 
the  temple  of  Gt  Vourotrophts,  and  other  foimdations.     Directly 

"PoLLVX  VIII.  89,  90,    (rt.      TOT. 'A*?*.   IlaXir<(a.; 
"  MoMMKKN,  HeurloUigie,  p.  3(,.  now. 
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before  the  entraace,  some  two  hundred|  paces  from  the  city-walla, 
was  the  Bpriog  EnneacruDus,  whose  water  was  most  esteemed  by 
the  citizens.     Not  far  from  this  was  the  wine-presa.     Here  the 
people  built  the  first  altar,  the  first  temple,  the  first  orchestra,  and 
instituted  the  first  festival  in  honor  of  the  wine-god,  long  before 
the  new  Dionyaian  cult  was  brought  iolfrom  Eleutherse ;  and  here 
for  centuries  were  r^sed  every  year  about  the  orchestra  tiers  ot 
wooden  seats  in  preparation  for  the  annual  dramatic  contests. 
John  Pickard. 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  1891. 
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On  the  4th  of  last  Jauuaiy  a  dealer  in  antiquities  in  Athens 
brought  me  a  fragment  of  Pentelic  marhle  bearing  a  metrical 
sepulchral  inscription.  He  said  that  it  was  found  near  the  Hagia 
Triaa  church,  i.  e.,  in  the  Ceramicus.  The  stone  is  smooth  on  the 
fece  and  on  the  sides,  rough  on  the  back  and  broken  off  in  an 
irregular  horizontal  line  on  the  top  and  bottom.  The  top  fracture 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  first  line,  leaving,  however,  a  part 
of  every  letter,  so  that  it  is  quite  le^ble.  Four  letters  in  the 
other  lines  are  slightly  defaced,  but  not  erased.  The  bottom  frac- 
ture runs  about  .015  m.  below  the  last  line  of  the  inscription. 
The  atone  is,  in  general,  .06  m.  thick,  .15  m.  high.  At  the  bot- 
tom the  width  is  .246  m.,  at  the  top  242 ;  the  width  is  the  width 
originally  given  by  the  stone-dresser.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
tapers  toward  the  top.  There  are  no  traces  of  color.  I  bought 
the  stone,  after  convincing  myself  of  its  indubitable  genuineness. 
I  gave  it  lately  to  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 


N*l  AOTHTOSETAI  PJb 
EYOYAAAlTHAHNTHKRe 

S-ni  B  I  O T H'ANHA\HrrAP 
AEI AAk  PYTOMEXOSA 
HA  I  |»l  AiTHiiHikAAl 
El  APO+QI  A\ENH4 


This  copy  of  the  inscription  is  made  directly  from  the  stone, 
being  traced  through  a  paper  impression  and  compared  afterward 
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with  the  original.     In  minuBcules,  in  later  spelling,  and  arranged 
with  regard  to  its  metrical  form,  it  is  as  follows  : 

<r^  Bum;  nvTif/ii)v  yap  |  ael  ZoKptnov  ej^ovira  I 
^Xuciaf!  T^  a^  K\ai  |  ei  airo^difi^^  | 
"  Because  of  faithful  and  sweet  friendsUp,  thy  companion  EuthyUa 
has  placed  this  stone  upon  thy  grave,  Biote;  for  thy  memory  skeforef^er 
cherishes  with  tears  as  she  laments  for  thy  perished  youth." 

The  inscription  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  It  haa  been  compared  carefully  with  many  inscrip- 
tionB  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  public  and  private,  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  and  elsewhere  in  Athens.'  It  haa  been  compared 
with  all  the  aceesaible  late  fifth  century  inscriptions  quoted  by 
Kbhler  in  his  article,  Die  attische  Grabsteine  des  fUnftai  Jahr- 
hmderts;'"  and  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  it  shows  an  advance  upon  those  inscriptions. 
The  characters,  in  general,  are  post-Euclidean.  T  and  A  appear 
instead  of  A  and  V  .  H  in  no  longer  the  spiritus  asper,  hut  is 
»)'.  n  is  in  use.  There  is  no  sign  for  the  «;HW(iw  a.-'^er,  aa  we 
see  friim  ETAIPA.  All  the  letters  of  the  post-Euclidean  alphabet 
are  exhibited  except  f,  f  and  ■^,  which  are  not  needed  in  this 
inscription.  The  forms  for  these  letters  in  documents  of  the 
early  fourth  century  are  I,  i  and  Y*.  The  arrangement  is 
<TToixT]B6v.      0  i.-*  used   to  tlenote  o  and  the  pseudo-dipthong  ou. 

'  A.  public  document  recording  an  act  of  the  year  b.  c.  408  {CIA,  iv,  p.  166, 
62'')  is  in  character  which  closely  resembla  tbosa  of  this  epitaph.  Lolling,  who  fiist 
puhlishe']  that  inscnption  in  the  AcXrlar  'A>)xiui>Xi>7uAv,  18S8,  pp.  206-20T,  epeake  of 
the  charactors  a&  poEt-Euciideun,  and  notes  Iheir  appeHnince  in  Ibia  document  as  pe- 
culiar. Kirchhoff,  in  CIA,  I.  c,  says,  Indiei  enim  crebreneenie  ilia  aetalt  lonieae 
litteraturae  usu  facile  potuit  fifri,  tit  eiinm  lion  iuati  populi  dtcreio  lapicidae  pro 
arbitrio  ea  uli  occiperent 

*Mitth.  Alhen,!.  p.  850  ff. 

,   p.  61,   499';     KoBLER,    MUik. 
atl.  Inachriften,  \  3,  8. 
,3;   for  Y,  CIA,  ir.  2  i»nd  6.     Tbeae 
I  Athens,  and  closely  resemble  this  epi- 
taph in  lettering.     Compare  Ueisterbans,  J  3,  4. 
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These  facts  agree  with  an  early  date  in  the  fourth  century,'  It 
is  true  that  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  used  iu  Attic  sepulchral 
inscriptions  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaa  war,  and  this  epitaph  might  therefore  be  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
inherent  probability  justifies  us  in  assigning  it  to  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth  century. 

The  letters  are  well  cut,  being  sharp  and  true  in  line,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  well  shaped.  Most  of  them  are  one  cm. 
in  height.  0  0  Q  are  a  little  less  than  that.  The  slanting  strokes 
of  K  do  not  reach  to  a  level  with  the  ends  of  the  haeta.  The 
outside  strokes  of  M  are  at  an  angle  with  the  vertical,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  strokes  of  S  are  slanting.  In  N  the  angles  are 
not  on  a  level  with  the  ends  of  the  vertical  strokes.  H  is  rather 
clumsily  made. 

So  far  as  the  literary  form  of  the  inscription  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  graceful  and  well  written  epigram  consisting  of  two  ele- 
giac distichs.  The  <liction  is  poetical  and  the  rhythm  musical.  I 
have  noted  a  few  features  of  versification,  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
Professor  Allen's  article  On  Greek  Versification  in  Inseripiions 
in  Vol,  rv  of  the  Papers  of  the  American  School.  Final  a  in 
EvduWa  is  long  by  position  before  initial  ar,  no  case  of  which  is 
cited  by  Allen*;  a  in  SoKpvniv  is  short  before  «/>.'  The  elision  of 
final  €  in  r^vBe  is  exhibited  graphically."  Final  p  in  iiv^fti}v  is  as- 
similated by  the  influence  of  the  following  initial  7,*  There  is  a 
cade  of  weak  hiatus  in  KKaUi  atro(f>9tfiei^';."'  'A-7Toif>difievt)i  closing 
the  inscription  and  an  elegiac  distich  will  be  noted  by  all  who  are 
iamiliar  \vith  sepulchral  epigrams  as  illustrating  a  favorite  use  of 
either  airoi^dCuevoi;  or  ^B(tievo<;. 

The  name  of  the  deceased,  B(rf-nj,  is  one  which  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  inscriptions,  but  not  frequently.     It  is  given  by  E. 

>  Reinach,  Traite  d'^pigrapkU  grecque,  pp.  '2%,  261  \  RoBUifre,  Oreek  Epi- 
graphy, I,  p.  104. 

•  Alleh,  as  above,  Papers,  iv.,  pp.  "O-QD. 

'  Allen,  p.  81. 

'  Allen,  p.  Ml.     Compare  MeieTERHANs,  J  2S. 

•MEIflTBRHANS,  ni- 

'*  Allen,  pp.  10-5-107  ;  Hadlet-Allkn,  ftrfek  Qrammar ;  75  D.  e. 
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Ourtius"  as  one  of  the  rarer  female  names  ddatus  ex  schetUa 
meis  ei  diumis  attkis.  It  is  found  in  two  inscriptionB,  one  possi- 
bly, and  the  other  certainly,  from  Smyrna,"  It  occurs  in  at  least 
nine  inscriptions  cit«d  by  Koumanoudes."  In  five  inetancea  the 
person  thus  named  was  from  Heraclea,  while  the  sixth "  came 
from  Miletufl,  and  the  nativity  of  two "  is  unknown.  One  only 
was  from  an  Attic  deme.'*  To  these  may  be  added  at  least 
one  in  the  Corpus  Iiiscr.  Atlicarum,"  nativity  unknown,  not 
cited  by  Koumanoudcs.  The  name  also  occurs,  as  it  is  well 
known,  in  the  inscription  discovered  by  Dr.  Waldstein  In  Eretria 
something  over  a  year  agt,,"  A  masculine  name,  BAn-o;,  some- 
times occurs.  Pape  "  cites  several  instances,  one  from  an  Attic 
deme.*"    In  Koumanoudes  it  appears  as  the  name  of  a  Milesian." 

The  name  EvffuWa  is  found  here,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first 
time.  I  cannot  discover  it  in  Pape,  or  in  any  of  the  indices. 
The  masculine  EWwXXw  occurs  in  a  Delphian  inscription.** 

The  monument  before  ue  is  a  private  grave-stone  of  the  more 
modest  class  erected  by  a  woman  named  Euthylla  in  honor  of  a 
young  friend  named  Biote.  That  she  was  young  we  are  justified 
in  inferring  from  ^Xuciat  &wo<j>0itUv7i'i.     The  word  haipa  is  used 

''  CuKTtOH,  Intcriptumet  Attieae  duodteim,  ix. 
"C70,  II,  8143,  8227, 


I*  Kmiiiarottirt,  2077. 
'tKavftamMitt,  2691,: 


"  CIA,  II  ,  8553, 

"[B]IOTH  I  [A]PISTOTEAOY.  See  ProfessoT  RicaABDSOM's  report 
above,  p  89,»nd  Dr.  W ^I-dateis  in  Ninnleenth  Century  tor  1891,  p.  848.  I  copj 
thu  inecriplion  Trom  a  paper  impression  which  I  made  in  Eretria  on  April  8,  18^. 
Tbe  alone  is  entire,  but  corroded  on  the  surfnce  on  the  left  side. 

'•  Pafk,  QritehUche  Eigennamen,  e.  v.  BiorT«, 

"'Oq.     Compare  Note  16  above.     "  Ksu/iarai^jqt,  2078. 

"  Weschbr  and  Foucabt,  Inacriptions  rteueitlies  A  Delpha,  403,  line  8. 
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here  simply  to  designate  an  iatimate  friend  and  companion,  in  the 
same  earlier  and  nobler  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Sappho : 

ToSe  vvv  eraCpai 
TttK  f/touri  T^pirva  KoXm  helvm     (Fr,   11)  and 
AaVo)  KoX  Nio'/3a  naXa  /liv  tpCKai  ^av  kralpai    (Fr.  81) 

These  fragments  are  both  from  Atheneeae,  who  discusses  the 
earlier  and  later  meanings  of  the  word."     The  word  eralpot  is 
used  in  the  same  senae  in  the  following  sepulchral  inscription : 
'AvBf/iiSoi  Tii&e  afffia  •  k6ic\^  trrfipavovenp  iraipoi 
fivtjiieCav  aperifi  ouveKa  xal  <t>^\{ai 
'Avdefiii 
'llpo'l>i\if' 

In  this  case  also  we  have  a  stone  erected  either  by  various  friends 
of  Anthemis  or  by  Herophile,  one  of  these  friends.     A  similar 
instance  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  inscription : 
OlvavBrf.  'ApuTra'Y6pa^ 

Several  instances  of  stonts  erected  by  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
given  by  Kaibel.** 

I  have  characterized  the  stone  as  one  of  the  more  modest  class. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  its  form  may  have  been.  It 
was  not  a  large  stone,  as  we  see  from  the  dimensions  of  the  frag- 
ment It  diminished  in  width  slightly  as  it  rose.  It  was  sur- 
mounted, perhaps,  by  a  gable-shaped  top  like  a  pediment,  or  by 
an  anthemion  piunted  or  carved.  This  gable  or  anthemion  would 
be  connected  by  a  moulding  with  the  tablet  below.  Just  under 
the  moulding  may  have  been  the  short  inscription  of  possibly 
three  lines,  giving  Biota's  name  in  the  nominative,  her  father's 

"  Deipn.  xill.,  671.  Compare  Mahafft,  Soaal  Life  in  Oreeee,  Cbap.  IZ 
p.  S84.  The  fhigineiitB  are  given  by  Birok,  Peetae  LyrUi  Qraeei,  under  the  num- 
bers 11  and  SI,  but  he  reftdg  tihwt  nnd  (ra^ai,  I  have  followed  the  comTnonreadi'ig< 
in  thew  words. 

"  CIA,  IV.,  p.  114,  No.  491'.  Cotnpftre  EaiDii.,  Eplgr.  Or.,  No.  TA  ;  Mittk. 
Atlim,  X,  p.  363  (Kohkr)  ;  Kovnamitrit,  2961. 

"  CIA,  u,  No.  4044.    Very  meagre  details  are  given  of  this  inscription. 
"  E/ti^.  Qr.,  No8.  488,  619  {from  Rome).     Possibly  we  have  a  aimikr  case  in 
it  of  Kitjios  and  Dennya. 
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n&me  in  the  genitive,  her  ethnzkon,  if  she  was  a  foreigner,  her 
demoWcm,  if  ehe  waa  an  Athenian.  Or  some  inacription  like 
BtrfTTj  ---ow,  xPV^y  X"'P*  ™*y  ^^^^  been  placed  here.  Immedi- 
ately below  may  have  been  painted  or  carved  in  low  relief  some 
acene  in  which  the  frienda  Biote  and  Euthylla  were  grouped  as 
they  sometlnies  had  been  in  life.  The  reserve  of  the  period  of 
art  to  which  the  stone  belongs  would  give  us  a  simple  group.  We 
might  have  Biote  sitting,  with  Euthylla  standing  before  her, 
clasping  her  hand,  exhibiting  the  Be^U/Kni  as  a  sign  of  the  affection 
expreaBed  in  worda  in  the  epitaph.  .  The  epitaph  would  come 
below  the  picture  or  the  relief.  If  there  were  no  work  of  the 
pencil  or  chisel,  the  epitaph  would  follow  the  first  inaciiption  with 
an  interval  which  might  be  decorated  with  rosettes  or  left  plain." 
It  is  fruitless,  perhaps,  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  who  the  per- 
sons were  whose  names  appear  on  this  stone.  But,  after  observing 
the  tacts  noted  above,  I  am  tempted  to  make  one  or  two  suggea- 
(aons.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  stone  waa  erected  by 
a  friend,  not  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.  From 
this  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  that  the  dead  Biote  was  not 
an  Athenian,  and  perhaps  that  she  was  from  some  rather  distant 
re^on,  living  in  Athene  without  her  family.  We  have  noted  that 
the  name  is  found  chiefly  among  foreigners.  Possibly  Biote  was 
a  alave,  one  superior  in  charms  of  person,  mind  and  heart  The 
use  of  h-aip&i  for  a  fellow-slave  ia  aa  old  as  Homer."  This  atone 
is  evidently  one  of  the  humbler  sort,  though  vying  with  any  in  the 
simplicity  and  sweetness  of  its  sentiment,  and  in  the  exquisite  form 
of  its  expression.  We  have  noted  that  the  name  Biote  ia  found 
oftener  from  Heraclea  than  from  any  other  place,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  there  were  many 

"  Compare  tablet  No.  866  in  the  National  Miueum  at  Athens,  given  in  CIA,  ii.', 
pp.  216-217,  No.  2724  ;  aUo  No.  m,  of  an  earlier  period,  given  in  CIA,  it.,  p.  113, 
No.  477,  k.  Sea  Stack  klbe  no's  Ordier  dtr  Eellattn,  Plate*  IIl-VI  [  PiR- 
VANOOLU,  &rali3leint  der  alien  OrUchen ;  BauueibteK,  DtnkmaUr,  I.  ».  o. 
Ordber  (Juliui),  Fbikdkrich8-Woi.tbrs,  Baiui^ine  d.  gr.  PUutik,  pp.  826-328, 
with  literature  there  cited. 

"  Otytaey,  xiv.  407,  413;  XT.  807.  Somewhat  reluciaotly  we  may  Bad  it  not  to 
be  impossible  that  Biole  wns  an  iralfia  in  the  later  special  sense  of  the  word,  though 
the  word  uecd  in  the  epitaph  hto  not  (hut  meaniag.  We  must  remember  that  this 
class  of  persons  included  Aapasia. 
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slaves  in  Athene,  and  that  they  came  largely  from  foreign  lands, 
including  the  various  countries  on  the  Pontus," 

Perhaps  I  have  written  more  fiilly  of  this  simple  stone  than  its 
content  will  seem  to  warrant,  but  it  has  interested  mc  greatly. 
Few  inscriptions  tell  so  much  in  so  little  space,  in  so  good  a  form. 
But  apart  from  this,  apart  from  tlie  one  new  name  Euthylla  that 
wo  meet  here,  apart  from  the  epigraphical,  metrical  and  gram- 
matical facts  illustrated,  apart  from  the  suggestions  as  to  recon- 
struction of  the  monument,  and  as  to  the  persons  whose  names 
here  appear,  wo  are  justified  in  lingering  for  a  few  moments  over 
this  humble  tribute  to  human  grief  and  human  love.  For  these 
are  peculiar  neither  to  us  nor  to  ancient  Athens,  These  g^ve  us 
fellowship  with  all  ages  and  with  all  men.  The  little  stone  fell 
and  was  buried  for  centuries.  The  love  that  created  it  lives  on 
forever.     'H  hydirt}  oiiS^ore  irlirreu 

"NTiLLiAM  Carey  Poland, 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  2  June,  1892. 


**  OlLBBBT,  Or.  Staalaattarlhuma;  I,  p.  16S,  who  cites  Ctasicles  u  quol«d  b; 
AtheiuBtu,  Ti.,  2T2,  b.  There  were  400,000  slaves  id  Attica  in  b.  c.  400.  Bee  ftlsn 
BucBiKSBcaiiTZ,  Setiti  und  Eraerb,  i.  Chap.  3,  and  particuUrly  pp.  11&-119.  Or 
couree  M  Mveral  places  bora  the  name  of  Henkcleii,  it  wniild  be  unfair  to  assume  that 
every  Biinf  'Hpa(X<^if  came  from  Heraclea  on  the  Pontui.  See  Oalltr.'ion  of  Ortek 
aofiKe  Briiuh  Muteum,  Purt  I,  p.  110,  No.  100  (Hicks'  not«). 
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A  TORSO  FROM  DAPHNE. 
[Plate  XXIV.] 


The  torso  wliich  by  the  kindaesd  of  the  Ephor-General  of 
Antiquities,  Mr.  Kabbadias,  I  am  allowed  to  publish  in  this 
article,  was  found  in  the  summer  of  1892,  in  the  Pass  of  Daphne, 
at  the  western  end,  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  in  excavations 
conducted  by  Mr.  Eabourogloa  for  the  Archseological  Society  oi 
Athens.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Deliion  of  1892,  p.  49,  as  Kopfto^ 
vtavCov  apj^aucffi  T^vfi'i,  a  designation  which  is  not  only  inade- 
quate, coDsidering  the  importance  of  the  object,  but  incorrect. 
It  cannot  properly  be  called  archaic. 

The  torso  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more  than  two- 
thirds  life  size.  The  only  significant  dimension  that  can  be  given 
exactly  is  the  length  of  the  body  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to 
the  memArum  virile.  This  dimension  is  .36  m.  The  figure  is 
therefore  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ephebus  from  the  Acropolis, 
a  cut  of  which  is  given  in  Collignon,  Sisloire  de  la  Sculpture 
Grecqiie,  p.  374.  It  coincides  more  nearly  in  size  with  the  Ptoian 
Apollo  published  in  the  BuUetin  de  Correspmdance  SeUhaque (18S6, 
plate  vi),  except  that  the  latter  has  an  abnormally  long  body. 
Owing  to  the  breaking  off"  of  the  left  leg  and  the  right  arm,  with 
some  of  the  body  adjacent,  it  is  impossible  to  give  either  the 
breadth  of  the  shoulders  or  of  the  hips,  or  even  the  girth  of  our 
torso.  Even  the  right  leg  is  bo  broken  as  to  leave  no  clear  traces 
of  the  situation  of  the  knee ;  but  the  thigh  seems  to  have  been 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  body  thau  was  the  ease  in  the  Ptoian 
Apollo. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  figure  was  meant  to  represent 
an  ephebuB,  not  so  much  from  its  small  size  as  from  the  general 
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build.  Plate  xi  represents  the  tigure  from  two  ditteront  points 
of  view. 

We  Bee  at  once  that  we  have  before  us  a  portrayal  of  iuteuse 
exertion.  In  the  absence  of  head,  legs,  and  arms,  it  might  seem 
preposterous  to  try  to  discover  what  the  action  is.  WTien  so  little 
is  preserved  it  might  seem  open  to  doubt  whether  the  figure  was 
standing  upright  or  lying  on  its  face  or  it-s  back,  or  was  brought  to 
its  knees,  or  whether  it  utood  singly  or  facing  au  antagonist,  either 
victorious  or  in  extremis.  Neither  can  we  tell  what  it  may  have 
held  in  hands  that  are  now  gone.  But,  iu  spite  of  all  this,  an 
approximation  to  a  reasonable  interpretation  may  perhaps  be 
made. 

Let  U9  notice  more  closely  the  position  of  our  tigure.  The 
right  log  is  advanced  very  vigorously  beyond  the  right  shoulder; 
but  the  right  arm  was  thrown  back,  as  is  shown  by  the  flatness 
of  the  right  breast  compared  with  the  left,  the  greater  prominence 
of  the  ribs  on  the  right  nide,  and  the  rolling  together  of  the 
mascles  of  the  back  adjacent  to  this  shoulder.  But  while  the 
left  leg,  of  which  we  have  not  even  a  stump,  was  thrown  far 
back,  as  the  strained  abdomen  shows,  the  left  shoulder  (and  this 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  position)  is  thrown  so  far  for- 
ward that  when  we  look  at  it  edgewise,  taking  the  upper  body 
m  ^nc,  we  see  the  lower  body  en /act.  The  left  arm,  judging 
from  the  remaining  stump,  must  have  been  extended  forward 
and  with  a  downward  inclination  directly  in  front  of  the  pubes. 

By  this  contrasted  motion  of  the  arms  and  the  legs  an  antag- 
onism is  brought  about  between  the  ujiper  and  lower  halves  of 
the  body ;  and  yet,  were  all  the  misi^ing  limbs  present,  we  sliould 
seeacontrollingsymmetry  in  the  whole  figure,  including  achiastic 
responsion  of  right  arm  and  left  leg,  as  well  as  of  left  arm  and 
right  leg,  which  we  can  now  partly  see. 

The  iurrow  running  down  the  middle  of  tlie  front  <»f  the  body 
bends  sharply  from  right  to  left,  while  on  the  back  the  furniw 
runs  downward  from  left  ti)  right,  drawn  over  to  the  right  wide 
by  the  forward  tension  of  the  right  leg.  Cf.  Brunn,  MonumeiHs 
de  la  Sculpture  Grerque  ct  Romaine,  Xo.  249,  where  the  furrow  \a 
deeper  than  in  our  tigure.  The  head  was  bent  somewlmt  to  the 
right. 
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A.  Of  the  intensity  of  the  action  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Afl 
to  the  kind  of  action,  a  half-dozen  or  more  possibilities  present 
themselveB. 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  Munich  athlete  pouring  oil  into  his 
ext£nded  left  hand  (Brunn,  op.  ciL,  !No.  132)  is  somewhat  parallel. 
But,  as  it  does  not  approach  this  figure  in  intensity  of  action,  it 
may  be  dismissed  at  once. 

2.  That  it  was  a  sandal-binder,  like  the  Lysippian  Hermea  in 
the  Acropolis  Jfuseum  (Mittheil.  arch.  Inst.,Athm.  Abtkeil.,  xi,Taf. 
IX ),  supposed,  before  tlic  head  was  found,  to  be  a  charioteer,  or  like 
the  so-called  Jason  (Brunn,  op.  cit.  No.  67),  is  hardly  possible.  The 
inclination  of  the  head  of  our  figure  to  the  right  ie  not  a  signifi- 
cant diflerence.  Some  of  the  replicas  of  Jason  in  Clarac,  Miisie 
de  Sculpture,  vol.  v,  plate  814,  also  have  the  head  turned  to  the 
right.  But  the  feet  of  our  figure  are  clearly  out  of  reach  of  the 
hands.  However  much  the  right  leg  were  bent  at  the  knee,  that 
foot  would  be  too  far  away  to  be  brought  up  within  reach  even  ot 
the  left  hand,  with  its  favorable  slant  given  by  the  sloping  shoul- 
der. And,  as  for  the  left  leg,  we  have  seen  that  this  was  fer  in 
the  rear. 

3.  The  attitude  of  tension  might  suggest  a  charioteer,  with  the 
right  hand,  which  usually  held  the  goad,  brought  back  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  application  of  the  goad  was  not  called  for,  and  when 
the  whole  strength  of  the  left  arm,  and  more,  too,  was  called  into 
requisition  to  hold  the  horses.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  left 
leg  would  be  thrown  so  far  back  when  a  strong  brace  was  needed 
to  support  the  left  arm.  In  the  Acropolis  bronze,  representing 
probably  a  charioteer  {Jahrbitck  d.  d.  arch.  Inst.,  i,  173),  we  see  the 
left  leg,  as  we  should  expect,  braced  to  Buppwrt  the  left  arm,  and 
the  right  arm  also  reinforcing  the  left  in  reining  in  the  horses. 
In  our  figure  the  right  arm  was  thrown  too  far  back  to  have  been 
BO  used. 

The  left  shoulder  thrust  out  over  the  right  leg,  with  the  left 
leg  thrown  hack,  so  far  from  being  a  bracing  attitude,  is  less  eo 
than  that  on  the  strength  of  which  Friedrich  Hauser  {Jahrbuck 
d.  d.  arch.  Lisl.,ii,  p.  95  if.)  threw  out  the  Tux  bronze  fi-om  the  cate- 
gory of  charioteers.  The  whole  attitude  of  our  figure  is  not  that 
of  strength  exerted  backwards,  but  of  strength  in  onset. 
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4.  The  poseibility  that  this  is  a  wrestler  must  be  conceded. 
Neither  hands  nor  feet  are  preserved,  and  among  the  numerous 
irxiii*aTa  of  wrestling,  something  parallel  to  this  position  might  be 
found.  But  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  right  arm  should  be  &rin 
the  rear  at  the  moment  when  a  wrestler  was  making  a  fterce  move- 
ment to  the  right  Moreover,  before  resorting  to  the  idea  of  a 
group,  for  which  we  have  no  warrant,  we  ought  to  try  to  explain 
the  figure  hy  itself  This  consideration  might  also  make  us  pause 
before  resorting  to  the  idea  of  a  boxer  or  of  a  warrior  in  combat. 

6.  The  great  objection  to  accepting  the  theory  that  the  figure  is 
a  boxer,  is  the  contradiction  in  that  case  between  the  left  shoulder, 
which  is  thrown  forward  as  much  as  it  can  be  without  dislocation, 
and  the  arm,  which  seems  to  turn  downward.  But  even  if  we 
are  mistaken  &s  to  the  direction  of  the  arm,  and  the  left  hand  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  planting  a  blow,  what  can  the  left  leg  be 
doing,  skulking  in  the  rear  at  such  a  critical  moment  ? 

6.  If  we  wish  to  explain  the  figure  as  that  of  s  warrior,  a  natu- 
ral parallel  would  be  that  of  the  Kaples  Tyrannicides.  Of  these 
two  figures  (Brunn,  op.  ciL,  Nos.  326,  327),  Harmodius  resembles 
ours  more  in  the  position  of  the  legs,  while  Aristo^ton  resembles 
it  more  in  the  position  of  the  arms,  though  neither  has  the  inten- 
sity of  action  here  shown.  But  these  illustrate  the  fact  that  a 
man  does  not  attack  criss-cross,  but  throws  a  whole  side  into  the 
onset.  The  Borghcae  Warrior  (Brunn,  op.  ciL,  No.  75)  has  his 
legs  and  arms  distributed  more  nearly  like  our  figure,  but  his  left 
arm  is  much  more  raised,  and  his  head  turned  to  the  left.  Of 
course  it  is  recognized  that  he  is  not  in  onset,  but  is  wat<;hing  an 
antagonist  with  s  view  to  making  an  onset.  A  nearer  parallel  is 
found  in  a  figure  fi*om  the  Mausoleum  fiieze.'  The  parallel 
would  be  complete  were  the  left  shoulder  thrown  a  little  more 
around  to  the  front,  and  the  right  arm  more  to  the  rear.  A 
single  glance  reminds  us  that  the  figure  in  the  frieze  is  running 
rather  than  fighting.  The  warrior  from  Delos  in  the  Central 
Musetim  at  Athens  (Brunn,  op.  cit,  No.  9)  might  claim  a  com- 
parison, but  he  is  altogether  too  much  bent  over  toward  the 
right  knee,  and  the  left  leg  is  not  nearly  far  enough  to  the  rear. 

'  OvKBBKCK,  Oexehiekie  der  grUehiaehen  Platiik,  ith  Kd.,  Vol,  ii,  plate  oppcxito 
{Mge  107  ;  2iid  group  of  1st  wriei. 
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7.  Perhaps  the  first  thought  of  nearly  everyone  on  first  looking 
at  our  figure  would  be  that  we  have  here  a  discobolus,  largely 
perhaps  because  we  have  come  to  take  Myron's  discobolus  as  the 
natural  example  of  strained  effort.  A  more  careful  look  will  easUj 
convince  us  that  we  have  not  Myron's  discobolus  before  us,  if  we 
take,  as  we  well  may,  the  Maesimi  discobolus  (Brunn,  op.  dt,  No- 
236)  as  a  copy  of  Myron's  famous  bronze.  The  arms  and  head 
afford  an  exact  parallel,  but  the  body  is  bent  forward  and  the  left 
leg  not  carried  so  far  back.  Of  course  a  discobolus  may  assume 
a  variety  of  attitudes.  We  have  one  indeed  iu  the  form  of  a 
berm,  exhibiting  thus  a  very  stable  equilibrium  for  Myron's  most 
delicate  balance  (Brunn,  op.  cit.,  No.  320).  No  other  discobolus 
would  be  likely  to  afford  so  near  a  parallel  to  our  figure  as  the 
Massimi  copy.  The  quiet  discobolus  of  the  Vatican  (Brunn,  op. 
cit.,  No.  131)  is  no  more  a  case  in  point  than  an  unpublished 
bronze  from  the  Acropolis,  holding  the  discus  in  both  hands 
above  his  head,  or  a  similar  one  in  the  British  Museum  given  in 
Murray,  History  of  Greek  SciiIpHire,  Vol.  i,  p.  234. 

In  one  way  only  could  we  conceive  of  our  figure  as  a  disco- 
bolus, viz.,  as  in  the  act  of  launching  the  discus  with  his  left 
hand.  There  is  in  a  vase-painting  published  in  the  Arehaohgisehc 
Sjdtung  for  1878,  pi.  xi,  a  figure  throwing  the  discus  with  the  left 
hand,  but  this  left  handed  thrower  stands  almost  if  not  quite  alone 
among  discoboli. 

8.  The  theory  that  the  figure  is  a  dancer,  is  one  which  it  may  be 
still  more  diificnlt  to  reject.  Tlie  Pyrrhic  dance  especially  was  one 
requiring  energetic  motions.  The  Naples  Faun  (Clarac,  Musie  de 
Sculpture,  Vol.  iv,  pi.  717,  No.  1715  A)  is  in  much  the  same  atti- 
tude as  our  figure,  but  the  left  arm  is  too  much  raised  and  not 
enough  to  tlie  front.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  Taun  pre- 
sented in  Clarac,  Vol.  ii,  pi.  179,  No.  170.  A  small  unpublished 
Acropolis  bronze  has  the  legs  like  our  figure  and  the  left  hand 
raised  above  the  head,  as  for  a  dance, 

9.  However  possible  and  even  attractive  other  explanations  of 
the  figure  may  be,  the  simple  and  just  one  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a 
runner.  We  see  the  rightlegthrustfonvardjikewisethe  left  arm 
thrust  forward  to  balance  it,  and  so  far  to  the  front  as  to  give  the 
last  possible  moment  in  which  this  attitude  can  be  maintained. 
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The  left  leg  and  right  arm  are  to  the  rear,  but  just  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  those  limbe  that  have  held  the  front  as  long  as  they  can. 
The  arms  are  used  in  the  action  for  their  foil  value,  juBt  as  they 
are  in  picturea  of  runners  in  vase-pwntinge  {Cf-,  Momtmenti  Inst., 
X,  pi.  48  m).  It  is  noteworthy  that  iu  this,  aa  in  most  vase-paint- 
ings, the  arm  and  the  leg  of  the  same  side  go  forward  together. 
We  might  call  the  runners  "  rackers  " ;  ao  in  some  early  bronzes, 
as  in  Carapanos,  Dodona,  pi.  xi.  This  scheme  may  be  explained 
from  a  desire  to  show  the  body  in  front  and  the  legs  in  profile. 
Most  of  the  runners,  however,  in  Motiumenti  Inst,  x,  pi.  48  e8» 
'are  running  naturally  like  our  figure,  except  that  the  left  leg  is 
the  one  thrown  to  the  front.  Our  runner  is  running  at  his  full 
speed,  and  not  stooping  forward  at  a  goal,  as  is  perhaps  the  Naples 
runner  in  Clarac,  v,  pi.  8t>3,  No.  2196  A,  the  attitude  of  which  is 
something  like  that  of  the  figure  in  the  East  pediment  of  the 
^gina  temple,  stooping  forward  to  pick  up  the  fallen  warrior. 

Sculptors,  who  were  so  much  devoted  to  athletes,  could  not 
fail  to  notice  that  it  was  the  runner  who  caught  the  popular  eye. 
Xenophanes  (ii,  17,  Bergk)  save  of  running: 

TO  wep  4(ni  irpoTifiov 
j)a>fi.rfi  oaa'  avipSiv  ep^'  iv  aywvi  veXei. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  hear  especially  of  the  Ladus  of  Myron, 
and  that  the  hoplitodromus  Epicharinus  of  Critius  and  Ncsiotes  is 
singled  out  for  attention  hy  Pansanias.  In  Athens  especially  did 
ninning  come  to  honor,  and  at  the  lamiiadodromia  of  several 
festivals  the  ophebi  had  their  separate  running  matches.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  an  Attic  ephebus  sculptured 
as  a  runner. 

It  is  not  strange  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  to 
runners  figures  tliat  have  long  passed  as  something  else.  Hauser's 
argument  above  referred  to,  maintaining  that  the  Tux  bronze  re- 
presents not  a  charioteer  but  a  hoplitodromus  just  drawing  up  to 
pass  the  turning-post,  is  accepted  as  convincing  by  both  Overbeck 
and  CoUignon  in  their  recent  histories  of  Greek  sculpture.  With 
the  Tux  bronze  miiwt  go  an  Acropolis  bronze  still  unpublished, 
so  much  like  it  as  to  pass  for  a  replica.  The  attempt  of  Eayet  in 
Monuments  de  TArt  Antique  to  make  of  the  Borghese  Warrior  also 
a  hoplitodromus  has  not  proved  efiually  convincing. 
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B. — The  attempt  to  aeeign  this  figure  its  place  in  the  hietory 
of  Bculpture  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  head.  It  may 
happen  that  a  head  has  u  more  or  leea  archaic  appearance  than 
a  body  which  belongs  with  it.  Arcbeeologists  will  not  forget  the 
case  of  the  Ptoian  Apollo  above  referred  to,  the  body  of  which, 
foand  a  year  before  the  head,  seemed  80  little  archuc  that  there 
was  little  tboaght  of  dating  it  hack  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, whereas  the  head  was  so  archaic  as  to  make  the  discoverer, 
M.  Holleaax,  almost  willing  to  resort  to  the  doubtful  explanation 
of  the  statue  being  a  copy  of  an  earlier  one,  in  order  to  harmonize 
that  archaic  head  with  an  inscription  declared  to  be  from  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  (see  BuU.  de  Corr.  HeUhu^  xi,  p.  285  sq.) 

A  head  might  modify  judgment  in  either  direction  as  to  the 
age  of  this  torso,  but  judging  by  what  we  have,  and  proceeding 
with  caution,  if  not  with  diffidence,  we  may  propose  a  place  for 
it  It  ia  almost  certain,  when  we  take  into  account  the  auhdued 
technic,  the  restraint  shown  in  working  out  the  muscles,  that 
we  have  no  late  work.  The  contortions  of  Laocoon,  of  the  figures 
in  the  Pergamon  reliefs,  or  of  the  votive  ofierings  of  Attains,  find 
no  nearer  parallel  here  than  do  the  negligent  poses  of  Praxiteles' 
figures.     The  action  is  the  great  thing. 

The  intensity  of  the  strain  reminds  one  of  Myron.  Myron's 
devotion  to  the  expression  of  life  through  movement  seems  to 
confront  us  here.  What  Quintilian  (ii.  13.  10)  says  of  the  dlsco- 
holus,  distortum  et  dahorafum,  seems  applicable.  Had  we  the  legs 
and  arms  preserved,  we  should  see  more  of  movement;  hut  legs 
and  arms  are  not  the  only  hearers  of  movement.  The  body,  the 
very  centre  of  the  physical  frame,  shares  the  movement,  not  as  a 
subsidiary  partner,  hut  as  the  originator  of  the  action.  Of  Af  jron's 
Ladas,  the  runner,  Brunn  (^Gesch.  der  gr.  Kiiiisller,  i.  p.  150)  says: 
Der  Avsdruek  der  hbchffen  Lebendigkeit  henihte  also  hier  hauplsach- 
lirk  a"f  dem  schnrfen  Erfasstn  der  Wechselicirkung  alUr  Tfieile  in 
eiveni  einzigen  Moment  m  icelchem  die  gesammte  Lebensthdtigkeit  wie 
auf  eiven  Pimkl  zusammen  gedrinigt  ersehcirtt.  This  passage  read 
with  our  torso  before  us  seems  almost  like  a  running  commentary 
on  it.  Myron  delighted  in  seizing  a  single  moment  of  activity 
which  in  aflashmustturn  to  something  else,  and  we  have  seen  that 
our  Blatue  is  in  just  that  position.     Nowhere  do  we  get  a  clearer 
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illuBtration  of  what  Pliny  (JV.  ff.  xxxiv.  58)  meant  when  he  said 
that  Myron  was  m  symmetria  dilu/entior  than  Poljclitus.  It  took 
more  care  to  adjust  this  strained  body  than  those  quiet  figures  oi 
Polychtus.  How  could  a  ligure  be  more  Bymmetrieally  adjusted 
than  this?' 

To  say  that  this  torso  is  Myronian  would  be  ein  grosses  Wort 
ffelassen  auszusprechen,  but  if  restraint  in  form  and  utmost  daring 
in  position,  de  Vaudace  et  encore  de  Vaudace,  is  Myronian,  we  might 
almost  bring  the  grossrs  Wort  over  our  lips.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  the  sculptor  who  made  the  original  of  the 
Maesimi  discobolus  were  to  make  a  runner  he  would  make  him 
like  this.  Id  fact,  from  what  the  andents  say,  we  should  suppose 
that  Ladas  looked  something  like  this. 

But,  besides  this  general  similarity  of  attitude  to  Myron's  figures, 
our  figure  has  at  leasfone  special  feature  of  style  which  we  may 
bring  to  the  support  of  our  designation  of  Myronian.  The  style 
in  general  is  certainly  not  opposed  to  this  designation.  Quintil- 
ian's  molUora  {Inst.  Orat.  xii.  10.7)  applied  to  Myron  does  not  dis- 
claim for  him  something  of  the  spare  and  severe  style  of  his 
predecessors,  the  old  Attic  sculptors.  The  pubes  hair  is  a 
most  important  criterion.  Pliny  (N.  IT.  xxxiv.  68)  says  ot 
MjTon :  CapiUton  quoque  et  pubem  fion  cmendatius  fecisse  qiiam.  rudis 
anUquitas  mslituissel.  In  default  of  a  head  we  are  directed  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  piibes  hair,  We  might  hope  to  find  in  this 
some  of  the  old-iashioned  style  of  Myron.  We  do,  in  fact,  find 
a  most  striking  peculiarity  here,  which  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
sculpture  only  at  or  about  the  time  of  Myron.  Not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  hair  is  wrought  only  in  a  sketchy  manner,  its 
shape  arrests  attention  at  once.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  two  parts,  a  lower  part  forming  a  sort  ofring  about  the  membrvm 
tirih,  and  an  upper  part  in  the  furm  of  a  flat  isosceles  triangle  with 
its  equal  sides  somewhat  concave.     This  is  the  description  which 

'  For  a  commenlar;  on  the  passage  quoted  from  Pliny,  aee  Brunn,  QeKhichte 
der  Oriechiachen  Kunttler,  p.  1G3;  also  Kekule,  Ueber  den  Knpf  dta  PraxiteU 
iacfien  Ilirmtt,  p.  16 :  Ich  glnubt  ea  toll  durch  die  Worit,  mie  ate  iiberlirfert  tiTid 
in  der  Thai  drr  Preit  ei'ier  jfroweren  Schvrigriglirii,  der  lYeU  eine»  hukertn  Auf- 
tunndev  ron  Muhe  and  Fteita  in  der  Erreichung  der  SgmnicfrU  den  tebkoffer  bewegten 
MiironUchm  Geiialien  gegenvber  den  ruhigeren  vnd  einformigeren  de»  Folt/kUt 
merkannl  icerdea 
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Hauser  [Jahrbuch  d.  d.  arch.  Inst.  ri.  p.  105)  applieB  word  for 
word  to  the  Naples  Tyrannicides,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  copies  of  the  work  of  Critius  and  Nesiotea,  and  to  date 
from  the  time  immediately  following  the  Persian  "War.  Hauser 
calls  attention  to  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  Tux  bronze,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  claims  the  iigure  for  a  copy  of  the  Epichariuus 
of  CritiuB  and  Nesiotea.  This  Tux  bronze  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  .iEginetan  School,  and  this  suggesta 
a  comparison  on  the  point  under  discussion  with  the  fallen  war- 
rior of  the  East  ^gina  pediment  (Collignon,  Hist,  de  la  Sculpture 
Grecque,  plate  iv)  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  slighter  concavity 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  the  coincidence  is  exact.  Graef 
(Jf!((Ae!7,areA,  Jns/,AMen,,xv,p.  12)  wouldextend  the  peculiarity  also 
to  the  Olympia  temple-sculptures,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  concavity  appears  there  at  all.  It  is  a  etriidng  feet  that  a  vase- 
painting  of  Euphronius  in  Hartwig's  Meisterschalm  lUs  strengen 
rothfigurkn  Styls  shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  form,  Tbia  vase 
for  the  exactness  of  the  reproduction  of  which  in  this  particular 
Hartwig  vouches  verbally,  may  be  dated  at  about  470  b.  c.  Plates 
LXii  2  and  Lxiii  2  of  the  same  work  show  exactly  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. Less  perfect  examples  may  also  be  seen  in  plates  xxvi, 
XLVii  and  XLix.  All  these  examples  seem  to  put  this  peculiarity 
into  a  period  of  some  fifty  years,  with  the  Persian  War  about  in 
the  middle,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  which  Myron  would  fall. 

There  is  then  no  rashness  in  finding  for  our  figure  or  its  ori^- 
nal  a  date  as  fer  back  as  that  of  Myron.  The  question  whether 
our  figure  is  a  copy  or  an  original  work  is  one  that  fones  itself  next 
upon  our  consideration.  If  it  is  a  copy,  it  ia  still  of  great  value 
as  material  for  the  history  of  sculpture,  allowing  us  to  picture  to 
ourselves  how  one  of  Myron's  runners  looked.  But  it  is  perhaps 
an  original  work  of  Myron.  Although  he  seems  in  general  to 
have  shunned  marble,  our  record  is  for  too  incomplete  to  allow 
us  to  reject  the  possibility  of  bis  having  wrought  the  figure  bira- 
eelf.  The  general  impression  which  oue  receives  at  first  glance, 
and  which  is  deepened  by  repeated  contemplation,  is  that  it  is  not 
the  hand  of  a  copyist  that  we  see  here,  but  that  of  a  master. 

Possibly  it  may  be  difficult,  when  we  descend  to  details,  to 
make  an  array  of  items  strong  enough  to  convert  this  impression 
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into  a  conviction.  Still  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  combi- 
nation of  a  general  hardneBB  of  manner  with  a  softness  of  model- 
ling in  the  breast,  a  combination  which  a  copyist  would  have  been 
likely  to  miss.  The  figure  also  shows  nowhere  a  plane  surface, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  at  the  right  breast.  To  prevent 
this  wooden  appearance  the  hip  has  a  gentle  hollowing  out,  as  has 
also  the  thigh  on  the  inside. 

The  abdomen  eonsists  of  three  perpendicular  hollows  and  t^\■o 
ridges.  The  back,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  modelling,  has 
also  three  hollows  with  corresponding  ridges.  There  is  a  deep 
hollow  under  the  left  shoulder.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  hips  and  the  body  is  almost  lacking.  We  see  here  none  of 
that  appearance  of  the  fat  of  the  body  falling  down  over  the  hips 
which  appears  in  many  statues.  There  is  a  double  swell  of  muscle 
extending  across  the  body  above  the  navel,  and  a  single  one  below 
it.  The  tnanglc  of  the  pubes  is  echoed  by  a  slight  triangle 
enclosing  the  navel.  The  furrow  down  the  middle  of  the  breast 
is  interrupted  by  one  considerable  swell  and  another  almost  imper- 
ceptible one  above  and  below  it.  One  hardly  knows  where  to 
bestow  the  most  praise — on  the  back,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  or 
the  remaining  thigh.  It  is  the  master's  band  alone  that  gives  all 
the  details  in  perfection.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  this  figure 
in  the  list  of  Myron's  works  given  in  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxiv.  57), 
under  the  "phTS&e  Delphkos  pentatUos.  It  would  also  not  be  unnat- 
ural that  a  work  of  Myron's  art  should  be  found  along  the  Sacred 
"Way,  the  main  thoroughfare  overland  fi-om  Athens  not  only  to 
Eleusis  but  also  to  Delphi  and  all  the  world  besides. 

RUFUS   B.   RiCHARDSOH. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
January,  1894. 
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[Plate  XXV.] 

In  the  excavations  at  Koukounari,  in  the  Attic  Epakria,  a  re- 
port of  which  will  be  ^ven  in  the  Fourteenth  Amuud  Report  of  the 
American  Sckod  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour  ot  work  an  import- 
ant inacription. 

This  is  cut  on  a  stele  of  Fentelic  marble,  in  letters  averaging 
.006  m.  in  height.  Beta  runa  up  to  a  height  of  .008  m.,  while 
Omicron  is  only  .004  m.  high.  The  extra  height  of  Beta  is  doubts 
less  due  to  the  feet  that  only  so  could  it  well  he  cut  without 
making  mere  breaks  in  the  place  of  the  two  loops. 

The  stele  was  inscribed  on  both  sides,  but  only  on  the  side 
which  we  found  turned  downward  and  resting  on  a  large  thresh- 
old, and  which  is  here  represented,  could  anything  be  read.  A 
few  traces  of  letters  on  the  other  side,  from  which  with  some 
probability  the  word  ol;  may  he  made  out,  and  some  price-marks, 
show  that  the  same  subject  was  treated  on  that  side. 

The  side  here  given  contains  parts  of  fifty-six  lines,  although 
the  first  line  afibrda  only  two  letters.  How  much  of  the  stone  is 
broken  off  above  and  below  cannot  be  told.  At  the  sides  the 
original  edge  is  preserved,  so  that  we  know  that  the  taper  of  the 
stek  was  very  slight,  giving  a  breadth  at  the  bottom  of  the  frag- 
ment of  ,49  m.  and  at  the  top  of  .485  m.  The  length  is  .60  m. 
The  thickness  varies  between  .10  m.  and  .06  m.  being  thinner  at  the 
top  and  toward  the  right,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  slope  toward 
the  right  upper  corner  when  the  stone  is  laid  on  the  table  for 
reading.  There  is  a  break  on  the  right  at  the  top,  leaving  a  gap 
which  ends  with  the  Slat  line,  the  22d  line  being  entire  at  the 
end.    At  the  4th  line  the  gap  is  .105  m.  wide.    Toward  the  bottom 
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of  the  gap  it  becomes  easj  to  supply  miasing  letters.  On  the 
left  aide,  although  the  edge  of  the  Btone  remaine,  there  is  a  sur- 
face break  of  varying  width  running  down  the  whole  length.  It 
is  .06  m,  wide  at  the  7th  line,  .116  m.  at  the  47th,  .09  m.  at  the 
52d.  A  maximum  of  twelve  letters  is  missing  where  this  gap  is 
widest;  but  as  the  inscription  is  not  cut  sfoicAec^n,  there  is  in 
most  cases  a  choice  ranging  between  nine  letters  and  twelve. 
The  inscribed  surface  of  the  stone  is  .39  m.  broad  at  the  23d  line 
and  .40  m.  broad  at  lines  52-54. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  inscription  ia  that  it  is  divided  very 
unevenly  into  two  columns,  the  right-hand  column  being  about 
double  the  width  of  the  lefb-hand  column.  Furthermore,  the 
columns  overiap  somewhat,  and  some  lines  look  as  if  they  ran 
continuoualy  acroas  the  stone,  there  beiug  absolutely  no  interven- 
ing apace  between  the  last  letter  of  the  first  column  line  and  the 
firat  letter  of  the  second  column  line. 

The  right'hand  column  may  practically  be  read  entirely.  The 
left-hand  column  is  more  difficult  to  restore  than  might  be  ex- 
pected with  the  help  afforded  by  the  other  column.  But  even 
here  a  good  deal  may  be  provisionally  supplied.  jouySarq*,  in  line 
50,  is  especially  tantalizing. 

Hestorations,  Column  1. 

2.  ir^oKTrfpuyt  is  used  »8  an  epithet  of  "^vyri,  Aesch.  Suppl.,  528. 

4  ff  Tp^nj;,  which  entails  the  following  mouth  names,  was  sug- 
gested by  TrrdpTry;,  20.  But,  aa  at  27-29  a  quarter  is  omitted  in 
the  enumeration,  the  restoration  is  not  certain.  It  fills  the  space, 
however,  better  than  Setn^piK,  with  the  month  names  of  the 
second  quarter. 

25.  rpirt}  is  ^ven  simply  as  one  way  of  filling  the  space. 

26.  'A'ttAXibot'  is  demanded  by  the  space,  whereas  in  34  there 
is  room  only  for  Ai(  or  t^ 

39.  SpaitomJinj  is  probable,  but  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
connection  at  thia  point. 

52.  All  Ev0~\a\ei  would  naturally  be  supplied,  except  that  it 
would  not  fill  the  whole  space. 

55.  'A$T)vata  'EXXiaJTiSi  seemM  the  only  proper  re.storation. 

■'Aror/iii-aMt  u  epithet  of  Apollo,    Ar.  Vesp.  161  ;  Av.  61  ;  Piut.  859,  SM. 
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Column  2. 
6.  nvtmjpuav  is  corroborated  by  ita  connection   witb   Boi;Spo- 

fU&lXK. 

13,  15.  oU  Abb  is  selected  simply  as  one  way  of  filling  up  the 
space. 

17.  r^  ^1  Ty  ia  Bomewbat  crowded,  but  as  Ti}  appears  in  13 
with  this  epithet,  and  aa  abe  was  eeaentially  a  mantic  divinity 
{Of.  AeBcb.  Eton.,  2,  t^v  vpwrdfiaPTtv  ralap),  the  reading  may 
well  stand.     It  is  alao  difficult  to  get  a  name  shorter  than  F^. 

19,  20.  The  difficulty  of  suppljing  the  five  or  six  missing  let- 
ters at  the  end  of  19  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  clear  N  E 
at  the  bepnning  of  20  seem  cut  with  the  point  ot  a  knife,  mere 
scratches,  while  X,  ^ven  as  the  next  letter,  is  quite  doubtful. 

The  first  line  which  ia  really  of  account  {line  2),  with  the  help 
of  line  23,  tells  us  that  the  demarch  of  the  Maratbonians  sacri- 
fices something.  We  soon  see  that  we  have  a  series  of  offerings 
to  divinities  with  prices  and  certtun  specified  dates.  All  the 
Attic  months  except  Maimakterion  are  mentioned,*  The  year  is 
divided  into  quarters  (rpi/iTivot).  At  lines  34  and  40  there  is  a 
division  of  the  sacrifices  into  ri  Irtpop  hv<t,  irpordpa  Spaficavinf 
and  TO  Srfpov  ^htxt,  ixrrepa  Spafuxrwri.  The  word  Bpafioawri,  SO  &r 
aa  I  know,  ia  not  used  elsewhere.  It  is  probably  a  ritualiatic 
term,  and  may  be  translated  "  courae."  *  ri  htpov  hot  probably 
meana  "  the  alternate  year."  The  "  first  course  "  is  to  begin  at 
once,  and  the  "  aecond  course  "  the  next  year,  and  they  are  to 
alternate.' 

The  first  question  in  regard  to  the  inscription  is  whether  it  ia  a 
sacrificial  calendar  of  ofi'erings  to  be  made,  or  a  record  of  offer- 
ings already  made.     The  minute  account,  descending  to   such 

■  We  have  in  line  61  the  Bettlement  of  tbe  date  of  the  t'eatival  called  Skim,  in  the 
month  SkiTOphorion,  which  calli  for  a  correction  of  Liddell  and  Scott  (Lex.,  7th 
ed,,  B.  V.   Sxlpaj,  and  of  Homnuen,  HeortologU,  p.  287  ff.,  which  put  it  in  Pj- 

>It  is  prohably  derived  frorn  ipiu.  With  the  same  right  as  that  hj  which  we 
have  ^m  the  stem  V'tpdy  rpay/ut  and  wtXvrpayiiacir^,  we  ma;  have  from  Vj^ 
tpa  t/Mi/oviwti  M  well  as  Spaim. 

*  In  the  inicriptioD  from  Cos  in  Jour,  of  Hell.  Studies,  ix,  p.  828,  we  have  three 
times  (at  lines  10,  U  and  22),  after  one  provision  for  aacriSce,  another  offering  pre- 
scribed witb  the  pbrsae  ri  ti  drtpoc  frat. 
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detwls  as  half  obola,  and  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verbs,  maku 
it  look  at  first  sight  aa  if  we  had  one  of  those  accurate  Attic 
actounts  of  expenditures  so  well  known  from  the  Corpus.*  But 
in  spite  of  this  there  seems  no  reason  to  take  it  as  anything  else 
than  one  of  those  sacrificial  calendars,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number  at  Athens,  mentioned  by  Lysiaa  in  the  oration 
against  Nicomacbus,  as  well  known.*  Such  calendars  must 
have  been  common  enough  at  every  place  where  sacrifice  was 
made  on  a  large  scale.  "We  have  several  fragments  of  such  calen- 
dars from  various  places.     Notable  are  the  following:^ 

Fragments  from  Myconus,  Dittenberger,  SyUoge,  No.  373. 

Fragments  from  Cos,  Jour,  of  Hell.  Studies,  vol.  ix,  p.  323  ff. 

CIA.  1,  4,  5.     533,  534.     ii>,  610,  631,  632.     ni',  77. 

Inaer.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  i,  73. 

The  general  similari^  of  the  whole  group  makes  it  difficult  to 
separate  any  of  them  as  belonging  to  a  different  class.  The  in- 
dicative mode  is  used  in  the  Cos  and  Myconus  calendars,  inter- 
spersed among  the  greater  bulk  of  imperatives  and  infinitives. 
A  sum  of  twenty  drachmas  for  victims  is  mentioned  in  the  Myc- 
onus calendar,  and  in  ClA.  ii',  610  and  631,  the  prices  are  given 
with  much  the  same  minuteness  of  detail  as  here. 

In  this  inscription,  oi?  y^ypairrai  of  line  16,  looks  like  a  provis- 
ion to  which  conformity  is  to  be  exacted.  Similarly  in  the  Cos 
calendar  stands  'P^  6k  KVtvtra  xal  Uph  otraairep  tou  XViZa^etrvlov 
•yiypairrai. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  divinities  to  whom  ofierings  are 
made: 

'ABtjvaia  ''EWayriSt. 

'Axd/taaiv. 

'A;^ai^. 

TaXV 

Fp  4y  yvtw;. 

r^  iv  Kuvoffovp^ 

rp  etrl  Tji  fuivrei^ 

*E.g.,CIA.  II'.  886,  886. 

*Lya.,IXX..  IT.    Qitir  rii  Smrlat  ii  rur  tipfitiiiv  cat  rUr  trriiXuir  xari  ris  inrfypa^i. 

'  Cf.  J.  PROTT,  Fasti  OraetoTum  Satri. 
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All  kveaka. 
Ad  opltfi. 

'Hpq. 

'Hptfi. 

T^  'Hp<p. 

"Hpip  ^ifpalp. 

"Hpp  iraph  TO  'EXXwrtOK 

'Hpip  iv  .  paaiKeiif. 

'liKeifi. 

KopoTp6<pif.. 
Mo  ipaK. 

Nvfiift^  Evel. 

TeXerg. 

TpiTtnrarpeva^i. 

XXtw;  ira/]^  ri  MeiSiJXow. 

]oX«t. 

]oi'/9a'Ty. 

JTrapA  rin  v^pyov. 

JTTopi  ri  'Hpa«X«(oi'. 

]wa/jA  TO  'EXeiwf^i'toi', 

]Tp  ^v  KwoiTovp^ 

J^i*  ayop^ 

'AirjoTpoiraiq}, 

TH'^aienipi^. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  main  interest  of  the  inscription 
lies  in  its  large  number  of  interesting  and  unusual  names.  Some 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  do  not  occur 
elsewhere.     Such  are : 

Zeik  apBaXew. 
Pi}  iy  yvaK. 
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Neavlat. 
tivfufiti  Evk. 

ToKtiK. 

'AvffaXevi  presents  Zens  apparently  in  the  role  of  a  farmer, 
which  fits  well  the  rurality  in  which  the  whole  ingcriptioQ  ia 
Bteeped.  Ttj  iy  yvavs,  a  phrase  comparable  to  Aujin/crof  ip  Aiiivaii, 
is  another  case  in  point.  Eiu^9  is  easily  seen  to  be  derived  from 
the  Bacchic  cry,  but  who  is  Nearia?  ?  TdXiov  and  'Hptw  ^i}patoit 
are  equally  obscure.  Possibly  some  light  may  come  on  the  latter 
name  from  the  fact  that  Artemis  had  the  surname  ^rjpaia  at  Argos 
and  Sicyon.*  There  ia  also  a  quaint  doubling  of  some  persons. 
'AxafiavTei  seems  unheard  o£  Perhaps  it  is  equivalent  to 
'AxafidpTiSai.  TpiTotrarpeK  is  less  striking,  as  we  have  the  plu- 
ral in  CIA.  II*,  1062.*  But  Cicero'*  speaks  of  Tritopatreus  as 
the  brother  of  Dionysus  and  Eubouleus.  Is  it  possible  that 
Aa^vri^poi,  in  line  38,  is  a  similar  plural  for  Apollo  and  one  or 
more  doubles  ?  In  that  case  the  dative  might  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  the  omission  of  the  mention  of  the  victim,  as  in 
line  4  after  Tpanret^a,  and  in  32  after  ok,  the  price  is  omitted,  per- 
haps by  carelessness  of  the  stone-cutter. 

'"EXKc^Oi,  as  an  epithet  of  Athena,  has  a  flavor  of  antiquity.  It 
carries  us  back  at  least  as  fiir  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  a  name 
of  Europa"  as  'EXXwrto  was  the  name  of  a  festival  in  Crete."  It 
was  also  the  old  name  of  Gortyna  in  Crete."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  "Ymjwo?,  for  'Yrrtjiiia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  I^Iara- 
thonian  Tetrapolis."  'Axaia,  as  an  epithet  of  Demeter,  the 
"  mourning  mother,"  and  ^aipa,  as  an  epithet  of  Persephone,'*  are 
at  least  rare.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  KovporpiiifxK  as  a 
substantive,  altliough  it  is  common  enough  as  an  epithet  of  Ge," 

•pAtrs.,!!,  28,  6. 
-    'Mill.  DatUch.  Arch.  Ituf.  Athen,  jv  (1879),  p.  287. 

^*De  Nat.  Deorum,  iii,  58. 

"  El.  Mag.,  i.  v.  "KWiarb.  "  HegrcHtDs,  ».  v.  "EXXiorit. 

"StbPB.  Btz.,  s.  v.  '^i/trur. 

'•  Ibid,  s.  V.  TtrpixoXii.--  See  W.  GuRLiTT,  De  Tetrapoli  Aftiea. 

"Persephone  appeara  agai.  under  her  usual  name,  EVn>  ^^^  Demeter  probably 
under  the  name'EXnvtrb  and  .'Mt),  if  uot  under  Rauporpi^ai. 

«  Pahs.,  i,  22,  8.    Ar.  Thti.   299.    Solon,  Frag.,  43  f  Bergk), 
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and  later,  perhaps,  of  Demeter."  In  CIA.  ii,  481,  line  59,  it  is 
indeed  used  substantively  referring  to  Ge. 

The  designation  XXojj  irapa  tA  MeiSwXou"  reminds  one  of  simi- 
lar designations  of  locality  in  the  inscription  ^ven  in  Epk.  Arch., 
B'.  p.  862 :  TTpiv  Tp  Mvpfir/Ki  and  tt/io?  t^  avSpo<f>6v^  Kav^,  It 
belongs  to  a  community  where  everybody  knew  everybody  else. 

TeX€T^,  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  Nicaea, "  is,  if  not  old,  an 
unusual  figure. 

There  is  another  list  of  names  that  is  redolent  of  Marathon. 
0  B^fiapxK  o  MapadoivOov,  twice  repeated,  would  be  enough.  But 
we  have  also : 

Tpijc6pw$0i. 
Ttrpa-rroXeU. 
To  'HpdKXeiov. 
'  VttiJvmn. 

'Ev  Kwoao^pa. 
'IpXetW. 

The  Herakleion  is  probably  the  identical  Herakleion  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (vi,  108,  116)  bb  the  place  where  the  Athen- 
ians awwted  the  attack  of  the  Persians.  'Yrrrfvia  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Marathonian  Tetrapo- 
lis.  The  first  explanation  of  the  word  'EXXmrie,  given  by  the 
scholiast  to  Pindar,  01.  Xlll,  56,  is  t^p  wpoatjyopiav  radrriv  i<Tj(r}- 
xAmi  4>ao^i  Tf/P  'A0rivap  airb  tov  ep  Mapa6&vi  SXow  ^pOa  IBptfrai." 
Tliat  Kvpotrovpa  is  the  point  closing  in  the  bay  of  Marathon  on 
the  northeast  seems  in  this  connection  more  than  possible.  lolaus 
is  prominent  enough  in  the  Heracleidae  of  Euripides,  where  in 
the  plain  of  Marathon  he  defends  the  persecuted   children  of 

"CIA.   Id,   372,   878.     Insoriplioiw  on  chairs  in   Ihe  Theatre  of  DioDyaui  at 

"  vapi  with  the  ace.  in  this  phraso,  and  in  npi  rir  wipyvt,  wapi  tS  'BXXiirior, 
rapi  ri  'HpdirXnar  and  »i>l  ri  'BAiuainar,  which  are  eimilar  ex^j^.jiles  of  deaigoating 
posilion,  Bccms  to  prove  that  the  distinction  hetween  lupd'^ith  atx-  and  wapi  with 
dat,,  on  which  leiicognipheTB  are  fond  of  insisting,  ifl  Boif.jwhal  fanciful. 

"  NoNKUS,  XLTiii,  888.  See  Tt\rri  on  a  relief  K  Botticher,  Baumkulttit  der 
HtlUntn,  Fig.  48.    Athenian  Cenlnil  Museum,  No.^.iSM. 

*>F.I.  Mfly.,s.  r.  ■EXJutfTh. 
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Heracles.  In  fact,  that  plain  was  so  associated  with  Heracles  " 
and  his  train  that,  according  to  the  scholiast  to  Soph.  O.  C.  701, 
the  Spartans  saved  the  Tetrapolis  in  their  invasions  of  Attica 
during  the  Peloponnesian  "War,  8ii  Tois  'HpaKXe^a-i.  The  temp- 
tation is  strong  to  bring  irap^  rbv  vvpyov  also  into  connection 
with  the  foundations  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  now 
known  as  the  irvpyoi.  But  it  is  better  not  to  weaken  a  strong 
case  with  mere  possibilities. 

"Was  our  stone,  then,  set  up  originally  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
and  afterwards  brought  up  to  the  place  where  we  found  it  ?  At  first 
glance  it  almost  eeema  as  if  it  must  be  so.  And  yet  so  strong  is 
the  presumption  that  a  large  stek  reraaina  where  it  is  set  up,  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  account  if  possible  for  its  original  presence 
here.  Perhaps  Milchhofer's  theory,  that  here  lay  Hecale,''  is 
correct  In  that  case  we  have  a  centre  for  sacrifice  for  all  the 
demes  lying  round  about.  For  Plutarch  {Tkes.,  xiv.)  says: 
"Eflwoi'  7^/3  'E/coX^crtoi'  o(  W/sif  B^fioi  trwuSmeii  'ExaX^  Ail  koI  t^v 
''ExtiKtjv  irCfuov.  This  case  of  other  demes  Bharing  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  deme  of  Hecale  is  characterized  thus  by  Stengel  in 
Miiller's  Handhueh,  v.  3,  p.  83 :  "  Eine  seltene  Ausnahme  ist  es 
dass  andere  ganze  Demen  sich  betheiligcn."  Now,  if  any  demes 
were  to  share  sacrifices  with  a  deme  that  lay  at  Koukounari,  tiie 
most  natural  candidate  for  such  communion  waa  the  Marathonian 
Tetrapolis.  It  is  just  about  two  hours'  walk  fi-om  either  the 
northern  or  the  southern  part  of  the  Marathonian  plain  to  this 
point.  In  feet,  from  Vrana  it  is  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  inscription  itself  is  singularly  tantalizing  on  the  point 
of  locality.  Line  2  says  that  the  demareh  of  the  Marathonians 
is  to  sacrifice  iv — bat  just  what  we  wish  to  know  is  broken  off. 
Again,  in  line  23,  when  we  think  the  same  chance  ia  coming 
again,  the  phraseology  is  changed  just  at  the  critical  point,  and  it 

"Paus.  I,  32,  4.  TAapa»<iinoi,  <pineKH  rpi^oit  'EU4>«"-  t^^iv  'BpaxiJa  Mr 
roiuice^rai.  The  association  of  Heracles  and  Athene  Hellotis  Buggeeta  that  Hera- 
cles, who  came  to  Athene  with  such  popularity  in  early  timea  aa  to  have  Beveial 
temples,  and  to  become  the  promiDetit  figure  in  the  old  poros  gable  tculpturea,  came 
from  Marathon,  where  he  was  brought  to  shore  by  the  Phcenicians.  This  is  quite 
aj  likely  m  an  advent  from  Corinth. 

"  Demenordmmg  da  Kleuihenta,  p.  21  f.  Por  a  contrary  view  see  Loepkb, 
Jlfiitt.,  1892,  p.  884  r. 
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is  now  6v€t  *H^^  h>.  What  is  still  more  disappointitig  ib  that  the 
name  which  follows  is  an  entirely  unknown  one,  .  paaiKela,  with 
one  letter  lacking  at  the  be^nning  (perhaps  ^paaiKela). 

Our  stele  does  indeed  contain  allusions  to  some  sacrifices  that 
were  actually  performed  in  the  Tetrapolis.  Tpucopin^oi,  in  line 
54,  must  be  taken  as  a  locative,  since  the  datives  of  the  eecond 
declension  throughout  the  inscription  end  in  p.**  But  where  there 
,  was  a  great  central  point  for  sacrifices  for  the  neighbors,  there 
might  well  be  set  up  a  general  record  of  sacrifices  to  be  made, 
including  other  places  than  this.  It  may  be  that  duplicates  of 
this  stek  were  set  up  at  other  places  near  by.  Would  that  we 
had  found  the  heading ! 

It  is  true  that  our  stek  does  not  even  name  Hecale,  but  we 
have  only  a  part  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  inscription,  and  it 
must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  Milchhofer's  identification  has 
gained  greatly  by  our  discovery  of  three  more  reliefe"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  which  he  had  already  found  at  the  same  place. 

Besides,  this  place,  in  spite  of  the  objections  ot  Loeper  (I.  c),  is 
the  natural  last  halting-place  on  the  direct  road  from  Alliens  to 
Marathon,  the  natural  scene  of  Theseus'  taking  his  laat  refi-esh- 
ment  from  the  nymph  Hecale  before  descending  into  the  plain  to 
meet  the  Marathonian  bull.** 

If  this  identification  be  accepted,  we  get  a  very  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  Heroine  who  ia  so  often  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. She  might  well  be  Hecale.  The  Hero  without  an  epithet 
might  then  be  Theseus.  If,  however,  we  seek  our  hero  in  the 
Marathonian  plain,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  multitude  of  can- 
didates. The  eponymous  hero  Marathon,  Heracles,  Echetlaeus, 
or  even  others  of  the  Marathonomachoi,  might  claim  the  honor." 

"  For  «  used  as  s  dative  ending  along  with  ^,  see  Cadbb,  Deleetut,  No.  138, 
liDe  16 :  twl  Eqvolui  ir  rot  Itfwt.  ThU  is,  to  be  sure,  not  Attic,  but  BuboeaD.  But  see 
UxisTEBHANH,  Oram.  Ait.  Imchr.,  i  21, 11.  In  regard  to  the  place,  it  ii  strikiog 
that  at  Trikorjntho*,  the  especial  place  of  refuge  for  the  Heracleidae  (Diod.  Sic, 
IT.  67],  Hera,  the  great  enemy  of  Heracles,  should  be  worshipped.  The  recoDcilia- 
tion  must  have  been  complete. 

*'  One  of  tbe  reliefs  boa  a  group  that  might  be  considered  to  be  Hecale  welcoming 
Theseus.  From  tbe  joined  bands  of  the  two  lai^r  figures  seems  to  proceed  down- 
ward something  like  a  club,  while  a  smaller  figure  of  au  adoraute  stands  by.  We 
noticed  tbe  club  before  we  thought  of  this  application  of  the  relief. 

«Plut.,  Tkea.  xiv.  "Pacb.,  i,  3'2,  4,  5. 
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We  need  exercise  no  violence  to  exclude  this  inBcription  from 
a  Marathonian  provenance,  for  if  it  comes  from  Marathon  it  is  an 
important  document  in  the  somewhat  obscure  history  of  the 
Tetrapolis.  Of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection  is  the 
allusion  in  line  39  to  Enboulus  as  archon  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Tetrapolis.  This  corroborates  the  inference  drawn  by  Lolling 
&om  an  inscription  found  at  Marathon,  and  published  in  the 
'  Mittheilungen  for  1878,  p.  259  ff.  From  the  fact  that  a  certain 
Lysanias  of  Trikorynikoa  is  there  spoken  of  as  archon  for  the  Te- 
trapolis, Lolling  concludes  that  an  organization  of  these  four 
demes  was  kept  up  for  religious  purposes  long  after  the  merging 
of  all  old  independent  communities  into  a  general  state," 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  our  inscription. 
When  we  came,  in  our  first  attempts  at  reading  the  stone,  to  this 
mention  of  the  archonship  of  Enboulus,  we  thought  we  had  a 
reference  to  the  well  known  Attic  archon  and  a  fixed  date,  345-44 
B.  c.  We  were  quite  as  much  surprised  as  gratified  at  this,  for 
Hie  other  indicia  seemed  to  point  to  an  earlier  date.  It  was  only 
by  supposing  language  to  be  more  conservative  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict than  at  Athens  that  we  could  reconcile  these  with  so  late 
a  date.  It  was  not  so  much  the  particular  forms  of  the  letters  that 
led  us  to  the  impression  that  the  stone  belonged  to  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century  as  the  general  appearance  and  the  orthog- 
raphy. M  and  ^ ,  with  their  outside  bare  oblique  rather  than 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  are  less  significant  than  the  smalt  o 
and  the  fJ  with  its  bottom  angle  not  coming  quite  down  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  line.  These  all,  however,  and  the  absence  of 
ornamentation,  point  to  an  early  date,  to  which  the  absence  of 
stoichedon  writing  is  no  objection. 

But  more  specific  is  the  testimony  of  the  orthography.  The 
genitives  in  the  second  declension  generally  end  in  o,  although 
we  have  M«SuXov  in  line  49  and  '[ftevov  in  line  25."  We  have 
also  X"*  foi"  X"^  i"  *5  and  50.  In  52  '\o\a  is  probably  for 
BouXc!  or  Ev/SouXet.     KoporpAfttxt  is  used  six  times,  while  the  form 

1^  He  also  adduces  CIA.  ii,  602,  603  m  evidence  of  a  eimilar  oi^oization  for  the 
Mesogaea. 

"inauTtO,  in  line  H,  looks  like  the  stODecutler's  error  for  irMirrir,  as  lnaoTo*  pre- 
cedes. -Hiu  in  22  ia  not  quite  sure ;  but  a.  genitive  here  would  match  an  apparent 
gen.  pi.  -wv  in  28. 
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KovpoTp6^K  IB  used  only  twice.  This  indicates  a  date  before 
rather  than  after  360  b.  c."  The  ov  in  xvovira,  as  well  aa  the  io- 
cODsietencj  in  KoporpoifMK,  might  modify  the  certainty  of  this 
judgment  somewhat. 

The  genuine  diphthong  ov  appears  also  aa  o  in  /3o9,  which  is 
used  five  times,  while  0oiK  appears  only  four  times.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  noted  as  occurring  in  many  cases  duiing  440-357 
B.  c* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  objects  for  which  money  is  expended, 
and  the  various  sums  : 
off     Al-h 

^:l  }^^ 

/3ov7  Kvovtra.     PAAAA 

xpuk.     Ah  h 

ok.    Al-h  and  AK 

oh  Kvavaa.     API  and  Afll 

rpdyo^  ira>(>(^Xa!.     AH 

&  Kvovaa.     A  A 

j^oipo^.     hhh  ■  . 

5^Xeo  ?     Al- 

aK<f>(TO>v  iicnw.     lill 

otpo  jf  09.     No  charge. 

rpdire^a.     \- 

UpwtTuva.     V  to  Pf-HC 

^p4arov,      P  V 

Aaipinji^poK.      P  K- 

tA  mpaia.    No  charge. 

trirvXia.  AAAA 
The  offerings  are  for  the  most  part  the  usual  sacrificial  ani- 
mals, the  most  common  being  the  sheep,  which  occurs  thirty-one 
times ;  and  in  one  case  (line  36)  three  sheep  are  offered  at  once. 
Besides  this,  the  rata  is  mentioned  six  times,  and  once,  in  line  27, 
is  followed  by  tf^Xeo"  instead  of  the  ordinary  word  ofc.  This 
makes  of  sheep,  male  and  female,  thirty-eight  examples. 

•»  Mbistbbhans,  Oram.  Alt.  Iitschr..  p.  21,  }  11  (c),  20. 
»/fti<i.,p.  49,  I  20,  2. 

"  For  the  form  with  t  instead  of  «,  see  MtlSTsitBiNs,  Oram.  AU.  Imckr.,  p.  81, 
\  15,  11.     The  reading  is  not  quite  certain      There  is  hardly  room,  however,  form. 
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The  next  nioBt  frequent  oftering  is  the  pig,  mentioned  nine 
times,  once,  in  line  44,  three  in  n  single  oHering.  A  sow  with 
young  is  mentioned  three  times.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
come  kine.  In  most  cases  we  cannot  tell  whether  cows  or  oxen 
are  meant.  Kine  are  mentioned  nine  times,  including  one  in- 
stance, line  9,  of  a  cow  with  calf.  Next  comeB  the  goat,  with  six 
cases,  and  in  line  18  an  all-black  he-goat.  The  divinity  here  pro- 
posed in  the  restoration,  Ge,  is  more  or  less  chthonic,  and  eo  cor- 
responds well  to  the  black  victim.  Of  more  unusual  offerings  we 
have  T^  tipala,  the  fruits  of  the  season,  with  no  price  given,  as  if 
it  were  a  trifle,  perhaps.  Tike  the  x"^  of  wine,  for  which  also  no 
price  is  given.  An  oflering  must  indeed  be  of  very  small  value 
to  have  the  price  omitted  on  this  score,  when  the  peck  of  barley 
at  four  obols  was  recorded.  Comparable  with  t^  wpdia  is  the 
phrase  in  Dittenberger,  SyUoge,  No.  377,  line  15 :  a\\a  atTdpy/iara 
*iv  al  iSpai  ^povaw.  Cf.  also,  CIA.  II,  1055,  line  8,  iK  rSsv  apaiav, 
and  1056. 

A  table  is  mentioned  several  times,  but  not  in  connection  with 
any  greater  divinity,  unless  Kov^ot/w'^  be  such,  but  only  with 
heroes  and  the  Tritopatres.  In  one  case,  line  53,  it  ia  all  that  the 
Tritopatres  get.  This  sacrificial  table  is  oft«n  mentioned  in  in- 
acriptions." 

In  CIA.  II,  836,  frags,  a  and  b,  line  23,  among  gifts  to  Aacle- 
pius,  mention  ia  made  of  t^w  hvddeaiv  Koi  Trjv  voitfiTiv  t^  tpow^Etv. 
Bat  that  so  many  tables  are  mentioned  in  our  inscription  ia  a 
little  surprising. 

The  peek  of  barley,  which  is  mentioned  twice,  is  doubtless  the 
barley  thrown  upon  the  victims  from  the  time  of  Homer  down. 

'Upokrvva  is  used  twenty  times,  always  after  the  mention  of  the 
offering,  but  by  no  means  after  every  sacrifice.  The  price  attached 
to  it  varies  from  one  drachma,  lines  46,  50,  up  to  seven  drachmas 
one  obol  and  a  half,  line  22.  The  word  is  generally  understood 
to  designate  the  priests'  perquisites.**    It  is  worth  noting  that  the 

*>  Jour,  of  Hetl.  Si'id.,  IX,  p.  mi,  l\ae»  9  nni  10;  CIA.  i,  4.  lines  19  and  20;  it, 
681,  Bfiveral  time«, 

"  Boeckh-Prainksl,  SlaaUhauahattung,  n,  p.  lOt 
scription  wliich  makes  it  look  more  like  an  accuant  thi 
perquisites  should  be  priced  so  exactly. 
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amount  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  offering.  The  two 
highest  prices,  in  lines  21  and  22,  are  paid  when  only  a  sheep  is 
sacrificed.  In  line  46,  with  the  same  sacrifice,  go  Upamwa  of 
only  one  drachma.  To  be  sure  the  largest  offering  (in  line  36)  to 
Athene  Hellotis,  of  an  ox,  three  sheep  and  a  pig,  carries  with  it 
large  Upwavva  of  at  least  six  drachmae.  More  may  follow,  bat 
the  stone  is  here  worn  away. 

The  inscription  mentions  no  large  sacrificeB  like  hecatombs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  mention  of  Upmcwa,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  a  priest.  The  only  person  spoken  of  aa  sacrificing  is  the 
demarch  of  the  Marathoniana. 

The  syntax  and  signification  of  ^piarot,  line  52,  to  which  a 
price  of  six  drachmas  is  attached,  is  not  clear,  Whether  it  refers 
to  a  sacrificial  pit  or  water  privileges  I  must  leave  doubtful.  It 
ia  the  only  case  of  a  priced  object  coming  after  tepaawa.  The 
greatest  puzzle  of  all,  however,  is  the  word  trnvXui,  or  possibly 
ottuSmi,  line  10.  Whether  it  be  a  neut.  pi.  or  fern.  sing,  is  doub(> 
ful.  If  the  latter,  it  must  be  an  expensive  object,  fur  it  costs 
forty  drachmas. 

There  is  no  plan  in  the  distribution  of  the  gender  of  the  vic- 
tims in  this  calendar.  Zeus  (&TraT«  and  ai^aXwr),  lolaiia,  Hero 
PheraeuB,  Hero  by  the  Hellotion  and  Hyttenius  all  receive  a 
sheep,**  while  Achaea,  Cora  and  Ge  have  rams.  A  goat,  in  lines 
34  and  50,  and  a  sow  with  pigs,  in  43,  apparently  go  to  some 
masculine  divinity.  Thus  even  the  cautious  statement  made  in 
Miiller,  Handbuck,  v.  3,  pp.  103-104,  that  at  least  Zeus  and  the 
heroes  always  received  male  offerings,  is  not  here  borne  out. 

The  sacrifice  of  animals  with  young  is  quite  a  feature  of  the 
list.  We  have  5?  Kvowra  three  times,  oli  icvovtra  twice,  and  once 
1S0S9  Kvovca.  The  latter  is  assessed  at  the  same  price  as  fioiK. 
An  5?  Kvovtra  is  naturally  priced  higher  than  a  pig.  The  latter  is 
always  three  drachmas,  while  the  former  is  twenty  drachmas 
every  time  that  its  price  can  be  made  out.  This  might  be  due 
simply  to  the  larger  size  of  the  sow.  But  in  oh  icvov<ra  we  have 
a  clear  case  of  a  high  price  on  account  of  this  condition  of  the 
animal — sixteen   and   seventeen    drachmas    against   eleven   and 

s  Calendar,  Jour,  of  Hell.  Stud.,  ii,  p.  335,  line 
scriptiun  fur  the  male 
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twelve  for  an  ordinary  eheep.  The  sacrifice  of  animals  with 
young  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  our  calendar.  It  is  mentioned 
in  both  the  Cos"  and  the  Myconus"  calendars. 

But  we  have  already  approached  the  subject  of  prices,  which 
certainly  clairas  attention  in  connection  with  this  inscription. 
Perhaps  the  hekleus  of  barley  is  the  best  point  to  begin  with,  aince 
bread  is  the  staff'  of  life.  Thia  costs  four  obola,  about  twelve 
cents,  for  a  peck.  In  CIA.  II,  631,  a  half  hektem  of  wheat  costa 
three  obola,  and  in  Inser.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  73,  half  that  quantity,  or 
two  ckoinikes,  costs  the  same.  Our  barley  is  then  quite  cheap, 
although  a  g^ven  quanti^  of  wheat  ought,  of  course,  to  be  worth 
more  than  the  same  quantity  of  barley. 

A  pig  for  three  drachmas,  or  about  fifty  cents,  seems  cheap. 
But  this  is  the  same  price  as  that  mentioned  in  Ar.,  Peace, 
874,  during  the  Pelopoimesian  "War,  when  prices  might  naturally 
be  higher  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Deloa,  at  about  the 
he^nning  of  the  second  century  B.  c,  a  pig  is  put  down  at  from 
four  drachmas  to  four  drachmae  and  five  obols."  But  at  Delos, 
the  supply  being  limited,  the  price  would  for  that  reason  alone 
run  much  higher  than  in  a  farming  district  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  role  by  Boeekh  that,  with  all  the 
variation  in  price,  the  ratio  of  price  in  sheep  and  oxen  was  as  one 
to  five;  a  sheep  in  Athens,  in  its  blooming  period,  varying  fi-om 
ten  to  twenty  drachmas,  and  an  ox  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Our 
list  ^ves  some  interesting  information  on  this  point  The  pre- 
VMling  price  of  a  sheep  ia  twelve  drachmae,  although  in  at  least 
nine  cases  it  is  eleven  drachraaa.*"  "We  have  already  noticed  the 
especial  case  of  the  otv  Kwvaa.  Rams  and  goats  are  always 
twelve  drachmas,  while  the  all-black  ram  runs  up  to  fifteen  drach- 
mas."    The  ratio  of  prices  given  by  Boeekh  does  not  hold  here. 

»  J.  H.  S.,  IX,  p.  326,  line  2,  S'l  idievaa  ;  p.  336,  lines  57  and  62,  St  xitvaa. 

■•DiTT.  Syll.,So.Z7Z,  tine  IS,  it  4ytiiiur.     CJ.  ako  No.  S88,  line  69,  vCr  Mnmi. 

^BtM.  Oar.  HeU.,  ti,  p.  22,  line  180  S.  Boickh-Fra hkbl,  Sfaaiakauthal- 
tang,i,-p.  94.     The  judgment  U  based  on  Plut  £Mon,  2S. 

"The  Heroine  never  geU  a  eheep  of  the  higher  price,  although  the  Heroee  do. 

"Asa  comparison  of  ancient  prices  with  modem  ia  always  interesting,  I  nimj 
here  record  that  a  peasant  brought  a  goat  of  average  size  to  the  excavations,  hutcb- 
ered  it,  and  retailed  it  to  our  workmen,  getting  for  the  whole  19.60  drachmas.  Thi«, 
at  the  present  depreciated  rate  of  paper  money,  would  make  about  eleven  tilver 
drachmas,  which  ia  about  the  sanie  as  eleven  ancient  drachmas. 
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The  price  of  a  cow  or  ox  is  too  high,  ninety  drachmas;  except  in 
one  case,  line  8,  where  it  seems  to  be  a  hundred ;  but  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful,  because  the  stone  looks  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
here  to  erasure  or  change.  But,  after  all,  the  kine  are  not 
exorbitantly  dear,  as  will  appear  by  a  comparison  with  some 
other  prices. 

CIA.  1,  188  (410  B.  c),  speaks  of  a  hecatomb  in  the  second 
prytany  as  costing  5114  drachmas,  which,  if  the  hecatomb  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  cows,  as  is  assumed  by  Boeckh  **  and  Rhan- 
gabe,"  makes  about  tifty-one  drachmas  a  head.  In  CIA.  u,  168 
(406  B.  c),  the  inscription  discussed  by  Rhangab^  {I.  c),  the  price 
is  even  less,  for  the  hecatomb  costs  41  mina:,  and  as  there  ia  some 
money  left  over,  the  price  would  be  even  leas  than  41  drachmas. 

In  the  Sandwich  marble,  CIA.  ii,  814a,  line  35,  the  price  is 
not  dependent  on  any  such  interpretation  of  the  word  hecatomb, 
and  is  given  at  8414  drachmas  for  109  oxen,  or  about  77  drach- 
mae a  head.  Aa  this  is  about  contemporary  with  our  inscription, 
i.  e.,  about  375  b.  c,  it  is  the  best  one  for  comparison,  except  that 
as  it  concerns  Delos  it  might  be  regarded  as  giving  tigures  above 
the  usual  price.  But  we  see  that  it  gives  figures  lower  than  ours. 
It  may  also  be  regarded  as  harmonizing  fairly  well  with  the  ear- 
lier and  lower  figures  from  Athens,  on  the  consideration  that 
these  are  the  figures  for  oxen,  while  Athene's  hecatomb  would 
naturally  consist  of  cows.**  In  the  Cos  Calendar,"  too,  it  is  speci- 
fied that  the  heifer  for  Hera  must  not  he  of  less  value  than  50 
drachmas. 

Thus  far  our  kine  would  seem  to  be  high-priced,  if  they  are 
cows,  and  even  if  they  are  oxen.  But  there  are  records  of  still 
higher  prices.  In  the  inscription  in  BuU.  Chrr.  Hell.,  vr,  p.  26, 
line  219  (at  Delos,  180  B.  c),  an  ox  costs  100  drachmas.  In  CIG. 
1688,  a  prize  ox  at  Delphi  costs  300  drachmas.  In  Eph.  Arck., 
1883,  plate  11,  line  77  (at  Eleusis,  about  330  b.  c),  an  ox  is  put 
down  at  400  drachmas.  In  CIA.  n,  545,  line  32,  an  ox,  as  an 
offering  to  a  hero,  costs  100  Ae^netan  Staters,  which  Boeckh 
reckons  at  300  Attic  drachmas,"     Though  some  of  these  cows 

«  CIQ.  I,  U7.  .  '■■  Aniiq.  Hell.,  ii,  p.  441. 

"Miiller,  H-inrfiaeA,  v,  3,  p.  104.       ,'    "  Jour,  of  Hell.  .Shtd.,  ix,  p.  328,  lino  6, 

** StaaUhauahaliung,  l,  p.  94. 
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may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  atriugency  arisiug  from 
the  times  or  the  locality,  they  make  our  newly-found  figures  for 
kine,  if  rather  high,  at  least  not  exorbitant.** 

Other  points  of  interest  will  occur  to  one  and  another  reader, 
but  with  the  remarks  already  made,  and  with  thanks  to  T,  "W. 
Heermance,  a  member  of  the  School,  who  has  worked  out  with 
me  from  beginning  to  end  the  somewhat  difficult  reading  of  the 
stone,  and  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  for  important  suggestions,  I  leave  the 
inscription  to  those  interested  in  such  matters  for  further  restora- 
tion and  comment.  BiiFt's  B.  Richardson. 

American  School  at  Athens, 
March,  1895. 


**  It  U  poMible  that  all  our  c«ee8  sre  either  of  oien,  or  cows  with  oalf,  but  th* 
delivery  of  proof  to  that  effect  la  impossible. 
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THE  CHORUS  Df  THE  LATER  GREEK  DRAMA  "WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  STAGE  QITESTION. 


The  chorus  in  the  Greek  Drama,  ita  position  and  external 
functions,  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  investigations'  in  the  last 
decade  that  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  traditional  belief  in  a  high  stage  for  actors  during  the 
classical  period.  Those  who  at  first  opposed  the  entire  tiieory  of 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  now  concede,  almost  without  exception,  that  the 
theatre  of  the  fifth  century  placed  no  restraint  upon  the  free  and 
constant  intermingling  of  actors  and  chorus.*  But  the  question 
has  by  no  means  reached  its  solution.  Titruviua  remans,  and, 
until  fresh  evidence  has  been  gathered  from  literary  sources  which 
shall  conclusively  refute  or  explain  him,  he  will  probably  continue 
to  remain,  the  stronghold  of  many  who  have  not  felt  tlie  over^ 
whelming  force  of  the  evidence  of  the  ruine. 

The  theories  formulated  by  Mr.  Gardner  and  Prof.  Chriflt  rest 

'  HOPKBK,  de  theatro  oftico,  Diss.  Bonn,  1884  j  Wilamotftz,  in  Herme*,  21, 
807  ff.;  "Vf  aiTE,  in  Harvard  Studua,  1B91,  169  ff.;  Caffs,  in  Tratu.  Am.  P/tU. 
Au.,  1891,  1  ff.;  BoDBNBTBiNBR,  in  Jahrb.f.  class.  PhU.,  ig*-  Suppl.,  1893,  S89  ff.; 
PlCKARD,  in  Am.  Jour.  Phil.,  1898.  68  ff,;  WBiaSMiNS,  Dk  teenUehe  Au_ffuhnaig 
dergrieck.  Dramen,  Munchen,  1893 ;  Wboelbin,  Sitmngsber.  d.  bayr.  Alcad.,  J8B8, 
1429  0'. 

'  The  auggeetion  of  a  low  stage  for  the  flfth  ceutuiy  flnt  came  from  Eaiqh,  AlHe 
Theatre  (1889),  168,  and  has  Bince  found  favor  with  many,  either  in  iU  original  or 
in  a  modified  form.  Bee  Oardkbb,  in  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.,  Suppl.  I.,  (1892)  ;  Wbh. 
in  Jour,  dta  Sav.,  1808,  603 ;  Christ,  in  Sitiungther.  d.  bayr.  Akad.,  1894,  1  fi.j 
Oehmicbkh,  in  Woch.  f.  klasa.  Phil.,  1894,  761 ;  A.  MUI-lbb,  in  Berl  phU.  Woch., 
1894,141)6;  fTavarre,  DionysoB,  p.  9b.  For  the  view  of  Christ,  who  at  first  favored 
the  new  theory,  see  Clast.  Rev.,  1895,  138.  Other  compromiies  have  been  offered 
by  Dtbk,  in  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.,  1891,  856  ff.,  Eablb,  Beport  of  Arch.  Jnst.  of  Am., 
1892-S,  611,  and  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Aleetlit,  and  PAUi^nr, 
OrekUka  iealtm,  Ooteborg,  1894. 
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upon  the  assumption  thut  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  without  any  assignable  reasons,  the  low  stage  was  re- 
placed by  the  high  Vitruvian  stage.  This  ie  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  stone  proscenia.  From  this  time  on  there  can  be 
no  compromise;  the  actors  stood  either  upon  the  proscenium  or 
in  the  orchestra  in  front  of  it,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
they  always  stood.'  If,  from  300  b.  c.  on,  the  actors  stood  upon 
the  proscenium,  then  the  chorus  must  either  have  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  drama  or  have  essentially  changed  its  character 
before  the  reconstruction  of  tlie  theatre  was  possible,  i.  e,,  during 
the  fourth  century. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  later  Greek  drama  is  extremely  meagre. 
The  current  histories  of  Greek  literature  are  full  of  all  manner 
of  vague  statements  as  regards  the  history  and  character  of  the 
chorus  after  the  fifth  century.  The  prevailing  view  seems  to  be 
that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  underwent  a  sudden  change  shortly 
after  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  that  a  throng  of  worthless  or 
distinctly  inferior  poets  succeeded  the  old  masters ;  as  for  the 
chorus,  that  in  tragedy  it  rapidly  waned  during  the  fcjurth  cen- 
tury, soon  became  a  mere  appendage  and  at  last  disappeared, 
while  in  comedy  it  did  not  long  outlive  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
It  ia  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  stage 
question,  it  has  become  the  custom  of  the  conservative  party  to 
ignore  the  chorus  altogether  after  the  fourth  century.  But  not 
even  the  meagreness  of  our  positive  knowledge  warrants  the 
assertion  of  Ilaigh  (^.  T.  261),  that  "in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  the  tragic  chorus  came  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  band 
in  modern  times,"  and  of  Gardner  (Excav.  at  Mcgal.,  p.  157),  that 
"it  is  only  in  the  plays  of  the  fifth  century  that  there  waa 
any  close  connection  and  intercourse  between  actors  and  chorus, 
orchestra  and  stage.  In  the  fourth  century  the  chorus  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  from  comedy,  and  in  tragedy  its  functions 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  duty  of  merely  singing  interludes,"' 
and  similar  statements  in  Christ's  last  article.'  Miiller's  paragraph 
on  the  subject  (B-A.  341  AT.)  and  the  introductory  chapter  of  Rib- 

*  Mr.  Gardner's  theory,  on  the  other  bund,  involves  the  following  changes :  t 
cent.,  a  low  fltufte ;  iv  cent.,  astage  of  ca.  1ft. ;  iiioent.,  astage  of  10 ft., gradually 
increasing  to  12  ft.;  i  cent.,  a  stage  of  5  fl,  (Roman).  He  considers,  however,  that 
the  Boman  theatre  (the  drama  also?)  was  an  independent  growth. 
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beck's  Geschichte  der  romischen  Tragodie  should  have  prevented 
such  aweepiDg  assertions.  But  neither  Mliller  nor  Ribbeck,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  scholar,  has  submitted  the  subject 
of  the  character  and  functions  of  the  later  Greek  chorus  to  a 
thorough  investigation.*  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  bring 
together  the  evidence  as  to  the  later  history  of  the  chorus,  and  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  how  it  differed  in  character  from 
that  of  the  fifth  century. 

THE  CHORUS  IN  THE  LATER  TRAGEDY. 

Side  by  aide  with  the  formal  exhibitions  of  tragedy  at  the  great 
religious  festivals,  existed  another  kind  of  histrionic  performance 
that  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  tragedy — the  exhibitions  of 
wandering  troups  at  the  country  feirs  and  in  the  market-places 
of  the  cities.  They  were  of  an  informal,  doubtless  extempo- 
raneous character,  and  probably  dispensed  with  choniees  as  well 
as  with  extensive  scenic  apparatus  (cf.  Plat.  Legg.  7,  817  c). 
Leaving  these  out  of  account,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Greek 
tragedy  ever  gave  up  its  chorus ;  on  the  other  hand  the  literature 
and  inscriptions  contain  many  references  to  the  tragic  chorus  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  down  to  a  very  late  period.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  Lys.  19,  29  and  21,  1 ;  Isaeus,  de  Die.  her.  36,  dePM. 
her.  60 ;  Dem.  Mid.  58  and  156 ;  Arist  PoL  8,  3, 1276  b,  4,  Prob. 
19,  48,  'AB.  Uo\.  56,  3 ;  Democharea  apud.  Vit.  Aeschinis  ii; 
Plut.  Script.  Mor.  68  a,  599  b;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  7,  1 ;  CIA  n, 
1277,1289,111,686.  For  Delos,  Arist-'A^.  HoX.  56,  3;  BtM.  Corr. 
Hell.  7,  122  ff;  lasos.  La  Baa,  As.  Min.,  no.  281 ;  Thespiae,  C2G 
1585  ;  Ehamnufl,  'E^.  'Apx.  1891, 49  {ca.  300  b.  c.)  ;  Samoa,  CIG 
3091  (170-60  B.  c.};  Teoa,  CIG  3089;  Rhodes,  Loewy,  Arch. 
Epig.  Milth.  7,  111  {after  fourth  century).'  In  addition  to  these 
inscriptions,  which  mention  the  tragic  cboregia,  are  many  other 

*TbU  seems  to  reit  on  Haigh's  luthorit;  alone.  See  Ait.  T/utat.,  157.  Oeh- 
michen  (B-W.,  197),  evidently  takes  the  same  position. 

•See  pp.  20  f,,  31,  and  passim. 

•WttLCKKR,  DU  griechUeht  Tra^dUn,  pp.  899,  1276,1819  fT.,  diEcuues  theeiiat- 
encauf  tbe  tr&gic  chonie.  Tbehistory,  butnot  thecharacUr,  orthechorusiDtragedj 
and  in  comedy  after  the  fifth  century  ii  discussed  with  admireble  judgment  by 
Uagnin  in  his  Lits  Origines  du  TKiaire  Attique,  Paris,  1868,  p.  1S29  IT.  But  his 
views  now  tequire  ravision  in  some  important  particulan. 
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references  to  the  tragic  agon,  in  which  the  tragic  chorus  undoubt- 
edly took  its  part  along  with  the  cyclic  choruses.  See  "Welcker, 
IHe  griechische  Tragiidim,  p.  1296. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  later  tragic  chorus,  the  opinion  pre 
vails  that  it  had  lost  its  former  intimate  connection  with  the 
action,  and  that  its  only  function  was  to  entertain  the  audience  be- 
tween the  episodes.  This  opinion  is  based  wholly  on  the  much- 
discussed  passage  in  Aristotle's  Poetics  (18,  1456  a,  26):  «ai  ritv 
Xopov  Se  hia  Set  inroXa^lv  t&v  {moKpn&v  koX  n6piov  elvai  tov  S\ov 
Koi  awatatvi^eadfU  fti)  Stnrep  EvpiiriSji  aXk'  wr-rrtp  ^o(f>oK\ei  •  rol^  Si 
XoiiroK  Tti  dSofuva  oiiSip  f/uiWov  toS  fivffov  tj  aWrj^  TpayipSiav  iarCv . 
Sih  ififftiKifia  aSovtriv  vpanov  Sp^avrtK  'AydffainK  tov  toiovtov  •  Kah'Oi 
ri  Siaift^pei  ^  i/iffoKi/ia  &Seiv  ^  el  p^mv  i^  aWov  eh  aWo  apiUrToi 
^  hreurdSiov  SKov;  These  words  are  not  ambiguous  or  obscure.  It 
is  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  so  consistently  misunder- 
stood or  partially  understood.  In  the  first  sentence  Aristotle 
states  briefly  the  whole  function  of  the  chorus,"  adding  by  way  ot 
illustration  ^^  ^tnrep  EvpnriSfj  aXX'  watrep  So^okXci.  This  refers 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  poets  gave  their  choruses  a  connec- 
tion with  the  plot,  not  to  the  fact ;  for  the  chorus  in  Euripides 
akes  a  larger  part  iu  the  action  and,  in  this  respect,  does  the 
work  of  an  actor,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Sophocles.  And  yet 
there  is  an  essential  and  unmistakable  diSerence  in  the  concep- 
tions of  these  two  poets  of  the  true  function  of  the  chorus.  This 
difierence  is  exhibited,  not  so  much  in  the  external  conduct  of  the 
chorus,  but  in  the  very  motive  of  its  presence  in  the  play.  The 
choruses  of  Sophocles,  as  a  rule,  have  a  deeper  sj-mpathy  with 
the  actors,  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  plot,  than  those 
of  Euripides,  although  those  of  the  latter  move  about  more  freely 
and  come  into  closer  personal  contact  with  the  actors  than  those 
of  the  former.'    This  is  a  distinction  that  has  been  generally 

*  A  full  coIIecUon  of  iiucriptiDiis  published  before  1886  ie  given  bjBRiHCK,  Inierip- 
iiont*  graeeae  ad  ehoreffiam  pertinenlee,  Halle,  1668.  Some  of  the  above  are 
given  on  tho  atrengtb  of  BrInck'B  restoralioos. 

*  So  &r  as  this  wa«  possible  io  a  single  sentence,  seeing  how  varied  and  complex 
are  the  functionj  of  the  choruB  in  the  best  plays  of  the  best  poels.  Prob.  18,  48 : 
fori  7*^  i  XDpil  hijKmtIJi  irpaicToi  •  cflwiav  ^ip  fij»»  wapixToi  oTt  wifiemr,  if  genuine, 
probably  reflects  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  when  be  was  still  more  under  the  influence 
of  Sophocles  than  when  he  wrote  the  Potties.  Arholdt,  Ghoriielu  Technik  dea 
EvTipides,  p.  60. 
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overlooked  by  interpretere  of  Aristotle.  Or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  a  critic  like  Aristotle  approved  more  heartily  of  the  active 
chorus  of  the  Helen  than  of  the  inactive  chorus  of  the  Oedipus 
Bex  ?  It  is  true  that  he  commended  the  chorus  that  took  its 
part  in  the  action,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  awayavi^erBat. 
Much  depended  on  the  plot  chosen  by  the  poet.  The  chorus  in 
the  Bacckae  necessarily  bore  a  very  different  character  from  that 
of  the  Oedipus,  though  one  could  hardly  say  that  it  waa  better 
motived.  But  undoubtedly  Aristotle  intended  that  the  main 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  what  we  may  term  the  inner  character 
of  the  chorus,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  comparison  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  but  also  by  what  imraediatety  follows  in  the 
text 

"  The  melic  parts,"  he  proceeds,  "  of  the  successors  of  Euripi- 
des and  Sophocles  belong  no  more  to  the  myth  than  to  another 
tragedy  altogether,  in  fact  are  mere  interludes.  Agathon  was  the 
first  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  But  this  is  no  more  justifiable  than 
to  transfer  whole  speeches  or  episodes  from  one  tragedy  to 
another,"  The  fact  that  Aristotle  proceeds  to  discuss  the  per- 
tinency of  the  melic  parts  to  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  view  advanced  above,  that  in  the  first  sentence 
he  had  in  mind,  though  not  exclusively,  as  here,  the  numner  in 
which  an  ideal  chorus  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  inference  that 
the  ehoms  whose  odes  are  purely  intermezzi  take  no  part  in  the 
action."  Aristotle  is  discussing  now  a  part  of  the  function  of  the 
chorus;  the  whole  was  sketched  in  the  first  sentence.  On  the 
contrary,  since  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  ideal  chorus  is  <rvi«a- 

*  Muff,  ChorUclic  Technik  den  Soph. ,  flnde  that  tbe  Sophoclean  churug  takes  no 
part  in  the  action  in  Antigone,  Electra,  Oedipus  Sex,  and  Trae/iiniae,  while  some  of 
tbe  mdic  parts  in  the  last  named  drama  alone  ere  open  to  the  cbai^  of  iiTGleTancy. 
Arnoldt,  I.e.,  criticizM  the  Uecabe,  Andromache,  Troades, Helen  and  Iphigenia  Atd. 
for  the  intermczzic  character  of  some  of  their  choral  odes,  but  no  play  for  the  inac- 
tivity of  its  chorus.  Mahafft,  Qt.  Lit.,  i,  817,  goes  so  far  as  to  tay  that  the 
chorus  "  was  not  by  EuripideB,  hut  by  Sophocles,  degraded  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  action."  But  he  misses  the  distinction  that  I  point  out  above.  The  weak  re- 
mark of  Schol.  Ari.st.  Aeh,  443 :  oEroi  yip  {i.  e.  Eurip.)  tttifti  Tnii  x"/"^  """<  t4 
(LiiXoufla  (/•etYY'l^'^i'!  td  irraeivti  tri,  and  that  of  Aociua  (apud  Nonius,  p.  178) : 
serf  Euripides,  qui  choros  temeriua  ia  fabuUs,  have  had  apparently  ti>o  much  effect 
on  modern  criticism.  An  able  defense  of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  is  found  in  De- 
charrae,  in  Euripide  et  I'esprit  de  son  theatre,  Paris,  1893. 
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ywv(^eff0ai,  and  since  oi  Xottroi  receive  no  word  of  criticism  on 
this  score,  it  is  a  tiiir  inference  that  Aristotle  had  no  reason  to 
rebuke  the  poets  of  his  day  for  the  inactivity  of  their  choruscB. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  dramas  of  the  fourth  century  seem 
to  bear  out  this  inference. 

What  ia  precisely  Aristotle's  criticism  of  Agathon  ?  It  is  com- 
monly asserted,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage,  that  Agathon 
was  the  first  to  substitute  entertaining  musical  interludes  for  odes 
on  subjects  directly  suggested  by  the  play;  that  this  was  his 
practice  and  that  of  his  successors.  We  have  the  authority  ot 
Aristotle  that  this  was  indeed  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
tragedy  of  his  day.  But  was  it  the  regular  practice  of  Agathon, 
or  did  he  merely  furnish  one  marked  example  of  it  ?  The  latter 
is  Welcker's  view  (<?r.  Trag.  p.  1000  ff.),  and  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely probable.  In  ch.  18  of  the  Poetics  Aristotle  warns  against 
the  danger  of  dramatizing  an  epic  subject,  extended  in  tirae  and 
embracing  too  ramified  a  mrth.  Such  an  attempt,  he  fiatfB,'t3*ift- 
not  be  successful,  irjjfielov  Se-  oaot  irtpatv  'IXi'oii,S>jfi»i^#/iii*ttti^j- 
^  tiCTTiirrovffiv  ^  kokw  aytavt^oi^ai-  hrel  Kai^i'iA*f4$t»t*>i^i^iffiVi^iv 
TOtJrp  fuif^.  From  this  Hermann  ai^d  'iMiitsmih&hiiinfmvod't^t 
Agathon  wrote  a  play  embracin^i(tli#«»itWittli!eo»-taini4dili!  toe 
*lXiou  n^paK.  Now  heiW<pUl*liiivejb4an'«:jpeJeitieif,ttjttit*Tditifil^ 
ability  who  couldi(hdveidnttn.ilftwd-ioifet«rjf'eo  fitUmf  JafcitJeiWaitt 
BO  extended  ihdaiie^aiiAatlhe'SMiKf'timftlhttiTeikiitlt.Maibh'brUB'fe^ 
tolhelSophoolenntslsuHftapd'.'  >A  jl<ii>o<|jilIa*tfatx<'niie  tH^'I^^'ni 
MarifrvlvAi  ii' aita^  oil  iluln  ilooiblyi  NL'emacsrtudi isoritfl ibf  rk'«nt?Q' "ftvitii 
'thei,BajH«:ip)il)jeu(:a«'lfIut>iof.lAgadkm)v  "bufcKbn'iavsmiillcri  Htiile. 
iEoaie/ofith.«>stii8iin&  Dsbn-dwlj^iesclvpe  iKwn^iJj^/SifXi'^.  'it34v^Jtl))e 

lesfltofilBj.tiiei  'thbeffi  Jpiuftaliof  jHi>tHlogy-Ji:'|As''for'  t*iC«boTd^ii5t 
worildihavilwon.arlrew^y  maafebtto'^viuiifliiai^iTt'liil  /{&&  BotioA, 
but  between  the  episodes  it  would  bo  lcfthigfaiaiiiididr*.i  >i5!B8i^8 
to!^meiM&erttfi3ii'e,idkogefi[*rfi5)«oblibldi4batM«jTO|iipl4y>i 

ateUchen  Chor  und  Buhne  voraas."    So  also  LW^  i"!!!*^.  /WrfJfc;'|V.'ftH,' 'A.  2." 
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Agathon  set  the  example  of  ift0o)uf*a  was  an  "  Diupersis,'* 
whether  this  was  its  exact  title  or  not.  It  is  not  probable  that  bo 
clever  a  poet  made  the  experiment  again.  Elsewhere  Aristotle 
haa  nothing  but  pr^e  for  him,  considering  him  alone  of  the 
younger  poets  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

We  have  seen  that  Aristotle  gives  us  implicit  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  fourth  century  tragic  chorus  which  furnishes 
us  with  a  valuable  presumption  that  will  assist  in  our  iurther  in- 
vestigation. We  know  that  the  choruses  of  Euripides  show  no 
decline  in  hia  later  period,  so  far  as  concerns  their  participatioa  in 
the  action."  It  is  true  that  choral  odes  that  may  almost  be  called 
ifi^i^fta  occur,  though  rarely.  Thia  is  true  even  of  Sophocles. 
Under  the  influence  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Agathon,  and 
partly,  doubtless,  through  lack  of  higher  dramatic  ability,  the  poets 
of  the  fourth  century  came  to  neglect  the  vital,  traditional  connec- 
tion of  the  chorus  with  the  drama,  which  in  early  times  was 
exhibited  mainly  in  the  choral  songs.  It  is  incredible,  however, 
that  the  strong  conservative  influence'*  exercised  by  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  especially  by  Euripides,  on  the  whole  later  history 
of  the  drama,  should  have  failed  to  muntain  the  chorus,  exter- 
nally at  least,  in  close  connection  with  the  plot.  The  sons  of  the 
three  great  tragic  poets,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  technique  ot 
their  &ther8,  brought  tragedy  over  into  the  fourth  century,  not 
considerably  changed  in  any  of  its  essential  features.  The  ten 
dency  in  the  fifth  century  was  to  diminish  the  part  of  the  chorus. 
This  tendency  doubtless  continued.  But  if  we  had  representative 
plays  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  it 
probable  that  we  should  find  a  greater  difference  between  them 
than  between  the  Siipplianls  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Aulian  Iphigenia  9 
If  the  chorus  were  separated  from  both  plot  and  action,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  the  Athenians  should  have  spent  so  much  money  on 
its  ftirther  maintenance. 

The  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes,  who  were  thoroughly 

"Okuichbn,  [B.W.,  p.  299),  quotes  the  comic  poel  Plato  apud  Atbeo.  Xiv, 

628b,  to  prove  the  inactiTitj  of  the  chonu  in  the  time  of  BuripJdee,  (vhich  wu 
also,  we  should  remember,  the  lime  of  Sophnrlci!).      But  Athenaeui  quoUa  ttw 
verees  merely  lo  illuatrate  ft  point  abnut  choral  (dilhyrarobic7)  dancing. 
"See  RiBBECK,  Rom.  Trag.,  p.  1. 
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^miliar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  classical  period  of  the 
drama,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  every  year  of  comparing 
the  new  with  the  old,  seemed  to  have  loved  the  new  no  less  by 
reason  of  the  comparison.  The  Kotval  rpa-y^Suu  were  the  chiet 
attraction  of  the  Great  Bionysia.  Aristotle,  also,  who  insisted  so 
strongly  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  the  fifth 
century,  by  no  means  disapproved  of  the  new  tragedy.  He  draws 
his  illustrations  from  Theodectes,  Polyeidus,  Dicaeogenes  and 
As^damuB  almost  as  often  as  from  the  classical  tno,  with  whom 
he  clearly  believes  them  worthy  to  be  classed."  Chaeremon  and 
CarcinuB  are  censured,  but  so  is  Euripides,  by  all  odds  the  moat 
popular  poet  of  the  time,  almost  as  often  as  he  is  praised.  Hence, 
though  the  extant  fragments  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  an  inde- 
pendent judgment,  yet  we  have  a  good  right  to  suppose  that 
tragedy  did  not  at  once  decline  through  the  inferiority  of  the  new 
generation  of  poets. 

A  probable  indication  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  chor- 
uses of  the  later  poeta  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides.  The  most  natural  expedient  of  a  poet  who 
is  conscious  of  the  dramatic  weakness  of  hie  chorus  is  to  intro- 
duce some  external  connection  with  the  action,  or  to  oflFer  some 
form  of  entertainment  that  will  draw  attention  from  the  defect 
Sophocles  seems  to  have  resorted  to  this  device  in  the  Trachmae, 
whose  chorus,  though  weak  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Oedipus,  still  "  ergotzt  das  Publicum  durch  Majmifattigkeit  und  Wech- 
sel  in  Vortrag  und  Slellung  "  (Muff.,  I.  c.  p.  226).  A  lesser  poet,  but 
perhaps  a  better  though  less  conscientious  playwright,  Euripides, 
uses  the  first  device.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  plays  in  which 
are  found  the  clearest  examples  of  iti.^S\j.iM  h4\t) — the  Helen 
(third  stasimon)  and  Andromache  (fourth  stasimon).  Admitting 
for  the  moment  that  the  chorus  in  these  odes  fulfils  only  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  a  band,  is  the  chorus  in  general  of  so  little  consequence  to 
the  action  as  a  hand  ?  The  Helen  furnishes  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances that  have  never  been  disputed  of  the  passage  of  the  choru& 
over  the  "  stage  "  (i;.  v.  315,  327),  and  of  its  attack  on  actors  (724, 
846).    In  the  Andromache  (817  ff.),  the  chorus  is  on  the  point  of 


**  UahRSy  again  needs  correction  when  he  shja  (I,  390),  that  Aristotle  "  hanUy 
mentfon*  any  a/ (A«m,  and  then  almott  tAteay*  by  way  of  etnture." 
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entering  die  house  when  deterred  by  the  entrance  of  Hermione. 
Ill  every  play  whose  chorus  has  been  criticized  for  the  irrelevancy 
of  ita  songs,"  whether  the  criticisms  have  been  just  or  not,  are 
found  indications  of  direct  participation  in  the  action.  In  view 
of  this  fact  I  suspect  that  the  chorus  in  Agathon's  "  Itiupersis " 
exhibited  the  same  kind  of  activity.  It  was  probably  composed 
of  soldiers.  What  more  probable  than  that,  when  uoteinging  their 
interludes,  they  should  have  filled  the  scene  with  "  alarums  and 
excursions  "  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  the  audience  would  have  found 
feult  with  such  a  chorus,  whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  the 
judges  and  of  Aristotle. 

The  tragedy  Hhcsus,  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  Euripides, 
is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.'* The  grounds  on  which  this  behef  rests  are  manifold,  and, 
taken  altogether,  fairly  conclusive.  In  \'iew  of  the  wi<lespread  and 
growing  belief  in  its  later  origin,  I  shall  call  it  into  evidence  on 
the  qaestioQ  of  the  chorus  of  the  fourth  century — remembering 
always  that  this  dating  is  to  a  certain  extent  hypothetical. 

The  chorus  of  Blu'sus  is  formed  of  Trojan  soldiers,  the  night- 
watch  of  Hector's  camp.  Its  presence  is  remarkably  well  motived, 
and  its  sympathy  with  the  actors  complete.  This  close  relation 
finds  expression  not  only  in  appropriate  choral  songs  but  also  in 
lively  participation  in  dialogue  and  action.  The  chorus  is  in  an 
unusual  degree  one  <.f  the  actors.  The  realictm  of  the  play  is 
enhanced  by  the  departure  of  the  chorus  from  the  scene  in  order 
to  call  the  relief  watch,  thus  giving  the  spies  the  opportunity  to 

'*  Arnoldt  has  shown  that  there  U  gpnerally  a  sufficient  drumatii;  reason  for  the 
Irrelevancy— and  Arnoldt  is  no  hlind  champion  of  Euripidca,  as  Hartung  was.  The 
latter  [Eur.  Rettitutiia  ii,  p.  3G!>),  Sodg  only  two  odes  that  aio  open  tu  thia  criti- 
cism—in Jph.  Tnur.  and  Ud.  I  omit  the  former  in  recognition  of  Arnoldt's  de- 
fense (f.  e.  p.  BG),  and  take  the  AndT.  as  a  clearer  case.  The  third  elasioloa  of  the 
BcUn  has  been  thought  by  Fritzsche  and  O.  Miiller  to  have  been  taken  from  another 
tragedy.  On  the  fourth  stasiraon  of  Andr.  see  Arboldt,  L  c.  p.  68,  Few  critics 
would  agree  with  Bernhardy,  who  says  that  the  mnjority  of  Euripides'  choral  odea 
aro  merely  "  Beiiatrke  «nd  Rand,:eichnunatn,"  or  would  go  as  far  as  Wilam.'witz, 
HeTakl.  I,  p.  354.     See  Weil,  Jour,  des  Sae.  18;)3,  p.  600, 

"  Since  Valcanakr'8  Diatribe  i-n  Euripidia  fragmenta  (see  J88,  page  85,  of  ti-e 
Glasgow  Euripides).  Sittl  (Or,  Lit.  iii,  p,  83t)  is  an  exception,  Christ  {^N. 
Jnhrb.  f.  Phil.  1894,  160),  has  receded  from  the  p-ifition  taken  in  his  Litt.  Oesch.,  p. 
229,  that  it  19  a  work  of  Euripides'  early  period.  For  the  full  literature  of  the  subject 
see  Boi.FB  in  vol.  iv.of  the  Haroard  Stw-Uet.  -  Wilamowita,  S«ratt,  i,p.  ,130,,«it9- 
gesta  370-80  as  the  probahlo  time  of  composition. 
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enter  the  camp.  The  play  is  further  remarkable  for  the  appear- 
ance of  two  $fol  awb  firtx'*'^-  '^^^  choral  odes  are  short  and 
metrically  simple,  but  always  apposite.  The  author  of  this  play, 
therefore,  conforms  to  the  Aristotelian  ideal  of  a  chorus  in  both 
its  applications,  although  he  is  entirely  unhampered  by  conven- 
tjona  and  rules  in  every  other  respect.  An  evident  und  doubtless 
conscious  imitator,  or  rather  student,  of  the  earlier  poets,  he  had 
yet  native  ability  enough  to  give  hie  chorus  a  distinct  character  ot 
its  own,"  whatever  be  the  defects  in  the  economy  of  the  piece. 
In  its  external  characteristics  the  chorus  is  exactly  what  the  pre- 
ceding discus9ion  has  led  us  to  expect  in  a  play  of  the  fourth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  ifi^o\t/ia — the  com- 
pact plot  prevented  that.  In  other  respects  I  suspect  that  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  chorus  in  Agathon's  "  Iliupersis" — a  play 
which  would  have  afforded  precisely  the  same  opportunities  for 
spectacle  and  animated  action. 

The  first  Koman  tragedy  was  produced  sixty  years  after  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Roman  tragedy,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  comedy,  was  confessedly  not  only  modelled  on  that  ol 
the  Greeks,  but  often  directly  copied  (Cic.  dejin.  1,  2).  Even  il 
no  fi-agments  were  extant,  we  should  have  tlie  right  to  assume 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  important  character  of  the  original  was 
omitted,  especially  in  the  earlier  translations.  Very  slight  evi- 
dence of"  contamination  "  is  found."  Oemichen"  is  to  a  certain 
extent  right  when  he  says  that  most  of  the  Greek  originals  were 
taken  from  the  later  period  of  the  drama.  They  were  taken  ft-om 
the  plays  which  were  at  that  time  to  be  seen  in  Greek  theatres. 
A  large  number  of  them,  however,  were  the  iraXaial  rpayifiSioi, 
especially  of  Euripides.  But  whatever  was  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Greek  originals,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
lioman  reproductions  a  fairly  true  reflection  not  only  of  the  gen- 

'•Uroibbt,  Hitt  Lift.  Or.,  iii,  p.  380,  well  t&ja  "  La  fofon  dont  il  emplaie  U 
ehomr  en  cherehant  i  supplier  par  U  »ptctacU  el  le  monemml  au  merite,  de«-ii/\anls, 
tiinote  tin  esprit  qui  cherc/ie."  ,.^  _, 

"  Wblckbr,  Or.  Trag.,  p.  1S46:  "  tr^  Oatiien  und  Qrotten  ai/r  die ^fiaaitejie 
Tragbdie  vor der  Auguiiiachcn  Periode  eine  ulierse/ite,die  eimelnen  Sfuekcai^jpriech- 
iache  OriginaUji^trehffans'gg'ffrii'uteL"  , 

I'U^ifrdfff^ig'aidB :,\"  (Eine  Zeii)  iftder  4'*  f'"!'^^^'  A'^tUnte  ffl»  (asiige  FeuA 
:in^Kn4*^ynd4^»ltaIiibgt^niUtn.iot^d£.'!   .'^-W..}ff2%!i., 
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eral  character  of  the  later  Greek  tragedy,  but  also  the  art  and 
manner  of  the  presentation  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  tragedies 
in  the  contemporary  Greek  theatre,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
comedy. 

Gr^'sar,  Jahn,  and  Bihbeck  have  established  the  fact  that  Bo- 
man  tragedy  never  lacked  a  chorus.**  The  activity  of  this  chorus 
was  not  confined  to  the  interludes,  though  not  many  years  ago 
scholars  maintained  the  contrary  on  the  strength  of  Donatua" 
as  confidently  as  they  now  maintain  it,  on  the  strength  of  Aris- 
totle, for  the  later  Greek  tragedy.  In  Horace,  Ep.,  2,  3,  215 : 
tiineen  traxitque  uagus  per  j)\dpitum  uestem,  is  found  an  indication  ot 
the  customary  freedom  of  movement  of  the  chorus  following  the 
musician.  In  the  scanty  fragments  Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have  found 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  choreutae  regularly  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  actors.  They  engage  in  conversatioa  with  them 
in  the  Medea  and  Thyestes  of  Ennius,  the  Antiopa,  Chryses,  and 
Mplra  of  Pacuvius,  and  the  Pkihcteia  of  Acciua.  Bacchic  choruses 
seem  to  have  becu  especially  popular,  occurring  in  the  Lycurgua 
of  Naevius,  the  Periboea,  Antiopa,  and  Pentheus  of  Pacuvius,  and 
the  Bacchae  of  Acciue.  Such  plays  as  the  Eumenides  and  the 
Aleumeo  of  Ennius  probably  suggested  to  Cicero  the  image  which 
he  found  so  effective ;  "  quern  ad  modum  in  fabulis  saepenwn- 
ero  uidetis,  eos,  qui  aliqidd  impie  scelerateque  comrrdserunt,  agitaii  el 
perterri  Furiarum  taedis  ardentibus.  (Mosc.  Am.  24, 67 ;  cf.  in  Pis.  20). 
Further  still,  in  the  PhOodeta,  a  chorus  of  sailors  accompanies 
mixes  and  Diomedes,  and  a  similar  chorus  appears  in  the  Iphi- 
gmia  of  Ennius.  In  the  Aniiopa{'i)  of  Pacuvius  the  choreutae 
threaten  an  actor  (Eibbeck,  T.  R.  F.  jr.  inc.  iv),  and  in  his  Niptra 
(Jr.  IX)  they  carry  the  wounded  Ulixes  in  upon  the  stage.  In  the 
Antigona  of  Accius{_/r.  iv),  the  chorus  of  watchmen  seize  the  heroine 
as  she  sprinkles  dust  on  her  brother's  corpse.     A  second  chorus 

'•See  Qrysar,  Cantieum  u.  Ckor  der  r'om.  Trag.  in  Sitmngabtr.  d.  irnen.  Akad. 
15  (18j5),  866  fT.;  Jahn,  in  Hirmea  2  (1867),  225  ff.,  and  Bibbeck,  Ram.  Trag. 
and  Oach.  d.  rom.  DiehUmg,  and  the  convenient  Bummaty  in  8chw»be'fl  laal  reviaioa 
of  Tkuffbl'S  Qtsch.  der  rom.  Lit,  i,  20, 

" &Tg.  to  Andria.'  eat  igitur  altente  animaduerUndum  ubi  et  quando  tcaena 
uaeua  $it  ab  omnibwiperaonis,  ul  in  ea  ehonui  uel  tibieen  audiri  poatil;  guod  gaoTH 
uideremua,  ibi  actum  eaie  Jinitum  dehemus  agnoieere.  Tibicen  aeems  to  refer  to 
coined;,  chm-ut  to  tniged;.  DonatuB  \»  Dot  ia  error.  The  function  of  the  chomi 
during  the  progrenof  the  piece  does  not  concenk  him. 
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appears  in  the  Eumenidea  and  Alexander  of  Euuius  and  in  the 
Antiopa  of  Pacuvius.  Such  Buborditiate  choruses  were  probably 
always  taken  from  the  Greek  original,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
^ven  far  greater  prominence.  One  of  the  peculiarities  that  we 
observed  in  the  Rhesus  occurs  Again  and  again  on  the  Roman 
stage — the  withdrawal  of  the  chorus  during  the  progress  of  the 
play.  This  is  found  in  plays  in  whose  Greek  originals  the  chorus 
remmned  in  its  position,  e.  g.,  the  Avligona,  IphJgenia,  and  others. 
Hibbeck  regards  it  as  exceptional  for  the  chorus  to  remain  on 
the  scene  from  its  entrance  to  the  close  of  the  piece.  It  probably 
came  and  went  as  it  was  needed,  thus  adding  life  and  movement 
and  spectacular  effect,  as  well  aa  affording  more  room  on  the 
stage  for  actors  (Jahn,  I.  c.  p.  227).  The  Boman  poets  in  this  way 
evaded  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  the  chorus  in  easy  and  natu- 
ral connection  with  the  actors  during  the  dialogues.  In  short, 
the  chorus  on  the  Roman  stage,  except  for  its  songs  between  the 
acts,  was  much  like  the  mobs,  retinues,  and  armies  on  the 
modern  stage,  though  it  htA  a  more  intimate  part  in  the  action. 
To  compare  it  with  the  modem  band  would  be  radically  mislead- 
ing. 

I  have  mentione'l  ^o  &r  only  those  plays  which  can  with  proba- 
bility be  traced  back  ui  fifth  century  originals.  The  plot,  characters, 
and  chorus  generally  are  retained  practically  without  change,  but 
the  treatment  of  the  chorus  reminds  one  rather  of  Aeschylus  than 
of  Sophocles.  When  Ennius  in  his  Iphigenia  substitutes  a  chorus 
of  sailors  for  the  Chalcidian  maidens  of  Euripides,  and  Pacuvius 
in  his  Aniiopa  a  chorus  of  watchmen  for  the  Theban  elders  of 
Sophocles,  the  desire  is  clearly  seen  of  establishing  a  closer  per- 
sonal relation  between  chorus  and  actors,  with  a  view  to  imparts 
ing  more  life  and  activity  to  the  former.  Ennius  and  Pacuvius 
doubtless  had  examples  to  follow,  not  only  in  the  later  Greek 
imitations  of  the  classical  dramas,  but  also  in  the  practice  of  the 
stage-managers  in  the  contemporary  Greek  theatres,  who  regu- 
larly brought  out  the  old  favorites,  set  and  interpreted  according  . 
to  the  tastes  of  the  time,  very  much  as  Shakespeare  is  brought 
out  in  our  own  day  in  the  best  theatres. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  Roman  copies  with  originals  from  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries,  firstly  because  only  scanty  frag- 
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ments  of  both  original  and  copy  remain ;  secondly  because  the 
Roman  poets  often  changed  the  original  title.  Some  of  the  plays 
above  mentioned  may  come  from  lat«  treatments  of  subjects  used 
by  the  earlier  poeta;  for  the  late  Greek  tragedy  shows  little 
variety  in  the  selection  of  myths  and  much  imitation  in  their  em- 
ployment. Undoubtedly  some  of  the  Bacchic  subjecta  are  of  this 
class,  e,  g.,  the  Stalkiae  or  Tropaeum  Liberi  of  Accius,  the  Nuptiae 
Baccki  of  Santra,  and,  according  to  Leo,  the  Perihoea  of  Pacuvius. 
Weleker  and  Ribbeck  refer  the  original  of  the  Hector  Prqficiacens 
of  Naevius  to  Astydamas,  whose  Hector  was  a  war  piece,  like  the 
Hhesus.  The  Penthesika  of  Ennius  (?)  seems  to  go  back  to  Chaere- 
mon,  as  well  as  the  lo  of  Accius,  whose  Hellenes  was  probably 
taken  from  Apollodorus,  The  Armoriim  Judicium  of  Pacuvius 
was  more  likely  a  copy  of  the  ^4(05  of  Theodectes,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  (^Rhet.  1399  B,  1400  a),  gave  special  prominence 
to  the  SirXtop  Kpierii,  than  of  the  similar  piece  by  Aeschylus. 
Other  plays  that  cannot  be  identified,  but  which  almost  certainly 
do  not  go  back  to  the  fifth  century,  show  traces  of  important  chor- 
uses. The  Iliona  of  Pacuvius  used  to  a  certain  extent  the  material 
of  the  Hecabe  of  Euripides,  but  is  later;  the  Ino  of  Livius  had  ft 
chorus  of  worshippers  of  Trivia,  and  \h.Q  Nyctegresia  of  Accius  was 
probably  a  copy  of  the  Rhesus.  The  Alexander  of  Ennius  had  a  cho- 
rus of  shepherds.  The  Myrmidones  of  Aceiua,  if  it  is  not  after 
Aeschylus,  as  Ribbeck  thinks,  may  have  been  takfiriifWiftfr'Altydi- 
mas,  Carcinus,  Euaretus,  or  another  fourth  centii^y  poei: '  '^]»&i9t8 
ol  no  doubt  that,  if  we  had  more  eKtansiTW  idtita,Uv6 '  feh'ttttifi^tiiHi 
that  a  very  large  number  of  Latiii  t»^edies  W^tei  btfsfed  oh-  ^ttfcJifa- 
sical  originals."  Tlio  chorue  in!  the  Eowittitragedj',  withiti  'letldi% 
chftTfteteristics  ^hith  I  havfitriled  to'tWii)e,*a3'noi  tin^irti«rit*ta(!e 
-frbm  the'oid  Ofeefel  tragedy  i]oti*,'but'ii'oraGrfeiik''tt-agedJtia^ 
wholfe.  :  SofiprrilyhadtheG^eekcdBbcptionbrtriigMj'tffkeWhote 
ofth«Rotila^^that,WhCTl1heynTA(tea■HJl!rtohaitTaged;^6ftWi^btW, 
fl9ftlrTemovodiwp63siblofl'onlGr*ek'iHfluen«t,'ttiech6lWi"wSflr6- 
^ta^n*d  an  a  Ti^atterbf  course.-  Ribbetik  ei'nbraceH  RtiiiaiHttj^*^ 
of^all  periods,  both  ■^rcco-Romftn'. 'arid  pi'aete5ita;'whiett'h«^'eft;^ 

,  .■■•'i80,&>j£M,_I,p.  l.',8,.M.,15,nUriU|ti»tlWf9llt>iiv*iife»oBo^f:BHf(H<lai^p(MU; 
the  piilqres/fs,  ILiona,  Medaa,  Ptribof,a,B.ndt  Atalflnta  of  P^cuviys,  ai>d  tha  AUfaitip- 
pui,  Clglemnialra,  ani'lleUentt  ot  Aac'iUB.    '' "       '  '       - 
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{Qesch.  rim.  Dicht.  I.,  194),  that  it  strove  "  dureh  ilrasttscbe  Mittel 
die  AuftaerkBamkeit  zu  fesseln,"  aud  he  coasidcrB  that  the 
choruB  coDtributed  largely  to  that  end. 

The  Eoman  ehoruB  appeared,  of  couree,  upon  the  stage.  There 
was  QO  other  place  for  it,  and  the  Roman  stage  was  large  enough. 
The  activity  of  the  Koman  chorus  has  been  explained  by  this  fact 
alone,  for  wben  brought  so  near  the  actors  and  upon  the  same 
level,  what  was  more  natural  than  thut  it  should  be  given  a  part 
in  the  action?  "What  was  the  exception  in  the  Greek  theatre, 
aays  Jahn  (I.  c.  p.  227),  became  the  rule  in  the  Roman,  that  the 
chorus  might  not  become  a  mere  chorus  of  dummies.  But  Jahn, 
of  course,  did  not  know  that  it  was,  in  feet,  the  rule  in  the 
Greek  theatre  also  for  the  choma  to  commingle  with  the  actors. 
One  who  recognizes  the  general  attitude  of  the  Roman  poets 
toward  their  Greek  models,  and  their  almost  absolute  lack  of 
ori^nality  in  all  that  pertains  to  dramatic  art,  will  be  loth  to  con- 
cede that  the  chorus  was  rescued  by  them  from  imbecility,  or 
even  elevated  by  them  from  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  a 
band.  In  view  of  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle,  which  I 
have  offered,  and  of  the  evidence  of  the  last  plays  of  the  iiith 
century  and  of  the  fourth  century  Mhesm,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Roman  chorus,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  interpreting  the  Greek,  furnishes  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  external  chanicteristies  of  the  Greek  tragic  chorus,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  inner  relations  to  the  drama,  remained  unim- 
paired from  the  fifth  century  down  to  the  first.  Horace  was  not 
only  laying  down  a  practical  precept,  but  was  also  insisting  on  an 
actual,  histoncal  fact,  when  he  defined  the  functions  of  the  tragic 
chorus: 

actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  uirile 
defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte. 

THE  LATER  SATYRIC  CHORUS. 

Originally  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  and,  with  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  the  precursor  of 
both  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  satyr-drama  in  classical  timesoccu- 
pied  ft  position  at  the  festivals  and  in  public  interest  distinctly 
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inferior  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  Comedy  had  so  grown  in  popu- 
larity after  its  admission  to  the  Great  Dionyeia,  and  filled  bo  satis- 
fectorily  the  desire  of  the  Athenian  populace  for  scurrility,  irrev- 
erence and  buffoonery,  that  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  eatyr- 
drama  continued  to  wane  in  proportion  as  its  traditional  imports 
ance  was  lost  sight  of.  When  it  became  necessary  for  Athena  to 
retrench  expenses  on  all  sides  to  tide  over  the  years  of  distress 
that  followed  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  lusty  companion  of  tragedy  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
change.  There  is  no  record  until  340  B,  c,  however,  that  such  a 
change  was  made.  An  inscription  of  that  year  (CIA,  n,  973,  U. 
17,  30),  shows  that  the  number  of  satyric  plays  given  each  year 
was  reduced  from  three  to  one.  Yet  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  the  satyr-drama  seems  to  have  continued  to  flourish. 
Achaeus  the  Eretrian,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Euripides,  held 
a  high  place  in  satyric  poetry.  The  philosopher  Menedemus 
ranked  him  next  to  Aeschylus  iv  tow  iraTupm?  (Diog.  Laert 
2,  133).  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyri  are  known.  Still  later 
than  Achaeus,  Astydamas  ia  represented  hy  two,  Chaeremon  by 
three  or  four,"  Python  and  Timoclea  hy  one  each,  while  four  or  five 
fragments  that  possibly  belong  to  this  period  are  found  among- 
the  aSArtroraJ"  This  is  a  large  number  considering  that  titles  can 
be  reclaimed  for  this  branch  of  the  drama  often  only  by  the 
shrewdest  combinations  alone. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  seems  that  the  satyr- 
drama  fell  more  or  less  into  disuse,  though  we  are  told  of  the 
performance  of  the  'Ayijv,  a  aarvpiKov  Bpa/iOTtov,  of  which  either 
Python  or  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  author  (Nauck,  T.  G.  F.' 
p.  810).  A  revival  took  place  under  the  influence  of  Sositheus  of 
the  Alexandrine  Pleias,  as  is  recorded  by  his  contemporary,  Dios- 
eorides  (Antk.  Pal.  vii,  707).  The  satyr  Scirtus  is  supposed  to  be 
standing  at  the  tomb  of  the  poet,  as  another  had  done  at  that  of 
Sophocles  {ifnd,  no.  37),  speaking  aa  follows : 

"Nauck,  T.  G.  F.'  pp.  781  ff.;  Wblckbr,  Nachlrag,  288  ff.  I  am  incliDed  to 
think  that  tbe  Kirraopoi  also  vaa  a  eatyric  drama,  not  a  tragedy.  The  comic  pottts 
Fherecrates  and  NicocharesiDadeuseof  theBamSBubjectin  tha'A-yputandE 

■Nauck,  T.O.F.*  Nos.  90,  146,  165,  205,  and  posiibly  846. 
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K^Tq)  'S.taaiSiou  KOfida  v4kw,  oaaov  ev  dtrret 
a\Xo9  Aw'  ai/OalfUov  ^fterdpmv  ^o<f>OK\i)P, 

iKlpTOi  6  irvppoy^iK  ■  iKurao^prjffe  ydp  wv^p 
a^ia  ^Xuia^v,  koI  fth  x^povi,  ^a-wpav. 

K^fiid,  riv  iv  Kfuvol'!  TtOpafifUvou  ffieiriv  ^Stj, 
ijyayev  tU  liv^nijVf  irarptS*  avapjfaltra^. 
varpk,  as  Weleker  {Gt.  Tra^.,  1254,  note)  says,  is  clearly  a 
reference  to  Athens.  The  chorus  was  still  the  prominent  feature 
as  of  old.  In  feet  a  satyiie  play  without  a  chorus,  either  of  satyrs 
or  of  a  suitahle  substitute  for  them,  (e.g.  the  pupils  of  Menedemus 
in  Lycophron's  piece  Mevdbrtftot),  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  dramatic  poetry."  The 
importance  of  the  satyr-drama  after  the  revival  instituted  by  Sosi- 
theus  18  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  composed  by  at  least 
four  of  the  eeven  Pleiades — Ebiliacus  (Nauck,  T.  G.  F.  p.  819), 
and  Alexander  Aetolus  (Schenkl,  Wkn.  Stud.  10,  826),  besides 
Soaitheus  and  Lycophron — as  well  aa  by  Callimachus,  Timon  and 
Timeaitheus  (Welcker,  Nachtrag,  313),  and  Ameinias  (CJff  1584, 
ea,  195  b.  c.) — an  importance  reflected  in  the  art  of  the  third  and 
following  centuries." 

The  continuance  of  the  satyr-drama  outside  of  Athens  even 
down  into  Boman  times  haa  long  been  known  from  inscriptions. 
See  Le Bas,  As.  Min.  p.  87,  nos.  91, 92;  CIG  1584, 1585,  2758,  iv ; 
BuU.  CoTT.  Hea.  2  (1878),  590;  'E^jj^  'kpx- 1884, 121  fl".;  Archiv. 
d,  missions  scientif.  et  littSr.,  2°*  ser.,  torn,  iv,  522 ;  Rhangab^, 
Ant  HeU.  II,  691, 1.  20 ;  Keil,  Inse.  BoeoL,  p.  61 ;  cf.  Diog.  Laert. 
5,  85.  FulgentiuB  tella  of  the  sabp-a  in  Alexandria  after  the  time 
of  Cicero."  l^ew  records  have  more  recently  come  to  light.  An  in- 
scription from  Rhodes,  skilfully  put  together  by  Kaibel  {Herma  2, 
269  ff.)  tells  of  the  production  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  of  a 
complete  Sophoclean  trilogy  followed  by  the  satyr-drama  Telephus. 
Finally  some  inscriptions  from  Magnesia,  recently  published  by 
Kem  {Ath.  MUtk.,  1894,  96  ff".),  give  a  aatyrie  piece  with  the  lists 

""DftueinSatfrdramaobneSatfrcIiorbeetehen  konnte. .  .  .  laut  aich  in  keinem 
Fall  glnublich  niacben,"  Kaibel,  Hermes,  18H5,  73.  For  the  chorua  In  the  Ment- 
demia  see  Ath.  10,  420 ;  ir  oTt  tfir/irir  6  XAtirit  rpit  rodi  trarifiiittt,  and  c/.  ibid.  427  c. 

*  Ath.  196  r,  198  o. ;  Jahm,  Btrichie  d.  aacht.  QaelL  d.  Wl».  1847,  394,  and 
Philotoffut  27,  17 ;  Hitsemank,  ninth  Wirieklemann  Prog,  from  Halle,  p.  10. 

"Wblcker,  Or.  Trag.,  p.  1270. 
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of  comedies  and  tragedieB  for  each  year.  The  poets  and  plays 
for  five  years  are  as  follows:  Theodorus  6uT5(8uArTjj?);  Polemon, 
name  of  play  omitted ;  Polemaeus  Atavri ;  Harmodiua  Upetr&ri- 
\d^;  Theodorus  IIaXa^i]S>;.  The  date  ia  about  the  firet  century. 
Although  at  this  time  Athens  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  yet  the  fiict  that  the  documenta  above  quoted  come, 
not  from  Alexandria,  Pergamon  or  Antioch,  but  from  small  in- 
land towns  and  from  islands,  whose  festivals  had  a  purely  local 
character,  lends  no  small  degree  of  probability  to  the  supposition 
that  the  satyr-drama  still  flourished  at  its  early  home." 


THE  CHORUS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  COMEDY. 

The  plays  of  Plautua  and  Terence,  which  go  back  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  new  comedy,*'  must  be  accepted  aa  proof  that  the 
comic  chorus  had  disappeared  by  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
We  should  perhaps  be  justified  in  placing  the  date  still  earUer, 
hut  for  the  fact  that  among  the  fragments  of  the  new  comedy  are 
found  remains  of  choral  odes,  which  Meineke  has  collected  in  vol. 

1,  p.  441  ff.  of  his  Comic  Fragments.  The  Soteric  inscriptions  of 
the  third  century  give  some  comic  ehoreutae  in  each  list."  Koman 
comedy,  like  Roman  tragedy,  followed  the  contemporary  Greek 
usage  eveu  in  using  models  of  an  earlier  period.  The  chorus  in 
the  new  comedy,  however,  as  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  only  a 

"  The  question  of  the  latirr-drama  among  the  Romans  does  not  concern  lu  here. 
The  Engona  and  ZirStariiQi  of  QiiJntue  Cicero  were  probably  aatyric  plays  (Bib- 
beck,  Jfiim.  TVajr.  626  fl'.),  and  theSujTiAiuof  FonipnnIus(Porphyrio  on  Hot.  Ep. 

2,  3,  221).  Horace  certainly  seems  to  have  living  and  future  writers  of  ffiTvpet  in 
mind  in  Ep.  2,  8,  221  (Eieseling.  ad  loe.).  The  close  reseniblaDce,  if  not  Kktion- 
ship,  bctn-een  the  Atellnne  fnrces  and  the  satyr-drama  ia  well  known.  The  &rcee  of 
Sulla  were  said  to  be  rarvpwol  KuiufSiai  {AlA.  6,  261  c).  In  the  fkce  of  all  this  and 
the  evidence  cited  above,  the  contenlioa  of  Maass  (Annali  del  Intl.,  1861,  130)  | 
that  the  satyi^rama  disnppeared  after  the  Pleias,  cannot  be  maintained.  Kem'i 
view  that  the  eatyr-drama  flourished  in  Rome  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  drama  ii 
more  probable  now  than  rrvcr  before. 

"HL'ffneb,  dt  Flauti  comoed.  ti^emplia  All.,  Diss.  G6tt.  1894,  agrees  with 
Wilamowitz  {Index  Led.  Gott.,  1893),  io  attributing  the  Prrta  to  a  fourth  centur; 
original.  Uolm, however,  will  not  concedeeven  this  (Ber^;>AU.  170(^.1894,12113).  ' 
Almost  all  of  the  Plautine  pieces  whose  originals  can  be  dated  coma  from  the  Snt 
quarter  of  the  third  century.  Apart  from  Aul.  Gel.  2,  23,  there  ii  no  evidence  of 
the  use  of  models  from  the  middle  comedy. 
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aliadow  of  the  earlier  comic  chorus.  On  the  other  hand  the  last 
extant  plaj  of  Arietophanes  has  a  chorus  that  is  materially  cur- 
tailed. What  was  the  hiBtory  of  the  chorus  during  this  interval 
of  100  years  ?  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  marked  decline 
noticed  in  the  second  Plutus,  produced  in  388,  probably  the  next 
year  after  the  Eccksiazusae,  whose  chorus  is  still  vigorous,  was 
followed  abruptly  by  a  practically  chorusless  comedy.  The  chorus 
was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  old  comedy.  Its  abolition  involved 
the  entire  reconstruction  on  experimental  lines  of  this  branch  ot 
the  drama.  So  great  a  change,  if  it  occurred  suddenly,  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  pressure  of  external  influences.  If  no  such 
influences  can  he  found,  and  no  authentic  record  of  the  sudden 
change,  then  we  must  believe  that  the  history  of  the  middle 
comedy  was  a  history  of  gradual  development  as  regards  both 
form  and  matter.  The  question  therefore  limits  itself  to  this — 
have  we  sufficient  evidence  for  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  comic 
chorus,  as  we  know  it  from  the  old  comedy,  was  abolished  early 
in  the  fourth  century  ? 

Our  principal  sources  for  the  history  of  the  later  Attic  comedy, 
apart  from  the  scanty  notices  in  Aristotle,  are  the  treatises  of  the 
grammarians  which  are  prefixed  to  the  scholia  of  Aristophanes. 
Most  of  them  are  wretched  compilations,  but  they  go  back  to 
earlier  authorities,  whom  we  can  trust  if  only  we  can  glean  their 
statements  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  they  are  buried. 
Many  contributions  have  already  been  made  toward  this  result.  Ot 
these  the  instructive  dissertation  of  Fielitz,  de  Atticontm  comoedia 
bipartita,  Bonn,  1866,  must  receive  especial  attention  here.  His 
main  contention  is  that  before  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  threefold 
division  of  Attic  comedy  was  unknown ;  that  the  Alexandrine 
grammarians  recognized  only  two,  the  old  and  the  new.  Thus 
many  contradictions  in  the  ancient  notices  find  an  easy  explana- 
tion. Kaibel  {Hermes,  24  (1889),  56  H.)  lias  shown  that  Fielitz 
left  out  of  account  the  certain  existence  of  a  tradition  which  the 
post-Had rianic  writers  took  up.  Two  canons  long  existed  side 
by  side,  that  of  the   Alexandrines   recognizing  the    threefold 

"Dated  by  DirraKBeROEK  Bner229B.  c.  ML'ller,  B-A.  438,  thinks  that  the 
cboniB  simply  filled  tbe  pauses  in  the  piny — an  inference  Ibat  is  by  no  ineaos 
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diviBioQ,  and  that  of  the  Pergaraene  school  the  twofold.  Our 
notices  are  generally  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Fielitz  tried  further 
to  prove  that,  in  the  twofold  division,  what  waa  afterward  called 
the  middle  comedy  was  classed  with  the  new.  So  tar  as  I  know 
this  claim  has  received  general  acceptance.  The  argument  rests 
essentially  on  the  aBsumption  that  the  middle  comedy  resembled 
the  new  more  than  the  old.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case^  especially  as  regards  the  chorus,  whose 
absence  from  the  middle  comedy  Fielitz  takes  for  granted. 

Aristotle  had  noticed  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  comedy. 
Poetry,  he  says  in  the  Poetica  {1461  b,  7  ff.),  differs  from  History 
in  that  it  confines  itself  to  ri  Ka06\ov,  whereas  the  latter  deals 
with  T^  Kaff  &catmii  •  ivl  ftioi  ow  r^  Kwiufihlw  i)St)  tovto  SijXoif 
y^ovev  •  avtrr^avre^  fhp  rov  fivOav  Si^  t&v  el/cthmv,  ovrta  ri  TUj(6vTa 
ovifuna  imoriS^aaiv^  Koi  ov\  menrep  ai  ia/i^owoiol  trepl  top  Kaff 
hcaoTQv  irauovaiv.  The  taiifioiroutl  are  especially  the  old  comic 
poets.  In  1449  B,  8,  Crates  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give 
up  T^w  laf/t^uci)v  IBeav  in  comedy.  In  Mk.  Mc.  4, 14, 1128  a,  22, 
he  makes  the  point  clearer :  tBoi  £'  av  ti;  koI  he  rSiv  KmfupStav  t&v 
iraKcumv  xaX  rmv  icaiimv  ■  rot?  ^tev  yip  ^v  yekoiov  ^  alaxpoXoyCOf 
Tot?  Si  p£K\oi'  ^  im6voM.  From  these  passages  we  learn  that  the 
comic  poets  of  his  day  abused  people  in  a  general  way  and  not  by 
name,  and  that  they  had  substituted  suggestive  allusions  for  down- 
right obscenity,  and  that  the  change  begins  with  Crates,  that  is,  just 
before  AriBtophanes.  That  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  the  general 
tendencies  that  characterized  the  early  and  the  recent  comedy  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  playa  of  Aristophanes  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  successors.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  uses  the 
general  t«rms  iraKatd  and  koiv^,  whereas  the  grammarians  gener- 
ally use  the  more  specific  apxala  and  v4a  to  diBtinguish  the  definite 
periods.  Aristotle  has  no  intention  of  marking  out  specific  periods 
in  the  history  of  comedy.  It  was  still  too  early  for  that  But 
the  broad  distinctions  that  he  draws  between  "  the  former  and 
the  recent  comedies"  became  the  starting  point  for  the  early 
grammarians,  who  received  their  impulse  and  their  methods 
largely  from  him.  Almost  every  succeeding  writer  accepted  as 
the  principal  criterion  for  the  various  periods  the  extent  and  the 
quality  of  the  tTic<i>ftfiaTa  employed.     In  the  last  passage  quoted 
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the  division  into  two  periods  lies  on  the  surface :  (1)  the  period  of 
open  abuse,  roughly  the  fifth  century,  (2)  the  period  of  mitigated 
license,  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  time  of  writing.  Taking 
strictly  into  account  the  reference  to  Crates,  we  could  make  three 
periods:  (1)  the  period  before  Crates,  (2)  that  of  Aristophanes,  (3) 
from  Aristophanes  to  Aristotle — for  we  know  that  aurxpoXoyia 
characterizes  Aristophanes  much  better  than  inrovoia.  Aristotle 
doubtless  did  not  intend,  however,  that  the  koivij  shonld  begin 
with  Crates.  He  mentions  him  incidentally,  very  much  as  he 
meotionB  Agathon  in-  the  Poetics,  as  the  precursor  of  the  change 
that  afterward  prevmled,  I  cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  Wilamo- 
witz  (Herakks  i,  p.  134,  note)  when  he  says  that  the  comedy 
afterwards  de.^ignated  as  ft^errj  (the  koivij  of  Aristotle)  was  orig- 
inally intended  as  a  division  according  to  content  and  not  aceord- 
mg  to  time  (begriffiich,  not  zeitUck).  The  fact  that  Plato  is  the 
regular  representative  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  ^t^i;,  though 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  upon  which  Wilamomtz's 
assertion  seems  to  rest,  will  be  explained  lat«r  on.  Certainly  we 
do  not  find  in  him  that  mildness  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the 
middle  comedy.  To  go  back  to  Aristotle,  one  fact  deserves 
especial  emphasis.     He  says  not  a  word  about  the  chorus. 

After  the  development  of  the  new  comedy  of  Philemon  and 
Menauder  it  was  possible  to  make  either  a  broad  division  of  Attic 
comedy  into  two  periods  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  chorus  and  other  characteristics  equally  marked,  or  to  ex- 
tend Aristotle's  twofold  division,  on  the  basis  of  the  iTKa>ii.iutTa 
employed,  designating  his  xaivq  as  middle,  or  lastly  to  make  a  still 
more  aubtile  division  suggested  by  the  reference  to  Crates.  Nat- 
urally considerations  of  language,  metre,  myth,  etc.,  would  also 
be  taken  into  account.  The  first,  the  twofold  division,  which 
Kaibel  attributes  to  the  Pergamene  school,  appears  in  several 
ancient  accounts;  the  second,  which  modern  scholars  have 
adopted,  seems  to  have  found  very  little  favor  in  ancient  times, 
whereas  the  third,  which  seems  the  least  acceptable  of  all,  is 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  the  writers  trepl  xmupBia^.  Itwill  be 
necessary  to  examine  these  various  traditions  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Ficlitz's  position  is  tenable. 

The  anonymous  wTiter  trepl  /cafi^iav   v  (Diibner  and  Bergk), 
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whose  account  is  the  most  straightforward  of  all,  recognizes  the 
three  divisions,  to  /tip  apxatov,  to  Bk  v4ov,  to  he  ftArov.  la  the 
analysis  of  the  dift'erenees  hetween  them,  however,  he  apparently 
leaves  to  ft4(Tov  out  of  account.  Hence  editors  have  bracketed 
these  words  as  an  interpolation.  But  Eaibel  {I.  c,  p.  63)  be- 
lieves that  the  whole  account  is  a  careless  Byzantine  conta- 
mination, undeserving  of  correction,  addding  that  to  fUtrov, 
if  due  to  an  interpolation,  would  have  been  put  in  its  proper 
position  hetween  the  two  others.  I  agree  with  Kaibel  that  the 
words  belong  where  they  are,  but  for  a  very  different  reason, 
which  hag  been  strangely  overlooked.  The  account  proceeds ; 
rffit  Si  i^a;  hia^pvi  fi  iraXai^  Ka/i^ia  ■xp^v<fi-,  StaXiKT^,  SXtj,  fi4- 
rp^,  BituTKev^.    \fi6v<p  f/Mv  Kaffo   17  ftep   v4a   hrl  'AXe^duSpoVf  ^  Bi 

waXai^  hrl  t&v  nfXowovvtfffiaKciiv  «I^c  t^v  oKft^v. Buiaicev^ 

Si,  oTi  iv  fiiv  T^  vea  'xapov  ovie  ISei,  iv  iiceiin)  Si  Set.  2.  Kal  avrif 
Si  ^  vaXaii  eavriji  Stat^^pei.  xal  yap  oi  iv  'Attuc^  irpSirov 
averniad/ifvoi  to  iTriT^SeVfta  Tijv  Ktup^Bia^  (^i^av  Bi  oi  wfpl  ^ovaapC- 
wva)  KoX  Tit  iTp6a<otra  etarjyov  cnaKTOK,  koI  fuiviK  ^v  yiKa^  to  Kara- 
ffKeva^4 fievov.  3.  eTriyeuiiftetxK  Si  0  Kpartvov  Karitrr^ae  fiiv  irpArov 
tA  ii>  TJi  KOffi^iif  irpdatanra  ne'Xfl  rpi^v,  tn^acK  t^c  ara^Cav,  xal  tj 
jfaplevrt  Tfp  K(i»iMpBla<!  rh  ci^>i\ifiov  irpoiriSiqKe,  Toit  kokw  irparrov- 

Ta<!  Bia^dWtov .  4.  aX\' Irt  ^k  wal  oStot  t^s  a/j^otrfTijTos 

/MTE(;^e  Koi  rip4fia  irws  t^  ina^lai.  0  ftePTOt  ye  'ApumxftdvTfV  fieOoB- 

evffai  TfxviKdnepov Koi  oirna  iroffav  xeoti^BCav  ifieXerrfae.  Kal  yip 

TO  TOUTOU  Spdfia  nXofrros  uttoTepi^ei  Kari  t&  irXda/ia.  r^v  T€  yhp 
vir66eiTiv  oiix  aKT}0r}  ^«  Kal  xopmv  iirr^prjTai,  oirep  t^s  vewr^pa^ 
imriPX^  K«>i^Bia<s.  To  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
author  adheres  to  the  three  divisions  throughout.  At  first  he 
draws  the  broad,  general  distinction  hetween  the  traXaid  and  the 
via,  then  the  finer  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  oitraXaid.  ih 
ap\aiov  is  represented  by  Susarion,  and  is  characterized  by  crude 
technique.  The  next  is  the  period  of  perfected  technique,  repre- 
sented by  Aristopbanea.  Cratinus  falls  between  the  two.  The 
whole  ancient  comedy  reached  ita  highest  point  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Aristophanes  was  not  only  the  beat  poet  of 
his  own  period,  but  of  hia  age  as  well.  Then  comes  a  different 
kindy  well  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  but  already  fore- 
shadowed in  the  later  playa  of  Aristophanes — to  v4ov.     The  strict 
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use  of  ap'xa^'^  AQ<1  •Jra'Kat&i  places  it  beyond  doubt  tbat  t^  i>4ao» 
was  intended  to  desigaate  the  eecond  period  of  the  first  division. 
The  account  is  perfectly  logical,  for  the  lack  of  a  chorus  in  the 
new  comedy  differentiated  it  distinctly  from  both  the  others, 
whereas  the  difference  in  the  first  two  periods  was  one  of  species, 
not  of  genus.  The  division  may  be  represented  by  the  scheme 
I  iraKatd,  (a)  aftxaia  (b)  M"?!  H  y4a. 

From  the  iact  that  the  acme  of  the  new  comedy  is  placed  ^1 
*\>x^dv&pov  Fielitz  argues  that  the  comedy  of  the  fourth  century 
was  classed  mth  the  new,  because  Philemon  alone  of  those  whom 
we  assign  to  the  new  comedy  had  yet  produced  plays  "Alexandra 
regnante."  But  the  very  fact  that  Menandcr,  ri  airrpov  -rfyt  v4a<t 
KotfifpSlat,  flourished  after  Alexander's  death  shows  that  the 
phrase  ia  used,  not  unsuitably,  as  a  designation  of  the  Alexandrine 
period.  According  to  this  writer  the  /t&ij  continued  until  the 
loss  of  the  chorus. 

The  same  account  occurs  again,  incorporated  bodily  in  the 
longer  notice  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  I,  8,  (Bubner  ix  a,  68,  Bergk 
viir,  14).  Very  similar  is  the  notice  of  Diomedea  (Suet.  ed. 
Keifferscheid,  p.  9) :  Poelae  primi  comid  fueitint  Susarion  MuUus 
Magnes  ;  hi  ueteria  diadpUnae  tocularia  quaedam  minus  scite  ac  venuste 

pronuntiabant Secuiida  aetate  fuernnt  Aristophanes  MipoUs 

et  Cratinus,  qui  uel  prindpum  vilia  sectati  acerbissimas  comoedias  com- 
posuerunt.  TerUa  aetas  fuit  Menandri  Diphili  et  Phikmonis,  qui 
omnem  acerbilatem  comoediae  mitixjauerunt  atqiie  arguTnenta  mullipIicUi 
graeds  erroribus  seciili  sunt.  Diomedea  does  not  mention  the 
chorus  elsewhere.  He  implies  that  Attic  comedy  always  had  a 
chorua.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  addition  to  the  technique  (cf. 
minus  sdte  and  aTewras)  he  takes  up  again  the  criterion  of  abusive- 
neas.  This  is  entirely  the  basis  of  Anon,  ix  a,  1.  150  ff.  (Dub- 
ner;  viii,  24  Bergk),  who  makes  three  classes  tTpwrqy  Sctn-^joa, 
T/JfTi;,  (1)  i7Ka>ft,fiaTa  (ftaifpd,  down  to  Eupolts,  (2)  tA  <TVnfio\ucel 
o-muft/taTo,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Pherecrates,  Plato,  and  Ariatophanes, 
and  (3)  vie^fifuna  etn  SovXow  fiavovj  koI  ^evow,  Menander  and 
Philemon,     Here,  also,  the  chorus  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

So  far  no  serious  objection  can  be  made  to  the  threefold 
division  of  comedy,  except  as  to  the  ignorant  misapplication  of 
Aristotle's  suggestion  about  o-ku/i^ta,  which  puts  Aristophanes 
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and  his  coDtemporaiies  among  the  milder  poets.  But  another 
class  of  writers,  following  largely  the  same  principle,  fall  into  still 
greater  error.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  Anon,  ix  a,  1-58 
(Diibner;  viii,  1-10  Bergk) — a  miserable  compilation,  full  ol 
glaring  contradictions  and  mistakes.  The  hand  of  the  compiler  or 
of  a  still  later  interpolator  is  detected  everywhere."  The  first 
part  is  a  consistent  though  not  very  intelligent  account  oi 
comedy,  with  special  reference  to  the  element  of  personal  travesty. 
The  definitions  and  divisions  correspond  to  those  just  quoted 
from  I.  150  ff.  of  the  same  extract.  But  the  compiler  adds: 
7rfyo»«e  Si  riji  fikv  irpatnfi  KQ>fMpSia<;  apurrof;  Tex^iTiji  o&ro?  re  6  'Apt- 
OTOtftdp^  Kol  Ew7ro\tv  xal  KpaTiimv  -  tt^  Si  hevripm  IIXaToH',  ovx  o 
^iXoVo^-r^  Si  viat  M^vSpm.  The  same  divisions  and  the 
same  poets  are  found  in  the  short  account  of  Andronicus  and  in 
the  verses  of  Jo.  Tzetzes  wepl  SuKpdpai  itomttuv.  It  would  seem 
that  in  their  sources  these  writers  found  lists  of  poets  made  out  on 
some  principle  of  division,  as  well  as  divisions  into  period  of  comic 
literature,  drawn  up  on  other  principles,  and  ignorantly  tried  to 
combi-ne  them."  But  none  of  these  writers  was  quite  so  stupid 
as  Euanthius,  who  gives  as  the  three  divisions  reftts,  saiyra,  nova. 
These  writers  also  omit  to  mention  the  chorus  in  this  connectioQ, 
I  shall  mention  next  those  writers  who  seem  to  recognize  only 
two  divisions  of  comedy,  old  and  new."  Anon,  viii  (Diibner) 
seems  to  belong  to  this  class,  for  under  the  heading  rSiV  Tifi 
&py(ala<t  Ka>fj^ia<!  •/roiTfrav  6v6/iaTa  Kal  Spafiara  he  mentions  Theo- 
pompus,    Strattis,    Pherecrates,    Crates,    Plato,   Teleclidee,  and 

*>IX  a  contains  almiMt  all  the  other  accounts.  The  passa^  under  conilderotioa 
U  found  also  in  Anon,  it  and  ix  b  (ii  Bergk). 

■■  Tbla  supposition  nould  account  for  the  fact  that  Cratinus,  Eupoli*,  and  Aru- 
l^phanee,  the  representatives  of  unbridled  license  in  writere  who  recognise  the  two- 
fold division  (e.  g.,  Dor.  Sal.  1.  4,  1  ff),  are  Bomotimea  given  aa  reprewntativeB  Ot 
the  vKiiiumTa  aaii^Xuti,  more  satisfactorily,  I  think,  than  the  explanation  pro- 
posed by  Uendrickion  in  Am.  Jour.  Phil.,  1894,  p.  80,  note.  Biich  lUts  of  poeti 
are  found  in  DL'pnck,  hi  and  vill.  Aristotle  in  Poetics  1449  B,  8,  seemed 
to  favor  such  a  clasi-iflciition.  Un  p.  15  the  same  writer  aug^ls  that  the 
confusion  in  Euanthius'  account  arose  tVom  en  attempt  1«  harmonize  the  common 
throefxld  division  with  a  twofold  in  which  salura  was  equivalent  to  d^oia.  Thii 
seems  very  probable.  Of  course  "  sati/ra"  refers  to  the  aeconrf  division  of  the  Vx«/a, 
which  would  more  correctly  be  called  ^irii  or  StirrifM. 

"Omitting  the  passing  allusions  of  various  Itoman  writers,  cojiecled  by  Fieliti. 
and  of  Plutarch. 
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Phrj'nichus,  that  is,  an  indiBcriminate  list  of  poets  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries.  The  article  de  eomoedia  el  tragoedia,  published 
by  Usener  {Rh.  Mus.  28,  417  ff.)  distinguishes  between  the  prior 
ac  vetus  eomoedia  ridkularia,  whose  author  was  Suaarion,  and  the 
later  comedy,  represented  by  Plautus  and  Terence  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  writers  of  which,  omissa  maledieendi  libertaie,  pivatorum 
hominum  vitam  cim.  kilaritate  imitabantur.  So  fiir  no  mention  of  the 
chorus.  Tzetzes,  in  his  verses  tts/jI  xcu/i^la?  v.  68  ff.,  mentions 
only  the  iroKaid  and  the  v4a,  the  former  having  the  chorus,  the 
latter  not.  The  context  does  not  show  how  far  the  first  diviBion 
extends.  This  is  true,  also,  of  Horace's  chorus  turpUer  obticidt, 
which  will  he  considered  later.  The  two  Vitae  of  Aristophanes 
state  that  Aristophanes  irp&Tov  xal  r^  vdat  Kotfi^iiat  t6v  rpdirov 

Tt  Kol  ^iKi^fiMP  iBpafiaTovpyT}<iav.  If  the  writer  meant  that  the 
new  comedy  began  with  the  later  plays  of  Aristophanes,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  inference,  we  shall  see  later  tliat  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  The  same  holds  true,  so  far  as  the  chorus  is  con- 
cerned, of  Platonius  who  dates  the  chorueless  middle  comedy  from 
the  eame  period.  Anon,  iii  makes  the  same  threefold  division 
that  prevails  to-day,  hut  says  nothing  of  the  chorus. 

Two  Bignificant  facts  as  regards  these  notices  should  be  em- 
phasized. Firstly,  the  poets  who  are  assigned  to  the  middle 
comedy,  (omitting  Anon,  iii,  who  mentions  Antiphanes  and 
Stephanus)  are  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Pherecratea,  etc.,  Plato  always, 
and  generally  Aristophanes,  but  never  Antiphanes,  Alexis  and 
others  who  belong  to  what  we  know  as  the  middle  comedy.** 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  confusion  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  comedy  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  third  cen- 
turies. Now,  however  fiiulty  these  classifications  are,  if  the 
comedy  of  the  fourth  century  had  been  recognized  as  forming  a 
distinct  epoch,  the  poets  of  this  period  would  not  have  failed  to 
receive  mention.     The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  this 

"I  refer,  of  coutse,  only  to  thoee  eccounta  which  I  have  quoted  above.  Suidaa, 
Pollux,  Athenaeus,  the  EcholiaBt°,  etc.,  often  mention  tlie  poets  of  the  fourth  century 
as  belonging  to  tba  middle  comedy.  But  tbeee  passages  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion here  because  they  give  no  infonnation  on  the  question  at  issue. 
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period  was  considered  as  belonging  to  that  of  Plato  or  to  that  ol 
Menander.  Since  the  criterion  of  Koa/i^Selv  aiPiytiaTwSw  or 
KaSoKov  undoubtedly  was  first  employed  to  distinguish  the  post- 
Aristophanic  comedy  from  that  which  preceded  it,  we  can  most 
readily  explain  the  fact  that  Aristophanes  and  Plato  are  often 
assigned  to  the  second  period,  and  that  Menander  and  Philemon 
never  are  (Apul.  Florid,,  3,  16  ia  a  palpable  error),  by  the 
supposition  that  the  grammarians  from  whom  these  notices 
sprung  had  no  clear  idea  of  any  distinction  between  the  fourth 
century  comedy  and  that  of  Aristophanes.  "We  certainly  can- 
not concede  the  claim  made  by  Fielitz  that  the  new  comedy 
was  considered  to  embrace  the  middle  by  the  grammarians  of  the 
twofold  division,  because  a  few  times,  in  Suidas  and  in  passing 
allusions  of  late  Roman  writers,  a  poet  of  the  new  is  assigned  to 
the  middle.  The  second  significant  fact  will  make  my  point 
clearer.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  that  pervades  these  notices, 
the  lack  of  a  chorus  is  constantly  kept  as  a  distinct  characteristic 
of  the  new  comedy,  and  in  Anon,  v,  where  the  old  and  the  middle 
are  combined  under  the  common  head  TraXaid,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  irdXaid  (not  the  Apx**^)  required  the  chorus.  Per- 
haps some  significance  should  be  attached  to  this  fact  also,  that  in 
many  of  the  notices  the  chorus  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Dio- 
mede8(Suet.  ed.  Reif.,p.  11)  certainly  thought  that  Attic  comedy 
always  had  a  chorus.  After  various  remarks  about  the  chorus 
in  general,  he  adds:  Laiinae  igilur  comoediae  ckorum  non  habeni. 
Perhaps  the  chorus  had  not  disappeared  even  from  the  new 
comedy  so  for  as  is  generally  believed. 

Fielitz  farther  remarks  that  the  characteristics  of  middle  com- 
edy, as  laid  down  by  Anon,  in,  are  really  those  of  new  comedy. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  cut  out  the  references  to  the  former  as 
interpolations.  But,  as  Kaibol  baa  shown  (l.  c.  p.  63),  none  of  the 
characteristics  assigned  to  middle  comedy  belong  to  it  exclusively, 
whether  it  be  the  nature  of  the  myths  employed,  the  language, 
the  metres,  or  the  general  spirit.  The  predominant  traits  of  one 
period  are  found  in  the  other  two  also,  more  or  less  modified. 
The  designation  of  the  comedy  of  the  fourth  century  as  the  middle 
comedy  is  convenient  as  marking  the  transition  period,  even  if  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  grammarians.     To  class 
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this  period  with  the  new,  as  Fielitz  demands,  would  be  to  ignore 
one  difference  that  is  more  marked  than  any  other — the  existence 
of  the  chorus  in  the  fourth  century  and  its  absence  in  the  third. 
We  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  should  class  it  with  the  old. 
This  brings  us  to  the  causes  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  the 
chorus.  They  are  two  in  number :  (1)  the  restriction  of  personal 
satire  (a)  by  legal  measures,  (b)  by  intimidation  of  the  poets,  and 
(2)  the  withdrawal  of  choregie  support. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  reBtriction  of  the  privilege  of  lampoon- 
ing important  personages,  ovofiaa^i  or  cvn^oTuKWy  whether  pro- 
duced by  law  or  by  threats  of  vengeance,  should  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  the  chorus.     And  yet 
this  is  the  teaching  of  many  ancient  authorities,  and  not  a  few 
modem.     Horace  heads  the  list  with  the  verses  {Ep.  2,  8,  281) : 
successii  iieius  his  comoedia,  non  sine  rmdta 
Jaude;  sed  in  uitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
diffnam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta  charusque 
turpiter  obticidt  sublaio  atre  nocendi. 
A   poet  may  be  excused   an  occasional  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc. 
But  in  this  case  Horace  has  misled  others  on  a  point  of  history. 
The  Vita  Aristophanis  refers  to  a  ■^,(fiiff/ia  x°p'n"">v  /*^  oro^iatrrl 
K(0/itpSeiv,  which  took  sway  to  oXtiov  icafi^Sia'i,  to  (TKmrrem,  result- 
ing in  the  chorusless  Coealns  and  Plutus.    But  it  also  mentions 
the  default  of  the  choregi,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  caused 
the  curtailment  of  the  chorus  in  these  plays.     Euanthins  also 
knew  of  a  law  in  Athens  ne  quisquam  in  alterum  carmen  infame 
proponeret,  but  the  result  was  that  the  poets,  not  the  chorus,  "  be- 
came silent " — which  is  logical  if  not  true.     Perhaps  Euan'^ius 
here  as  often  confounded  things  Roman  with  Greek,  having  in 
mind  the  Roman  law  (Cic.   Resp.   4,  10,  12).     The  scholia  to 
Aristophanes  fiirnish  us  with  a  fragmentary  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion against  scurrility.**    A  law  was  passed  under  Morychidea 
440/39)  and  remained  in  force  three  years  (Schol.  Ach.  67).     Its 

"  For  a  ftiU  collection  of  such  notices,  of  which  the  above  are  the  most  important, 
see  Haupt,  de  Uge  ipiam  ad  poelai  comicoa  pertinuisse  Jerunt,  p.  S6  ff,  Haupt 
BbnWK  that  license  did  not  cense  unUl  Alexander,  and  then  not  wholly,  I  follow 
Bergk,  Kl.  Seh.  ii.444tr.  ;cf  Msinbkb,C,0.  F.i,Zi«.  Lubke'B  work  on  the  sub- 
ject haa  not  been  accessible  to  me. 
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author  may  have  been  the  Antimachua  whom  Ariatophanes 
taunte  in  Ach.  1149  (Schol.  ad  loc.)  Paeudo-Xen.  Resp.  Alh.  2, 18 
prohablj  refers  to  public  opinion  rather  than  to  legislation.  A 
certun  Syracoaiua  is  aaid  to  have  introduced  a  measure  againat 
the  poeta  (Schol.  Av.  1297).  Droyaen  {Rk.  Mus.  4, 59)  conjecturea 
with  probability  that  this  waa  intended  only  to  prevent  reference 
to  the  unfortunate  aflair  of  the  Hermae  and  the  mysteries.  Anon. 
■trtftl  Kto/i.  IX  a  (Bergk  viii)  evidently  had  this  law  in  mind,  but  he 
wrongly  assigns  its  authorship  to  Alcibiades. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Democracy,  says  Platonius,  it^iirre  tok 
TToiijToi?  ^0<K  ■  ov  yip  ^w  Tivi  Trpo(f>av&^  VKanrreiv,  Sixav  airaeroiv- 
rav  T<^v  v^pt^o/i^vtDP.  Then  he  tells  how  Eupolis  was  drowned 
by  those  against  whom  he  composed  the  Baplae.  The  Eupolis 
story  occurs  again  and  agfun,  with  interesting  variations  (Mein.  i, 
119  ff),  but  it  remained  for  Kanngiesser**  to  elaborate  this  and 
similar  atories  into  a  touching  chapter  on  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
old  comic  poets.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poets  were 
persecuted  in  the  courts  by  the  objects  of  their  satire  (Bergk.  I.  c. 
p.  466),  but  the  only  known  result  in  the  best  authenticated  ease, 
the  attacks  of  Cleon  on  Aristophanes,  was  not  the  silencing  ot 
the  poet,  but  a  freah  attack  in  the  Knights. 

This  19  the  extent  of  our  positive  knowledge  of  legislation 
against  the  liberty  of  the  poets  and  of  the  attempts  to  intimidate 
them.  "We  may  judge  of  the  effects  in  the  plays  of  Ariatophanes. 
Bergk  thought  that  he  detected  a  comparative  mildnese  of  tone 
in  the  plays  produced  about  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
of  the  Thirty.  But  comedy  quickly  assumed  again  its  old  free- 
dom as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that,  either  in  the  fifth  century  or  in  the  fourth,  when  a  milder 
spirit  prevailed,  the  existence  of  the  chorus  was  dependent  on  the 
license  to  abuse.'*  The  old  authorities  themselves  furnish  us 
with  a  good  excuse  for  incredulity.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those 

'^  AllkomUche  Bukne  za  Aihen,  p.  124. 

"See  CroUet,  Hist.  Litt.  Orec.  iii,  p.  588.  I  thlak  wilh  Loo  (Qmom.  Ariaioph., 
Bonn,  1873,  p.  11  ff.)  that  the  whole  story  of  the  restraint  of  license  by  law  had  its 
origin  in  an  imaginative  interpretation  by  tbe  grammarianB  of  certain  parages  in 
the  comedies  themselves,  and  that  such  laws  as  nere  actually  enacted  were  for  the 
protection  of  the  higher  state  officials. 
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who  attribute  the  disappearance  of  lampooniug  to  law  also  record 
that  at  Brat  the  poets  were  compelled  by  law  ovo/taffri  Kto/i^Selv 
as  a  meanB  of  checking  lawleseness  in  high  places." 

The  second  reason  aaeigned  for  the  abolition  of  the  chorus  must 
receive  more  respectful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  has  until 
now  remained  undisputed.  The  anonymous  writers  wepl  laofiip- 
Siai  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  point.  But  Platonius,  after 
the  reference  to  the  Eupolis  episode,  adds:  koI  hreKiirov  ol 
Xopftyoi'  oil  yiip  Irt  irpoBvfiiav  elj(ov  oi  'Adrjvalot  tow  X'^PVy^  '''"^ 
ris  Sawdva^  tow  j(^opevraU  Trapej(otna9  j^eiporoveiv.  8.  tov  yovv 
KloKofflxtava  ' Pi.purro^dvij'i  ihCha^ev,  St  ovk  ej(€t  ra  ^opuci  fixKi},  t&v 
y&p  jfopijymv  fti)  yiipoTov^fievfov  Koi  rStv  yppevrSiv  ovk  iy6vn0V  tAv 
rpaftd^  vire^p^Tj  Trji  Koafi^SuK  TCt  yopevrav  fi^i)  koI  Totv  inroBetreav 
Q  Tpthrw  fiereffX^dTf.  9.  aiahrov  yAip  Svroi  rp  apj^aia  xWfUfiBia  rov 
tTKanrreiv  hrntovi  koL  hucatrrbx  koX  ffTpaTTjyow,  wape)^  6  'Apurtot^vrit 
tIi  aw^doK  awoffMotiyai  Std  tov  iroXw  <f>ii^av  AtoXov  to  Spafta  to 
ypaifiiv  TOW  Tpaf^Sott  ok  xaxw  exov  Buurvpei.  10.  tomjOto?  o!iv  iariv 
o  Trfi  fii<TTi<t  Ka)fi^i8{a<;  Twrw,  olos  irmv  6  AioXoirUcav  ' Apurroi^dvov! 
Koi  ol  'OSiwo-et;  Kparivov  xal  irXcMTra  rap  wakaiuv  Spafidnav  ovre 
yopuci  0UT6  irapa^daeii  ej(pina.  Then  in  §  14 :  t^  ftiv  yif  eyovra 
irapa^atreK  xar'  iKtivov  tov  jfpovav  iiiidydt]  xaff  ov  6  Siifio^  eKpdrei, 
tA  8^  ouK  e)(pVTa  t^  i^owrlw  'Koitrhv  airo  tou  £^/mii/  fudurrafi^^ 
Kal  T^  oXiyapx^^  Kparovaij^.  Then  follows  §§  7-8  again,  again 
the  admission  that  other  such  plays  aa  the  'OSvccel^  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  old  comedy,  but  under  the  oligarchy,  and  again  the 
notice  of  the  &ilure  of  the  choregia.  To  this  should  be  added 
§  10  and  the  interpolated  §  11  of  the  Vita,  which  says  that  the 
Cocabts  and  Plutua  were  brought  out  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. In  both  these  accounts  are  elements  that  arouse  suspicion, 
especially  the  insistence  on  the  fear  of  the  poets  and  the  "  choregic 
law"  against  scurrility  as  helping  to  bring  about  the  change, 
Platonius  was  an  extremely  careless  compiler,  as  is  shown  by 
the  repetitions.**  He  is  strangely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
early  choregia,  supposing  that  the  choregi  were  elected  by  the 

"  Ajion.  IV,  II  a,  ix  b,  Thorn.  Mag.  (Diib.  xv),  Cic.  Reap.  i.  10,  11,  Tuimis- 
TICB  Or.  8,  110  b. 

"FiKtITZi  I.  c,  p.  28.  Leo,  Qaaeat.  Arieioph.,  showe  in  detail  tlmt  the  whole 
■rtirla  is  a  curious  hodgepodge  of  several  parallel  accounts. 
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people,  and  that  the  cboreatae  could  be  selected  without  choregi. 
But  this  is  probably  blind  infereuce  from  the  reported  failure  of 
choral  odes  in  the  playa  mentioned.  Platouius  himself  practically 
admits  this  by  prefacing  his  citation  of  the  Aiolosicon  by  "  at  any 
rate  "  (7001').  The  statement  that  the  parabasia  was  laddng  in  the 
middle  comedy  and  sometimes  in  the  old  is  doubtless  correct,  but 
the  explanation  that  it  occurred  in  the  latter  only  under  the  oligar- 
chy is  folse.  Cratinua  died  about  420,  and  the  three  plays  cited  of 
Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in  the  second  decade  of  the  next 
century,  as  was  also  the  Eccksiazmae,  which  has  no  parabasis. 
We  are  told  that  the  plays  mentioned  had  o&re  x°P"'^  '*^  irapa- 
^a(r«9.  The  lack  of  a  parabasis  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
ground  for  this  sweeping  statement.  The  'OStwo-ew  certainly  had 
a  chorus,  as  we  know  from  the  fragments.  See  Kock,  C.  Q.  F.,  I, 
43  and  44,  Meineke,  fr.  v,  and  Bergk,  Q)mmentt.  de  reliq.  comoed. 
att.,  p.  160  ff.  Kaibel,  Hermes  30,  p.  25,  makes  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  it  bad  also  a  second  chorus  and  a  parabasis  as  well. 
The  KloKotrlKtov  had  a  chorus  of  women  (Kock,  ibid,  i,  comment 
on  fr.  10,  and  Meineke  ii,  fr.  x,  xi,  xii).  The  KoxcaXo?  probably 
had  at  least  as  important  a  chorus  as  the  nxourof  (Meineke  ii,  &. 
VI).  ThusPlatoniusisrefutedby  his  own  examples.  The  occasional 
omission  of  the  parabasis  in  the  old  comedy  is  significant  aa  show- 
ing that  its  entire  abandonment  in  the  middle  comedy  was  due  to 
purely  natural  causes.  Comedy  had  outgrown  it,  along  with 
certain  other  crudities  and  exuberances.  Perhaps  the  cost  of  the 
choregia  was  thereby  lessened  somewhat,  though  we  cannot  con- 
sider this  the  real  cause  of  the  change.  The  loss  of  the  parabasis 
involved  no  serious  change  in  the  structure  of  comedy,  as  we  see 
from  the  Lymtrata.  The  omission  of  the  choral  odes  was  a  more 
serious  matter,  which  could  have  been  caused  only  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  choregia.  Now  it  happens  that  we  have  a  few  ancient 
notices  to  this  effect 

A  scholiast  to  Arist.  Ran.  404  gives  this  important  informa- 
tion :  ^i  70UI'  TOW  KaXX^v  tovtov^  ^aiv  'ApurroriXiy!  Sn  irvvBva 
ISo^e  j(op7iy€iP  r^  Aiovwria  roU  rpay^SoK  koX  Ktofiq  SoU.  This  is 
verified  by  an  inscription  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(C.  I.  A.  ir,  280),  which  may  refer  to  either  tragedy  or  comedy, 
by  another,  dating  not  long  after  Euclid's  arehonship,  record- 

"  Probably  Ihearchon  of  40S/5,  possibly,  however,  of  412/11. 
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ing  the  joint  choregia  of  two  reHideiits  of  Eleusia  at  both 
tragic  ami  comic  contest*  (Philios,  Ath.  Mitth.,  1894,  p.  20), 
and  by  a  third  from  the  middle  of  this  centary  relating  to 
comedy  alone  (Kiihler,  Atk.  Mitth.  7,  348).  The  next  part  of 
the  eame  sc-holium  rests  on  the  commentator's  own  authority : 
Jore  Iffow  ^u  Tt?  Kal  irepl  tov  Aijvahcov  aymva  avffroXi],  XP^vif  S' 
iarepov  Oil  iro\>Jfi  Tivi  Kai  leaddira^  trfptetke  Kti^ffias  ris  X'^PVY^^ ' 
if  oS  ^rpd-TTK  4v  T^  ell  airrov  Spdfiari  ?^  <tkt]vt}  fiiv  ToOxopoicTtimv 
Kivr)<r{ov.  In  the  first  place  the  scholiaet  misunderatanda  the 
purpose  of  the  new  arrangement  mentioned  by  Ariritotle.  That 
two  choregi  were  to  take  the  place  of  one  in  providing  for  a 
ehorua  indicates  a  desire  not  to  stint  the  chorodidawcalus  (/rvaroKij) 
but  to  provide  for  him  as  usual,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
burden  upon  eacii  individual  choregus  lighter.  The  next  state- 
ment is  false,  for  we  know  that  both  tragic  and  comic  chorcgiae 
continued  long  after  Calliaa.  Schol.  Ran.  153,  however,  also 
accuses  this  eame  Cineaias  of  an  attempt  againat  the  choregia : 
i  Kif^trJa?  iTTpayfiaTevtraTo  Kara  ratv  KtoftiKtav  (i>e  elev  axoprffrfTOi. 
On  the  strength  of  this  and  the  notices  of  Platonius  and  the  Vita 
above  quoted,  even  so  careful  a  scholar  as  A.  Miiller  (B-A.,  p.  342, 
concludes  that  the  comic  choregia  was  abolished  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War."  It  aeems  to  me,  however,  that  the  whole  trar 
dition  as  regards  Cinesiaa  admits  of  a  probable  explanation. 
CinesiaH,  the  dithyrambic  poet,  was  not  only  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, vile  in  his  personal  habits,  and  impious,  if  we  may  believe 
the  poet  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Anaxilas,  and  Lysias,  but  also  a  very 
poor  poet.  Ariatophanes  constantly  ridicules  his  verses,  and 
Plato,  Garg.  501  b,  condemns  them.  Plutarch  de  miis.  30, 1141  b, 
after  explaining  some  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  musical 
accompaniments,  quotes  from  the  Chiron  of  Pherccrates  a  com- 
plaint of  Poetry  about  certain  poets  who  had  introduced  disas- 
trous innovations.  The  following  is  the  reference  to  Cinesiaa 
(Mein.  C.  G.  F.  11,  p.  327): 

^^imffflaft  hi  6  Kardparot  'ATTiK<h, 
i^ap/MV^v^  KUfiir^  iroiSm  iv  raU  orpo^at?, 
hnTo\a>\eK4  p.'  ovrtK, altrre  tj}?  Tro*fjffea>? 
tSk  SiBvpdfi^tov,  Ka0d-7r€p  iv  Talt  affirCfftv, 
apurrep'  airrov  ipativrai.  rh  &fta. 
"So  Brinck,  Iiue.  Orate,  ail  choregiam  periln.,  HhIIc,  IRPS,  p.  04. 
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At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  Plutarch  ad(i« :  SXKoi  he  xoafi^- 
Botroiol  ISeifof  rrjv  aroviav  tuv  fier^  raina  t^v  fLovuticijv  Karaxe- 
K^pliariK^Ttov.  Cinesias  then,  iu  the  opiniort  of  Pherecrates 
and  Plutureh,  cut  to  pieces  and  killed  dithyramhic  poetry.  Since 
the  chorus  was  itself  the  dithyramb,  Strattis  goeano  further  than 
they  when  he  applies  to  him  the  epithet  xopo*''"'^'^?-  This  eug- 
geatod  to  the  ancient  commentator,  who  knew  the  hatred  of 
Cinesiaa  for  his  pereecutors,  the  explanation  Kaffdwa^  wepuiXe  tA? 
Xopvy^'^-    This,  I  believe,  ia  the  history  of  the  whole  tradition. 

But  Avc  do  not  lack  positive  evidence  of  considerable  impor- 
tance for  the  existence  of  comic  chorus  after  the  time  of  its  re- 
ported abolition.  Besides  the  referencea  to  it  in  Aristotle  Pol.  3, 
3,  1276  B,  5,  Eth.  A7o.  4,  6, 1123  a,  22,  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
extract  trepl  KWfttpBuK  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  aecond  part 
of  the  Poetics  by  Bernays,"  and  Theophrastus,  Charac.  vi,  the  newly 
found  'ASi)i'ai(ui'IIoX<Teiiigivestheautboritativcnotice(S  56):  ir/jrf- 
repov  hi  leal  KOiftipSoli  KaBlaTTj  (6  apyav)  irevre,  vvv  Si  Tovrovi  ai  ^vKai 
^4pov<Tiv.  Ae  late  as  325  B,  c,  therefore,  the  comic  choregia  was 
regularly  provided  for.  The  first  intimation  of  the  decline  of  the 
chorus  is  given  in  the  fragment  of  Menander  beginning  mairep  rav 
;^o/)wf  ou  irdvret  ^ovai  (Meineke  iv,  117).  But  this  may  refer  to 
the  dithyramhic  chorus.  The  only  choregic  inscription  from 
Athena  after  this  period  which  mentions  a  comic  contest,  {CIA 
II,  1289,  Dittenbcrger,  S^Hoje,  p.  417 — 307/6  B.  c.)doe8  not  give 
evidence  one  way  or  auotbor  on  the  chorus.**  But  the  fact  that 
out-<ide  of  Athens"  the  comic  choregia  lingered  a  long  time  still 

"  Ergdmang  za  Araloilea  Poetik,  Rh.  Mat.  8,  561  ff.,  reprinted  in  Zuiei 
Abhandlungen  iiber  dU  aristoteUachen  Theorie  des  Drama,  See  Vshlen's  and 
Christ's  cdilioiis  of  the  Po<IUs. 

«  KOhibr  in  Alk.  Mitlh.  3,  287  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  and  actor, 
not  the  tribe  and  diddacalus,  are  mentioned  in  this  inscription,  that  both  tragedies 
and  comedies  were  given  without  choruses.  Brink,  /n)c.  Oraec.  ad  choregiam 
perlin.,  pp.  90,  09,  has  shonn  Iho  falsity  of  this  assumption. 

•^Abscb.  Tim.  157.  AlDelos  both  comic  and  tragic  choregiaeare  recorded  down 
to  the  end  of  the  in  cent.;  Sutl.  Oorr.  Hell.  7,  122  ff.  Choruscsof  citizen*  were  pro- 
vided at  lasoa  in  the  li  cent.  (Le  Biu,  As.  Min.  281 ;  Liiders,  Dion.  Kunitler  p. 
181).  Cf.  the  xi^  woUawbt  in  the  late  Thespian  in^c.  CIG,  1588,  In  the  inscrip- 
tions from  Samos  and  Teos  of  the  n  cent.  (CIO,  3091;  Brink,  p.  211,  212;  CIO, 
3089)  the  comic  choregia  is  mentioned.  Seven  comic  choreutae  are  given  for  each 
festival  in  the  Sotcric  inscription  from  Delphi  from  the  last  part  of  the  in  cenL  Cf 
LVdbrh,  p.  187  ff.;  Wkscbkr  and  Foucart,  Inne.  de  Delphes  i,  noa.  S-fl; 
DiTTEKfiERaKR,  p.  4M.  As  to  the  function  of  the  chorus  at  these  later  festivals  nothing 
positive  is  known. 
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makes  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  conservative  position  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  believe  that  in  Athens  the  comic  chorus  was  re- 
tained for  some  time,  in  some  form,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
thii-d  century.  This  belief  finds  confirmation  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments, as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

The  existence  of  the  chorus  in  the  middle  comedy  can  there- 
fore he  no  longer  called  in  question.  But  it  may  he  said  that  it 
was  not  the  same  kind  of  a  chorus  as  that  in  the  old  comedy. 
Here,  also,  we  should  not  go  further  than  the  known  facta 
warrant. 

Even  in  the  fifth  century  the  choregi  were  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  parsimonious.  That  this  tendency  would  seriously  affect 
comedy  itself,  and  not  simply  hamper  the  didascalus  in  his  train- 
ing of  the  chorus,  cannot  be  inferred  from  Arist  Ach.  1155, 
where  the  choregus  is  attacked  for  not  having  furnished  a  dinner 
after  the  performance,  nor  from  Eupolis  fab.  inc.  vii  (Mein.  ii, 
551),  where  the  choregus  is  called  "dirty,"  and  still  less  from 
Arist.  Ban.  404  (see  schol.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  the  Arehon  was  expressly  empowered 
to  prevent  any  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  choregi  (Xen.  Hieron 
9,  4).  Still  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  times  of  great  financial 
distress  the  Arehon  and  the  poets  would  have  allowed  consider- 
able curtailment  of  expenses.  To  some  such  circumstance  we 
may  ascribe  the  cutting  down  of  the  choral  parta  of  the  four 
plays  mentioned  in  the  ancient  notices. 

The  arrangement  made  under  Callias  was  certainly  an  attempt 
to  sustain  the  chorus  in  its  former  prominence  in  comedy  and  in 
tragedy.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  after  350.  This  must 
have  reduced  the  burden  of  the  comic  choregi  to  a  comparatively 
email  amount.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  citizens  be- 
came less  willing  than  before  to  provide  the  necessary  money. 
The  orators  abound  in  references  to  the  liberality  of  the  choregi. 
It  is  true  that  the  tribes  sometimes  neglected  to  appoint  chore^ 
for  the  cyclic  choruses  (Dem.  3fid.  13).  But  the  caae  was  quite 
different  in  comedy,  for  which  it  was  the  Archon's  duty  to  ap- 
point the  ehore^  Early  in  the  fourth  century  the  number  of 
comedies  for  each  festival  waa  increased  to  five.  This  was  due 
not  only  to  the  lessened  expense  of  the  chorepa,  but  also  to  the 
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increasing  popularity  of  comedy."  When  the  still  fiirther  change 
was  made — the  transfer  of  the  appointing  power  from  the  ArchoD 
to  the  trihea — is  not  known.  But  it  must  have  been  between  the 
date  of  the  latest  synchoregic  inscription  (after  350)  and  the  date 
of  composition  of  the  ' ABrivaltav  Jiokirela  {ca.  325)."  From  this 
time  on  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  or  illiberality  on  the 
part  of  the  choregi  might  often  result  in  Berious  curtailment  of 
the  duties  of  the  chorus.  There  was  no  longer  the  control  of  the 
Archon,  but  only  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  tribes,  to  main- 
tain the  chorus  in  its  former  splendor.  Finally  Demetrius  of 
Phaleron  entirely  reorganized  the  choregia,  probably  in  307, 
making  the  Demos  the  nominal  choregua  for  all  contests,  and 
laying  upon  the  agonethet  a  large  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  festival.  This  would  encourage  still  more  the  ten- 
dency to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  chorus,  and  explains  the 
occasional  omission  of  the  dramatic  contests  which  the  inscrip- 
tions begin  to  record  soon  afterwards.  The  history  of  the 
choregia,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  believe  th»t  the  comic 
chorus  was  generally  well  sustained  until  after  850 ;  that  before 
325  it  was  possibly  neglected,  and  that  after  807  it  was  probably 
rapidly  reduced  in  importance  until  it  finally  disappeared.  No 
doubt  Philemon,  and  Menander,  who  was  under  the  influence  of 
Aristotle's  teaching,  resisted  the  tendency  as  long  as  possible. 
But  the  ties  of  the  chorus  to  comedy  were  gradually  growing 
weaker.  In  the  course  of  the  century  comedy  had  had  time  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changing  conditions,  so  that  when  at  last  the 
chorus  was  abandoned  there  was  no  sudden  change  in  the  nature 
of  comedy  itself,  such  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  loss  of  the 
chorus  a  century  earlier. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  chorus  of  the  mid- 
dle comedy.  We  are  told  hj  Platonius  and  the  Vita  that  the 
Piutus  is  a  representative  of  the  second  period.  But  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  importance  of  its  chorus  may  have  been  due  to  peculiar 

"Haiqh,  Att.  Theat.  p.  SI,  iaya  that  it  was  duo  to  "the  diBsppearance  of  the 
chorus  from  comedy."  But  the  first  known  occmrence  of  tlie  new  arrangemenl 
was  ftt  the  perrormance  of  the  Pluiua,  which  itself  has  a  not  inconsiderable  chorus. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  with  Wilamowitz,  AriatoiU  und  A/htnt, 
2M,  note,  that  the  increase  to  five  and  the  tribal  choregia  were  parts  of  the  ume 
change. 
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<arcuiD8tance8.  BeBides,  the  corrupt  state  of  our  manaacriptH 
makes  it  impossiMe  to  determine  how  much  more  promineot  the 
chorus  waa  in  the  play  as  performed  in  888  than  it  is  in  the 
present  text.  The  xo/">w  of  the  MSS.  is  probably  an  indication  of 
the  loss  of  the  original  odes  of  an  intermezzic  character  (aa  so 
many  of  the  odes  of  Aristophanes),  rather  than  the  sign  of  an 
intermission."  But  apart  from  this,  the  part  still  left  to  the 
chorus  is  exceedingly  instructive  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
choreutae  mingle  freely  with  the  actors,  both  in  the  prologue  and 
in  the  exodos,  and  take  a  spirited  part  in  the  conversation — an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  point  on  which  I  insisted  in  the  chapter 
on  tragedy,  that  a  chorus  whose  songs  are  mere  interludes  is  likely 
to  be  given  a  lively  part  in  dialogue  and  action.  Bockh, 
StaeUshausJudU,  p.  493,  says  of  the  Mutus :  "  So  blieb  der  Chor  nun 
als  handelnde  und  redende  Person  stehen."  For  the  stage  ques- 
tion the  "  handelnde  Person  "  is  all-important. 

The  comic  poets  of  the  fourth  century,  even  the  best  of  them, 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  taking  a  model  from  the  fiflii  century 
and  adapting  it  to  the  taste  of  the  time.  Bat  some  of  the  moat 
successful  plays  of  the  old  comedy  were  so  interwoven  with 
allusions  to  current  events  and  to  contemporary  personalitiee  that 
many  of  the  brightest  hits  would  have  been  lost  upon  an  audience 
a  decade  or  two  later.  We  can  readily  understand  why  they 
were  not  reproduced  in  later  times.  And  yet  the  impression  they 
made  upon  the  generation  that  heard  them,  and  the  &me  of  their 
success  that  lingered  still  in  the  next  succeeding  generations,  can 
be  paralleled  only  by  the  success  and  influence  of  Euripides  and 
Menander.  As  the  popular  demand  for  the  masterpieces  of 
tragedy  resulted  in  the  admisaion  into  the  programme  of  the 
Bionysia  of  a  n-aXaid  Tpayq>B(a  alongside  of  the  Kcuval,  so  we  might 

"Bo  'Ritrmt.,  de  Ariatoph.  Pluto,  Bonn,  1828,  p.  11  ff.  Ha  accepts  tha  tradition 
of  tbe  Hbolition  of  the  cboregis,  but  thinkB  that  Ibe  poet  or  voluuteen  would  bave 
BuppUed  the  neceuiry  money.  His  opinion  on  the  late  chonu  U  sound :  Tslem 
cborum  qualem  In  Pluto  uidemua,  In  multii  turn  mediae  turn  nouae  comoediae 
&bulii  fUisie  iudico.  Rltter  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  properl;  distinguished  the 
fkinctiun  of  tbe  cbonis  in  tbe  stasima  from  ita  part  in  the  action.     Cf.  p.  24. 

TbeTischendnrT  foment  of  Menander,  Kock,  C.Q.F.ni,  no.  530,  also  bears 
tba  inscription  %apcS,  thus  conflrming  the  ilatement  of  the  Vita  Aritioph.,  \  II, 
tbough  of  coune  tbe  sign  is  due  to  a  grammarian,  and  not  to  Ibe  poeL 
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reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  fourth  century  some  echo  of  the 
famous  comedies  of  former  times.  But  no  -jraXaih  Kafi^hla  appears 
in  the  didascalia  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  third  the  play 
selected  is  always  by  a  poet  of  the  new  comedy.  However,  on 
this  evidence  alone,  is  not  the  assertion  too  sweeping  that  no  play 
of  the  old  comedy  was  ever  reproduced  ?  Is  not  the  only  safe 
inference  that,  so  fer  as  we  know,  no  fifth  century  comedies  were 
reproduced  as  troKatal^.  In  order  to  be  presentable  at  all  many 
pieces  would  have  had  to  be  entirely  revised.  Now  it  was  the 
custom  in  Athens  for  a  poet  to  produce  as  new,  often  under  a  new 
title,  an  old  play  of  his  own  or  of  another  which  he  had  revised, 
no  matter  how  slightly.  In  foct,  in  this  way  alone  was  he  allowed 
to  bring  out  an  old  play,  in  the  fiflJa  century  at  any  rate.  It  ofl«n 
happened  in  the  fourth  century  that  a  poet  revised  and  repro- 
duced under  his  own  name  a  successful  piece  of  a  rival.  So 
Alexis  revised  the  "Aireia  and  'AXeftrrpa  of  Antiphanes  and  the 
'OfioCa  of  Antidotus,  Epicrates  the  AwTrparo?  of  Antiphanes, 
while  both  Alexis  and  Ophilio  plundered  Eubulus,  etc.,  etc.*' 
Sometimes  the  changes  were  trifling  {cf.  Ath,  3, 127  b  :  Iv  iXlyoK 
i7if»iBpa).  Now  such  a  play  as  the  Achamians  would  require 
ft  complete  rewriting,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  fiirnished  the  ground-plan  of  a  new  piece.  The  Peace, 
douds,  and  Plutas  were  much  changed  in  their  second  editions, 
and  yet  essentially  the  same.  The  Frogs  would  have  needed 
little  editing  to  make  it  as  fresh  as  when  first  reproduced.  These 
pieces  are  successfiilly  brought  out  on  the  modern  stage,  with  all 
their  obscure  allusions.  When,  therefore,  we  find  among  the  titles 
of  the  middle  comedy  many  that  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  detect  under  new  names  the  subjects  and  treat- 
ment of  old  plays,  what  supposition  is  more  reasonable  than  that 
we  have  in  them  the  vestiges  of  the  old  comedy,  exactly  as  we 
refer  a  play  of  Plautus  back  to  the  new  comedy?  This  is 
hypothesis,  but  it  accounts  for  the  facts  better  than  the  other 
hypothesis,  which  leaves  a  surprising  phenomenon  unexplained. 
It  seems  to  me  not  too  daring,  therefore,  to  suggest,  for  example, 
that  the  "Eiprfin)  of  Eubulus,the  'Iinrfii?  of  Antiphanes,  the  nxoimw 
of  Nicostratus,**  the  AiJ^wat  of  Alexia  and  Antiphanes,  bore  a  close 

"Mbinekb  1,  31  r. ;  Kaibel  In  Hermes  24,  44. 
"So  KocK,  a  9.  F.  II,  226. 
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relationBhip  to  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and  that  the  KemavpiK  of 
Antiphanea  was  modelled  on  the  'A'^pioi  of  Pherecrates.  Prob- 
ably a  atill  commoner  form  of  borrowing  was  the  adaptation  to  a 
new  set  of  characters  of  an  old  conception,  of  which  the  'Ix^wes  of 
ArchippuB  furniahcs  an  excellent  example.  The  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes undoubtedly  suggested  the  plot  and  its  treatment  A 
chorus  of  fishes  replaces  that  of  birds.  Bemarkable  similarities 
are  pointed  out  by  Kaibel,  Hermes  24,  49  fi".  Though  in  point  of 
time  Arehippus  belonged  rather  to  the  old  comedy,  yet,  aa 
Meineke  says  (i,  205),  the'I^^wee  is  entirely  in  the  manner  of  the 
middle  comedy.  In  like  manner  the  'Hffirot  of  Arehippus  was  a 
free  imitation  of  tlie  IXoXew  of  Eupolis,  to  which  the  n<f\e{;  of 
Anazandrides  also  probably  owed  more  than  its  name  alone.  If 
our  fragments  were  more  extensive  we  should  undoubtedly  find 
confirmatioD  for  these  conjectures,  and  many  additions  to  the  list 
of  certain  cases. 

The  middle  comedy  waa  much  given  to  parodying  the  old 
tragic  poets,  especially  Euripides.  If  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes 
descended  to  hia  successora,  they  did  not  fail  to  ridicule  the 
choruses,  as  well  as  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  their  victims. 
That  this  was  in  fact  the  case  is  shown  by  the  Orestes  or  the 
Orestautacleides  of  Timocles,  a  parody  probably  of  the  Eumenides  of 
Aesichylus.  In  the  one  fragment  still  preserved  (Meineke  in,  608; 
Kock  II,  462)  a  chorus  of  harlots  is  seen  surrounding  the  new 
Orestes ;  -Trepl  Bi  tov  -TraviWXiov  evBovffi  fpaet,  ^dwiov,  JlXaf^v, 
At/xa,  KTe,  The  trial  is  held  in  the  Wapd^txrrov,  and  the  court  is 
composed  of  tbc  Eleven.  The  Bacchae  of  Antiphanes,  probably 
after  Euripides,  would  have  been  tame  without  a  Bacchic  chorus, 
and  a  Bacchic  chorus  could  not  easily  become  a  mere  "  umbra 
veteris  chori."  Lastly  I  may  mention  the  lively  chorus  in  the 
Trophonius  of  Alexis — a  play  which  aeems  to  have  been  in  the 
manner  of  the  new  comedy.  The  Boeotians  who  form  the  chorus 
are  expected  to  vindicate  themselves  against  the  charge  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  finally  receive  the 
command :  yvfivovff  avroiK  Qd-rrov  awaiTe?,  ut  ad  saltandum  kabil- 
iores  euadent,  aa  Meineke  observes  (iii,  491).  Now  since  Alexis 
was  active  aa  a  poet  from  ea.  368  to  286,  and  belonged  almost  aa 
much  to  the  new  comedy  aa  to  the  middle,  this  chorus  from  a 
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play  produced  certainly  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century 
should  have  no  little  weight  in  favor  of  my  contention. 

In  view  of  theso  conBideraliona  the  opinion  of  Bernhardy 
(Gnmdr.  d.  gr.  iMi.  ii,  2,  p.  676),  that,  although  more  than  half  of 
the  poets  of  the  old  comedy  lived  on  fer  into  the  period  of  the 
middle  comedy,  yet  there  was  no  organic  connection  between  the 
middle  and  the  old,  seems  preposterous,  and  the  claim  of  Fielitz, 
that  the  middle  comedy  really  belonged  to  the  new,  ie  in  contra- 
diction to  both  tradition  and  fact.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
chorus  in  this  intermediate  period,  while  I  grant  that  it  steadily 
diminished  in  importance,  especially  as  regards  its  melic  funo- 
tions,  and  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  yet  I 
trust  that  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  it  exhibited  external 
characteristics  that  might  actually  be  called  Aristophanic.  The 
scanty  remains  do  not  furnish  proof  of  this  in  abundance,  aad  yet 
one  may  fiiirly  claim  at  least  that  the  chorus  of  the  middle 
comedy  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  discussion  of 
the  stage  question. 

The  question  of  the  chorus  in  reproductions  of  old  tragedies 
does  not  require  a  separate  discussion,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  held  its 
place  in  new  tragedies  down  to  a  very  late  period.  We  know 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  was 
brought  out  at  the  time  of  Lucian  and  Plutarch  (Welcker,  Gr. 
Trag.  1313  ff.,  Schultze,  N.  Jakrb.f.  Phil.  1887, 117  ff.).  And 
yet  they  without  exception  demand  that  the  chorus  should  be  ia 
easy  and  intimate  connection  with  the  actors.  In  the  multitude 
of  references  there  ia  only  one  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
they  were  ever  given  without  their  choruses,  or  so  changed  that 
the  chorus  could  have  been  separated  irom  the  actors  by  a 
Yitruvian  stage.  This  exception  is  Dio  Chrysostom  19,  487  R, 
who  speaks  of  the  omission  of  ri  wfpl  ri  /t^i).  But  Welcker  has 
shown  (I.  c.  p.  131f )  that  this  passage  refers  only  to  the  tragic  reci- 
tations at  minor  festivals.  At  such  a  recitation,  however,  it  was 
quite  as  possible  that  the  choral  parts  should  be  selected  and  the 
dialogue  omitted ;  as  when  the  actor  Jason  and  hie  choreutae  per- 
formed a  part  of  the  Baechae  of  Euripides  before  the  Armenian 
king  after  the  death  of  Crassus  (Pint,  Crassus  32),  and  when 
Satyros  of  Samos  guve  at  Delphi  a  KtOdpurna  from  the  same  piece 
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{BaU.  Cor.  Hell.,  1894,  85,  where  Couve  rightly  draws  tliis  infer- 
ence from  the  mentioD  of  the  lyre).  Our  present  texts  aftbrd 
abundant  proof  that  actors  tampered  freely  with  passages 
which  would  cause  them  trouble  to  perform,  but  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  the  parts  of  the 
chorus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passage  in  the  Ipkigenia  at  Aidis, 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  interpolated  {vo.  615  ff.),  re- 
quires the  intermingling  of  the  chorus  with  the  actors,  Christ 
{Sitaaigsber.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  1894,  p.  17)  calls  for  proof  that  ^he 
Orestes,  for  example,  was  ever  reproduced  after  the  fourth  century. 
But  this  very  play  fiirnishes  the  clearest  example  of  an  actor's 
interpolation  (1366-8,  sehol.)  which  was  surely  made  a  long  time 
after  the  law  of  Lycurgus  for  protecting  the  text  of  the  dramatists 
was  passed.  The  Roman  tragedy  also  gives  evidence  that  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  still  remained.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  production  of  tragedies  in  the  city  theatres  at  important  festi- 
vals. The  evidence  of  inscriptions  weighs  more  and  more  in 
favor  of  this  view.  One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  in  Rhodes  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  a  complete 
tetralogy  of  Sophocles,  satyr-drama  and  all,  was  reproduced.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  this  was  an  exceptional 
occurrence.  Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  late  writers 
on  music  were  still  familiar  with  the  choral  parts  of  claasical 
tragedy,  evidently  from  the  theatre  ("Wilamowitz,  HerakUs  i, 
181,  note  18). 

In  conclusion  I  may  summarize  my  argument  as  follows :  The 
theory  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  actors  were  ele- 
vated from  their  former  position  to  a  stage  ten  to  twelve  feet  high 
is  untenable,  because  (1)  the  chorus  in  tragedy,  though  perhaps 
less  correctly  handled  by  the  later  poets  as  regards  its  connection 
with  the  plot,  was  still  regularly  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  actors  down  to  at  least  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic ;  (2) 
the  satyr-drama  with  its  chorus  flourished  still  in  Roman  times; 
(3)  the  chorus  in  comedy  continued  into  the  third  century,  mean- 
while retaining  its  connection  with  the  action;  (4)  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  chorus  to  the  action  in  the  old  tragedies  of  the 
fifth  century  was  not  changed  in  later  reproductions.  The  con- 
tiuuance  for  the  longest  time  of  the  external  functions  of  the 
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chorus  waa  perfectly  natural.  The  principal  cost  of  the  old 
chorua  was  in  the  training  for  the  orcheBtic  and  melic  parts.  The 
least  expensive  and  the  most  practically  dramatic  function  was 
the  last  to  be  given  up.  The  erection  of  the  low  stage  of  Nero 
in  the  theatre  at  Athena  waa  the  first  outward  sign  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  chorus  in  one  of  its  functions.  From  that  time  on  it 
took  its  position  on  the  stage  as  in  the  Roman  theatre.  Up  to 
that  time  it  had  occupied  the  level  of  the  orchestra  with  the  actors. 

Fdwabd  Capps. 
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I. 

In  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  large  house  which  Mr. 
C.  Merlin,  the  well-known  artist  and  photographer  of  Athene,  is 
building  at  the  corner  of  Academy  and  Eephieeia  Streets,  the 
.  workmen  came  upon  considerable  remaina  of  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery. At  my  suggestion  Mr.  Merlin  made  over  to  the  American 
School  the  right  of  publishing  these  discoveries,  and  afterwards 
generously  presented  to  the  School  three  reliefs  and  one  other 
inscribed  stone,  together  with  some  smaller  fragments.  The 
finds  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  Only  a  part  of  them 
came  under  my  observation  at  the  time ;  hence  the  description  of 
the  graves  and  their  location  rests  iu  part  upon  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Merlin  and  his  workmen. 

The  description  will  be  made  clearer  by  Fig.  1,  which  exhibits 
an  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  house,  and  its  situation  with  rela- 
tion to  the  adjacent  streets.  All  the  graves  lay  two  or  three 
meters  below  the  present  level  of  Academy  Street,  and  this  is 
somewhat  lower  than  Kephissia  Street.  Within  the  triangle  ABC 
were  several  graves  with  sides  and  tops  of  rough-dreased  marble 
slabs.  Near  A  were  two  of  this  type,  side  by  side,  one  of  which 
I  saw  opened.  Tliis  contained  skulls  and  other  bones,  more  or 
less  broken,  which  indicated  at  least  five  bodies,  one  of  them  that 
of  an  infant.  With  these  bones  waa  a  jar,  of  poor  and  undecor- 
ated  pottery,  about  15  cm,  high  and  of  like  diameter,  containing 
only  earth  and  some  fragments  of  plain  glass  bottles  of  common 
Roman  shape.     The  eastern  end  of  this  tomb  was  walled  up  with 
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brick,  and  a  single  slab  of  marble  formed  the  partition  between  it 
and  tbe  companion  tomb.  A  little  west  of  A  was  found  a  sarco- 
phaguB  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  onlj  decoration  on  the  bodj  of 
the  earcophaguB  was  a  simple  moulding  on  the  front  and  ends; 
the  lid  was  roof-shaped,  the  gable  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  roof 
proper  covered  with  the  scale-like  tile  pattern  illustrated  in  "E^. 
'Apx-,  1890,  n^i'.  9,  a  sarcophagus  from   Patras,  No.  1186  in 


the  National  Museum.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  this  No.  1186 
haa  on  the  back  essentially  the  same  design  as  tbe  gable  here 
illustrated ;  and  that  the  same  roof-pattern  appears  on  two  or  three 
of  the  sarcophagi  from  Sidon,  now  in  the  New  Museum  in  Con- 
stantinople, as  well  as  on  several  other  sarcophagi  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Athens.)  The  top  had  been  broken  open,  but  the 
despoilcrs  bad  overlooked  a  plain  gold  ring  which  was  still  with- 
in the  sarcophagus.  Near  C  was  a  large  cippus  of  Hymettus 
marble,  inclined  perhaps  40  degrees  from  the  vertical,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  top,  with  the  inscription,  had  to  be  broken  to 
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make  room  for  the  wall — unless,  indeed,  one  was  willing  to  spend 
considerable  labor  to  dig  it  ont  and  remove  it  entire.  When  I 
saw  it  first  the  fragments  were  lying  near,  and  the  inscription  is 
given  below  as  No.  1.  Between  A  and  C  was  a  large  Roman 
stele,  found  lying  on  one  side ;  from  its  weight  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  it  had  been  moved  far.  This  is  described  more  fully 
by  Mr,  Heermance  in  the  following  article.  "Within  the  space 
ADIIK  the  trenches  for  the  side  walla  and  for  the  numerous 
cross  walls  of  the  house  revealed  twenty  or  thirty  graves  of  poor 
construction,  enclosed  in  tiles,  nearly  all  of  the  shape  of  a  contin- 
uous pointed  vault  springing  from  a  horizontal  base.     In  t\s'o  or 


Via.  2— Oablb  op  Sarcophaodb. 
three  the  enclosing  tiles  made  a  coffin  of  cylindrical  form.  These 
poorer  graves  contained  considerable  remains  of  bones  but  no 
decorated  pottery,  and  nothing  to  indicate  a  period  earlier  than 
late  Roman.  A  few  plain  glass  bottles  of  common  Roman  form, 
with  many  fragments  of  such  bottles,  and  a  few  plain  jars  were 
all.  It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  tlie  graves  found  were 
oriented  in  tlie  general  direction  AB,that  is,  about  cast  and  west. 
North  of  the  line  DHnone  were  found. 

E,  D  and  I  are  wells,  apparently  of  Roman  date,  still  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  water.  (It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundations  of  two  other  houses  of  Mr.  Merlin, 
on  the  comer  of  Kophiesia  and  Sekeri  Streets,  and  on  the  corner 
of  Sekeri  and  Kanari  Streets,  ancient  wells  were  likewise  found, 
which  still  furnish  water.)  Tliese  three  wells  were  connected 
with  each  other,  and  also  witli  two  small  reservoirs,  F  and  G,  by 
i' 
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aqueducts,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  1  "by  dotted  lines.  From  E  an 
aqueduct  was  followed  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  street  line. 
In  the  walls  of  F  and  Qt  were  found  reliefs  and  inscriptions  de- 
scribed below  under  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  together  with  fragments  of 
one  or  more  richly  carved  sarcophagi  of  Pcntelic  marble.  In  the 
well  D  was  a  terra-cotta  lamp  of  graceful  form  and  decoration, 
with  four  or  five  small  drinking-cups  of  reddish  clay,  undecorafed 
and  unvarnished,  of  the  general  shape  222  in  the  Berlin  vase 
catalogue. 

The  location  of  these  finds  has  heen  given  in  detail  because  of 
their  bearing  upon  a  question  of  Athenian  topograpliy.  It  is 
clear  we  have  here  the  northern  limit,  at  this  point,  of  the  ceme- 
tery along  the  northern  side  of  an  important  road  leading  tVom 
one  of  the  eastern  gates  of  the  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  richer  tombs  were  nearest  to  this  road,  the  poorer  ones  farther 
away.  Besides,  if  the  road  ran  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
line  DH,  some  trace  of  it  would  have  been  brought  to  light,  and 
another  line  of  tombs  would  certainly  have  been  revealed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street;  for  the  apse-like  projection  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  house  extends  at  least  12  m.  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  graves  found.  The  road  must  therefore  have  run  to  the 
south  of  B,  and  presumably  several  meters  to  the  south,  to  allow 
for  the  probable  width  of  the  fringe  of  richer  tombs.  The  line 
A— K  is  14  m.,  the  point  B  9.25  m.  from  the  present  line  of 
Eephissia  Street.  The  ancient  road  is  thus  located,  at  this  point, 
very  near  the  line  of  the  modern  road.  And  if  one  observes  tlie 
nature  of  the  ground  in  this  re^on,  as  shown  by  the  Moeaulimeji 
on  Kaupert's  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  about  the  most  natu- 
ral line  of  communication  with  the  country  east  and  northeast  of 
Athens,  if  one  considers  grade  as  well  as  direction.  The  sketch- 
map  (Fig.  J!)  will  serve  to  indicate  Curtius'  conjectural  location  of 
roads  and  wall  in  this  vicinity  arid  the  amount  of  correction 
which  these  finds  enable  us  to  make.  The  lot  on  which  the 
graves  wore  found  is  shaded,  as  are  two  other  sites  where  simi- 
lar remains,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  cemetery,  had  pre- 
viously been  excavated.  That  in  Muses  Street  is  a  house  which 
belonged  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  reported  on  the  discoveries  in 
the  Athenian  Mittkeilungen,xnt  (1888),  pp.  207  ff.;  the  topographical 
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couelusions  were  drawn  by  DoerpfeM  in  the  same  journal  and 
volume,  pp.  231  tf.,  and  ilie  probable  course  of  the  city  wall  in  Fig, 
3  is  taken  from  the  latter  article.  The  site  at  the  corner  of  Con- 
stitution Sc[uare  and  University  Street  is  that  of  the  Hotel  Grande 
Bretagne,  beneath  which  and  to  the  north  of  which  were  found 
graves  of  Ilellenie  dates.'  In  the  upper  part  of  Stadion  Street, 
also,  excavations  for  a  sewer  brought  to  light  numerous  tombs  of 


mm^    Probable  cnucsa  of  City  wall 

=  '  =  =    Curlius'  location  of  Hadrisn'a  wall. 

1'_~,1    CurtiuB'  location  of  ancient  roada. 

Fio.  8.— Map  Showinq  Site  of  tbb  Gravks. 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c.,'  which  apparently  formed  part 
of  the  same  cemetery;  although  it  is  true  that  these  last  may  be- 
long rather  to  a  street  skirting  the  wall  at  this  point.  Only  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  ilerlin's  excavations  have  we  the  data  for  deter- 
mining certainly  on  which  side  of  the  graves  the  ancient  road 
ran ;  but  the  probability  scorns  to  l)e  that  the  gate  in  the  Themis- 
toclean  wall  lay  a  little  south  of  the  o3«  Mowr^f,  and  that  tiie 
road  traversed  the  Constitution  Square  and  pa-ssed  between  Mr. 
'  C.  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  Athen,  i,  p.  338. 
>  4<\t.  "Apx-.  18fi9,  p-  125. 
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Merlin's  new  house  and  tlie  Royal  Garden  opposite.  The  name 
of  tlie  gate  ie  porhapa  not  yet  determined  beyon«l  question ;  but 
Doerpfeld's  ideiitiiication  of  it  with  the  gat«  of  Diocharee,*  in  con- 
nection witli  his  location  of  the  Eridanus  and  Lyceum,  haa  more 
in  its  favor  tlian  the  older  identification  witli  the  Diomeiau  gate. 
As  regards  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  I  can  a<ld  nothing  certain,  except 
that  the  gate  cannot  have  stood  where  Cnrtius'  conjecture  placed 
it.  This  follows  naturally  from  what  is  said  above  about  the 
road.  The  inscriptions  and  reliefe  discovered  cannot  be  dated 
precisely,  and  may  have  been  all  earlier  than  Hadrian's  time,  so 
that  it  in  possible  that  his  wall  was  built  between  B  and  the  pres- 
ent street;  a  deep  trench  from  B  to  the  street  would  settle  the 
question. 

Tht!  f(»llowing  monuments  call  for  fuller  notice. 

1.  Large  cippiis  of  bluish  marble  found  at  C  on  Fig.  1,  inclined 
some  40  degrees  from  the  vertical,  the  base  never  fully  excavated. 
The  toji,  ttith  the  inscription,  was  broken  when  I  saw  it,  but  the 
fragments  were  near  by  and  all  the  letters  clearly  le^ble,  as 
follows ; 


KAAYAIOS 

PH5IMAX05 

EIOtOY 


The  name  "Pijaifiax'*^  ^^  unknown  and  strange ;  one  is  tempted 
to  read  'Pii^iftaxo'i,  although  S  was  perfectly  clear. 

2.  Lower  part  of  a  stele  of  Tentelic  marble,  of  the  form  shown 
in  P'ig.  4,  found  in  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  reservoirs,  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens.  The  mould- 
ing is  broken  off  on  flic  back, 
right  side,  and  most  of  the 
front,  to  make  it  more  service- 
able as  building  material;  how 
much  is  wanting  at  the  top  is 
nncertain.  The  height  pre- 
served is  14,r>cni.;  the  width  of  the  shaft,  without  the  moulding  at 

'  Der  EHdanos, -4(/(.  MiUh.,  xui  l,IBS8),  pp.  211  ff. 
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the  base,  21.5  era. ;  the  depth  of  the  shaft  17  cm.  The  iiiscTiirtion, 
in  good  letters  about  2  cm.  high,  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.     It  reads : 

0*11  N  pT/iaTJo^wi' 

STPATflNO*  IrpaTavot 

E  P  X  I  E  Y  S  'E/ix«vs 

The  lower  part  of  a  perpeudicular  Juista  over  the  first  T  of  the 
second  line,  with  a  slight  trace  of  the  lower  end  of  a  similar  hasta 
over  the  P,  points  to  [STPATJO+QN  as  the  probable  reading  of 
the  first  line.  I  have  found  no  reference  to  a  "LrpaTo^Stv  of  the 
(leme  of  Erehia.  The  shape  of  the  monument  is  also  new  to  me; 
and  of  the  archBeologists  who  have  seen  it,  no  one  haa  been  able 
to  point  out  aa  analogy  to  it.  The  bottom  haa  its  ancient  sur- 
face, is  nearly  as  smooth  as  the  sides,  and  contains  no  trat-o  of 
having  been  fiistened  upon  a  base.  It  mu!^,  therefore,  have 
simply  stood  upoQ  another  stone  with  a  fairly  smooth  surface — 
perhaps  on  a  slab  covering  the  grave  and  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  ground — and  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  40  or  50  cm. 
high.  Possibly  a  relief  or  a  painting  adorned  the  front  above  the 
inscription.  That  it  was  a  grave-monument  rather  than  the  base 
of  a  dedicatory  oflFering  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  its  di3covery,in  the  neighborhood  of  a  cemetery  and  among 
grave-mop  n  m  ents. 

3.  Stele  of  Pcntelic  marble  with  relief  (Fig.  5),  found  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  same  reservoir  with  the  preceding,  aud  now  in  the 
Library  of  the  AmcricaQ  School.  Height,  64  cm.;  breadth, 
25  em.;  thickness,  10  cm.  TliG  field  of  the  relief  is  38  cm.  by  17 
cm.,  and  about  2  cm.  deep;  the  face  and  right  hand  of  the  figure 
project  2  or  3  mm.  beyond  tlie  plane  of  the  enclosing  frame.  The 
lower  left-hand  portion  of  the  stele  haa  been  in  some  way  cut 
smoothly  away,  so  that  the  lower  left-hand  corner  retires  1  em. 
from  the  general  plane.  This  was  no  doubt  hidden  in  a  socket  or 
in  t!ie  ground.  The  relief  represents  a  woman  in  middle  life, 
8tan(hng  en  face,  the  weight  upon  the  left  leg,  elad  in  simple 
chiton  and  kimotion,  both  arms  and  the  lift  hand  wrapped  in  the 
himatfon,  the  right  hand  raised  and  laid  against  the  left  breast. 
The  nose  has  suifered,  and  indeed  the  entire  surface  of  the  relief 
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which  id  the  work  of  an  ordinary  artisan.  The  inscription  on  the 
a^chitnl^■e  above  the  figure,  in  letters  1  cm.  high  in  the  upper 
lino,  (liiitinctly  less  in  the  crowded  lower  line,  still  retaining  traces 
of  red,  reads: 


Fio.  5— Stblk  of  Statla. 
CTATIAN0AAAOYCAN 
*  I A  A  N  A  P I A  C  T  P  y  ♦  LU  N  A  N  e 
CTHCGN 
V  OdXXovaav  [  tfit\avBpixi  Tpv<fxi}v  ave\  o-njofi 
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The  letters  in  general  are  rather  broad,  particularly  H.  Such 
a  genitive  of  cautie  as  ^iKavhplaf,  without  preposition,  is  unufual 
with  a  verb  like  av^rriaev.  daXXoutrap  seems  to  mean  in  the  bloom 
o/li/e. 


Fio.  6,— Sr«LK  oy  a.  Boy. 
4.  Stele  of  Pentelic  niiirblc  with  relief  (Fig.  6),  founil  in  the 
wall  of  the  same  roser\'oir  with  tlic  preceding,  in  three  pieces, 
with  another  crack  near  the  bottom,  reaching  not  quite  across. 
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Tlie  total  Leight  is  64  t-ni.;   breadth,  37-39  cm.;   thickness,  7-9 
cm.;  the  field  of  tlie  relief  is  41  cm,  by  27  cm.,  concave,  varying 
in  depth  from  1  cm.  at  the  edge  to  2.5  cm.     The  relief  is  of  very 
poor  work,  and  represents  a  naked  boy  standing  en  face,  the  left 
hand  at  the  side,  holding  a  ball,  the  right  band  holding  a  bird 
against  the  breast.     The  inscription  consists  of  fonr  hexameters, 
irregularly  out,  in  letters  ranging  from  0.5  to  1  cm.  high ;  the 
first  three  verses  above  the  relief,  the  fourth  verse  broken  into 
five  lines  and  placed  at  the  left  of  the  child's  head.     Endeavoring 
to  get  the  thirty-eight  letters  of  line  two  and  the  forty-one  letters 
of  line  three  into  the  same  space  aa  the  thirty-two  letters  of  line 
one,  the  stone-cutter  so  far  miscalculated  aa  exactly  to  reverse 
the  relation  of  lengths ;  line  three  comes  out  shortest  aa  regards 
space,  and  line  two  the  next  shortest.     The  letters  are  of  about 
the  same  style  as  in  the  preceding,  and  read  : 
TICTTeYCACAIAHTONHTTIONHPTTACACHMUJN 
TONrAYKePONTeCOALUNAKATHrAreCOYKeAeHCAC 
TOBPe^OCeZMHNWNTOKAAONBPeWCUJCTTIKPONAArOC 
AeiAAIOIC 

roNeecci 
neTTPLUM 
GNHeie 
TeAeccAC 

Ti  t7Tr€vtrat,  'AiSt),  tow  ijirtov  rjpfrairaK  ^fiUiiv 
Tov  yXuKfpdp  re  ^oKatva ;  tcaT^ay^  ovk  €\<ij<to5 
TO  ^pe<f)of!  i^  ftt]va>v,  to  Ka\op  ^p^fK.     aJ?  TTUcpov  aXyo^ 
&€i\atoi^  yop4e<7ffi,  TlfTrpoifievrj,  i^ereXetrca^. 
There  is  a  metrical  irregularity  in  the  first  line,  where  t6v  has 
the  place  of  a  long  syllable,  and  ijmov  is  an  unusual  epithet  for  a 
six  months'  babe.     But  among  the  metrical  inscriptions  discussed 
by  Allen  are*  three  hexameters  with  a  short  syllable  for  a  long 
one  in  the  same  place  in  the  line,  one  being  fi-om  Athens  of  the 
fourth  century   B.  c,  one   fi'om   Thessaly,  and  one  from  Meta- 
pontum ;  and  ttttuk  in  tlie  sense  of  ffentk  is  not  so  rare  as  to  be 
impossible  here.     The   simple   pathos  of  the  lines  gives  them  a 
literary  value  tluit  is  unusual  in  grave  inscriptions. 

Thomas  Dwigut  Goodkll. 
Athens,  April,  1895. 
'Papers  of  the  American  School,  vol.  iv,  p.  78. 
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NoTB. — In  the  first  line  of  No.  4  my  colleague,  ProfeBsor  Sey- 
mour, would  read  ■roi'  [fj^wf,  assaming  a  Btone^iutter'a  error. 
Thia  reading  restores  the  meter  and  is  probably  right,  though 
comparatively  frigid  in  sentiment.  Profeesor  Allen  suggests 
making  re  connect  ^pveurai  and  xaTri'^ayeii,  and  removing  the 
mark  of  interrogation  to  line  3,  aa  follows; — 

Ti  ^Ttrewa^,  'AIStj,  top  [v^tjitiov  ijpTraffas  ^H^^t 

TOP  yXiiKepiSp  re  St/Xiuva  KaTijyayei  ovk  ^\«)jffas,^ 

TO  0p^ijXK  i^  HTfpSiv,  TO  KdXoc  ffpei^io^i  ^7  TTticpav  0X70; 

SetXaloi?  yop^ffffi,  TltTrpmf/^pt),  i^erdKeffaai. 

T.  D.  a. 

Yale  University,  December,  1895. 

n. 

The  alele  here  published  (Fig.  7)  was  found  iii  November,  1894, 
in  digging  the  cellar  of  a  house  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Sephis- 
Bia  and  Academy  Streets,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Palace 
Garden,  It  was  presented  to  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  C.  Merlin,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  was  placed  in  the  School  grounds,  where  it  now 
stands.  In  the  same  excavations  sarcophagi  and  other  stelai  were 
turned  up,  and  taken  in  connection  with  previous  finds  nearer  the 
Syntagma,  show  that  these  graves  lined  one  of  the  roads  leading 
from  Athens  into  the  outlying  country.  Dr.  Doerpfeld'  has 
ghown  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  gate  by  which  this 
road  left  the  city  was  that  of  Diochares,  though  the  traditional 
view  (which  is  maintained  by  other  recent  topographers  like  Cur- 
tius,'  Lolling,*  Milchhoefer,*  and  'Wachsmuth')  puts  the  Diomeian 
Gate  in  this  vicinity, 

The  stele  is  made  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  with  some  flaws  in 
it,  and  measures  1.98  m.  in  length,  .82  m.  in  breadth.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  left-hand  comers  are  broken  and  missing,  as  are 
also  the  nose  of  the  figure,  the  tip  of  the  left  thumb,  and  various 

>  Ath.  MiUK.,  iiir  (1888),  219 ;  ih.,  232. 

' SladlgttchiehU  von  Athm,  pp.  107,   182;   (und  Kaupert)  Karttn  eon  Attika, 

B1.  Id. 
•In  IWiM  MOllbb's  Handbueh,  iii,  8W. 
*  In  BaumrisTBR'h  Denkmal^r,  p.  149. 
*Stadl  Athen  im  Allertham,  i,  S45. 
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chipa  from  the  draper}'.  It  was  found  some  2.5  m,  below  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground,  lying  on  ita  aide,  which  accounts  for  the 
eorroaion  of  the  surface  of  the  marble  on  the  right  as  one  &ce8 
the  relief. 


FlO.  7.-— StILE  OF  A  Dauabckhe. 


Between  two  jparnsiades,  surmounted  by  an  iuricribed  archi- 
trave, is  the  figure  of  a  middlo-aged  man,  1.G2  ni.  in  height, 
standing   with  his  weight  resting  on  the  riglit   foot,  which  is 
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elightly  advanced.  He  wears  a  mantle  (t/iaTiov),  but  ita  draping 
is  not  in  the  UHual  fashion  found  on  grave  reliefs.  Most  often 
the  right  arm  crosses  the  hreast  and  is  wrapped  to  the  wrist  in  a 
fold  which  then  passes  over  the  left  shoulder.  Here  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  arm  ia  covered,  and  the  fold  pulled  much  further 
down,  BO  that  the  left  hand,  draped  as  &r  as  the  wrist,  can  clasp 
the  right  as  the  two  meet  easily  in  front.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  mantle  is  rolled  up  and  passed  about  the  nL-ck  from  right 
to  left,  showing  the  x^'T'^^  beneath.  It  is  the  same  aide  of  the 
garment  which  covers  both  armu  and  falls  in  front  H-ith  a  tassel 
on  the  comer.  In  length  the  mantle  falls  well  below  the  knees 
and  binds  the  figure  quite  closely,  so  that  the  line  of  tlie  upper 
and  lower  right  leg  is  clearly  visible  through  the  cloth.  On  his 
feet  are  heavy  sandals,  with  the  various  straps  carefully  worked. 
A.  aeal-ring  decorates  the  third  finger  (the  7rapa>«ffO!)  of  bis  un- 
covered hand.  This  is  the  usual  place  tor  a  ring,  as  Plutarch' 
and  GelliuB^  inform  us. 

The  effect  of  the  head,  large  in  its  upper  part,  narrow  at  the 
chin,  is  much  changed  by  the  loss  of  the  nose.  We  should  con- 
clude, however,  from  the  type  of  face,  with  its  high  cheekbones, 
even  had  we  no  inscription  to  settle  the  matter,  that  the  man 
whose  portrait  this  is  was  no  pure  Greek,  but  a  foreigner — a  bar- 
barian. We  note,  further,  the  high  position  of  the  ears,  the  small 
mouth  with  thin,tightly-compro83ed  lips.  The  line  of  the  mouth 
is  quite  straight,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  give  an  expression  of 
weakness  and  indecision.  What  we  have  here  is  rather  repose. 
The  smooth-shaven  face  is  commanded  by  a  high  and  prominent 
forehead  with  sharp  horizontal  division.  Above  the  temples  the 
forehead  is  particularly  high.  The  hair  is  treated  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  which  must  have  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  color  for  its  effect.  All  traces  of  paint  have  disappeared 
from  the  hair  and  everywhere  else ;  but  if  we  can  picture  to  our- 
selves a  mass  of  dark  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  its  apparent 
abnormal  size  in  part  disappears.  The  space  allotted  to  the  hair 
is  indicated  by  a  roughened  surface  raised  from  .001  m.  to  .002  m. 
nbove  the  adjacent  flesh  portion.     For  a  similar  treatment  the 


1,10. 
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closest  analogy  I  have  founil  is  a  Roinati  hoad  in  the  National 
Museum  (Kabbadiaa,  34o),  in  which  case,  however,  the  individual 
locks  on  the  forehead  are  worked  separately  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  working  the  folds  of  the  mantle  more  pains  are  taken  than 
anywhere  else,  even  those  parts  not  intended  to  be  seen  being 
carefully  cut  and  smoothed.  But  the  impression  given  by  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  is  that  it  is  done  by  rot€,  from  school-training, 
and  not  from  careful  observation  of  a  model.  There  is  lacking 
the  delicacy,  the  illusion  of  really  fine  work.  We  never  forget 
that  the  material  is  marble ;  it  is  a  solid,  in  spit*  of  the  attempt 
to  render  the  forms  of  the  bo<ly  beneath  the  soft  outer  garment. 
Surface  finish  is  aimed  at  in  the  hem  of  the  x'^''"^"  about  the  neck 
and  on  the  front  of  the  IfidTiov,  the  latter  being  further  deco- 
rated by  a  tassel  at  the  comer,  which  serves  also  as  a  weight  for 
that  loose  portion  of  the  garment.  The  details  of  the  sandal 
straps  show  similar  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  back  of  the  head  is  scarcely  rounded, 
but  runs  from  its  highest  part  nearly  horizontally  into  the  ground 
of  the  relief,  instead  of  being  cut  more  or  lei^s  free.  The  right 
ear  is  higher  than  the  left,  the  left  eye  higher  than  the  right — 
things  hardly  done  purposely.  As  compared  with  the  chest,  the 
head  projects  much  too  for — it  is  the  point  of  the  highest  relief; 
the  distance  of  the  eyebrows  from  the  background  is  ,205  m., 
that  of  the  cheat  but  ,118  m.  (The  former  extends  .105  m.  be- 
yond the  architrave).  The  result  is  that  the  chest  appears  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

Turning  to  the  architectural  framing,  we  note  that  the  antae- 
capitals  are  made  of  more  elaborate  moulding-forma  than  those 
of  the  fourth -century  reliefs,  and  are  not  cut  with  the  mathemati- 
cal precision  desirable.  The  outer  side  of  the  aiilae  is  left  quite 
rough,  particularly  at  the  base,  even  above  the  level  where  it 
would  be  covered  when  set  up.  The  back  of  the  stele  is  scarcely 
worked — not  even  rough-finished — so  that  its  thickness  varies 
considerably. 

It  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  slele,  as  compared  with 
others,  as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  a  square  iron  dowel  broken 
off  flush  with  the  surface  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  that  something 
made  of  a  separate  piece  of  marble  was  once  attached  there  which 
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"has  now  disappeared.  In  keeping  with  the  architectural  features 
of  parasiades  and  epistyle,  we  may  supply  a  cornice  with  a  row 
of  antefixes,  or,  as  was  more  common,  a  gable — probably  rather 
steep  in  angle,  as  the  stele  is  narrow — with  three  akroteria;  three 
rather  than  two,  as  was  frequent  at  thia  period,  for  the  side  is 
larger  than  most,  and  seems  to  me  to  show  reminiscences  of 
■earlier  styles.  When  such  a  cornice  or  gable  was  made  separate 
from  the  main  part  of  the  stele,  a  dowel  on  each  side  is  more 
i.-ommoa  and  reasonable  There  are,  however,  other  instances 
than  this  where  but  a  single  one  is  employed,  and  the  &ct  that 
the  dowel  is  square  lessens  the  danger  of  the  gable  turnmg  on  it 
as  a  center.  Possibly,  though  not  probably,  a  amall,  deep  hole, 
longer  than  wide,  which  is  visible  back  of  the  dowel,  received  a 
pin  to  give  additional  security  from  turning 

In  the  ground  of  the  relief,  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  a  little 
below  its  top,  are  two  irons  02  m  in  diameter,  broken  flush  with 
the  surface.  Similar  irons,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or  more, 
are  often  found  in  stones  of  the  later  period,  and  are  to  be  taken 
as  serving  —  before  they  were  broken  off — as  pegs  on  which 
wreaths  and  the  like  were  hung.  Those  on  this  stele  are  much 
heavier  than  the  average 

On  most  sielai  the  epistyle  is  single ;  here  it  is  double,  the 
lower  half  .087  m.  wide,  the  upper  ,08  m,,  and  projecting  .003  m. 
beyond  the  lower  half  This  bears  the  inscription,  while  the 
upper  part  may  have  been  decorated  with  painted  triglyphs  and 
metopes,  such  as  are  occasionally  found  in  plastic  form  on  other 
stones  of  the  Roman  period. 

The  inscription,  in  letters  .042  ra.  high,  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  architrave,  and  is  sadly  crowded  in  its  two  final  letters. 
The  last  word,  the  adjective  Aa/tao-xijiw;,  is  complete.  Of  the  two 
names  preceding,  the  first  is  gone  entirely,  the  second  has  lost  its 

beginning,  but  the  letters '\evKov  are  preserved,  and  before  the 

e  the  stone  is  so  broken  that  tie  upper  part  of  a  letter  having  a 
leg  sloping  from  left  to  right  is  certain.  The  possible  letters, 
then,  are  a,  fi,  \.  a  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  as  the  combina- 
tion with  the  diphthong  following  is  unusual.  Of  names  whose 
genitive  would  end  in  -Sev«ov,  IIoXuSevxi;?,  the  only  one  I  have 
found, is  to  be  excluded,  as  being  wo  longasto  leave  not  enough  room 
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for  another  name  preceding  it.  AeCxo?  ia  a  poesibility;  the  chief 
objection  to  it  being  the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence.  2A«uk« 
is  a  frequent  name  and  one  not  untitting  for  the  father  of  a  Dam- 
ascene. If  this  is  adopted,  we  have  still  room  before  it  for  a 
name  of  five  letters;  but  what  this  was,  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 
Epigraphical  evidence  for  natives  of  Damascus  in  Athens  is  scanty, 
the  only  other  grave-inscription  which  I  have  found  being 
KXeinraTpa  AiotfidvTov  Aapao-xi;^  ( CIA.  iii^,  2406 ;  Koumanoudes, 
1639). 

The  date  of  our  stele  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  from  its  topo- 
graphical bearing.  Three  possibilities  are  open  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

(1)  It  is  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  included  later  by  the 
city  wall  built  by  him  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  making  Novae 
Atheniie. 

(2)  It  is  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  was  excluded  later  by 
the  new  city  wall. 

(3)  It  ia  later  than  Hadrian,  and  theretbre  outside  the  new 
wall. 

Unfortunately  the  style  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription  cannot 
be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  one  or  the  other  period,  though  the 
probabilities  seem  in  favor  of  its  being  later  than  Hadrian  and 
accordingly  outside  his  wall. 

At  this  period  Athens  was  still  the  resort  of  men  from  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  drawn  thither  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities which  she  offered.  Perhaps  our  unknown  Damascene 
was  among  such.  His  expression  of  fiice  is  intellectual — let  us 
call  him  a  philosopher.  His  raouument,  by  its  size,  shows  him  a 
person  of  some  wealth,  and  in  its  simplicity  has  a  suggestion  of 
fourth-century  work ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  public 
taste  tended  to  prefer  the  florid  and  over-elaborate, 

T.  "W.  Heermance. 
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